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PREFACE. 


In  announcing  the  recent  improvements  and  additions  to  the  Magazine,  we  have  so 
fully  detailed  the  objects  and  intentions  of  the  Work,  and  the  manner  in  which  we  propose 
to  carry  out  these  designs,  that  at  the  close  of  our  Fifth  Volume  little  remains  for  us 
to  add. 

The  experiment  of  enlarging  the  Magazine,  raising  the  price  to  a  Shilling,  and  making 
it  a  Monthly  instead  of  a  Weekly  publication,  has  been  entirely  successful,  the  circulation 
not  only  having  kept  up,  but,  if  anything,  rather  increased  in  consequence  of  the  change. 

Several  of  our  Correspondents  having  expressed  regret  at  our  having  discontinued  the 
Weekly  Numbers,  thereby  depriving  our  poorer  readers  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
our  pages,  we  beg  to  call  their  attention  to  the  fact,  that  our  circulation  has  been  from 
the  very  commencement  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  Monthly  Parts,  and  that,  had 
the  Weekly  sale  been  at  all  commensurate  with  the  trouble  and  expense  it  entailed,  it  would 
not  have  been  discontinued. 

The  additional  number  of  pages  in  the  Monthly  Parts  will  render  it  necessary  to  publish 
three  Volumes  in  the  year,  instead  of  two  as  heretofore. 
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FRANK  FAIRLEGH; 

OR,  OLD  COMPANIONS  IN  NEW  SCENES.1 

CHAP.  XVI. 

CONFESSIONS. 

"  Dear  me !  what  can  it  possibly  mean  ?  how  I  wish 
I  could  guess  it!"  said  the  youngest  Miss  Simper. 

''Do  you  know  what  it  is,  Mr.  Oaklands?  "  asked 
the  second  Miss  Simper. 

"  I'm  sure  he  does,  he  looks  so  delightfully  wicked," 
added  the  eldest  Miss  Simper,  shaking  her  ringlets  in 
a  fascinating  manner,  to  evince  her  faith  in  the  dura- 
bility of  their  curl. 

The  eldest  Miss  Simper  had  been  out  four  seasons, 
and  spent  the  last  winter  at  Nice.,  on  the  strength  of 
which  she  talked  to  young  men  of  themselves  in  the 
third  person,  to  show  her  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  embodied  in  her  behaviour  generally  a  complete 
system  of"  Matrimony-made-easy,  or  the  whole  Art  of 
getting  a  good  Establishment,"  proceeding  from  early 
lessons  in  converting  acquaintances  into  flirts,  up  to 
the  important  final  clause — how  to  lead  young  men  of 
property  to  propose. 

"Really,"  replied  Oaklands,  "my  face  must  be  far 
more  expressive  and  less  honest  than  I  was  aware  of, 
for  I  can  assure  you  they  have  studiously  kept  me  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  meaning." 

"  But  you  have  made  out  some  idea  for  yourself ; 
it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise,"  observed 
the  second  Miss  Simper,  who  had  rubbed  off  some  of 
her  shyness  upon  a  certain  young  Hebrew  Professor 
at  the  last  Cambridge  Installation,  and  become  rather 
blue  from  the  contact. 

"  Have  you?"  said  the  youngest  Miss  Simper,  who, 
being  as  nearly  a  fool  as  it  is  possible  to  allow  that  a 
pretty  girl  of  seventeen  can  be,  rested  her  pretensions 
upon  a  plaintive  voice  and  a  pensive  smile,  which 
went  just  far  enough  to  reveal  an  irreproachable  set 
of  teeth,  and  then  faded  away  into  an  expression  of 
gentle  sorrow,  the  source  of  which,  like  that  of  the 
Niger,  had  as  yet  remained  undiscovered. 

"  Oh,  he  has!"  exclaimed  the  eldest  Miss  Simper; 
"  that  exquisitely  sarcastic  yet  tantalizing  curl  of  the 
upper  lip  tells  me  that  it  is  so." 

"  Since  you  press  me,"  replied  Oaklands,  "Iconfess, 
I  believe  I  have  guessed  it." 

"  I  knew  it, — it  could  not  have  been  otherwise," 
exclaimed  the  blue  belle  enthusiastically. 

The  youngest  Miss  Simper  spoke  not,  but  her 
appealing  glance,  and  a  slight  exhibition  of  the  pearl- 
(1)  Continued  from  Vol.  IV.  p.  404. 


like  teeth,  seemed  to  hint  that  some  mysterious  increase 
of  her  secret  sorrow  might  be  expected  in  the  event 
of  Oaklands  refusing  to  communicate  the  results  of 
his  penetration. 

"As  I  make  it  out,"  said  Harry,  "the  first  scene 
was  Inn,  the  second  Constancy,  and  the  third  Incon- 
stancy." 

"Ah!  that  wretch  John,  he  was  the  Inconstancy," 
observed  the  eldest  Miss  Simper,  "marrying  for  money! 
— the  creature  ! — such  baseness !  but  how  delightfully 
that  dear,  clever  Mr.  Lawless  acted;  he  made  love 
with  such  naive  simplicity  too,  he  is  quite  irresistible." 

"  I  shall  take  care  to  let  him  know  your  flattering- 
opinion,"  returned  Oaklands,  with  a  faint  attempt  at 
a  smile,  while  the  gloom  on  his  brow  grew  deeper, 
and  the  Misses  Simper  were  in  their  turn  deserted; 
the  eldest  gaining  this  slight  addition  to  her  worldly 
knowledge,  viz.  that  it  is  not  always  prudent  to  praise 
one  friend  to  another,  unless  you  happen  to  be  a  little 
more  behind  the  scenes  than  she  had  been  in  the 
present  instance. 

"  Umph !  Frank  Fairlegh,  where  are  you?  come 
here,  boy,"  said  Mr.  Frampton,  seizing  one  of  my 
buttons,  and  towing  me  thereby  into  a  corner.  "  Pretty 
girl,  your  sister  Fanny — nice  girl  too— Umph  !" 

"I  am  very  glad  she  pleases  you,  sir,"  replied  I; 
"  as  you  become  better  acquainted  with  her,  you  will 
find  that  she  is  as  good  as  she  looks, — if  you  like  her 
now,  you  will  soon  grow  very  fond  of  her, — every- 
body becomes  fond  of  Fanny." 

"  Umph !  I  can  see  one  who  is  at  all  events.  Pray, 
sir,  do  you  mean  to  let  your  sister  marry  that  good- 
natured,  well-disposed,  harum-scarum  young  fool, 
Lawless? " 

"That  is  a  matter  I  leave  entirely  to  themselves, — 
if  Lawless  wishes  to  marry  Fanny,  and  she  likes  him 
well  enough  to  accept  him,  and  his  parents  approve 
of  the  arrangement,  I  shall  make  no  objection:  it 
would  be  a  very  good  match  for  her." 

"  Umph  !  yes — she  would  make  a  very  nice  addition 
to  his  stud,"  returned  Mr.  Frampton,  in  a  more  sar- 
castic tone  than  I  had  ever  heard  him  use  before. 
"What  do  you  suppose  are  the  girl's  own  wishes? 
is  she  willing  to  be  Empress  of  the  Stable  ?  " 

"  Really,  sir,  you  ask  me  a  question  which  I  am 
quite  unable  to  answer— young  ladies  are  usually 
reserved  upon  such  subjects,  and  Fanny  is  especially 
so,  but  from  my  own  observations  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  she  likes  him." 

"Umph!  dare  say  she  does — women  are  always 
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fools  in  these  cases — men  too,  for  that  matter — or  el--e 
they  would  take  pattern  by  me,  and  continue  in  a  state 
of  single  blessedness,"  then  came  an  aside,  "  Single 
wretchedness  more  likely,  nobody  to  care  about  one — 
nothing  to  love — die  in  a  ditch  like  a  beggar's  dog, 
without  a  pocket-handkerchief  wetted  for  one, — there's 
single  blessedness  for  you!  ride  in  a  hearse,  and  have 
some  fat  fool  chuckling  in  the  sleeve  of  his  black  coat 
over  one's  hard-earned  money — nobody  shall  do  that 
though  with  mine,  for  I'll  leave  it  all  to  build  Union 
Workhouses  and  encourage  the  Slave  Trade,  by  way 
of  revenging  myself  on  society  at  large.  Wonder  why 
I  said  that,  when  I  don't  think  it— just  like  me— 
Umph!" 

"  I  am  not  at  all  sure  but  that  this  may  prove  a 
mere  vision  of  oUrown  too  lively  imaginations,  afterall," 
replied  I,  "  or  that  Lawless  looks  upon  Fanny  in  any 
other  light  than  as  the  sister  of  his  old  friend,  and  an 
agreeable  girl  to  talk  and  laugh  with  ;  but  if  it  should 
turn  out  otherwise,  I  shall  be  sorry  to  think  that  it  is 
a  match  which  will  not  meet  with  your  approval,  sir." 

"  Oh  !  I  shall  approve — I  always  approve  of  every- 
thing— I  dare  say  he'll  make  a  capital  husband — he's 
very  kind  to  his  dogs  and  horses.  Umph  !  silly  boy, 
silly  girl — when  she  could  easily  do  better  too — Umph ! 
just  like  me,  bothering  myself  about  other  people 
when  I  might  leave  it  alone — silly  girl  though,  very  I" 

So  saying,  Mr.  Frampton  walked  away,  grunting 
like  a  whole  drove  of  pigs,  as  was  his  wont  when 
annoyed. 

The  next  morning  I  was  aroused  from  an  uneasy 
sleep  by  the  sun  shining  brightly  through  my  shutters, 
and,  springing  out  of  bed  and  throwing  open  the 
window,  I  perceived  that  it  was  one  of  those  lovely 
winter  days  which  appear  sent  to  assure  us  that  fogs, 
frost,  and  snow  will  not  last  for  ever,  but  that  Nature 
has  brighter  things  in  store  for  us,  if  we  will  bide  her 
time  patiently.  To  think  of  lying  in  bed  on  such  a 
morning  was  out  of  the  question,  so,  dressing  hastily, 
I  threw  on  a  shooting  jacket,  and  sallied  forth  for  a 
stroll.  As  I  wandered  listlessly  through  the  Park, 
admiring  the  hoar-frost  which  glittered  like  diamonds 
in  the  early  sunshine,  clothing  the  brave  old  limbs  of 
the  time-honoured  fathers  of  the  forest  with  a  fabric  of 
silver  tissue,  the  conversation  I  had  held  with  Mr. 
Frampton  about  Fanny  and  Lawless  recurred  to  my 
mind.  Strange  that  Harry  Oaklands  and  Mr. 
Frampton, — men  so  different,  yet  alike  in  generous 
feeling  and  honourable  principle, — should  both  evi- 
dently disapprove  of  such  a  union;  was  I  myself  so 
blinded  by  ideas  of  the  worldly  advantages  it  held 
forth  that  I  was  unable  to  perceive  its  unfitness? 
Would  Lawless  really  prize  her,  as  Tennyson  has  since 
so  well  expressed  it  in  his  finest  poem,  as  "  something 
better  than  his  dog,  a  little  dearer  than  his  horse ;" 
and  was  I  about  to  sacrifice  my  sister's  happiness  for 
rank  and  fortune,  those  world-idols,  which,  stripped 
of  the  supposititious  attributes  bestowed  upon  them  by 
the  bigotry  of  their  worshippers,  appear,  in  their  true 
worthlessness,  empty  breath  and  perishable  dross? 
I  But  most  probably  there  was  no  cause  for  uneasiness, 
j    after  all ;  I  was  very  likely  worrying  myself  most 


unnoeessaril)- :  what  proof  was  there  that  Lawless  really 
cared  for  Fanny?  His  attentions — oh!  there  was 
nothing  in  that — Lawless  was  shy  and  awkward  in 
female  society,  and  Fanny  had  been  kind  to  him,  and 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  draw  him  out,  therefore  he 
liked  her,  and  preferred  talking  and  laughing  with  her, 
rather  than  with  any  other  girl,  with  whom  he  did  not 
feel  at  his  ease.  However,  even  if  there  should  be  any 
thing  more  in  it,  it  had  not  gone  so  far  but  that  a 
little  judicious  snubbing  would  easily  put  an  end  to 
it, — I  determined,  therefore,  to  talk  to  my  mother 
about  it  after  breakfast :  she  had  now  seen  enough  of 
Lawless  to  form  her  own  opinion  of  him,  and  if  she 
agreed  with  Oaklands  and  Mr.  Frampton  that  his  was 
not  a  style  of  character  calculated  to  secure  Fanny's 
happiness,  we  must  let  her  go  'and  stay  with  the 
Colemans,  or  find  some  other  means  of  separating 
them.  I  had  just  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  when,  on 
passing  round  the  stem  of  an  old  tree  which  stood  in 
the  path,  I  encountered  some  person  who  was  ad- 
vancing rapidly  in  an  opposite  direction,  meeting 
him  so  abruptly  that  we  ran  against  each  other/  with 
no  small  degree  of  violence. 

"  Hold  hard  there  !  you're  on  your  wrong  side, 
young  fellow,  and  if  you've  done  me  the  slightest 
damage,  even  scratched  my  varnish,  I'll  pull  you  up." 

"  I  wish  you  had  pulled  up  a  little  quicker,  yourself, 
Lawless,"  replied  I,  for,  as  the  reader  has  doubtless 
discovered  from  the  style  of  his  address,  it  was  none 
other  than  the  subject  of  my  late  reverie  with  whom 
I  had  come  in  collision.  "  I  don't  know  whether  I 
have  scratched  your  varnish,  as  you  call  it,  but  I  have 
knocked  the  skin  off  my  own  knuckles  against  the 
tree  in  the  scrimmage." 

f<  Never  mind,  man,"  returned  Lawless,  "  there  are 
worse  misfortunes  happen  at  sea;  a  little  sticking- 
plaister  will  set  all  to  rights  again.  But  look  here, 
Fairlegh,"  he  continued,  taking  my  arm,  "I'm  glad 
I  happened  to  meet  you,  I  want  to  have  five  minutes 
serious  conversation  with  you." 

"Won't  it  do  after  breakfast?"  interposed  I,  for 
my  fears  construed  this  appeal  into  "confirmation 
strong  as  holy  writ  "  of  my  previous  suspicions,  and 
I  wished  to  be  fortified  by  my  mother's  opinion  before 
I  in  any  degree  committed  myself.  All  my  precautions 
were,  however,  in  vain. 

"  Eh !  I  won't  keep  you  five  minutes,  but  you  see 
this  sort  of  thing  will  never  do  at  any  price  ;  I'm  all 
wrong  altogether — sometimes  I  feel  as  if  fire  or  water 
wrould  not  stop  me,  or  cart-ropes  hold  me — then  again 
I  grow  as  nervous  as  an  old  cat  with  the  pals}*,  and 
sit  moping  in  a  corner  like  an  owl  in  fits.  Last  hunting 
day  I  wras  just  as  if  I  was  mad — pressed  upon  the  pack 
when  they  were  getting  away — rode  over  two  or  three 
of  the  tail  hounds,  laid  'em  sprawling  on  their  backs, 
like  spread  eagles,  till  the  huntsman  swore  at  me  loud 
enough  to  split  a  three-inch  oak  plank, — went  slap  at 
everything  that  came  in  my  way,  took  rails,  fences, 
and  timber,  all  flying,  rough  and  smooth  as  Nature 
made  'em, — in  short,  showed  the  whole  field  the  way 
across  country,  at  a  pace  which  rather  astonished  them, 
I  fancy — well,  at  last  there  was  a  check,  and  before 
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the  hounds  got  on  the  scent  again,  something  seemed 
to  come  over  me,  so  that  I  could  not  ride  a  bit,  and 
kept  craning  at  mole-hills  and  shirking  gutters,  till  I 
wound  up  by  getting  a  tremendous  purl  from  checking 
my  horse  at  a  wretched  little  fence  that  he  could  have 
stepped  over,  and  actually  I  felt  so  faint-hearted  that 
I  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  and  walked  home  ready  to 
eat  my  hat  with  vexation.  But  I  know  what  it  is,  I'm 
in  love — that  confounded  Charade  put  me  up  to  that 
dodge,  I  fancied  at  first  that  I'd  got  an  ague,  one 
of  those  off-and-on  affairs  that  always  come  when 
you  don't  want  them,  and  was  going  to  ask  Ellis  to 
give  me  a  ball,  but  I  found  it  out  just  in  time,  and 
precious  glad  I  was  too,  for  I  never  could  bear  taking 
physic  since  I  was  the  height  of  sixpennyworth  of 
halfpence." 

"  Really,  Lawless,  I  must  be  getting  home." 

"  Eh  !  wait  a  minute  ;  you  haven't  an  idea  what  a 
desperate  state  I'm  in;  I  had  a  letter  returned  to  me 
yesterday,  with  a  line  from  the  Post-office  clerk  saying 
no  such  person  could  be  found,  and  when  I  came  to 
look  at  the  address  I  wasn't  surprised  to  hear  it.  I  had 
written  to  give  some  orders  about  a  dog-cart  that  is 
building  for  me,  and  directed  my  letter  to  '  Messrs. 
Lovely  Fanny,  Coachmakers,  Long  Acre.'  Things 
can't  go  on  in  this  way,  you  know — I  must  do  some- 
thing— come  to  the  point,  eh  ? — What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word,"  replied  I,  "  this  is  a  case  in  which 
I  am  the  last  person  to  advise  you." 

"  Eh!  no,  it  is  not  that — I'm  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  advice,  but  what  I  mean  is,  your  Governor  being 
dead — don't  you  see — I  consider  you  to  stand  in  pro - 

pria  quce  maribus,  as  we  used  to  say  at  old  Mild- 

>  >  > 
man  s. 

"  In  loco  parentis  is  what  you  are  aiming  at,  I 
imagine,"  returned  I. 

"  Eh !  Psha,  it's  all  the  same,"  continued  Lawless 
impatiently  ;  "  but  what  do  you  say  about  it?  Will  you 
give  your  consent,  and  back  me  up  a  bit  in  the 
business,  for  I'm  precious  nervous,  I  can  tell  you!" 

"  Am  I  to  understand,  then,"  said  I,  seeing  an 
explanation  was  inevitable,  "  that  it  is  my  sister  who 
has  inspired  you  with  this  very  alarming  attach- 
ment?" 

"  Eh!  yes,  of  course  it  is,"  was  the  reply;  "haven't 
I  been  talking  about  her  for  the  last  ten  minutes? 
You  are  growing  stupid  all  at  once ;  did  you  think  it 
was  your  mother  I  meant?" 

"  Not  exactly,"  replied  I,  smiling  ;  "  but  have  you 
ever  considered  what  Lord  Cashingtown  would  say  to 
your  marrying  a  poor  clergyman's  daughter?" 

"  What!  my  Governor?  oh!  he'd  be  so  delighted 
to  get  me  married  at  any  price,  that  he  would  not 
care  who  it  was  to,  so  that  she  was  a  lady.  He  knows 
how  I  shirk  female  society  in  general,  and  he  is 
afraid  I  shall  break  my  neck  some  of  these  fine 
days,  and  leave  him  the  honour  of  being  the  last 
Lord  Cashingtown  as  well  as  the  first." 

"  And  may  I  ask  whether  you  imagine  your  suit 
likely  to  be  favourably  received  by  the  young  ladv 
herself?" 

u  Eh!  why,  you  see  it's  not  so  easy  to  tell ;  I'm  not 


used  to  the  ways  of  women,  exactly.  Now  with  horses 
I  know  every  action,  and  can  guess  what  they'd  be 
up  to  in  a  minute  ;  for  instance,  if  they  prick  up  their 
ears  one  may  expect  a  shy,  when  they  lay  them  back 
you  may  look  out  for  a  bite  or  a  kick,  but,  unluckily, 
women  have  not  got  movable  ears." 

"  No,"  replied  I,  laughing  at  this  singular  regret, 
"  but  they  contrive  to  make  their  eyes  answer  nearly 
the  same  purpose,  though. — Well,  Lawless,  my  answer 
is  this, — I  cannot  pretend  to  judge  whether  you  and 
my  sister  are  so  constituted  as  to  increase  each  other's 
happiness  by  becoming  man  and  wife  :  that  is  a  point 
I  must  leave  to  her  to  decide  ;  she  is  no  longer  a  child, 
and  her  destiny  shall  be  placed  in  her  own  hands  ; 
but  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that  if  your  parents 
are  willing  to  receive  her,  and  she  is  pleased  to  accept 
you,  you  need  not  fear  any  opposition  on  the  part  of 
my  mother  or  myself." 

"  That's  the  time  of  day,"  exclaimed  Lawless, 
rubbing  his  hands  with  glee,  "  this  is  something  like 
doing  business;  oh!  it's  jolly  fun  to  be  in  love  after 
all.  Then  every  thing  depends  upon  Fanny  now,  but 
how  am  I  to  find  out  whether  she  will  have  me  or 
not?  eh?  that's  another  sell." 

"  Ask  her,"  replied  I,  and  turning  down  a  different 
path,  I  left  him  to  deliberate  upon  this  knotty  point 
in  solitude. 

As  I  walked  towards  home  my  meditations  assumed 
a  somewhat  gloomy  colouring.  The  matter  was  no 
longer  doubtful,  Lawless  was  Fanny's  declared  suitor ; 
this,  as  he  had  himself  observed,  was  something 
like  doing  business.  Instead  of  planning  with  my 
mother  how  we  could  prevent  the  affair  from  going 
any  farther,  I  must  now  inform  her  of  his  offer, 
and  find  out  whether  she  could  give  me  any  clue 
as  to  the  state  of  Fanny's  affections.  And  now 
that  Lawless's  intentions  were  certain,  and  that  it 
appeared  by  no  means  improbable  he  might  succeed 
in  obtaining  Fanny's  hand,  a  feeling  of  repugnance 
came  over  me,  and  I  began  to  think  Mr.  Frainpton 
was  right,  and  that  my  sister  was  formed  for  better 
things  than  to  be  the  companion  for  life  of  such  a 
man  as  Lawless.  From  a  reverie  which  thoughts 
like  these  had  engendered  I  was  aroused  by  Harry 
Oaklands's  favourite  Scotch  terrier,  which  attracted 
my  attention  by  jumping  and  fawning  upon  me,  and 
on  raising  my  eyes  I  perceived  the  figure  of  his 
master  leaning  with  folded  arms  against  the  trunk  of 
an  old  tree.  As  we  exchanged  salutations  I  was 
struck  by  an  unusual  air  of  dejection  both  in  his 
manner  and  appearance.  "  You  are  looking  ill  and 
miserable  this  morning,  Harry ;  is  your  side  painful? " 
inquired  I,  anxiously. 

"  No,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  believe  it  is  doing  well 
enough,  Ellis  says  so,"  he  paused,  and  then  resumed  in 
a  low,  hurried  voice,  "  Frank,  I  am  going  abroad." 

"Going  abroad!"  repeated  I  in  astonishment, 
"  where  are  you  going  to  ?  when  are  you  going?  this 
is  a  very  sudden  resolution,  surely." 

"I  know  it  is,  but  I  cannot  stay  here,"  lie  con- 
tinued, "  I  must  get  away, — I  am  wretched,  perfectly 
miserable." 
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"  My  dear  Harry,"  replied  I,  "  what  is  the  matter? 
come  tell  me  ;  as  hoys  we  had  no  concealments  from 
each  other,  and  this  reserve  which  appears  lately  to 
have  sprung  up  between  us  is  not  well  :  what  has 
occurred  to  render  you  unhappy?" 

A  deep  sigh  was  for  some  minutes  his  only  answer, 
then,  gazing  steadily  in  my  face,  he  said,  "  And  have 
you  really  no  idea? — But  why  should  I  be  surprised 
at  the  blindness  of  others,  when  I  myself  have  only 
become  aware  of  the  true  nature  of  my  own  feelings 
when  my  peace  of  mind  is  destroyed,  and  all  chance 
of  happiness  for  me  in  this  life  has  fled  for  ever  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  dear  Harry?"  replied  I, 
"  what  can  you  refer  to  ?" 

"  Have  you  not  thought  me  very  much  altered  of 
late?"  he  continued. 

"  Since  you  ask  me,  I  have  fancied  that  illness 
was  beginning  to  sour  your  temper,"  I  replied. 

"  Illness  of  mind,  not  body,"  he  resumed  ;  "  for 
now,  when  life  has  lost  all  charm  for  me,  I  am  regain- 
ing health  and  strength  apace. — You  must  have 
observed  with  what  a  jaundiced  eye  I  have  regarded 
every  thing  that  Lawless  has  done ;  what  was  the 
feeling,  think  you,  which  has  led  me  to  do  so? 
Jealousy! " 

"  Jealousy?"  exclaimed  I,  as  for  the  first  time  the 
true  state  of  the  case  flashed  across  me — "  Oh! 
Harry,  why  did  you  not  speak  of  this  sooner?" 

"  Why,  indeed  ;  because  in  my  blindness  I  fancied 
the  affection  I  entertained  for  your  sister  was  merely 
a  brother's  love,  and  did  not  know,  till  the  chance  of 
losing  her  for  ever  opened  my  eyes  effectually,  that 
she  had  become  so  essential  to  my  happiness  that 
life  without  her  would  be  a  void. — If  you  but  knew 
the  agony  of  mind  I  endured  while  they  were  acting 
that  hateful  Charade  last  night!  I  quite  shudder 
when  I  think  how  I  felt  towards  Lawless;  I  could 
have  slain  him  where  he  stood  without  a  shadow  of 
compunction. — No,  I  must  leave  this  place  without 
delay ;  I  would  not  go  through  what  I  suffered 
yesterday  again  for  anything — I  could  not  bear  it." 

"  Oh  !  if  we  had  but  known  this  sooner,"  exclaimed 
I,  "  so  much  might  have  been  done, — I  only  parted 
from  Lawless  five  minutes  before  I  met  you,  telling 
him  that  if  Fanny  approved  of  his  suit  neither  my 
mother  nor  I  would  offer  the  slightest  opposition. 
But  is  it  really  too  late  to  do  any  thing?  shall  I  speak 
to  Fanny?" 

"  Not  for  worlds!"  exclaimed  Oaklands  impetuously; 
"  do  not  attempt  to  influence  her  in  the  slightest 
degree.  If,  as  my  fears  suggest,  she  really  love 
Lawless,  she  must  never  learn  that  my  affection  for 
her  has  exceeded  that  of  a  brother, — never  know  that 
from  henceforth  her  image  will  stand  between  me 
and  happiness,  and  cast  its  shadow  over  the  whole 
future  of  my  life." 

He  stood  for  a  moment,  his  hands  pressed  upon 
his  brow  as  if  to  shut  out  some  object  too  painful  to 
behold,  and  then  continued  abruptly,  "  Lawless  has 
proposed,  then?" 

"  He  has  asked  my  consent,  and  his  next  step  will 
of  course  be  to  do  so,"  replied  I. 


"  Then  my  fate  will  soon  be  decided,"  returned 
Oaklands.  "  Now  listen  to  me,  Frank  ;  let  this  matter 
take  its  course  exactly  as  if  this  conversation  had 
never  passed  between  us.  Should  Fanny  be  doubtful, 
and  consult  you,  do  your  duty  as  Lawless's  friend  and 
her  brother — place  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
fairly  before  her,  and  then  let  her  decide  for  herself 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  attempting  to  bias  her, 
— will  you  promise  to  do  this,  Frank?" 

"  Must  it  indeed  be  so?  can  nothing  be  done?  no 
scheme  hit  upon?"  returned  I,  sorrowfully. 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind  must  be  attempted,"  re- 
plied Oaklands  sternly  :  "  could  I  obtain  your  sis- 
ter's hand  to-morrow  by  merely  raising  my  finger, 
I  would  not  do  so  while  there  remained  a  possibility 
of  her  preferring  Lawless.  Do  you  imagine  that  I 
could  be  content  to  be  accepted  out  of  compassion? 
No,"  he  added  more  calmly,  "  the  die  will  soon  be  cast, 
till  then  I  will  remain,  and  if,  as  I  fear  is  only  too 
certain,  Lawless's  suit  is  favourably  received,  I  shall 
leave  this  place  instantly — put  it  on  the  score  of  health 
— make  Ellis  order  me  abroad — the  German  Baths, 
Madeira.  Italy,  I  care  not,  all  places  will  be  alike  to 
me  then." 

"  And  how  miserable  Sir  John  will  be  at  this 
sudden  determination,"  returned  I,  "  and  he  is  so 
happy  now  in  seeing  your  health  restored  !" 

"  Ah!  this  world  is  truly  termed  a  vale  of  tears," 
replied  Harry,  mournfully,  "  and  the  trial  hardest  to 
bear  is  the  sight  of  the  unhappiness  we  cause  those 
we  love.  Strange  that  my  acts  seem  always  fated  to 
bring  sorrow  upon  my  father's  grey  head,  when  I 
would  willingly  lay  down  my  life  to  shield  him  from 
suffering.  But  do  not  imagine  that  I  will  selfishly  give  . 
way  to  grief, — no ;  as  soon  as  your — as  soon  as  Lawless 
is  married,  I  shall  return  to  England  and  devote 
myself  to  my  father ;  my  duty  to  him  and  your 
friendship  will  be  the  only  interests  that  bind  me  to 
life." 

He  paused,  and  then  added,  "  Frank,  you  know 
me  too  well  to  fancy  that  I  am  exaggerating  my 
feelings  or  even  deceiving  myself  as  to  the  strength 
of  them ;  this  is  no  sudden  passion,  my  love  for 
Fanny  has  been  the  growth  of  years,  and  the  gentle 
kindness  with  which  she  attended  on  me  during  my 
illness, — the  affectionate  tact  (for  I  believe  she  loves 
me  as  a  brother,  though  I  have  almost  doubted  even 
that  of  late)  with  which  she  forestalled  my  every 
wish,  proved  to  me  how  indispensable  she  has  become 
to  my  happiness. — But,"  he  continued,  seeing,  I 
imagine  by  the  painful  expression  of  my  face,  the 
effect  his  words  were  producing  on  me,  "  in  my  selfish- 
ness I  am  rendering  you  unhappy.  We  will  speak 
no  more  of  this  matter  till  my  fate  is  certain;  should 
it  be  that  which  I  expect,  let  us  forget  that  this  con- 
versation ever  passed ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  Lawless 
should  meet  with  a  refusal — but  that  is  an  alternative 
I  dare  not  contemplate. — And  now,  farewell." 

So  saying  he  wrung  my  hand  with  a  pressure  that 
vouched  for  his  returning  strength,  and  left  me.  In 
spite  of  my  walk,  I  had  not  much  appetite  for  my 
breakfast  that  morning. 
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A  CONF1DENTAL  LETTER  OF  SENECA 
TO  HIS  FRIEND  PISO. 
Cleomias  will  deliver  this  safely  into  your  Lands  ; 
after  which,  I  trust  it  will  meet  neither  other  hands 
nor  eyes  save  your  own.  Rather  would  I,  Piso,  that 
you  had  not  confided  to  me  the  present  matter;  your 
opinions  and  determinations  on  the  merits  of  the  case 
in  question,  and  your  resolutions  as  to  how  to  proceed 
upon  it,  seem  already  made  up  ;  and  though  you  at- 
tempt a  form  of  consultation,  to  my  apprehension 
you  rather  invite  my  approval  of  the  course  of  action 
you  have  traced  out  for  yourself,  than  request  my 
judgment  and  advice  upon  that  which  you  should 
follow. 

How  absurd  is  this  species  of  self-delusion  in 
men ;  yet  how  general !  How  ably  would  every 
cause  of  trivial  injury  be  pleaded,  were  the  angry 
passions  of  the  plaintiffs  permitted  to  become  their 
advocates  !  and  what  sophistry  was  ever  yet  so  subtle 
or  so  cunning  as  that  with  which  the  ambition  of  a 
legal  revenge  would  inspire  the  pleader  ?  Your  over- 
weening and  preposterous  anger  against  your  neigh- 
bour Strato,  its  long  continuance,  and,  yet  more, 
its  studious  concealment  from  him  who  has  provoked 
it,  almost  make  you  (in  my  mind)  to  change  places 
with  the  culprit,  whose  small  offence  seems  lost  in  the 
larger  injury  by  which,  in  the  way  of  retribution, 
you  are  preparing  to  overwhelm  him.  When  your 
neighbour  Strato  first  trespassed  upon  your  estates, 
and  you  became  sensible  of  his  encroachments,  did 
you  apprize  him  of  his  aggression  ?  Did  you  not 
lather,  by  an  assumed  blindness,  a  pretended  inertness, 
purposely  encourage  him  to  repeat  the  injury,  to  the 
increase  of  your  own  enmity  and  the  amount  of  his 
intended  punishment? 

Ought  you  not,  instead  of  thus  mimicking  the 
sleeping  lion,  rather  to  have  warned  him  of  the 
danger  he  was  incurring?  What  pleasure  can  a  being 
endowed  with  the  divine  gift  of  reason  receive  from 
the  indulgence  of  a  mercenary  revenge  ;  the  award 
of  a  fine  of  yellow  dross,  wrung  from  the  hard 
earnings  of  a  necessitous  man,  whose  poverty,  more 
probably  than  his  principles,  has  been  accessory  to 
his  offence  ? 

It  is  not  in  this  way  the  "gods  deal  with  us  :  slow 
indeed  to  punish  our  crimes,  they  sometimes  allow, 
for  the  chances  of  repentance  and  reparation,  a  long, 
a  healthful,  and  a  prosperous  life;  the  salutary  visitings 
of  memory,  of  conscience,  and  .of  remorse,  are  fre- 
quent for  our  good,  and  even  when  we  have  reached 
the  very  threshold  of  eternity,  the  gracious  opportunity 
of  atonement  is  not  withdrawn. 

Piso,  rather  would  I  that  the  Emperor's  suspicions 
of  a  treasonable  secret  between  us  were  verified,  than 
be  forced  to  receive  the  conviction,  that  a  sin  so 
sordid  as  malice  inhabited  the  bosom  of  my  friend. 
Accept,  I  beseech  you,  from  my  counsel,  the  means 
of  bestowing  the  most  perfect  and  efficient  punish- 
ment on  your  enemy ;  forgive  him,  and  thus  at  once 
inflict  upon  him  the  sting  of  remorse  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  your  superiority. 

BARTHELEMI  ESTEBAN  MURILLO ; 

OR,  THE  BOY-PAINTER  OF  SPAIN. 

Chapter  I. 

It  was  sunrise,  and  the  door  of  a  small  house, 
situated  in  a  retired  part  of  Seville,  was  gently  opened, 
out  of  which  issued  a  man  still  young,  whose  pale 
features  showed  that  he  was  only  just  recovering  from 
a  severe  illness ;  he  was  followed  by  a  young  woman. 


"  If  you  feel  strong  enough,  Estcban,"  said  she  as 
she  stopped  in  the  doorway,  while  the  Spaniard 
arranged  the  folds  of  his  mantle,  "you  might  go  to 
the  merchant  Ozorio,  and  beg  of  him  to  wait  a  few  days 
longer,  as  our  little  fellow  has  not  yet  finished  the 
number  of  pictures  which  he  ordered  for  the  seaman's 
venture.  Indeed  I  do  not  know  what  Barthelemi  has 
been  about  these  six  months,  for  he  does  almost 
nothing,  not  even  his  escutcheons.  Don  Manuel's 
escutcheon  is  not  begun,  that  of  the  Marquis  of 
Sylva  is  not  finished,  those  of  Donna  Inesilla,  and 
the  three  brothers  Henriquez,  are  in  exactly  the  same 
state  as  the  first  day  he  got  them ;  and  Ozorio's 
pictures  are  not  a  bit  more  advanced." 

"  I  shall  be  able  to  work  in  a  few  days,  Theresina," 
replied  Esteban  ;  "my  eyes  are  better,  and  then  I 
will  help  him." 

"That  will  not  tell  me  how  he  spends  his  time," 
replied  Theresina ;  "  he  who  was  formerly  so  good  a 
workman,  and  used  to  be  called  the  Little  Escutcheon 
Painter,  and  had  them  finished  almost  as  soon  as 
ordered — Woe  is  me,  should  my  child  have  got  into 
bad  company  or  bad  habits!" 

"  Does  he  always  stay  out  for  half  the  day  ?" 

"Alas!  Esteban,  for  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  this 
long  time  back." 

"  And  do  you  know  where  he  goes,  wife?" 

"  I  dare  not  ask  him,  Esteban ;  I  am  afraid  of 
causing  him  to  tell  a  falsehood." 

"  But  why  do  you  take  it  for  granted  he  would  tell 
a  lie,  Theresina?  " 

"  Perhaps  he  might  only  give  me  an  evasive 
answer,  and  that  would  be  want  of  respect  to  me,  and 
I  could  not  bear  that  he  should  do  that,  either." 

"  But  he  will  perhaps  answer  you  truly  and  satis- 
factorily," said  Esteban. 

The  mother  shook  her  head. 

"  If  he  intended  that  I  should  know,  he  would  not 
wait  for  me  to  ask  him,"  said  she.  "  However,  perhaps 
I  am  wrong  to  suspect  him,  or  to  be  uneasy  at  his 
silence, — and  his  mysterious  conduct,"  added  she  a 
moment  after.  "  Are  not  all  his  earnings  for  us  ? 
For  the  six  months  you  were  ill,  Esteban,  was  not 
Barthelemi  the  sole  support  of  the  house?  Certainly 
it  was  not  the  produce  of  my  needle  merely  that  paid 
the  physician  or  apothecary.  And  if  I  am  uneasy, 
Esteban,  I  believe  it  is  the  very  nature  of  a  mother 
to  be  anxious  ;  but  to  be  sure  he  often  returns  home 
very  late." 

"  Seville  is  a  quiet  place,  Theresina;  and  then  the 
little  fellow  never  has  money  enough  about  him  to 
cause  any  fear  of  thieves.  However,  I  will  scold  him, 
Theresina,  I  will  not  let  him  make  you  thus  uneasy." 

"  Oh !  pray  do  not  scold  him,  Esteban  ;  Barthelemi 
is  the  best  gift  of  Heaven, — Barthelemi  is  an  angel !  " 
said  the  young  mother,  with  a  touching  expression  of 
maternal  love.  "  Though  God  were  to  overwhelm  us 
with  the  greatest  misfortunes, — though  he  were  to 
deprive  us  of  health,  and  plunge  us  in  poverty,  yet 
if  he  be  graciously  pleased  to  leave  us  this  dear  child, 
I  would  not,  I  could  not  complain;  there  is  not  such 
another  in  the  world." 

"  That  is  the  way  with  all  mothers !"  said  the  invalid, 
smiling.  "  Just  now  she  was  accusing  him  ;  1  pro- 
mised to  scold  him  for  her,  and  then  she  begins  to 
defend  him.  Be  consistent  at  least,  Theresina ;  either 
Barthelemi  does  his  duty,  and  then  I,  as  his  father, 
can  have  nothing  to  say,  or  he  neglects  it,  and  in  that 
case  it  is  my  place  to  reprimand  him." 

"  He  is  so  very  young,"  said  Theresina,  "  that  I  am 
afraid  of  expecting  too  much  from  him." 
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"  He  will  soon  be  fourteen  ! "  said  the  father. 

"  He  is  barely  thirteen,"  replied  the  mother ; 
"  Barthelemi  was  born  on  thelst  of  January,  1(518,  and 
this  is  the  8th  of  March,  1631,  just  thirteen  years, 
two  months,  seven  davs." 

"  Barthelemi  is  not  alone,  I  hear  some  noise  in  his 
room,"  said  Esteban. 

"Little  Ozorio  is  with  him,  his  father  sends  him  to 
study  under  my  son,"  said  the  young  mother,  with  an 
air  of  pride  which  made  the  father  smile.  "  My  son 
is  his  master." 

"  The  master  and  pupil  seem  to  have  pretty  much 
the  same  amount  of  sense. — But  listen,  Theresina." 

Both  being  now  silent,  these  words  reached  them  : 
"  You  must  laugh  and  cry  when  I  please,  or  I  will 
pummel  you  well,"  said  the  voice  of  a  child,  in  an 
accent  of  the  most  imperious  command. 

"  That  might  be  a  good  plan,  and  most  effectual  in 
producing  the  last  result,"  said  Esteban,  moving  away, 
"  but  as  to  laughter,  it  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  very 
successful.  Good  da}r,  Theresina,  1  am  going  to 
Ozorio." 

"  And  I  will  go  and  put  a  stop  to  what  is  going  on 
above,"  replied  Theresina,  re-entering  the  house,  whilst 
her  husband  slowly  went  on  his  way. 

Chapter  II. 

Theresina  slowly  ascended  a  little  wooden  stair- 
case, which  led  to  the  first  story,  and  opening  the  door 
of  a  room  at  the  top  of  this  staircase,  was  seized  with 
an  involuntary  burst  of  laughter  at  the  scene  presented 
to  her  view,  but,  quickly  repressing  it,  she  assumed  an 
air  of  severity,  which  ill  suited  the  sweet  and  gentle 
countenance  of  the  young  Spanish  mother. 

An  easel  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  on  which 
was  a  picture  just  begun,  and  not  far  from  the  easel 
was  a  boy  of  about  ten  years  old,  tied  to  a  chair,  and 
screaming  with  might  and  main  ;  while  another  boy, 
somewhat  taller,  was  tickling  him,  repeating  in  the 
gravest  and  most  imperative  tone, — 

"  Laugh,  I  say, — laugh,  laugh  !  " 

"What  is  all  this,  Barthelemi?"  said  Theresina, 
having  succeeded  in  recovering  her  gravity. 

"  Oh  !  is  it  you,  mother?"  said  Barthelemi,  turning 
round.  "You  can  be  of  such  use  to  me.  Will  you 
tickle  Meneses  whilst  1  am  painting?" 

"  No,  no,  Senora,"  said  Meneses,  in  a  most  piteous 
tone.    "  Pray  do  not." 

"To  tickle  the  poor  child!"  said  Theresina,  "are 
you  mad,  Barthelemi  ?" 

"  Mad  !  to  do  as  Velasquez  did  !"  said  Barthelemi. 

"  Velasquez  is  never  out  of  his  mouth,"  grumbled 
Meneses. 

"  Velasquez  is  a  great  painter  !  "  said  Barthelemi, 
"  and.  please  God,  so  will  I  be  too." 

"  I  hope  so,"  replied  Theresina  ;  "  but  most  certainly 
it  was  not  by  tickling  children  that  Velasquez  ac- 
quired the  talent  which  now  places  him  at  the  head 
of  the  Gallo-Spanish  school  of  Madrid." 

"  Ah,  but  Velasquez  had  a  peasant,  who  laughed 
or  cried  whenever  he  wished,"  said  Barthelemi, 
"  whilst  there  is  no  getting  any  good  of  Meneses:" 

"  Meneses  is  not  a  peasant,"  said  the  boy  angrily. 
"  He  is  the  son  of  Senor  Ozorio,  picture-merchant  at 
the  sign  of  the  Palette  of  Apelles,  on  the  Place  de-la- 
Plata,  at  Seville.  My  father  sends  me  here  to  learn, 
and  not  to  be  tickled  or  beaten  from  morning  till 
night." 

"  If  you  laughed  when  I  bid  you,  I  should  not 
have  tickled  you,"  replied  Barthelemi,  with  the  utmost 
gravity  ;  "  nor  should  I  be  obliged  to  beat  you  if  you 


would  cry  when  I  order  you.  Tell  me,  do  you  think 
it  can  be  amusing  to  me  either  to  tickle  or  beat 
you  ?  " 

"  And  tell  me,  do  you  think  it  can  be  so  amusing 
to  me  to  be  beaten  or  tickled?" 

"  The  boy  is  right,  Barthelemi." 

"  Velasquez — "  said  Barthelemi. 

"  Velasquez  again !  "  interrupted  Theresina.  With- 
out appearing  to  notice  the  interruption,  Barthe- 
lemi continued, — 

"  Velasquez,  after  having  studied  under  Ferrera  the 
Elder  and  under  Francois  Pacheco,  resolved  to  have 
no  longer  any  other  master  than  nature,  and  with  this 
view  attached  to  him  a  young  peasant  who  accom- 
panied him  everywhere,  and  whom  he  made  to  assume 
every  position  which  he  wished  to  represent,  and  to 
laugh  and  cry  at  his  pleasure,  and  I  am  only  following 
his  example.  Who  knows  but  that  Seville  will  one  day 
make  a  boast  of  having  given  birth  to  Barthelemi 
Esteban  Murillo? — But  enough  :  it  is  getting  late,  we 
must  go.    Come,  Meneses." 

"  And  how  am  I  to  go,  when  I  can  stir  neither  hand 
nor  foot?" 

"  You  are  right,  I  forgot  that  little  impediment  to 
your  movements,"  said  Barthelemi,  laughingly  has- 
tening to  unbind  his  pupil. 

"  Are  3^ou  going  out,  my  son  ?  "  inquired  Theresina. 
"  May  I  ask  whither?  " 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  mamma ;  only  if  you  will  allow 
me,  I  will  tell  you  some  other  time,"  replied  Barthe- 
lemi without  the  slightest  embarrassment.  "It  would 
take  too  long  to  explain  just  now.  Meneses,  bring 
my  palette,  the  box  of  colours  and  the  parasol." 

"  You  have  secrets  then  from  your  mother,  Barthe- 
lemi;  that  is  bad,"  said  Theresina,  in  a  tone  of  soft 
reproach. 

"Another  time,  my  dear  mamma,  another  time," 
said  Barthelemi,  accompanying  each  word  with  a  kiss, 
as  if  trying  to  make  her  forget  by  his  caresses  that 
he  was  giving  no  answer  to  her  question,  "Another 
time  ;  this  evening  or  to-morrow ;  I  am  in  a  hurry 
now.  We  are  going  into  the  fields,  Meneses  and  I  ; 
you  see  there  is  nothing  very  alarming  in  that,  my 
own  sweet  little  mother." 

"Take  your  large  straw  hat,  then,  and  your  mantle, 
Barthelemi:  the  mantle  will  shelter  vou  from  the 
cold  as  well  as  from  the  heat.  Stay  in  the  shade ; 
but  if  you  are  very  warm,  do  not  stay  long  there; 
get  into  the  sun, — yet  take  care,  for  a  sun-stroke  is 
to  be  dreaded."  ' 

"  You  are  the  tenderest  of  mothers,  and  the  most 
ingenious  in  tormenting  yourself,"  said  Barthelemi, 
embracing  his  mother  for  the  last  time,  and  making 
his  escape,  ran  off,  followed  by  Meneses. 

Chapter  III. 

The  day  was  closing,  and  Theresina,  sitting  in  the 
window  with  her  husband,  was  making  lace,  while 
Esteban  was  reading,  and  both  seemed  wholly  en- 
grossed by  their  respective  occupations,  but  on  the 
part  of  the  young  woman  it  was  only  seeming.  Her 
thoughts  were  far  away  from  the  bobbins  she  was  so 
busily  twisting.  A  passing  step,  the  bark  of  a  dog, 
the  cackling  of  a  hen,  the  opening  or  shutting  of  a 
door,  nay,  the  slightest  noise,  called  up  an  expression 
either  of  expectation  or  disappointment  to  the  sweet 
face  of  the  Andalusian.  But  whether  with  head  put 
close  up  to  the  casement,  in  eager  listening  to  every 
noise  in  the  street,  or  whether  bent  over  her  work, 
her  large  dark  eyes  seemed  following  every  movement 
of  the  bobbins,  her  fingers  went  at  the  same  equal 
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and  rapid  rate,  and  might  have  passed  for  those  of 
an  automaton,  set  in  motion  by  mechanism. 

A  knock  at  the  door  made  both  the  husband  and 
wife  start. 

"  It  is  Barthelemi !"  said  Esteban. 

"  It  is  neither  his  step  nor  his  knock,"  said  Theresina, 
rising  to  open  the  door,  and  returning  the  next  moment 
followed  by  a  middle-aged  man,  so  miserably  clad 
that  at  the  first  glance  one  would  have  taken  him 
for  a  beggar. 

*•  Senor  Ozorio,"  said  Theresina,  announcing  him. 
Esteban  rose  to  greet  the  merchant,  whom  he  con- 
ducted to  a  chair. 

"Ouf!"  said  he,  seating  himself,  "I  am  come  for 
my  son,  and  I  have  also  a  little  business  with  Bar- 
thelemi." 

"  Our  two  sons  are  gone  out  together,  Senor  Ozorio," 
said  Theresina  quickly;  "they  said  they  wanted  to 
paint  from  nature,  and  they  are  gone  into  the  fields  to 
sketch  flowers." 

"What  an  idea!"  said  the  merchant,  "with  the 
heat  there  has  been  all  day  !  But  Meneses  and  he  are 
both  young,  and  if  it  is  their  fancy  to  work  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  why  not  let  them  gratify  themselves? 
Young  people,  now-a-days,  are  very  strange,  Senor 
and  Senora.  I  do  not  think  they  would  have  caught 
me  going  to  sketch  flowers  in  the  fields.  In  the 
summer  it  would  have  been  too  warm,  and  in  the 
winter  too  cold.  Oh  !  from  the  very  first  I  always  liked 
to  take  care  of  myself.  Good  people  are  scarce,  you 
know,  and  should  do  so.  I  seldom  have  a  cold, — never 
more  than  seven  or  eight  in  the  year;  and  this  was 
the  reason  I  chose  to  be  a  merchant.  One  is  always 
at  home  ;  one  is  never  obliged  to  go  out.  I  detest 
what  they  call  exercise.  However,  I  was  born  a 
merchant;  fancy  me,  Senora,  when  I  was  only  ten 
years  old,  the  age  of  Meneses,  already  buying,  not 
pictures,  but  images,  which  I  sold  again  at  good 
profit.  I  was  born  a  merchant,  but  Meneses,  oh  !  he 
is  not  at  all  like  me.  I  have  never  seen  him  either 
buy  or  sell  anything.  Oh !  the  young  people,  the 
young  people  of  the  present  day  !  " 

"They  are  not  so  bad,  after  all,  Senor  Ozorio," 
said  Theresina,  who,  like  all  mothers,  however  she 
might  herself  find  fault  with  her  child,  yet  could  not 
bear  to  have  him  blamed  by  others.  "  If  my  relation, 
Jean  del  Castillo,  who  gave  my  son  his  first  lessons 
in  drawing,  had  not  gone  to  settle  at  Cadiz,  Bar- 
thelemi would  certainly  be  now  a  great  painter." 

"  No,  Senora  Theresina,"  said  the  merchant  to  her, 
with  the  hesitation  of  one  who  is  going  to  say  some- 
thing unpleasant,  "no,  your  son  is  certainly  a  very  fine 
boy,  and  gives  you  all  his  earnings,  and  he  does  not 
colour  badly,  but  you  must  not  let  this  turn  your  head, 
or  make  you  fancy  that  because  he  daubs  some 
escutcheons,  and  does  some  little  pictures  passably 
enough,  that  Murillo  will  arrive  at  anything  more — 
no,  illusions  are  pleasant,  but  this  one  would  be  too 
great — Murillo  will  gain  a  livelihood,  do  you  see,  by 
making  pictures  for  America,  because  there  the 
people  are  not  too  highly  civilized,  and  provided  they 
see  colours,  plenty  of  colours  on  the  canvass,  provided 
the  men  are  painted  with  their  nose  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  their  face,  and  that  they  are  able  clearly  to 
distinguish  two  arms  and  two  legs, — and  provided  their 
landscapes  have  green  in  them,  which  stands  for 
trees,  and  blue,  which  stands  for  water,  and  yellow, 
which  they  know  is  meant  for  a  sky  with  full  blaze  of 
sun,  the  Americans  are  content;  but  it  is  not  so  in 
Spain — they  look  for  much  more." 

"  Here  is  my  son  !"  suddenly  exclaimed  Theresina, 


who  for  some  moments  had  been  in  the  attitude  of 
listening,  and,  rising  quickly,  the  fond  mother  hastened 
to  the  door,  which  she  had  opened  before  her  son  had 
knocked. 

"  So  you  are  come  at  last!  "  said  in  the  same  breath 
the  merchant  and  Senor  Esteban  to  the  two  children, 
who  now  entered  the  room  with  Theresina. 

Having  kissed  his  father's  hand  and  made  inquiries 
after  his  health,  the  tallest  of  the  two  children,  a  hand- 
some boy,  with  a  dark  complexion  and  slight  graceful 
figure,  addressed  the  merchant. 

"  We  have  just  been  at  your  house,  Senor  Ozorio," 
said  he  ;  "  I  had  taken  Meneses  thither,  but  as  we 
were  told  that  you  were  here,  Meneses  in  his  turn 
escorted  me." 

"And  my  pictures?"  demanded  the  merchant. 

"  Half  of  them  are  ready,  Senor  Ozorio ;  my  father 
can  tell  you." 

"  Half  of  them  !  Half  of  them !  That  will  not  do,  I 
must  have  all,  Barthelemi." 

"Stay,  do  not  be  angry,  my  old  customer,"  said 
little  Murillo  gaily,  "  you  shall  have  them  in  a  month." 

"In  a  month!  I  tell  you,  I  must  have  them  to- 
morrow, Barthelemi." 

"  They  are  not  finished,  Senor  Ozorio,  and  were 
you  to  go  on  till  to-morrow,  saying,  I  must  have 
them  to-morrow,  I  could  not  give  them  to  you." 

"  I  will  give  you  eight  days." 

"  That  is  not  enough,  Senor." 

"  Listen,  Barthelemi, — do  you  want  me  to  tell 
my  opinion  ? — for  six  months  you  have  not  been  like 
yourself,  nevertheless  I  must  acknowledge,  you  have 
never  before  made  me  wait  so  long  for  anything  I 
ordered.  What !  you  must  now  get  a  week  to  finish 
a  picture ! " 

"  In  a  short  time  it  will  be  quite  different,  Senor 
Ozorio,"  said  Barthelemi,  laughing;  "  I  am  in  hopes 
that  it  will  soon  take  me  three  months  only  to  finish 
one." 

"  GreatGoodness! — and  how  willyou  do  them, then? 

"  Oh,  my  dear  sir,  I  will  do  them  better." 

"  Look,  Barthelemi,  none  of  your  jokes,  I  beg  of 
you;  quantity,  not  quality  is  what  I  want;  so  pray 
do  not  trouble  yourself  about  having  them  good,  only 
give  me  enough  of  them." 

"  But  what  becomes  of  my  art? "  cried  the  young 
painter. 

"  And  of  my  money?"  said  the  merchant,  chinking 
his  long  purse. 

"  Senor  Ozorio,"  said  Murillo,  with  an  almost 
comic  seriousness,  "  you  must  resign  yourself,  for  I 
will  henceforth  give  you  none  but  good  pictures." 

"  But,  you  little  obstinate  creature,  you  give  me  quite 
good  enough,  and  what  need  you  care  provided  I 
buy  them,  and  pay  for  them? — Pay  down  on  the 
nail  too.  He  will  only  do  good  pictures,  forsooth, 
— only  good  pictures !  "  muttered  the  merchant 
angrily.  "  That  child  will  ruin  my  trade ;  who  in 
the  world  can  have  been  putting  these  things  into  his 
head,  giving  him  such  fancies? — Only  good  pictures, 
indeed  !  " 

"  Oh!  because,  do  you  see,  Senor  Ozorio,  six 
months  ago,  I  went  to  Senor  Antolinez — " 

"  Antolinez  ! "  cried  Ozorio,  "you  know  Senor 
Antolinez!  " 

"  His  son  is  about  my  age,"  replied  Barthelemi. 

"  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  your  conversation," 
said  Esteban,  who  until  then  had  been,  as  well  as  his 
wife,  content  to  remain  silent,  during  the  conversation 
between  the  merchant  and  his  son.  "  But  why, 
Senor  Ozorio,  do  you  appear  alarmed  at  my  son's 
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being  acquainted  with  Senor  Antolinez?  Is  he  not 
a  respectable  man?" 

"  Quite  so,  Senor  Esteban." 

"  Or  is  he  a  man  capable  of  setting  a  bad  example 

to  my  son?" 

"  His  conduct  is  most  exemplary,  Senor  Esteban." 

"  Or  of  giving  bad  advice,  Senor  Ozorio?" 

"  He  would  certainly  never  give  him  any  but 
what  was  good." 

"  What  do  you  mean  then,  Senor  Ozorio?  " 

"  Oh  !  that  is  my  secret,  Senor  Esteban;  you  must 
know,  it  is  Antolinez  who  buys  my  pictures,  upon 
which  I  always  have  a  loss, — a  trifling  one,  it  is  true, 
but  nevertheless,  a  loss,  and  the  little  fellow  would 
only  have  to  tell — you  understand — the  price  at 
which  I  buy  them  from  him — and  " 

"  You  are  afraid  they  would  begin  to  understand 
each  other,  and  do  without  you  as  a  go-between," 
added  Esteban.  "  Make  your  mind  easy,  Senor 
Ozorio,  my  son  is  incapable  of  such  bad  feeling,  and 
will  never,  merely  to  get  a  little  higher  price  from  a 
man  who  would  only  buy  from  him  once  in  the  year, 
quarrel  with  him  who  for  two  years  has  given  us  our 
livelihood.  You  have  been  our  only  support  for 
two  years,  Senor  Ozorio." 

"  Yes,  that  is  true,  with  the  pictures  and  the 
escutcheons  of  the  boy ;  but  I  must  say,  he  makes  a 
return  for  what  I  have  done  by  giving  lessons 
gratuitously  to  my  son  ;  however  I  am  just  as  glad 
that  you  do  me  justice." 

"Have  I  permission  to  go  on?"  said  Barthelemi, 
availing  himself  of  the  silence  occasioned  by  this 
answer. 

"  Yes,  you  may  go  on,"  said  his  father  to  him. 

"  About  six  months  ago,"  resumed  the  young 
Murillo,  "  I  was  at  Senor  Antolinez's,  who  offered,  as 
I  was  a  painter,  to  introduce  me  to  one  of  his  friends, 
named  Moga,  who  was  passing  through  Seville  on 
his  way  to  Cadiz. — Oh,  father  !  Oh  Senor  Ozorio! 
if  you  had  only  seen  the  copies  of  Van  Dyck  which 
he  showed  me, — of  Van  Dyck,  from  whom  this 
painter  got  his  finishing  lessons, — if  you  had  only 
seen  them — what  a  difference  between  them  and  my 
painting,  or  even  my  master's,  Jean  del  Castillo !  So 
ever  since,  instead  of  painting,  I  study — I  study,  this 
is  the  reason  I  am  never  at  home." 

"  And  where  do  you  study?"  inquired  his  mother. 

"  Everywhere,  mother. — In  the  iields." 

"  In  the  fields !  "  repeated  Ozorio,  ]  n  s  stonishment. 

"  I  try  to  seize  the  colouring  of  the  flowers." 

"  It  is  well  said,  that  children  never  think  of  any- 
thing but  mischief,"  said  Ozorio".  <!  What  is  the 
necessity,  may  I  ask  you,  of  going  into  the  fields  in 
order  to  paint  a  rose,  a  pink,  or  a  poppy?  Give  me  a 
brush  and  palette,  and  I  will  engage  to  do  any  of 
them  with  my  eyes  shut." 

"  But  very  badly,"  said  Barthelemi. 

"  Well  enough  for  such  a  price  as  I  give  for 
them." 

"  But  when  my  pictures  are  better,  you  will  pay 
me  higher,  Senor  Ozorio." 

"  Not  a  maravedis  more,  my  lad." 

"  Then  I  will  do  them  better,  were  it  only  for  my 
own  satisfaction,  Senor  Ozorio,  and  to  hear  myself 
complimented  by  judges  of  the  art,  such  as  Senor 
Moga,  for  instance.  I  made  a  sketch  yesterday 
which  I  showed  him  this  evening.  Oh !  if  you 
knew  what  he  said  to  me, — that  I  had  something  of 
Velesquez  in  my  touches,  and  in  my  chiaro-scuro." 

"Have  you  that  sketch  here?"  demanded  the 
merchant. 


Barthelemi  went  for  a  piece  of  canvass,  which 
he  had  laid  on  the  ground  on  entering  the  room. 

"  Here  it  is!"  said  he,  handing  it  to  the  merchant, 
who  gave  an  involuntary  smile  of  satisfaction,  but 
quickly  substituted  for  it  a  contemptuous  sneer. 
"  Bad,  bad,"  said  he,  protruding  the  lower  lip  much 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  upper,  "  bad,  very  bad — 
badly  designed.  This  arm  is  too  short,  and  then  it 
is  as  highly  coloured  as  if  it  were  not  a  mere  sketch, 
what  will  it  be  when  finished?  it  will  be  scarcely 
possible  to  get  this  picture  off  hand.  How  much  do 
you  ask  for  it?  " 

"  As  you  think  it  so  bad,  you  had  better  not  take 
it,  Senor  Ozorio,"  said  Barthelemi. 

"  Since  I  buy  all  you  do,  this  may  go  with  the 
others — and  as  you  may  be  in  want  of  cash, — I  have 
not  given  you  any  for  a  long  time — I  have  six 
ducats  about  me,  if  you  want  them;  but  remember, 
it  is  only  to  oblige  you.    Well,  is  it  a  bargain?  " 

Astonished  at  the  readiness  with  which  Senor 
Ozorio  had   just  offered  six   ducats,  Barthelemi 
began  to  suspect  that  his  picture  must  be  worth 
much  more,  and  quickly  answered, — 
"  I  say  ten." 

"  Your  appetite  grows  by  being  fed,  my  boy," 
replied  Ozorio,  who  saw  that  he  had  committed  him- 
self; "  because  I  offer  you  at  once  the  enormous 
sum  of  six  ducats,  your  head  is  turned.  Pooh  !  pooh  ! 
you  believe  yourself  to  be  already  a  second  Velesquez  ; 
but  the  more  I  look  at  the  picture,  the  more  I 
perceive  I  was  wrong,  and  to  prove  it  to  you,  as  you 
had  not  the  wit  to  take  me  at  my  first  word,  I  will 
now  only  give  you  four  ducats." 
"  I  have  said  ten,  Senor  Ozorio." 
"  Here,  will  you  take  five  for  it?  and  that  is  only 
for  your  father's  sake." 

"  I  have  said  ten,  Senor  Ozorio,"  repeated 
Barthelemi. 

"  Stay — I  come  back  to  my  first  offer,  to" please 
your  mother,  who  I  am  sure  will  be" glad  to  see  it 
sometimes  in  my  shop-window.  Weil!  what  say 
you  to  six?" 

"  I  have  said  ten,  and  I  will  not  go  back  of  my 
word,  Senor  Ozorio,"  replied  Barthelemi ;  but, 
indeed,  to  speak  freely  to  you,  I  should  like  very 
much  to  keep  it :  it  is  my  first  composition,  and 
besides,  I  prayed  so  earnestly  to  God  while  doing 
this  picture  that  I  cannot  but  hope  it  will  be  the 
means  of  bringing  me  good  luck." 

"  Well!  six  ducats;  is  not  that  luck,  little  one  ?" 
said  Ozorio. 

"  It  is  money,  Senor;  but  I  am  decided;  I  will 
not  give  it  for  less  than  I  said." 

"  And  I  will  not  give  a  maravedis  more." 
"Then  why  need  we  wrangle  any  more,  since  both 
our  minds  are  made  up?    I  am  resolved  to  keep  my 
picture." 

"  You  will  be  sorry  for  it  yet,  you  little  fool,"  said 
the  merchant,  rising  to  take  leave.  "  Come,  Meneses. 
Good  evening,  Esteban.    Your  servant,  Senora." 

"  Father,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  to-morrow,"  said 
Barthelemi,  in  a  whisper  to  his  father ;  then,  tenderly 
embracing-  his  mother,  he  retired  to  bed. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


Let  grace  and  goodness  be  the  principal  loadstone  of 
thy  affections*  For  love,  which  hath  ends,  will  have  an 
end ;  whereas,  that  which  is  founded  on  true  virtue,  will 
always  continue. — Dryden. 
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ON  THE  ROMANCES  OP  CHIVALRY. 
Tart  I. 

"I  will  tell  you  where  my  early  feet  wandered;  I  betook  me 
among  those  lofty  fables  and  romances  which  recount,  in  solemn 
cantos,  the  deeds  of  knighthood." — Milton. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  dwell  on  the  remarkable 
characteristics  of  the  Olden  Time,  without  making  some 
reference  to  those  Romances  which  were  the  delight 
of  our  chivalric  ancestors;  the  production  of  which 
occupied  the  pens  of  the  most  distinguished  Clerks; 
the  study  of  which,  as  a  glass  in  which  to  dress 
themselves,  was  the  peculiar  care  of  the  knights  and 
nobles;  and  the  perusal  of  which  was  the  delightful 
occupation  of  the  higher  classes,  in  hall  and  bower, 
even  long  after  the  style  of  life  which  they  exhibit 
had  passed  away.  The  majestic  tome  of  the  chivalric 
romance  sunk  beneath  the  far  heavier  weight  of  the 
elaborate  volumes  of  Gomherville,  Scuderi,  &c. ;  these 
"stately  impossibilities,"  as  they  have  been  happily 
termed,  have  fortunately  become  obsolete  in  their  turn, 
and  few  will  have  the  hardihood  now-a-days  to  disturb 
the  dust  in  which  they  repose. 

Not  so  with  the  Romances  of  Chivalry.  It  is  not 
likely,  nor  indeed  desirable,  that  the  perusal  of  the 
chivalric  romances  should  be  resumed ;  but  they 
must  always  be  regarded  with  curiosity  and  interest 
by  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  English  history  :  for 
the  sway  was  unparalleled  which  they  exercised  over 
the  minds  of  all  elevated  above  mere  serfism,  at  that 
important  period,  when  learning  and  civilization  were 
issuing  from  the  monasteries,  where  alone,  during 
many  preceding  ages,  they  were  to  be  found.  That 
those  ages  were  not  so  M  dark"  as  it  has  been  the 
vulgar  prejudice  to  call  them,  is  now  amply  proved ; 
but  it  was  when,  according  to  this  popular  creed,  they 
were  fast  brightening,  that  the  romances  of  chivalry 
began  to  illumine  life  and  to  guide  manners.  Divested, 
however,  of  all  more  important  considerations,  it  can- 
not but  be  interesting  to  look  at  the  romance  of 
chivalry — a  term,  at  least,  with  which  we  are  tolera- 
bly familiar — as  a  book  of  mere  amusement,  in  contrast 
with  the  nine  hundred  post  octavo  hot-pressed  pages, 
with  a  rivulet  of  type  elegantly  meandering  down  a 
meadow  of  margin,  which  form  the  novel  of  "  fashion- 
able life  "  of  to-dav. 

Though  in  succeeding  ages  the  diffusion  of  geo- 
graphical and  various  other  knowledge  may  have 
enlarged  the  mass  of  material  at  the  command  of  the 
novelist,  the  self  same  circumstance  has  detracted 
greatly  from  its  value  as  a  fitting  staple  of  true 
romance.  The  moment  a  thing  is  clearly  discerned 
and  fully  understood,  the  marvel  of  it  must  cease, — 
the  interest  of  it  very  often  does.  Perhaps,  in  no  age 
were  materials  of  so  widely  varied  a  nature  at  the 
command  of  the  true  romance-writer  as  in  those  in 
which  the  romances  of  chivalry  were  chiefly  pro- 
duced; thevery  confinement  of  the  sphere  of  knowledge 
conduced  to  the  success  of  the  novelist,  by  investing 
with  an  alluring  garb  of  wonder  and  mystery — those 
indispensable  attributes  of  the  sublime — innumerable 
circumstances,  which,  in  a  more  cultivated  age,  could 
not  excite  even  surprise,  and  which  now  are  rendered 
clear  to  the  capacity  of  children.  We  will  shortly 
look  at  the  various  storehouses  of  marvel  and  mystery 
whence  the  materials  of  these  tales  were  derived. 

The  Langue  d'  Oc,  or  Romance  Provenfal,  was  the 
first  of  the  modern  tongues,  after  the  discontinuance 
of  the  classical  languages,  in  which  sufficient  pro- 
ficiency was  attained  to  apply  it  to  any  literary 
purpose.    Though  short-lived,  soon  a  comparatively 


dead  language,  and  leaving  few  remains  of  any  in- 
trinsic worth,  it  was  the  common  bond  of  union 
between  princes  and  nobles,  who  were  spread  over  a 
considerable  tract  of  country;  and  its  epoch  is  one  of 
great  interest,  as  displaying  the  first  germs  of  those 
compositions  which,  in  northern  France,  branched  out 
into  the  varied  Fabliaux  and  the  more  elaborate 
chivalric  romances  — as  displaying  the  infant  struggles 
of  revivified  and  refining  society — the  first  introduction 
of  those  customs  of  minstrelsy,1  and  harp,  and  song, 
which  for  ages  after  were  so  marked  a  characteristic 
of  society,  and  the  first  faint  gleamings  of  a  general 
love  of  literature. 

The  songs  of  the  Troubadours  are  the  first  specimens, 
after  the  re-organization  of  the  European  world,  of 
popular  fiction  ;  we  mean  the  first  adapted  to  definite 
rules,  and  formed  after  (if  we  may  so  express  ourselves) 
a  general  acknowledged  code;  for  fiction,  in  the  guise 
of  vulgar  legend  and  varied  superstition,  is  inseparable 
from  humanity. 

Their  Chanzos  and  Sirventes,  the  former  chiefly 
sentimental  sonnets,  and  the  latter  satirical  and  moral 
fables,  are  of  simple  construction  and  bald  in  incident : 
they  have  no  foreign  ornament,  nor  classical  or  his- 
torical allusion ;  their  chief  fascination  consists  in 
that  harmony  of  versification  which  the  metre  in 
which  they  were  usually  composed  displays,  and 
which  was  easily  attainable  by  persons  quite  unedu- 
cated, but  who  were  endowed  by  nature  with  a  correct 
and  musical  ear.  Considered  in  this  light,  the  ex- 
temporaneous effusions  of  knights  and  ladies  in  those 
romantic  times,  which  at  a  first  glance  often  seem  to 
us  to  have  been  recorded  with  the  pen  more  of 
imagination  than  of  truth,  lose  much  of  the  marvellous 
— indeed  seem  both  possible  and  probable.  There  is, 
in  fact,  infinitely  more  improbability  in  the  elaborate 
and  grammatical  sonnets  of  fourteen  lines  including 
the  two  Alexandrines,  in  which  hapless  heroines  pour 
forth  their  sorrows  to  the  melting  moon,  in  the 
fashionable  novels  in  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
Truly,  if  these  novels  were  pictures  of  life,  our  grand- 
mothers must  have  been  endowed  with  a  wondrous 
talent  for  improvisation, — in  comparison  with  which 
the  long-descended  fame  of  the  troubadours  must  sink 
into  nothingness.  Miss  Edgeworth  was,  perhaps,  the 
very  first  who  trusted  to  reason,  common  sense,  and 
actual  life,  in  the  construction  of  a  novel. 

To  return  :  The  reign  of  the  minstrel  of  Provence 
and  Toulouse  was  as  evanescent  as  it  was  brilliant ;  he 
swayed  the  hearts,  alike  of  serf  and  noble, — gaining 
many  a  heartfelt  welcome  in  the  hut  of  the  peasant, 
and  many  a  golden  guerdon  at  the  footstool  of  the 
throne,  as 

"  Courted  and  caress'd, 
High  placed  in  hall  a  welcome  guest, 
He  poured  to  lord  and  lady  gay 
The  unpremeditated  lay." 

But  in  the  course  of  about  three  centuries  from 
their  first  appearance,  these  troubadours  of  southern 
France  had  totally  disappeared,  and  their  productions 
had  gralually  succumbed  beneath  the  somewhat 
sterner  literature  of  the  north.  For  during  this  time 
civilization  had  been  rapidly  advancing  on  the  north 
of  the  Loire.  The  Trouveurs,  for  some  time  the 
contemporaries  of  the  troubadours,  enriched,  im- 
proved, and  varied  the  materials  which,  in  the  first 
instance,  they  probably  borrowed  from  their  southern 
prototypes.  Advancing  knowledge  illumined  their 
productions;    improving    taste    refined,    and  new 

(1)  Those  customs  of  mere  amusement  and  pleasure:  the 
ancient  Scalds  and  Bards  had  a  higher  vocation. 
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incidents  and  ornaments  enriched  them.  The  trou- 
veurs  were  the  valued  and  favoured  friends  of  all 
classes,  and  no  mansion  was  complete  without  its  full 
complement  of  them  ;  nor  was  any  circumstance  of 
life  considered  as  fully  and  properly  achieved  unless 
celebrated  by  them.  At  the  close  of  the  day,  whether 
occupied  in  war  or  the  chase,  when  the  gates  were 
closed  and  the  sentinels  placed,  the  more  substantial 
parts  of  the  banquet  removed,  and  the  wine-cup 
stirring,  that  wine-cup  was  hardly  more  indispensable 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  evening  than  were  the  harp  and 
lay  of  the  minstrel,  as  he  sang  in  a  somewhat  sterner 
strain  than  the  voluptuous  troubadour  the  lay  of  love 
or  glory,  the  meed  of  valour,  or  recounted  in  "  solemn 
canto  "  the  lofty  deeds  of  knights  and  heroes.  As 
Wordsworth  thus  describes  him — 

"  In  days  of  yore  how  fortunately  fared 
The  Minstrel !  wandering  from  hall  to  hall, 
Baronial  court  or  royal ;  cheered  w  ith  gifts 
Munificent,  and  love,  and  ladies'  praise  : 
Now  meeting  on  his  road  an  armed  knight, 
Now  resting  with  a  pilgrim  by  the  side 
Of  a  clear  brook  ;  beneath  an  abbey's  roof 
One  evening  sumptuously  lodged  ;  the  next 
Humbly, in  a  religious  hospital; 
Or  with  some  merry  outlaws  of  the  wood ; 
Or  haply  shrouded  in  a  hermit's  cell. 
Him,  sleeping  or  awake,  the  robber  spared; 
He  walked,  protected  from  the  sword  of  war 
By  virtue  of  that  sacred  instrument 
His  Harp." 

The  Romance  Wallon,  the  language  of  the  trou- 
veurs  of  northern  France,  acquired  strength,  and 
force,  and  extension,  from  the  intermixture  of  numerous 
words  and  phrases  engrafted  on  it,  from  their  own 
language,  by  the  conquering  Normans ;  and  as  these 
chiefs  devoted  themselves  to  their  new  settlement,  and 
wisely  encouraged  native  intellect  and  talent,  this 
language  became,  under  William  the  Conqueror  and 
his  successors,  the  medium  for  recording  those  works 
of  skill  and  imagination,  those  Romances  to  which  our 
sketch  has  especial  reference. 

But  though  the  romances  of  chivalry,  clad  in  the 
garb  of  the  time,  invested  with  the  peculiar  attributes 
of  chivalric  manners,  appeared  suddenly  and  with 
unwonted  brilliancy,  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that 
the  varied  materials  which  were  collocated  in  the  best 
of  them,  had  been  gradually  and  imperceptibly  accu- 
mulated during  the  course  of  many  ages;  had  long 
formed  themes  for  all  the  varied  grades  of  trouveurs, 
gestours,  raconteurs,  &c. ;  and  were  derived  originally, 
probably  from  all  those  sources,  classical,  northern, 
and  eastern,  which  have,  each  in  its  turn,  found  exclu- 
sive supporters  in  the  historians  of  antiquarian  lore. 

Suppose  we  endeavour  to  glance  at  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  various  legends  which  constitute  so 
much  of  the  staple  as  well  as  ornament  of  chivalric 
romance. 

The  northern  countries  of  Europe  were,  before  the 
Christian  era,  assailed  by  a  tribe  of  Asiatic  pagans  from 
Georgia  and  the  countries  bordering  the  Black  Sea. 
These  intruders  established  themselves,  and  their 
religious  rites  also  ;  they  were  noted  for  their  magical 
arts,  and  their  gloomy  and  revolting  superstitions, 
which  were  more  strongly  impressed  upon  the  mind 
by  local  associations  (indigenous  to  their  new  settle- 
ment) of  dismal  pine  forests,  savage  precipices,  icy 
regions,  and  stormy  coasts.    They  dared  to 

«  Bid  unfold 
The  veil  that  from  unholy  eyes 
Close  curtains  heaven's  dread  mysteries 

for  they  muttered  charms,  by  which  the  elements  were 


subdued  at  their  command,  terror  rode  on  the  black 
cloud,  and  the  wind  carried  destruction  in  its  blast. 
At  their  adjuration,  hail  poured  down  from  heaven, 
lightning  glanced  along  the  sky,  demons  flitted  before 
the  startled  traveller, — or  even  the  dead  arose  from 
the  tomb,  to  freeze  him  with  horror.  Long,  long  did 
these  fearful  superstitions  maintain  their  hold  on  the 
ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  Scandinavians,  and 
very  terrible  they  were  ;  the  lingering  traces  of  them, 
at  a  comparatively  modern  period,  have  been  admirably 
displayed  by  the  master  magician  and  king  of 
romancers,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  striking  and 
finished  portrait  of  Noma  the  Reimkennar,  in  the 
novel  of  "The  Pirate." 

Though  it  had  a  brighter  aspect,  and  was  not  in  all 
points  divested  of  beneficent  characteristics,  still  the 
religion  of  the  Scandinavians  was  essentially  one  of 
fear,  of  awe,  of  dread.  Their  very  festivals  were 
accompanied  by  fearful  ceremonies;  and  the  Scalds,  or 
historians,  in  singing  the  praises  of  their  heroes,  would 
seek  to  magnify  them  by  assimilating  their  charac- 
ters as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  revolting  superstitions 
which  characterized  their  theology.  These  Scalds 
(like  the  minstrels  of  a  later  date)  were  inseparable 
from  their  chiefs  or  heroes  in  every  excursion,  whether 
of  war  or  pastime  ;  and  their  traditions  would  thus 
naturally  reach  England,  and  the  environs  of  France, 
during  the  various  incursions  of  the  Scandinavian 
warriors. 

By  degrees,  but  long  before  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
these  monstrous  superstitions  became  less  horrible  ; 
giants,  dragons,  and  dwarfs,  however  frightful,  were 
tangible  monsters,  and  less  fearful  than  tiie  shadowy 
spectres  which  they  displaced.  These,  too,  gradually 
assumed  a  brighter  aspect;  and  as  the  Eastern  world 
opened  its  treasures,  and  intercourse  became  more 
free  and  unconstrained,  the  hideous  fay  was  softened 
into  the  graceful  and  beneficent  fairy,  and  brilliant 
and  playful  imaginings  succeeded  the  dreary  phan- 
toms of  the  northern  world ;  the  solemn  pine-wood 
became  a  flowery  forest,  and  the  foul  den  of  the 
enchanter  a  fairy-like  bovver,  glittering  with  gold  and 
precious  stones  ; 

"  The  air  a  holier  quiet  filled, 
The  flowers  a  softer  balm  distilled, 
The  waves  assumed  a  mellower  hue, 
And  the  calm  heaven  a  paler  blue." 

Doubtless  it  is  to  the  Eastern  world  we  are  indebted 
\  for  much  of  the  beautiful  and  radiant  paraphernalia  of 
fictional  lore.  It  is  indisputable  that  outward  circum- 
stances tend  much  to  the  formation  of  the  mind,  or  at 
least  give  the  imagination  its  peculiar  colouring,  and 
those  external  circumstances  which  excited  the  mind 
of  the  uneducated  Scandinavian  to  dreams  of  darkness 
and  deeds  of  blood,  attuned  the  imagination  of  the 
voluptuous  Asiatic  to  romantic  fictions,  which 

"  filled  the  solitudes  of  air 
With  hues  so  bright,  and  forms  so  fair." 

We  have  tribute  from  all  these  nations.  Even  the 
grave  Chinese,  who  boast  historical  annals  from  2337 
years  b.c  are  well  furnished  with  tales  of  fancy  ;  many 
of  the  traditionary  romances  of  the  Kalmuck  Tartars 
have  been  translated  :  one  of  the  earliest,  and,  in 
Europe,  most  widely  extended  tissues  of  tales,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  found  its  original  in  the  works  of  an 
Indian  Philosopher,  who  lived  100  years  before  Christ. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula,  east  of  the  Ganges, 
had  abundance  of  romances  and  legendary  tales;  and 
the  Persians  most  especially,  grave  and  courtly  as 
they  are,  live  in  a  world  of  imagination.    The  pecu- 
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liar  tales  and  legends  of  each  district  would  naturally 
spread  around,  and  become  diffused  among  the 
neighbouring  people  :  and  in  due  time  through  various 
rills  the  Asiatic  fables  trickled  into  Europe. 

The  oral  traditions  of  the  Rabbins  appear  to  have 
been  a  source  from  which  many  of  the  wilder  fictions 
of  later  days  were  drawn.  At  the  time  of  the  captivity 
these  traditions,  even  then  obscured  and  profaned, 
became  so  deeply  tinged  with  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
among  whom  the  Jews  were  planted,  that  we  are  told 
it  became  necessary  to  have  a  copy  of  the  law  in  the 
Chaldaic  dialect,  the  idiom  of  the  Jews  being  almost 
completely  disused.  Here,  then,  would  be  ingrafted 
probably  much  of  the  wild  imagery  and  strong  feeling 
of  the  Chaldasan,  who  gazed  by  night,  we  are  told, 
from  the  grassy  plain,  or  open  tent  where  he  reposed, 
on  the  stars  as  they  performed  their  courses,  until  he 
aimed  to  comprehend  the  ordinances  of  heaven. 
Though  he  could  not  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  the 
Pleiades,  or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion,  or  guide  Arcturus 
with  his  sons,  he  watched  with  deep  and  thrilling 
interest  their  mystic  wanderings.  Perhaps  no  imagi- 
nation or  superstition  has  taken  so  deep  hold  on  the 
credulity  of  man,  through  various  phases  and  dis- 
guises, almost  even  to  this  day,  as  that  which  origi- 
nated with  the  Chaldaean  shepherd,  who  fancied  that  in 
the  wandering  of  the  stars  were  mystically  shadowed 
forth  his  own  fate,  and  the  destiny  of  those  around  him. 

On  their  return  to  Judea,  the  Rabbinical  code,  with 
its  mass  of  corruptions  and  additions,  was  committed 
to  writing,  and  thus  became  a  fixed  storehouse  of 
legend  and  wonder,  which  spread  around  in  various 
shapes.  Mohamed  adopted  many  of  them,  which, 
with  various  colourings,  were  diffused  by  his  followers 
wherever  they  spread  their  victorious  arms.  In  Spain 
this  was  especially  the  case,  when  the  Arabs  spurning 
the  trammels  of  ignorance  which  their  caliphs  had 
imposed,  laboured  with  more  zeal  for  the  revival  of 
learning  than  they  had  erst  while  done  for  its  extinc- 
tion, and  rendered  that  Peninsula  the  arena  succes- 
sively of  all  that  was  magnificent  in  arms,  splendid  in 
science,  and  useful  in  art. 

The  Jews  also,  those  privileged  wanderers,  who, 
with  a  home  nowhere,  found  a  footing  everywhere ; 
and  in  despite  of  the  war,  the  famine,  or  the  pestilence, 
which  forbade  others  to  roam,  still  (the  then  only 
physicians  of  the  world)  contrived  to  make  their  way 
securely  with  drugs,  spices,  and  other  merchandise; — 
these,  as  they  passed  along,  would  spread  the  traditions 
of  their  own  belief,  and  those. of  the  nations  through 
which  they  travelled  ;  and  if  they  added  the  vocation 
of  tale-teller  to  that  of  physician,  would,  almost  in 
themselves,  account  for  the  fact  of  the  Arabian  tales 
being  familiar  in  Europe,  before  the  Arabians,  as 
conquerors,  could  have  spread  them,  and  certainly 
before  the  tales  themselves  had  been  collected. 

Long,  too,  before  the  first  crusade, — indeed  almost 
from  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  holy  men,  influenced  by 
a  feeling  which  it  is  much  more  easy  to  venerate  than 
to  ridicule,  heedless  of  toil,  regardless  of  pain,  of  risk, 
of  suffering,  of  hunger  or  thirst,  of  want  or  weariness, 
performed  a  pilgrimage  to  Judea,  and  thought  the 
toils,  the  dangers,  the  hardships  of  the  way,  amply 
recompensed  by  a  view  of  the  soil  which  had  been 
hallowed  by  their  Redeemer's  footsteps.  In  the  then 
ignorant  state  of  the  world,  the  real  incidents  of  such 
a  progress,  as  detailed  by  "  some  meek  votarist,  in 
palmer's  weeds,"  would  astonish  the  listeners,  even 
without  the  embellishments  which  might  naturally  be 
expected,  or  the  Eastern  apologues  which  would 
doubtless  be  communicated. 


Thus,  by  various  means,  were  the  Eastern  traditions 
and  fables  introduced  into  Europe,  where  they  have 
formed  the  basis  of  all  the  most  celebrated  series  of 
tales,  as  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  the  French  Fabliaux, 
the  Italian  Decameron,  &c.  They  are  found  in 
abundance  in  the  romances  of  chivalry,  which  how- 
ever give  them  an  air  of  originality  by  investing 
every  incident  with  the  peculiar  costume  of  chivairic 
habits  and  manners. 

The  corner-stones  on  which  the  early  chivairic 
romances  are  raised,  are  an  ancient  Armorican 
chronicle,  or  legendary  history  of  the  kings  of  Britain 
from  time  immemorial,  translated  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  a  Welsh 
Benedictine  monk,  and  another  history,  still  more 
fabulous,  ascribed  to  an  Archbishop  of  llheims, 
Turpin,  contemporary  with  Charlemagne.  The 
romances  founded  on  these  chronicles  have  all 
reference  to  Arthur  and  his  knights,  and  to  Charle- 
magne and  his  paladins,  individually  or  collectively. 
The  siege  of  Troy  and  Alexander  the  Great,  also, 
furnished  fruitful  themes  for  the  excursive  pens  of 
ancient  genius.  Homer,  indeed,  was  unknown,  or  at 
least  not  understood:  but  the  story  of  Troy  was  kept 
alive  in  two  Latin  works,  which,  in  1260,  formed  the 
basis  of  a  grand  prose  romance  by  a  Sicilian;  and 
by  this  work,  Achilles,  Hercules,  and  other  classical 
heroes,  became  familiar.  In  addition  to  this,  though 
the  classical  nations  were  extinct,  many  of  their 
superstitions  were  so  indelibly  impressed  on  the  public 
mind  as  to  leave  vivid  traces  for  centuries  afterwards; 
and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  some  of  the 
commoner  classics — such  as  Ovid's  Metamorphoses 
(an  inexhaustible  storehouse  in  itself  for  marvels), 
might  be  possessed  by,  and  afford  hints  to,  some  of 
the  cloistered  fathers  who  assisted  the  early  minstrels 
in  the  composition  of  their  romances. 

The  renown  of  Alexander  the  Great  had  never 
died  away  in  the  East,  which  abounds  with  the  most 
extravagant  fables  concerning  him.  A  fabulous  life 
of  him  was  translated  from  the  Persian  into  Greek 
in  1070,  and  into  Latin  in  the  next  century.  He 
cuts  a  considerable  figure  in  the  romance  of  Perce- 
forest;  but  in  another,  appropriated  more  exclusively 
to  his  own  exploits,  he  is  a  very  wonderful  personage 
indeed. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  the  two  magnificent 
luminaries  of  chivairic  romance,  Arthur  and  Charle- 
magne, each  of  whom  is  entitled  to  a  little  personal 
attention. 

"  On  ne  peut  entendre  le  nom  de  Charlemagne 
sans  concevoir  aussitot  quelque  grande  et  merveilleuse 
idee;  "  but  this  idea  will  be  better  realized  by  con- 
sidering the  real  actions  of  this  beneficent  and  ever- 
honoured  prince,  than  by  those  romantic  exaggera- 
tions which  have  disfigured  the  character  they  were 
intended  to  embellish. 

It  is  the  province  of  romance  to  adorn  the  passing 
scenes,  events,  and  personages  of  every-day  life,  so 
as  by  a  little  superadded  ornament — a  leetle  exaggera- 
tion, to  render  them  more  attractive,  and  therefore 
more  likely  to  be  imitated.  But  Charlemagne  was  a 
character  so  infinitely  in  advance  of  his  age  and 
generation,  that  in  endeavouring  to  throw  round  him 
the  barbaric  pomp  and  splendour  of  romance,  writers 
have  subtracted  from  his  real  dignity.  A  great 
warrior  he  was — but  not  the  mighty  exterminator 
which  the  old  romances  make  him,  and  in  which  it 
is  probable  that  the  name  of  Charlemagne  was  first 
introduced  in  mistake.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  mild, 
humane,  and  forgiving  :  in  youth,  in  middle  life,  and 
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in  old  age,  clemency  was  the  prevailing  quality  of 
his  mind.  With  an  aim  in  view  no  less  than  the 
general  civilization  of  Europe,  in  steadiness  and  unity 
of  design,  he  proceeded  from  an  early  age  to  the  close 
of  a  long  and  eventful  life,  in  the  promulgation  and 
advancement  of  knowledge,  of  learning,  but  above 
all  of  religion.  To  the  cause  of  religion,  with  its 
concomitants, — beneficence  and  charity, — lie  was 
an  unwearying  supporter  and  friend;  having  usefully 
occupied  every  moment  of  time,  having  beneficently 
promoted  the  welfare  of  all — not  around  him  merely, 
but  all  in  every  region  to  which  his  power  and  his 
mercy  could  extend;  being  adorned  with  greater 
virtues  and  tainted  with  fewer  faults  than  are  usually 
the  lot  of  humanity  ;  with  qualities  of  mind  and  of 
heart,  which  those  around  him,  if  they  saw,  could 
not  estimate — yet  with  attractions  of  a  more  animal 
nature,  which  dazzled,  captivated,  and  controlled  the 
age  in  which  he  lived  ;  full  of  years  and  honours, 
beloved  and  revered,  he  sank  to  the  grave.1 

Far  different  was  the  real  character  of  Arthur, 
round  whose  name  romance  and  tradition  have  woven 
such  a  halo  of  wild  and  interesting  fiction.  Born  in 
South  Wales,  he  commanded  the  British  forces 
against  the  Saxons  under  Cerdic;  and  though  generally 
a  successful,  was  not  the  ever  triumphant  leader  that, 
from  traditional  usage  and  early  habit,  we  even  now 
suppose  him  to  have  been.  His  private  disposition 
was  cruel  and  revengeful,  and  he  fell  in  battle  in  an 
unnatural  contest  with  his  nephew. 

The  marvellous  and  surpassing  glory  with  which  a 
character  by  no  means  uncommon  has  been  enveloped, 
is  accounted  for  by  some  authors  on  the  supposition 
that  there  was  a  mythological  Arthur  with  whose 
attributes  and  perfections  the  mundane  hero  has 
been  invested.2 

This,  however,  is  a  subject  for  critical  research,  and 
accords  not  with  our  lighter  labours.  The  Arthur  of 
romance  is  a  bounteous  and  beneficent  prince,  the 
founder,  the  head,  and  the  ornament  of  a  Round 
Table,  at  which  he  assembles  a  circle  of  knights, 
individually  the  bravest  and  best  that  ever  graced  a 
kingdom,  and  yet  shining  but  as  lesser  lights  round 
him  whose  surpassing  brightness  attracted  them 
within  his  orbit. 

The  fictions  concerning  these  knights  are,  however, 
according  to  some  authors,  invested,  in  addition  to 
their  first  and  literal  sense,  with  a  peculiar  and 
interesting  character.  Under  the  form  of  Arthur 
and  his  knights,  the  fabling  historians  "  shadow  forth 
the  idea  of  a  spiritual  knighthood,  true,  like  that 
other  chivalry,  to  the  obligation  of  a  solemn  vow, 
proving  itself,  like  it,  by  achievement  and  suffering — 
and  rising,  like  it,  by  slow  and  gradual  advances  to 
the  summit  of  its  perfection.  Under  the  name  of 
St.  Graal  there  is  brought  together  a  whole  train  of 
allegorical  deeds  of  chivalry;  the  knight  is  represented 
as  labouring  by  excessive  exertions  to  make  himself 
worthy  of  gaining  access  to  the  holy  places,  and  the 
deliverance  of  these  is  supposed  to  be  the  highest 
end  of  his  calling."3 
To  return  to  Arthur. 

The  darling,  the  cherished  favourite  of  higher 

(1)  See  Mezerai ;  and  also  "  France  in  the  Lives  of  her  Great 
Men,"  by  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq. 

It  seems  a  wondrous  approximation  of  the  old  and  modern 
world  to  look  at  the  Bible  of  Charlemagne  at  the  British  Museum, 
a  Bible  almost  as  fresh  and  spotless  as  if  produced  to-day  ;  to  read 
on  the  very  page  which  he  read,  to  turn  the  leaves  which  he 
turned,  perchance  even  to  touch  them  in  the  self-same  spot  which 
his  finger,  in  life  and  health,  a  thousand  years  ago  had  touched. 

(2)  Faber  :  Origin  of  Pagan  Idoltary. 

(3)  Fred.  Schlegel. 


I  powers,  though  death  sends  out  against  him  his 
irrevocable  decree,  Arthur  is  permitted  to  evade  what 
he  cannot  oppose.  A  fairy  bark  guided  by  hands 
unseen  wafts  him 

"  To  a  green  isle's  enamelled  steep, 
Far  in  the  navel  of  the  deep." 
This  separation  from  his  adoring  subjects  is  hut 
temporary :  they  anxiously  and  confidently  look  for 
his  return  :  for 

"  There  renewed  the  vital  spring, 
Again  he  reigns  a  mighty  king ; 
And  many  a  fair  and  fragrant  clime, 
Blooming  in  immortal  prime, 
By  gales  of  Eden  ever  fanned, 
Owns  the  Monarch's  high  command  : 
Thence  he  to  Britain  shall  return 
(If  right  prophetic  rolls  I  learn,) 
Borne  on  victory's  spreading  plume, 
His  ancient  sceptre  to  resume  , 
Once  more  in  old  heroic  pride 
His  barbed  courser  to  bestride , 
His  knightly  table  to  restore, 
And  brave  the  Tournament  of  yore." 

The  romances  of  chivalry  were  originally  me- 
trical, probably  lengthened  continuations  and  varia- 
tions of  the  minstrel's  tale,  and  were  chiefly  written 
by  natives  of  the  north  of  France;  not,  how- 
ever, universally  so.  A  few  of  our  earliest  metrical 
romances  were  written  in  English,  and  translated,  or 
imitated,  by  the  French.  But  the  intercourse  between 
the  English  and  Normans  was  at  that  time  so  close 
and  constant,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  the  origin 
of  each  individual  work.  They  were  translated  and 
retranslated,  modified  and  remodelled  on  each  side 
of  the  Channel,  were  equally  dear  to  the  inhabitants 
of  each  country,  and  equally  cherished  by  both. 


BEESTON  CASTLE,  CHESHIRE.1 

The  ruins  of  Beeston  Castle  stand  upon  the  bold, 
insulated  mass  of  rock,  which  forms  so  striking  an 
object  in  Cheshire  and  the  adjacent  counties.  It  is 
perfectly  detached,  and  nearly  pentagonal  in  form, 
sloping  toward  one  extremity,  and  presenting  at  the 
other  a  front  of  precipitous  and  overhanging  rocks, 
which  are  continued  at  the  sides  for  a  short  space, 
and  then  gradually  mix  with  the  slope  with  which 
the  rest  of  the  hill  declines  towards  the  village. 

The  first  line  of  works  commences  about  half  wav 
up  the  ascent,  consisting  of  a  wall  flanked  with  eight 
towers,  at  irregular  distances,  in  the  style  introduced 
by  the  Crusaders  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  imitation 
of  the  fortresses  of  the  Holy  Land.  These  works 
inclose  a  court,  which  is  entered  through  a  gateway 
defended  by  a  square  tower.  The  ground  rises 
rapidly,  and  the  sides  of  the  hill  commence  their  pre- 
cipitous and  broken  form  immediately  above  the  line 
of  fortifications,  which  have  been,  therefore,  onlv 
thrown  across  the  hill  from  side  to  side,  in  an  irregular 
semicircle,  and  have  never  been  continued  at  the 
sides.  The  higher  ballium  contains  about  a  statute 
acre.  The  steep  approach  into  the  outer  court  would 
barely  give  access  to  a  carriage:  the  entrance  to  the 
inner  one  never  could  have  admitted  it.  It  is 
approached  by  a  ruinous  platform,  on  which  the 
drawbridge  formerly  fell,  and  is  ascended,  after  cross- 
ing the  intervening  chasm,  by  a  flight  of  steep  steps  : 
the  arches  from  which  the  portcullis  descended  are 
acutely  pointed,  and  on  each  side  is  a  massive  round 
tower.    Several  other  towers  project  from  the  wall, 

(1)  Abridged  from  Ormerod's  "  History  of  Cheshire." 
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which  extends  along  two  entire  sides  of  this  court. 
Few  apartments  can  now  be  traced,  and  those  only 
on  the  first  story.  On  the  outside  of  these  two  fronts 
of  the  higher  bullium,  is  an  immense  moat,  hewn  in 
the  solid  rock,  which  mingles  at  unequal  heights  with 
the  stones  of  the  ramparts  and  towers  above,  so  that 
the  whole,  both  on  a  distant  and  near  view,  seems 
more  like  an  excrescence  from  the  rock  than  the 
work  of  human  hands  ;  so  singularly  are  the  crags  and 
the  hewn  ashlar  intermingled,  and  the  whole  mass 
coated  over  with  lichens  and  ivy. 

The  erection  of  this  fortress  was  commenced  in 
1220  by  Randal  Blundeville,  sixth  Earl  of  Chester, 
"  who,  after  he  was  come  from  the  Holie  Land,  began 
to  build  the  castels  of  Chartleie  and  Beeston,  and  after 
he  also  builded  the  abbeie  of  Dieu  l'Encresse,  toward 
the  charges  susteined  about  the  building  of  which 
castels  and  abbeie  he  took  toll  throughout  all  his 
lordships  of  all  such  persons  as  passed  by  the  same, 
with  any  cattel,  chaffre,  or  merchandize." 

On  the  death  of  John  Scott,  the  last  of  the  local 
earls,  in  1237  (21  Henry  III.),  the  king,  previous 
to  the  assumption  of  the  earldom  into  his  hands, 
seized  on  the  castles  of  Chester  and  Beeston. 

In  1256  (40  Henry  III.),  Prince  Edward  (to  whom 
his  father  had  two  years  previously  assigned  the 
principality  of  Wales)  made  his  first  progress  into 
Cheshire  to  visit  his  lands  and  castles. 

By  the  vicissitudes  of  the  struggle  with  Simon  de 
Montfort,  the  earldom  and  its  appendages  were 
wrested  from  Prince  Edward  in  1264,  and  Beeston 
was  garrisoned  by  the  partizans  of  that  rebellious 
noble.  On  the  news  of  Prince  Edward's  escape  from 
Hereford  in  1265,  his  Cheshire  adherents  took  arms, 
and  possessed  themselves  of  this  important  strong- 
hold on  the  behalf  of  their  sovereign.  This  event 
took  place  on  the  Sunday  after  the  prince's  escape; 
and  the  battle  of  Evesham  being  fought  on  the  11th 
of  the  nones  of  May  following,  "  Edward  instantly 
marched  to  Beeston,  where  his  enemies,  Lucas  de 
Sancy,  justice  of  Cheshire,  and  Simon,  abbot  of  St. 
Werburgh,  surrendered,  and  threw  themselves  on  his 
mercy,  on  the  vigil  of  the  feast  of  the  Assumption." 
According  to  Stow  and  a  MS.  chronicler,  Richard  II. 
selected  Beeston  for  the  custody  of  his  treasure 
and  jewels,  to  the  immense  amount  of  200,000  marks, 
■ — trusting,  most  probably,  to  the  tried  faith  of  his 
favourite  county,  as  well  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
situation. 

In  1460,  the  principality  of  Wales  and  earldom  of 
Chester  being  granted  to  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  on 
his  being  declared  heir  to  King  Henry  VI.,  Beeston 
Castle  is  included  in  the  recital  of  manors  and  castles 
considered  as  appendages  to  the  earldom. 

This  is  the  last  notice  of  Beeston  as  a  regular 
fortress  ;  and  in  the  course  of  eighty  years  afterwards, 
it  is  described  by  Leland  as  shattered  and  ruinous; 
and  he  alludes  to  an  ancient  prophecy,  that  Edward 
VI.  was  to  be  the  restorer  of  its  former  consequence. 
This  restoration  was  destined  to  be  effected  under  far 
different  auspices.  In  the  troubles  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  almost  every  considerable  mansion  in 
Cheshire  was  garrisoned  for  king  or  parliament, 
Beeston  was  too  important  a  station  to  be  overlooked. 
Accordingly,  in  February,  1642-3,  it  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  three  hundred  of  the  Parliament  forces, 
and  put  into  a  state  of  military  repair. 

The  following  passages  relating  to  the  further  pro- 
ceedings connected  with  Beeston  Castle  are  taken  from 
the  diary  of  Edward  Burghall,  schoolmaster  of  Ban- 
bury, an  eye-witnessof  manyof  theeveuts  he  describes. 


"December  13. — A  little  before  da)',  Captain  Sand- 
ford  (a  zealous  royalist),  who  came  out  of  Ireland 
with  eight  of  his  firelocks,  crept  up  the  steep  hill  of 
Beeston  Castle,  and  got  into  the  upper  ward,  and  took 
possession  there.  It  must  be  done  by  treachery,  for 
the  place  was  most  impregnable.  Captain  Steel,  who 
kept  it  for  the  parliament,  was  accused,  and  suffered 
for  it." 

The  Royalists  were  suffered  to  maintain  possession 
of  the  castle,  with  little  molestation,  to  the  20th  of 
October,  1644,  when  "  the  council  of  war  at  Nantwich, 
hearing  that  the  enemy  at  Beeston  were  in  want  of 
fuel  and  other  necessaries,  layed  strong  siege  to  it." 
This  siege  continued  to  the  17th  of  March  following, 
when  Prince  Maurice  and  Prince  Rupert  came,  with 
a  great  force,  and  relieved  the  castle. 

"  1645,  April. — The  parliament  again  placed  forces 
round  Beeston  Castle,  where  they  began  to  raise  a 
brave  mount  with  a  strong  ditch  about  it ; — but  news 
came,  that  the  king  and  both  the  princes,  with  a  strong 
army,  were  coming  towards  Chester.  The  parliament 
army  marched  towards  Nantwich,  leaving  the  country 
to  the  spoils  of  the  forces  in  Chester  and  Beeston 
Castle." 

The  royal  forces  being  defeated  in  September,  at 
Rowton  Heath,  the  siege  was  resumed;  and  on 
"  November  \6th,  Beeston  Castle,  that  had  been  be- 
sieged almost  a  year,  was  delivered  up  by  Captain 
Valet,  the  governor,  to  Sir  William  Brereton.  There 
were  in  it  fifty-six  soldiers,  who,  by  agreement,  had 
liberty  to  depart  with  their  arms,  colours  flying,  and 
drums  beating,  with  two  cart-loads  of  goods,  and  to 
be  conveyed  to  Denbigh  :  but  twenty  of  the  soldiers 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  craved  liberty  to  go  to  their 
own  homes,  which  was  granted.  There  was  neither 
meat  nor  drink  found  in  the  castle,  but  only  a  piece 
of  a  turkey  pie,  and  a  live  peacock  and  a  pea  hen." 

Early  in  the  next  year,  Beeston  Castle  was  de- 
molished, and  the  ruins  have  since  been  gradually 
sinking  to  their  present  state  of  extreme,  but  pictu- 
resque decay. 


foetrg. 


[In  Original  Poetry,  the  Name,  real  or  assumed,  of  the  Author 
is  printed  in  Small  Capitals,  under  tiie  title ;  in  Selections  it  is 
printed  in  Italics  at  the  end.] 

HOME. 

Home  is  not  the  land  of  our  birth, 
Nor  the  land  of  our  dwelling  ;  though  either  may  lie 
Where  the  suns  and  the  showers  of  blest  Campany's  sky 

Pour  joy  on  the  jubilant  earth. 

Home  is  not  the  hearth  where  we  reign  ; 
Tbough  the  ceiling  of  cedar  from  porphyry  walls 
Ascend  o'er  the  tessellate  floor  of  our  halls, 

Though  round  spread  the  princely  domain. 

In  the  tent,  in  the  hut,  it  may  be ; 
Mid  the  sands  of  the  line,  or  the  snows  of  the  pole  ; 
Or,  driven  by  the  night-howling  hurricane,  roll 

Far,  far,  o'er  the  surge  of  the  sea  ! 

It  is  found,  and  found  only,  with  one ; 
The  loving  and  trusting,  the  trusted  and  loved, 
Though  by  mountain  or  flood  from  our  presence  removed, 

Sea,  continent,  climate,  or  zone. 

It  is  whither,  mid  pleasure,  we  turn, 
With  the  thought  how  the  best  of  our  pleasures  is  void, 
By  the  dear  distant  angel  of  home  unenjoyed, 

Tor  whose  presence  all  else  we  would  spurn. 
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It  is  where,  amid  anguish  and  grief, 
All  calm  on  the  pallet  of  straw  we  can  lie ; 
Tor  Love's  ready  hand  is  still  near  to  supply — 

Oh,  call  it  not,  coldly — relief ! 

It  is  where  our  success  we  proclaim 
With  a  joy,  yea,  a  pride,  which  no  vanity  knows  ; 
l(1or  we  speak  but  to  kindle  the  smile  that  bestows 

All  beauty  and  lustre  on  Tame. 

'Tis  the  refuge  from  calumny,  care, 
Vexation  and  failure  ;  'tis  where  we  can  pour 
Each  thought  in  a  heart  which  to  Death  can  restore 

Vitality, — hope  to  Despair  :— 

Where,  when  friends  of  the  hour  disapprove, 
And  join  with  the  selfish,  the  base,  and  unkind, 
Our  words  and  our  actions  unfailingly  find 

One  gentle  interpreter,  Love  : — 

Where  the  prayer  rises  warm  for  our  weal 
When  we  wander  afar ;  where  the  heart's  deepest  thought 
In  love  and  in  trembling, — all  free  and  untaught, 

To  the  dear  distant  pilgrim  will  steal :  — 

Where  the  welcome  springs  blithe  at  our  name ; 
The  gladsome  salute,  and  the  eager  caress ; 
Where  each  wish  is  forestalled  ere  the  lip  can  express ; 

Almost  ere  the  fancy  can  frame. 

But  is  there  such  place  to  be  found  ? 
Ah,  wo  !  if  none  else  be  the  home  of  the  heart, 
How  many  all  homeless  must  live  and  depart, 

Though  opulent,  titled,  and  crowned ! 

There  is,  if  we  seek  it  aright ; 
There  is  One  we  may  fearlessly  love  and  believe, 
Who  will  not,  who  cannot,  forsake  or  deceive, 

And  whose  love  is  the  type  of  His  might. 

Without  His  glad  presence,  the  best- 
That  earth  can  bestow  is  insipid  and  poor ; 
With  Him,  on  the  bed  of  affliction,  secure 

In  His  love  and  protection,  we  rest. 

To  Him  our  poor  deeds  we  may  bring  ; 
Imperfect  and  sullied,  He  smiles  on  them  still ; 
To  Him  we  may  flee  for  redress  in  each  ill, — 

And,  unharmed,  in  adversity  cling. 

He  advocates,  seeks,  and  relieves  ; 
From  our  home  when  our  erring  affections  would  stray, 
He  welcomes  with  blessings  our  newly -found  way, 

Above  all  the  heart  asks  or  conceives. 

Then,  lonely  one,  lift  up  thine  eye  ! 
Though  from  Earth's  passing  homes  by  ingratitude  driven, 
No  human  malevolence  bars  thee  from  Heaven — 

Look  up,  for  thy  home  is — on  high  ! 

Rev.  H.  Thompson. — From  the  Forget-me-tiot. 


WHAT  MAKES  THE  GENTLEMAN. 

BY  THE  KEY.  JAMES  BANDINEL. 

'Tis  not  the  gently  graceful  gait, 

Well-made  clothes,  well  put  on, 

The  softly-measured  tone, 
Still  talking  of  the  rich  and  great, 

That  makes  the  gentleman. 

But  'tis  the  heart  in  danger  true, 

The  honour  free  from  stain, 

The  soul  which  scorns  the  vain, 
Holding  the  world  but  at  its  due, 

That  makes  the  gentleman. 

He,  who  is  doubtful  of  himself, 

His  station  or  his  heart, 

Will  tend  his  outward  part, 
Will  talk  of  rank,  and  worship  pelf, — 
He  is  no  gentleman. 

But  he  who  Heaven's  true  patent  bears 

Within  his  noble  breast, 

Whose  deeds  his  claim  attest, 
Eree  from  such  idle  cares  or  fears, — 

He  is  the  gentleman. 


A  DIRGE. 

5.  Ma 

Let  her  rest ! 
Weary  were  her  days,  opprest 
By  vain  cravings  to  be  blest. 

Let  her  sleep ! 
Slumber,  holy,  dreamless,  deep, 
Shadow  eyes  that  waked  to  weep. 

Let  her  die ! 
For  her  life  did  on  her  lie 
As  a  load  of  misery. 

Let  her  rest ! 
Sleep  is  spread  upon  her  breast, 
Like  soft  wings  that  shade  a  nest. 

Let  her  sleep ! 
False  and  cruel  Love, 
Weeping — she  hath  ceased  to  weep  ! 

Let  her  die  ! 
All  her  hope  beneath  the  sky 
Was  in  her  mortality. 


"  I  have  here  made  only  anosegay  of  culled  flowers,  and 
have  brought  nothing  of  my  own,  but  the  string  that  ties 
them." — Montaigne. 


CAUSE  OP  RAIN. 

A  scientific  traveller  in  the  Alps  was  enveloped  in 
a  mist  which  was  almost  stagnant ;  he  was  greatly  sur- 
prised at  the  size  of  the  drops — as  he  imagined  them  to 
be — floating  slowly  along  instead  of  falling ;  some  of 
these  were  larger  than  the  largest  peas,  and  upon  close 
examination  proved  to  be  vesicles  of  water  of  extreme 
tenuity.  Clouds  are,  probably,  formed  when  two  volumes 
of  air,  of  different  temperatures,  and  both  saturated 
with  aqueous  vapour,  meet,  and  mix  together ;  but  the 
cause  of  the  production  of  vesicular  vapour  and  the  fall 
of  rain,  remains  a  mystery. — GriJJitJis's  Chemistry  of  the 
Four  Seasons. 

The  hours  of  a  wise  man  are  lengthened  by  his  ideas, 
as  those  of  a  fool  are  by  his  passions.  The  time  of  the 
one  is  long,  because  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with 
it ;  so  is  that  of  the  other,  because  he  distinguishes  every 
moment  of  it  Avith  useful  or  amusing  thoughts ;  or,  in 
other  words,  because  the  one  is  always  wishing  it  away, 
and  the  other  always  enjoying  it. — Addison. 

As  the  rose-tree  is  composed  of  the  sweetest  flowers 
and  the  sharpest  thorns ;  as  the  heavens  are  sometimes 
fair  and  sometimes  overcast,  alternately  tempestuous 
and  serene;  so  is  the  life  of  man  intermingled  with 
hopes  and  fears,  with  joys  and  sorrows,  with  pleasures 
and  with  pains. — Burton. 

N.B. — A  Stamped  Edition  of  this  Periodical  can  be  forwarded 
free  of  postage,  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  parties  residing  at  a  distance,  price  25.  6d.  per  quarter. 
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WHEN  WILD  WAR'S  DEADLY  BLAST  WAS 
BLAWN. 

Wjien  wild  war's  deadly  blast  was  blawn, 

And  gentle  peace  returning, 
Wi'  monie  a  sweet  babe  fatherless, 

And  nionie  a  widow  mourning ; 
I  left  the  lines  and  tented  field, 

Where  lang  I'd  been  a  lodger, 
My  humble  knapsack  a'  my  wealth, 

A  poor  and  honest  sodger. 

A  leal,  light  heart  was  in  my  breast, 

My  hand  unstain'd  wi'  plunder  ; 
And  for  fair  Scotia,  hame  again, 

I  cheery  on  did  wander  : 
I  thought  upon  the  banks  o'  Coil, 

I  thought  upon  my  Nancy, 
I  thought  upon  the  witching  smile 

That  caught  my  youthful  fancy. 

At  length  I  reach'd  the  bonnie  glen, 

Where  early  life  I  sported; 
I  pass'd  the  mill,  and  trysting-thorn, 

Where  Nancy  aft  I  courted  : 
Wha  spied  I  but  my  ain  dear  maid 

Down  by  her  mother's  dwelling  ! 
And  turn'd  me  round  to  hide  the  flood 

That  in  my  een  was  swelling. 

Wi'  alter'd  voice,  quoth  I,  "  Sweet  lass, 
Sweet  as  yon  hawthorn's  blossom, 

0  !  happy,  happy  may  he  be 
That's  dearest  to  thy  bossom  ! 

My  purse  is  light,  I've  far  to  gang, 

And  fain  wad  be  thy  lodger; 
I've  served  my  king  and  country  lang, 

Take  pity  on  a  sodger." 

Sae  wistfully  she  gazed  on  me, 

And  lovelier  was  than  ever, 
Qu  j'  she,  "  A  sodger  ance  I  lo'ed, 

Forget  him  shall  I  never  ; 
Our  humble  cot,  and  hamely  fare, 

Ye  freely  shall  partake  it, 
That  gallant  badge,  the  dear  cockade, 

Ye're  welcome  for  the  sake  o't." 

She  gazed  — she  redden'd  like  a  rose — 

Syne  pale  like  onie  lily — 
She  sank  within  my  arms,  and  cried — 

"  Art  thou  my  ain  dear  Willie]" 
"  By  him  who  made  yon  sun  and  sky — 

By  whom  true  love's  regarded, 

1  am  the  man ;  and  thus  may  still 
True  lovers  be  rewarded  ! 

**  The  wars  are  o'er,  and  I'm  come  hame, 

And  find  thee  still  true-hearted  ; 
Though  poor  in  gear,  we're  rich  in  love, 

And  mair,  we'se  ne'er  be  parted." 
Quo'  she,  "  My  grandsire  left  me  gowd, 

A  mailen  plenish'd  fairly ; 
And  come,  my  faithfu'  sodger  lad, 

Thou'rt  welcome  to  it  dearly  !" 

For  gold  the  merchant  ploughs  the  main, 

The  farmer  ploughs  the  manor ; 
But  glory  is  the  sodger's  prize, 

The  sodger's  wealth  is  honour  ! 
The  brave  poor  sodger  ne'er  despise, 

Nor  count  him  as  a  stranger  ; 
Remember,  he's  his  country's  stay 

In  day  and  hour  of  danger, 

Borns. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  AN 
OXFORD  MAN. 

T.  N.  H. 

***** 

June  Wth. — Charles  Montague  came  into  my  rooms 
from  lecture  as  usual  —  gave  me  a  pressing  invitation 
to  spend  the  long1  with  him.  He's  a  good  fellow  ; 
but  it's  very  queer  that  we  should  he  so  thick  together 
as  we  are;  for  if  Harry  Freeman  knows  anything  of 
his  own  dear  self,  no  two  bodies  in  England  and  Wales 
can  be  greater  opposites  than  he  and  Charles  Montague. 
He  is  taciturn,  reserved,  cynical  (so  the  good  people 
say)  ;  I'm  a  great  talker,  incautious,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it.  He  is  reason  and  judgment  from  head  to  foot ;  I 
am  a  dreamer,  visionary,  ever  taking  constitutionals2 
in  the  ideal,  and  tumbling  into  ditches,  &c.  because  I 
will  go  across  country.  Is  it  that  nature  teaches  us 
that  we  are  all  dependent?  that  we  need  others  to 
make  unity  of  our  happiness?  that,  in  fact,  we  are  like 
cog-wheels,  pushing  each  other  along  by  filling  up 
mutual  voids?  Depend  upon  it,  0  philosophical  self, 
that  this  is  the  history  of  the  half-souls  which  are 
supposed  to  be  running  about  frantically  after  their 
corresponding  halves. — Shall  I  go  with  Montague? 
Pro  :  a  pleasant  village — cozy  parsonage  (so  he  says), 
— the  agreeable  society  of  two  young  ladies — company 
of  Montague  himself.  Contra  :  relations,  who  are  of 
course  anxiously  expecting  my  presence — the  necessity 
of  reading.    Who  would  not  decide  (as  I  do)  to  go? 

June  16th. — The  day  of  my  mother's  death.  Oh  ! 
what  do  I  not  remember,  God  forgive  me! — "They 
rest  from  their  labours."  And  so  must  each  of  us 
very  soon.  The  hours  of  life  come,  and  pass  by  with 
fearful  rapidity.  We  lie  down  on  our  beds,  and,  when 
we  rise  up  again,  we  find  that  seven  or  eight  hours 
have  slipt  away  unconsciously.  Will  it  not  be  the 
same,  at  the  last  lying  down  ?  In  the  summer  she 
went  away;  in  the  winter  my  father  followed.  What 
will  they  say  about  me  when  we  meet  again  ?  Kept 
the  day  in  solitude.  Richter  says,  "  Solitude  on  one's 
birthday  is  the  only  worthy  personal  celebration  that 
a  man,  thinking  calmly  and  tenderly  on  the  path 
behind  him,  and  measuring  seriously  that  before  him, 
can  permit  himself.  1  hate  also  all  business  or  plea- 
surable activity  on  the  first  day  of  the  year.  Frail 
and  feeble  man  should  look  upon  such  elevations  in 
time,  like  the  spider,  for  props  to  which  he  fastens  the 
thread  of  a  new  web.  All  weighty  things  are  done 
in  solitude,  that  is,  without  society."  With  how  much 
greater  truth  does  all  this  apply  to  the  death-day  of 
a  parent!  Oil  !  thou  sorrowlul,  reproving,  pensive, 
holy  past,  by  purifying  the  present,  woo  to  me  a 
bright,  joyous,  summer-breathing  future. 

June  18//*. —  Busy  packing — do  not  do  much 
myself;  for  what  is  the  use  of  a  scout3  if  he  cannot  do 
this  for  one?  And  I'm  sure  he  pays  himself  well 
enough  for  his  trouble.  Determined  not  to  wait  for 
commemoration,  but  shall  be  off  to  Dorsetshire  at 
once  with  C.  M.  He  is  a  noble  fellow — went  into 
his  rooms  this  morning,  and  there  he  was  with  a  poor 
old  woman  tele-a-tete — packs  her  off  in  a  moment, 
before  she  could  get  out  more  than  two  "  Heaven 
bless  you's,"  and  turns  to  me,  and  says,  "Freeman, 
that  woman's  a  fool.  Her  husband  is  ill  in  an 
hospital,  a  brute  of  a  fellow,  and  she  starves  self  and 
brat  to  send  him  in  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  &c.  It's  more 
than  I'd  do.  '  Every  body  for  himself, '  say  I.  It's  all 
humbug.  I  don't  believe  in  that  sort  of  thing."  But 
I  saw  a  tear  in  the  corner  of  his  eye  while  he  told  the 

(1)  The  vacation  in  the  summer. 

(2)  An  Oxford  walk  into  the  country.       (3)  An  Oxford  servant. 
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story,  and  a  certain  half-crown  which  I  saw  in  the 
woman's  hand  as  she  left  his  room  told  its  tale.  I 
never  saw  a  man  so  anxious  to  appear  heartless,  hnt 
I  do  not  wonder ;  for  is  it  not  the  fashion  now  to  be  a 
hypocrite  the  other  way  ?  One  cannot  help  thinking 
of  Judge  Hale  (I  think  it  was),  who  always  tried  to 
make  himself  out  to  be  worse  than  he  was,  from 
fear  of  hypocrisy — a  noble,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a 
mistaken  notion.  There  is  surely  a  right  medium,  if 
we  could  hit  it. 

June  ]9th. — Went  early  to  D  's  rooms,  and 

wished  him  a  happy  long.  He  is  going  on  the  Con- 
tinent. I  also  made  a  pun,  which  I  must  chronicle, 
not  like  Sheridan  in  order  to  say  it,  but  to  remember 
it.  "  If,"  said  I,  as  I  held  his  door  open  with  my 
hand,  "you  are  anxious  to  negotiate  a  bill,  you  had 
better  send  it  tome."  "  Why?"  said  D.  "  Because 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  accept  it,  and  endorse  it  (in  Dorset) 
too."  I  don't  know  whether  they  are  not  the  same 
thing,  but  the  pun  will  stand. 

Had  a  most  glorious  ride  outside  the  coach — the 
day  very  fine,  cloudless,  rather  too  warm,  but  towards 
evening  delightful  ;  for  the  scenery,  as  we  got  into 
Dorsetshire,  became  in  parts  very  beautiful,  especially 
on  the  coast.  Reached  the  parsonage  about  eight. 
The  evening  was  grand.  They  expected  us,  and  had 
waited  tea.  The  old  rector  is  a  very  striking  man — 
tall;  with  silverv  hair,  lightlv  crowning  a  broad  ex- 
pansive  forehead,  which  is  singularly  free  from 
wrinkles;  the  lower  half  of  his  face  is  narrow,  and 
tapering  to  his  chin  ;  his  eyes  are  soft,  mild,  almost 
feminine;  his  manner  very  dignified  and  patriarchal, 
yet  quite  free  from  coldness  or  preciseness.  He  is 
self-possessed,  and  very  natural;  his  voice  tender  and 
melodious,  very  moving,  going  at  once  to  the  heart. 
He  is  calm,  and  evidently  highly  disciplined;  shows 
breeding,  and  with  this  a  consideration  for  every  bod}' 
but  himself.  lie  was  sitting  in  his  cassock,  his  usual 
dress  in  his  house — I  know  I  shall  love  him.  The 
two  sisters  are  thorough  ladies  by  nature  as  well  as 
by  education.  They  are  both  full  of  grace  and  esprit. 
But  I  am  sleepy,  and  this  bedroom  in  which  I  am 
writing  very  inviting,  not  to  mention  the  bed.  So 
good  night,  my  dear  diary;  to-morrow  I  will  feed  you 
more  plentiful!}''.  It  is  astonishing  how  sleepy  passing 
through  the  air  makes  one. 

June  20th. — Roused  this  morning  from  exceedin^lv 
pleasant  dreams  of  Oxford  by  the  sound  of  the  church 
bell ;  for  the  moment  fancied  I  was  late  for  chapel, 
but  opened  my  eyes  on  a  very  different  sleeping  apart- 
ment from  my  little  college  cabin,  which  soon  unde- 
ceived me.  Could  not  get  ready  in  time  for  the  service, 
for  they  had  kindly  told  the  servant  not  to  wake  me 
with  the  rest,  as  they  thought  I  should  be  tired  with 
my  journey.  My  room  is  charming,  or  rather,  to 
speak  accurately,  my  pair  of  rooms.  I  more  than 
half  fancy  that  some  one  has  been  making  way  for  me. 
The  sleeping  room  is  low,  with  a  thorough  cottage 
window,  outside  of  which  is  a  box  of  mignonette  and  of 
other  flowers,  and  by  the  side  sundry  very  inviting  roses 
peep  slyly  in.  This  apartment  opens  into  a  smaller 
one,  but  very  cozy ;  writing-table,  small  book-case, 
with  a  few  shelves  empty,  the  rest  most  invitingly  filled 
with  choice  modern  literature  of  the  female  kind, — 
Fouque,  Tennyson,  Modern  Painters,  &c. ;  and  believe 
me,  Oinsultedspirit  of  asceticism!  a  veritable  sofa.  The 
window  is  adorned  like  the  other,  save  that  jessamine 
looks  in  instead  of  rosebuds;  up  in  a  sly  corner  my 
inquisitive  eyes  spied  a  portfolio,  which  (I  opened  it!) 
contained  a  number  of  engravings  of  Overbeck's 
pictures,  and  several  copies  therefrom,  with  a  few 


designs,  apparently  original,  which,  to  say  truth,  are 
not  at  all  bad.  Joined  them  at  the  breakfast-table  ;  a 
vase  of  sweet  flowers,  very  tastefully  arranged,  main- 
taining its  place  in  the  middle.  Unlucky  I !  in  over 
anxiety  to  reach  the  bread,  which  I  was  not  destined 
to  carve  for  Miss  Montague,  upset  its  specific  gravity, 
and  flowers  came  swimming  down  the  table,  to  my 
infinite  discomfiture.  Resolved  secretly  never  to  be 
polite  again,  notwithstanding  the  polished  consideration 
with  which  all  of  them,  specially  the  daughters,  after 
a  merry  joke  about  it,  managed  to  divert  attention 
another  way,  and  to  make  the  unhappy  culprit  at  ease 
thereby. 

Much  struck  by  a  quiet  observation  of  the  old 
rector, — who  is  on  the  whole  very  taciturn,— when  one 
of  the  daughters  was  telling  her  brother  that  a  colonel, 
who,  it  appears,  lives  in  the  village,  had  lately  taken 
to  complain  of  the  annoyance  of  the  bell-ringing  every 
dav  so  earlvin  the  morning.  "I  cannot  even  realize," 
he  said,  "Colonel  Hawkner's  dislike;  in  a  noisy  town 
a  church  bell  does  certainly  toll  mournfully;  for  the 
contrast  is  too  harsh  and  contradictory.  But  the 
sound  of  the  bell  from  a  village  church  tower  is  un- 
speakably quieting,  soothing,  sanctifying.  It  is  the 
voice  of  Angels,  calling  us  from  the  actual  and  earthy, 
and  inviting  our  upturned  eyes  to  travel  along  the 
blushing  path  of  the  rising  sun,  that  strange  and 
mysterious  birth-place  of  light  and  heat,  the  East." 
He  said  this  with  a  sweet,  peaceful  smile,  and  then  his 
face  assumed  its  usual  thoughtful  repose.  Miss 
Montague  turned  her  head  sideways  from  me  towards 
the  window  for  a  moment,  pensively  looking  at  nothing, 
and  then,  suddenly  turning  round,  talked  very  amu- 
singly and  merrily  about  a  large  party  of  the  week 
before.  "  A  family  likeness,"  thought  I.  How  little  do 
real  people  let  out  their  feelings  and  opinions  now  ! 
The  age  is  too  practical ;  the  heart  too  sensitive.  It  is 
quite  refreshing  to  come  across  an  old  clergyman,  who 
can  do  it  without  the  chance  of  being  accused  of 
affectation  or  dreaminess.  Mr.  Montague  is  evidently 
as  practical  (in  the  true  sense  of  that  abused  word) 
as  he  is  poetical.  He  gives  me  very  much  the  notion 
of  an  aged  Hammond.  His  parsonage  is  studiously 
plain  and  neat.  It  is  itself  a  cottage,  as  it  ought  to 
be  ;  and  he  does  not  want  to  make  it  a  castle.  It  is 
said  of  one  of  our  old  English  divines,  that  he  never 
had  any  other  ornament  in  his  house  than  the  flowers 
of  his  garden.  It  is  the  same  thing  here;  which  by 
the  by  reminds  me  of  a  beautiful  nosegay,  set  on  my 
table  in  the  little  room.  In  the  dining-room  there  is 
a  large  stand  full  of  beautiful  flowers,  among  which  I 
noticed  a  cactus  in  full  bloom,  a  fuchsia,  and  a  large 
heliotrope,  almost  too  powerful,  if  the  window  by 
which  it  stood  had  not  been  open.  This  window, 
which  is  very  low,  looks  upon  a  tasty  garden,  though, 
small,  quire  hedged  in  with  full-grown  trees,  among 
which  stood  very  conspicuous  my  favourite  the 
weeping  willow.  The  church  is  close  by;  but  you 
can  only  just  see  the  tower  above  the  trees.  It  is 
across  the  road.  Close  by  the  lych-gate  stands  a  very 
ancient  elm,  which  was  once  the  village  centre,  and 
hall  of  assembly.  The  church  itself  is  small,  they 
tell  me  ;  but  very  beautiful.  It  has  been  restored  by 
Mr.  Montague. 

I  am  to  see  all  the  place  and  its  environs  to-day  : 
so  I  must  cut  my  description  short.  They  are  a 
delightful  family. 

June  2\si. — Had  no  time  or  inclination  last  night 
for  pen- fingering,  so  a  treacherous  memory  must 
serve  up  its  fragments  for  the  second  day's  meal. 
The  village  is  very  pretty,  the  cottages  inside  very 
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neat;  plants  in  most  of  the  windows,  and  a  number 
of  very  inviting  rose-trees  running  up  their  outsides; 
the  women  and  children  for  the  most  part  clean.  At 
the  farther  end  of  the  village  went  up  a  narrow  lane 
arched  over  with  boughs  of  trees,  till  we  came  upon  a 
tall  plastered  and  painted  house,  with  a  sham-Grecian 
sort  of  portico  entrance,  to  reach  which  you  have  to 
mount  some  half-dozen  steps.  It  was  a  gaunt  thing 
of  two  stories  and  an  attic,  besides  the  ground-floor, 
lamentably  out  of  keeping  with  the  beautiful  country 
round ;  with  two  windows,  one  on  either  side  the  grand 
entrance,  which  looked  like  a  nose  between  two  eyes. 
On  each  side  of  a  wretched  iron  gate,  stooped  a 
hump-backed  tree,  cut  into  an  imaginative  peacock, 
and  in  a  garden  in  front,  which  was  cut  into  diamond- 
shaped  beds,  were  some  wretched  pedestals,  sur- 
mounted with  urns,  human  heads,  and  so  forth.  The 
garden  was  stocked  with  London  pride,  sweet-william, 
hollyhock,  sunflowers,  cabbages,  broad-beans,  and 
onions.  Sundry  unhappy  memories  of  Islington, 
Hackney,  &c.  came  over  me,  which  I  could  not  quite 
banish.  However,  enough  of  this  eyesore.  It  is  the 
domicile  of  the  village  doctor,  whom  I  am  to  have 
the  honour  of  seeing  to-morrow  at  the  dinner-table 
with  his  wife.  His  house  has  not  given  me  a  very 
fierce  longing  to  see  him. 

Walking  home,  had  a  most  agreeable  gossip  with 
Miss  Montague,  who  was  not  a  little  vivacious.  I 
purposely  referred  in  an  incidental  way  to  her  fraternal. 
She  exclaimed,  "  O,  dear,  dear  Charlie  !  I  don't  think 
you  know  all  of  him  yet.  He  is  noble  and  good  all 
over."  She  told  me  many  things  about  him  :  one 
story  I  must  note  down.  He  wanted  to  spend  his 
long  on  the  Continent, — saved  up  by  self-denial  from 
his  university  allowance  enough  for  the  trip,  not  to 
draw  on  his  Governor; — a  clergyman  in  the  next 
parish,  with  a  family  of  nine  children,  a  curate  on  a 
stipend  of  seventy  pounds  a-year,  was  in  a  great  mess; 
he  sent  the  money  to  him  anonymously,  and  in  the 
most  delicate  way  possible.  It  would  never  have 
come  out  if  his  father  had  not,  more  strictly  than  was 
his  habit,  asked  why  he  had  given  up  his  tour  abroad. 
This  very  curate  had  before  that  done  him  injury  by 
some  slanderous  reports,  which  he  sent  before  him  to 
Oxford,  when  first  he  went  up.  The  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  remarking  at  the  time  how 
callous  and  indifferent  Montague  was  when  these 
troubles  were  first  talked  about.  "  He  actually  laughed, 
the  wretch !  while  poor,  dear  Miss  Hawkner  was 
sobbing  out  loud."  How  easy  it"  is  to  cry  at  misfor- 
tune, and  be  sympathizing  over  a  cup  of  tea  !  Almost 
as  easy  as  talking  piously  !  How  difficult  it  is  to  most 
people  to  take  a  penny  out  of  their  pockets  to  lighten 
misfortune  !  Yet  if  deeds  do  not  give  feelings  a  real 
body  to  toddle  about  in,  they  are  worse  than  useless, 
say  I.  It  is  rather  pleasant  than  not  to  cry,  and  gets 
one  such  a  name  for  compassion.  Laughter  is  very 
often  the  escape  of  a  deep  susceptibility,  which  is  hard 
up  to  prevent  a  sentimental  explosion.  It  is  not 
always  the  merriest  heart  that  rings  a  peal. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


A  NEW  POET.1 

To  the  critic  who  is  earnestly  imbued  with  the 
"  sacred  love  of  song,"  and  sincerely  anxious  to 
foster  and  encourage  rising  genius,  there  can  be  no 

(1)  Poems  by  William  Say,  Officer  of  Excise:  Printed  and 
Published  by  W.Aubrey,  45,  Free-school  Street,  Horselydown,  1847. 


more  gratifying  task  than  that  of  hailing  the  advent 
of  a  new  luminary  among  the  stars  of  poesy,  and 
predicting  to  the  worthy  aspirant  for  fame  the 
imperishable  honours  which  await  him.  Such  is  the 
pleasant  duty  we  now  have  to  perform,  and  sure  we 
are  that  before  we  have  brought  the  present  paper  to 
a  close,  the  majority  of  our  readers  will  concur  with 
us  in  the  belief  that  the  race  of  poetic  giants  is  not 
yet  utterly  extinct,- — that  Apollo's  service  is  still 
compatible  with  "  gauging  auld  wives'  barrels,"  and 
that  hereafter  we  may  hear  the  names  of  Burns  and 
Say  associated  in  poetic  fellowship  like  those  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

The  volume  before  us  is  the  maiden  product  of  our 
author's  muse ; — a  remarkable  wrork  in  every  respect, 
in  fact  the  most  remarkable  book  of  the  kind  ever 
submitted  to  our  notice. 

But  listen  to  the  poet's  own  exordium : — 

"  Eespected  readers, 
Midst  noise  and  bustle  I  have  written, 
That  off  my  head  may  clean  be  bitten, 
By  those  who've  strength  beyond  their  wit, 
To  swallow  men  when  in  the  fit. 
Before  the  jaws  of  ign'rance  gape  : 
Shrug  shoulders  like  the  grinning  ape ; 
Curse  this  and  that,  to  shame  and  fetter, 
I  ask  them  first  to  shape  a  better. 
'Tis  true,  there  are  of  errors  plenty, 
Doubtless  two  or  three-and-twenty ; 
But  what  of  that— pray  learn  the  cause,  . 
That  censure  might  injustice  pause. 
Six  months  ago  I  scarcely  thought 
That  my  poor  mind  could  thus  be  brought 
To  waste  my  time  in  humble  rhyming, 
When  brilliant  stars  around  were  shining ; — 
Much  more  so  when  my  duties  foil'd, 
And  oft  true  inspiration  spoil'd. 
When  firm  respect  and  honour  claim'd 
That  conduct  which  ne'er  feels  asham'd, 
Like  Nelson,  who  would  home  or  beauty 
Forsake,  when  called  to  do  his  duty  ! 
Disturb'd,  alas  !  by  children's  brawls, 
My  barking  dog,  and  daily  bawls, 
Peculiar  to  our  London  streets, 
I  think  you'll  say  were  queerish  treats  ; 
Still,  to  increase  refinement's  taste, 
I  wrote  and  rhym'd  in  dreadful  haste, 
Wrought  nothing  out  of  something  p'raps — 
To  please  my  young  aspiring  chaps. 
Good  meaning  call'd  my  interference, 
To  teach  the  worth  of  perseverance. 
I've  labour'd  hard  to  raise  the  mind 
With  feelings  tender,  prompt  and  kind  ; 
Discharged  with  due  respect  and  care, 
My  duty  justly  every  where. 
My  hopes  ne'er  dream  of  recompense, 
Beyond  the  dues  of  common  sense ; 
No  vain  ambition  slyly  steals 
To  turn  my  person  head  for  heels  ; 
No  calculating  on  the  skies, 
To  disappoint  poor  Nature's  eyes, 
Nor  wisdom  sleeping  in  the  rear, 
Shall  by  the  storm  of  ign'rance  fear: 
But  resting  on  my  slender  oars, 
I'll  sing  awhile  the  torrent  pours ; 
Assur'd  that  greatness  will  repay 
The  efforts  of  '  poor  humble  Say.'  " 

There  is  afelicity  of  metaphor,  a  lucidity  of  meaning, 
a  conciseness  and  simplicity  of  expression  about  the 
foregoing,  inexpressibly  pleasing.  How  admirable, 
too,  the  contrast  between  the  lofty  egotism  which 
thunders  through  the  line, 

*'  I  ask  them  first  to  shape  a  better," — 
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and  the  meek  and  modest  self-denial  which  (so  to 
speak)  bleats  in  the  paragraph  commencing, 

"  Six  months  ago  I  scarcely  thought,"  &c. 

What  paternal  solicitude  is  here  implied, — 

"  To  please  my  young  aspiring  chaps," — 

and  what  a  spirit  of  genuine  humility  breathes 
through  the  lines  which  presently  succeed: — 

"  My  hopes  ne'er  dream  of  recompense,"  &c. 

Then,  with  the  afflatus  full  upon  him,  our  Author 
reunites  in  his  own  person  the  long-dissevered  f  unctions 
of  the  Seer  and  the  Bard,  and  with  a  far-reaching 
eye  foresees,  and  in  fervid  words  foretells  the 
"  greatness,"  which  awaits  him. 

The  power  of  investing  mean  and  ordinary  objects 
with  high  and  ennobling  attributes  and  associations 
confessedly  belongs  to  genius.  Take  the  following  as 
a  case  in  point : — 

"  On  attending  the  Coroner  s  inquest  upon  the  body 
of  Peter  Hall,  the  noted  barber  of  Dock- Head, 
Bermondsey ;  wJio  died  suddenly  from  the  effects  of 
can  ying  a  sack  of  coals. 

"  Alas  !  alas  !  poor  Peter  Hall, 
The  debt  you've  paid  awaits  us  all ; 
And  tho'  thy  age  was  seventy-four, 
How  many  souls  depart  before  ! 
To  gaze  on  thy  poor  wrinkled  frame, 
It  moves  the  heart ;  but  still  thy  name 
With  pleasure  can  record  the  fact, 
That  while  in  life  you  well  did  act. 
What  pity  that  such  cloudy  rays 
Should  thus  have  clos'd  the  latter  days 
Of  him,  who'd  scrap'd  o'er  hills  and  holes, 
To  sink  beneath  a  sack  of  coals. 
Thy  neighbours  tried  in  vain  to  save, 
That  you  their  beards  again  might  shave, 
With  that  peculiar  ease  and  grace, 
So  pleasing  to  a  tender  face. 
But,  ah  !  though  we  advance  in  age, 
Our  life  is  like  a  paltry  stage  ; 
Where  actors  oft  appear  as  kings — 
But  are,  in  truth,  poor  wretched  things. 
Thy  friendly  tales,  and  gossips,  now 
Have  made  their  earthly  farewell  bow  ; 
Thy  razors,  brush,  a-  d  lather  must 
Commit  thee  to  the  worms  and  dust." 

Originality  is  evident  in  every  line  ;  need  we  point 
to  the  "  bowing"  of  the  "  friendly  tales  and  gossips," 
or  to  the  solemn  consignment  of  his  body  to  the 
"  worms  and  dust,"  by  the  agency  of  his  "  razors, 
brush  and  lather,"  as  examples  of  this  peculiar 

gift? 

Our  author,  like  his  Scottish  prototvpe,  owns  due 
allegiance  to  the  power  of  female  beauty,  and  to  the 
time-honoured  names  of  "  Bonnie  Jean"  and  ''High- 
land Mary,"  future  ages  will  add  the  not  less 
illustrious  one  of  Mrs.  Say,  immortalized  in  the 
following 

*  LINES  TO  MY  BEST  HALF. 

"  My  bosom's  pet — my  comfort's  pride — 
Oh  !  could  I  have  thee  by  my  side  ; 
Rich  joys  my  burning  heart  would  feed, 
While  I  caress' d  my  love  indeed." 

From  this  enthusiastic  burst  of  marital  admiration 
our  second  Burns  diverges  into  Nature-worship: — 

"  Kind  Heaven's  lustre  treats  my  sight, 
With  views  of  green  and  purple  bright ; 
Richly  below,  are  fields  so  green, 
Where  hopping  birds  too  may  be  seen." 


And  then  he  proceeds  to  make  one  of  these 
"  hopping  birds"  a  participator  of  his  passion  and 
an  expositor  of  his  feelings  : — 

*  The  Robin  perch'd  in  yonder  tree, 
Is  sweetly  singing,  love,  of  thee  ; 
Its  pensive  notes  now  tell  my  heart, 
That  wre,  my  Rose,  are  far  apart. 
The  garden's  walk,  all  taste  and  grace, 
Presents  a  lily  to  my  face, 
And  further  on,  sweet  violets  blue, 
Still  seem  but  paintings  after  you." 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  delicacy 
and  felicity  of  this  compliment;  while  in  the  dim 
mysteriousness  which  shrouds  the  meaning  of  the 
succeeding  verse,  lie  will  at  once  discover  that  the 
poet  is  as  deeply  versed  in  metaphysics  as  in  the 
heavenly  art  of  song  :  — 

"  Oh  !  ne'er  can  shadows  such  as  these 
Arouse  my  heart,  to  give  it  ease  ; 
If  torn  from  thee,  my  costly  prize, 
In  grief  I'd  fall,  no  more  to  rise." 

But  the  climax,  the  crowning  glory  of  this  im- 
mortal lay,  is  yet  to  come.  The  solemnity  and 
sublimity  of  the  closing  verse,  its  pathos  and  Ovidian 
warmth,  stamp  it  as  the  master-piece — the  ne  plus 
ultra — of  its  loving  author:  — 

"  Good  heavens  !  feel  my  tender  sighs, 
And  wipe  my  loving,  rainy  eyes. 
Sweet  kisses,  thousands  of  the  best, 
Accept,  my  dear,  with  all  the  rest." 

In  the  whole  range  of  English  poetry,  we  know  of 
nothing  compaiable  with  the  severe  simplicity  of 
these  concluding  couplets,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
except  the  memorable  fragment  of  antiquity  which 
has  reference  to  a  traditionary  Jack  and  Gill,  their 
travels  and  misfortunes. 

Occasionally  the  poet  gives  utterance  to  aphorisms, 
worthy  of  Rochefoncault  or  La  Bruyere  ;  e.g.  : — 

"  'Tis  my  opinion,  firm  and  ready, 
That  all  are  wrong  who  are  unsteady; 
And  all  the  steady  oft  are  wrong, 
Who  to  Dame  Fortune  don't  belong. 
We  owre  our  present  earthly  state 
As  much  to  conduct  as  to  fate ; 
As  much  to  fate  as  conduct  wise, 
For  none  are  free  from  enemies.'' 

Did  space  permit,  we  would  willingly  quote  from 
the  brief  monody  composed  "  On  the  Death  of  a 
favourite  Pointer,"  concerning  which  he  makes  the 
following  gloomy  revelation  : — 

"  Poor  Nell  was  hung,  and  Death  could  boast 
That  she  had  now  gi'n  up  the  ghost." 

"  A  Peep  at  the  Easter-Monday  Folks"  offers  some 
tempting  extracts;  and  there  is  much  piquancy  in 
"The  Dressmakers'  Remonstrance  with  the  Qua- 
keress," of  whom  he  most  ungallantly  remarks  that, 

"  When  hard  fate  you  with  ill-shape  endows, 
You  most  resemble  clean  but  awkxeard  cows." 

"  Advice  to  my  Sons"  is  a  perfect  gem  ;  the  con- 
cluding passage  is  of  surpassing  merit : — 

"  Then  take  this,  my  advice  and  rule, 
Allow  no  one  to  call  you  fool  ; 
My  dear,  good  boys,  pray  never  stop, 
Till  on  the  tree  you've  gained  the  top  ! 
Thus  proudly  perched,  good  men  will  say, 
'Well  done, "descendants  of  the  day  !' 
And  you,  in  turn,  may  ope  your  lungs 
To  sing,  '  The  Conq'ring  Hero  comes.'  " 
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In  the  poem  entitled,  "  A  Visit  to  my  Native 
Village,  Waltham  Cross,  in  Hertfordshire,"  Mr.  Say 
would  seem  to  have  imitated,  or  rather  improved 
upon,  Bloomfield's  ballad  style.    Ecce  signum  : — 

"  One  charming  day,  in  May  so  fair, 

Allured  my  thirsty  soul, 
To  breathe  once  more  my  native  air, 

And  o'er  the  fields  to  stroll. 
The  heart  now  glowed  with  sweet  content, 

It  thought  of  happier  days, 
When  youthful  pleasures,  innocent, 

The  wearied  mind  repays." 

We  are  not  hypercritical,  and  therefore  will  not 
cavil  at  the  assumption  of  the  faculties  of  the  brain  by 
Mr.  Say's  heart;  indeed,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  in 
this  individual  case,  the  ratiocinative  process  might 
be  carried  on  equally  as  well  by  the  latter  as  by  the 
former.  But  we  are  digressing.  Our  poet,  passing 
Edmonton,  glances  pleasantly  at  "Johnny  Gilpin's 
Bell,"  relinquishes  his  seat  upon  the  omnibus,  which 
he  designates  "a  four-wheeled  mournful  knell,"  and 

"  Thus,  from  this  spot  to  Waltham  Cross, 
Four  miles  I  further  had 
To  trudge,  on  my  two-legged  horse, 
To  see  my  aged  Dad." 

This  concise  allusion  to  his  paternal  progenitor — 
this  delicate  shadowing  forth  of  filial  reverence — is 
exquisitely  unique.  We  should  scorn  to  insinuate 
that  a  certain  other  quadruped  might  have  been 
advantageously  and  truthfully  substituted  for  "  horse." 

Standing  once  more  amidst  the  haunts  of  early 
youth,  recalling  the  frolics  of  his  boyhood,  and  dwell- 
ing with  a  loving  emphasis  upon  "  birds'-nests  and 
pop-guns,"  Mr.  Say  flings  the  reins  upon  his  Pegasus, 
and  thus  pours  forth  a  swelling  tide  of  song : — 

"  The  lark  now  warbling  in  the  skies 
And  gentle  breezes  west, 
Fans  sweetly,  while  the  swallow  flies 
On  high,  to  peaceful  rest." 

What  a  delightful  image  is  this ! — the  lark  and  the 
west- wind  fanning  each  other,  while  the  swallow 
mounts  upward,  to  make  her  "  procreant  cradle"  in 
the  clouds ! 

**  The  cooling  streams,  sweet  lily  fair, 
The  bulrush,  flags,  and  weeds, 
Still  grow  to  tell  me  when  I  there 
Perform'd  my  fishing  deeds." 

From  this,  it  must  be  clearly  manifest  that  Shak- 
speare's  observation  relative  to  "  books  in  the  running 
brooks"  must  be  henceforth  taken  literally. 

"  An  aged  man  I  next  observed, 
Worn  out  by  toil  and  care  ; 
Hard  time  his  comforts  oft  had  swerved, 
And  turned  quite  grey  his  hair." 

And  now  we  have  a  touch  of  Wordsworth,  albeit 
the  bard  of  Rydal  is  here  refined  upon : — 

"  I  paused  awhile  !  he  paused  too  ! 

And  gazed  !  and  so  did  I ! 
'If  you're  not  Muster  Say,  then  true, 

By  pure  mistake  I  lie  !' 
'  You're  right,  my  friend,  and  if  on  earth 

I  speak  the  truth  as  well, 
If  you  are  not  old  Hollinsworth, 

The  truth  I  ne'er  can  tell.' " 

Compare  the  two  first  lines  of  these  stanzas  with 
the  often-quoted  passage  of  "Eve  at  the  Fountain," 
and  acknowledge  that  as  Milton  improved  upon 
Homer  and  Virgil,  so  has  Say  improved  upon  Milton. 


"  At  last  sweet  home  I  reach,  so  dear, 

Where  comforts  still  remain, 
Though  oft  I  there  was  made  to  fear 

By  faggot-stick  or  cane. 
The  old  arm-chair  as  usual  placed, 

And  in  it,  snugly  seated, 
Was  my  poor  Dad,  who  ne'er  disgraced 

A  soul,  nor  ever  cheated." 

And  here  let  our  quotations  end.  We  could  not 
find  it  in  our  hearts  to  intrude  upon  the  domestic 
sanctities  of  so  great  a  poet,  so  dutiful  and  so  affection- 
ate a  son. 

We  now  take  our  regretful  leave  of  this  invaluable 
contribution  to  our  land's  literature.  Of  its  merits 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion,  and  that  a  very  decided 
one; — any  language  we  could  command  would  be 
utterly  inadequate  to  express  it. 

When  the  mighty  empire  of  which  our  author  is  a 
humble  subject  shall  have  fallen  into  lamentable 
decadence,  like  Tyre  and  Carthage,  Rome  and 
Greece, — when  future  travellers  shall  explore  the 
ruins  of  the  once  imperial  London,  and  speculate 
upon  her  bygone  history,  her  language,  and  her  laws, 
— we  can  confidently  predict  that  this  precious  frag- 
ment of  our  country's  literature  will  be  found  un- 
mutilated  and  intact,  surviving  the  wreck  of  ages, 
aiding  the  antiquarian  in  his  study  of  the  past,  and 
proudly  perpetuating  the  immortal  name  of  William 
Say! 

"  Now,  Bavius  !  take  the  poppy  from  thy  brow, 
And  place  it  here  ! — here,  all  ye  heroes,  bow  ! 
This,  this  is  he,  foretold  by  ancient  rhymes ; 
The  Augustus  born  to  bring  Saturnian  times. 
Signs,  following  signs,  lead  on  the  mighty  year ; 
See,  the  dull  stars  roll  round,  and  re-appear  ! 
See,  see.  our  own  true  Phoebus  wears  the  bays, 
Pre-eminent  among  the  race  of  Says  !" 

J.  S. 

MEMORANDA  OF  NATURAL  PHENOMENA. 

BY  F.  P.  NICHOLS. 

No.  I. — Vegetable  Life. 

Vegetable,  like  animal  life,  is  derived  from 
parental  germination,  it  grows  up  to  a  state  of  matu- 
rity through  the  medium  of  nutrition,  it  sinks  and 
declines  from  the  exhaustion  of  its  organization 
occasioned  by  old  age,  and  death  ensues  ;  the  mate- 
rials of  its  composition  then  decay,  and  dissolve  into 
their  ultimate  elements,  thus  leaving  a  vacancy  upon 
the  earth,  to  be  filled  up  by  the  progeny,  of  which  it, 
in  its  turn,  has  become  the  author. 

Vegetation  commences  its  existence  in  a  state  of 
embryo  surrounded  by  a  pulpy,  or  fluid  substance  upon 
which  it  is  nourished,  and  contained  in  a  tough  skin  ; 
in  this  condition  it  is  called  seed.  As  soon  as  it 
becomes  sufficiently  strong  to  adapt  the  crude  nourish- 
ment of  the  soil  to  its  system,  it  grows  ripe;  and 
then,  bursting  from  the  case  that  has  enveloped  it,  and 
by  which  it  has  been  united  to  its  parent  tree,  it  is 
scattered  about,  in  some  cases  carried  by  the  wind  to 
a  considerable  distance,  in  others  -projected  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  seed-case ;  and  in  various  other 
natural  ways  it  is  distributed  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  which  it  covers  with  the  means  of  vegetation 
wherever  sustenance  has  been  supplied  for  its  support. 

As  soon  as  the  seed  is  deposited  on  a  nutritive  soil, 
it  commences  nourishing  its  enclosed  germ,  by 
absorbing  the  carbon  of  the  surrounding  air,  and 
sucking  up  the  fluids  of  the  earth,  thus  strengthening 
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and  enlarging  the  tender  plant,  until,  breaking  through 
its  covering,  it  sends  forth  two  stems,  one  down  into 
the  soil,  which  throws  out  innumerable  fibres,  and  is 
termed  the  root,  tbe  other,  which  is  called  the  trunk, 
up  towards  the  light,  shooting  forth  branches, 
which  in  due  season  bear  their  appropriate  leaves, 
flowers,  &c. 

The  fibres  of  the  root  take  up  the  food  in  the  soil, 
and  convey  it  in  the  form  of  crude  sap,  or  undigested 
food,  into  the  body  of  the  ,root ;  from  which  it  rises 
through  the  vessels  of  the  trunk,  undergoing  all  those 
various  changes  by  which  it  is  assimilated  to  a  fit  and 
proper  nourishment  whereon  to  support  the  existence 
of  the  plant. 

The  crude  sap  thus  deposited  in  the  body  of  the 
root,  is  a  compound  of  water  and  various  earthy, 
saline,  and  gaseous  matters :  from  the  root,  it  is  im- 
pelled into  the  sap  vessels  of  the  ascending  trunk, 
where  such  agencies  as  light,  heat,  electricity,  &c. 
acting  upon  it,  it  becomes  decomposed,  and  deposits 
its  various  matters,  in  a  solidified  form,  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  woody  structure ;  it  is  now  digested,  and, 
dissolving  the  various  matters  it  comes  in  contact  with, 
rises  up  to  the  leaves,  in  order  to  receive  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  which  forms  the  vital  ingredient  of  vegetable 
life,  as  oxygen  does  of  animal;  this  is  accomplished 
by  the  process  of  respiration.  The  sap  being  passed 
down  a  central  vein  of  the  leaf,  is  distributed  through 
those  innumerable  minute  vessels,  which  form  the  net- 
work of  that  organ  ;  there,  by  the'action  of  the  solar 
rays,  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  sap  is  given  out, 
and  the  carbon  of  the  air  is  absorbed  in  its  stead ;  this 
only  takes  place  during  daylight  ;  in  darkness  the 
reverse  is  the  case, — carbon  is  given  out,  and  oxygen 
taken  in. 

The  sap  now,  like  the  arterial,  or  oxygenized  blood 
of  animals,  becomes  vital  fluid,  and  returning  along 
the  branches,  and  down  the  trunk,  is  carried  through 
the  descending  vessels  to  every  part  of  the  tree, 
repairing  what  is  worn  out,  sustaining  exhaustion, 
depositing  the  material  of  such  new  formations  as  the 
growth  may  require,  and  cleansing  away  all  useless 
and  obnoxious  matter,  which  it  carries  down  to  the 
root,  to  be  finally  deposited  in  the  soil. 

Thus  the  vitality  of  vegetable  life  is  dependent 
upon  its  organization,  and  hence  subjected  to  the 
casualties  of  disease  and  accidental  death.  It  may  be 
starved  by  want  of  food  ;  it  may  be  poisoned  by  taking 
into  its  system  noxious  matter;  it  may  be  suffocated 
from  want  of  air ;  its  health  may  be  impaired  by 
breathing  impurities  ;  it  may  be  invigorated  by  stimu- 
lants, and,  in  fact,  is  liable  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
conscious  nature.  It  performs  its  mission  in  reple- 
nishing the  earth  with  verdure,  fertilising  its  soil, 
changing  its  inorganic  substances  into  organic 
matter,  purifying  the  atmosphere  by  absorbing  the 
carbon  by  which  it  has  been  vitiated,  and  so,  whilst 
yielding  a  fit  nutriment  to  animal  nature,  rendering 
the  earth  a  healthy  habitation  alike  for  man  and 
beast.    Such  is  the  economy  of  vegetable  existence. 


THE  MAIDEN"  AUNT. — No.  IV.1 

CHAP.  VI. 

There  was,  once  upon  a  time,  a  foolish  gardener  who 
had  made  a  vow  in  his  heart  that  he  would  cultivate  no 
flowers.  Herbs  and  fruits  he  planted  in  abundance  ;  all 
that  was  good  for  food,  or  profitable  for  medicine,  he 
tended  with  sedulous  care ;  but  the  beauty  wherewith 
God  has  enriched  the  earth,  and  the  perfume  which 

(1)  Continued  from  Vol.  IV.  p.  407. 


that  beauty  sheds  forth  upon  the  air  as  a  thanksgiving, 
these  were  proscribed  and  exiled.    In  other  words,  the 
garden  was  filled  with  all  that  could  minister  to  the 
body,  but  the  influences  that  minister  to  the  spirit  were 
not  suffered  to  enter  it.    And  the  gardener  dwelt  in  the 
midst  of  it,  and  thought  scorn  of  all  who  did  not  as 
he  did ;  his  life  was  labour  without  a  charm,  and  if  he 
saw  the  queenly  rose,  or  the  bounteous  violet,  or  the 
holy  passion-flower,  adorning  the  gardens  of  his  neigh- 
bours, he  said  in  his  heart,  "  Aha  !  the  fools ;  they  are 
spending  all  their  toil  on  that  whose  only  worth  lies  in 
its  beauty,  and  the  first  east  wind  or  over-sultry  sun 
may  destroy  it  for  ever  ! "  and  then  he  would  go  back 
to  his  potato-beds  with  a  cold,  unloving  self-satisfaction, 
and  dig  and  water  them  ;  and  if  the  sun  parched  the 
leaves,  or  the  canker  or  the  caterpillar  injured  the  young 
shoots,  he  heeded  it  not,  for  the  value  of  the  plant  was 
in  its  root,  and  that  remained  uninjured.    It  was  said 
that  in  former  days  this  gardener  had  dearly  loved  the 
beautiful  flowers,  but  that  a  deadly  canker  had  destroyed 
those  which  he  favoured  most,  and  this  was  the  reason 
why  he  was  so  stern  and  bitter  against  them,  and  had 
uprooted  them  all,  and  cast  them  away,  and  sworn  that 
there  should  be  no  more  flowers  in  his  garden.  But 
this  was  not  certain,  for  there  was  a  mystery  over  his 
early  days,  and  no  one  rightly  knew  whence  had  arisen 
that  strange  hatred  of  the  kindly  and  innocent  flowers, 
whose  very  existence  seems  to  be  pure  love,  inasmuch 
as  they  live  but  to  be  beautiful  and  fragrant,  and  yet 
can  know  nothing  of  their  own  fragrance  or  beauty. 
Truly,  it  is  almost  as  if  one  should  try  to  hate  the  little 
babes  whom  God  sends  into  the  world  to  force  men  to 
learn  the  sweetness  of  loving,  in  order  that  they  may 
afterwards  open  their  hearts  more  widely  and  receive 
the  good  influence  more  plentifully. 

There  came  a  bird  through  the  air  by  night — 
doubtless  an  angel  guided  it — and  it  carried  in  its  beak 
a  tiny  root,  which  it  dropped  into  the  soft  newly- 
turned  earth  of  that  flowerless  garden;  and  when  the 
gardener  arose  in  the  morning  some  few  days  afterwards, 
behold  a  small  green  shoot  forcing  its  way  upward 
through  the  soil  !  At  first  he  knew  not  what  it  was, 
and  he  tended  and  watered  it  like  his  other  plants,  but 
as  it  grew  taller  he  began  to  perceive  from  the  grace 
and  tenderness  of  its  shape,  from  the  delicate  green  of 
the  young  buds,  from  the  soft  texture  of  the  leaves,  that 
it  was  indeed  a  flower,  and 'that  its  life  was  in  its  beauty. 
Then  a  strange  deep  joy  took  possession  of  his  soul,  for 
this  had  cometo  him  unawares  and  unsought;  he  received 
it  as  a  gift,  he  considered  it  almost  as  a  miracle,  and 
all  the  care  and  labour  and  vigilance  which  others  ex- 
pended on  their  whole  gardens  he  centred  and  lavished 
on  this  solitary  flower.  There  grew  up  in  his  heart  a 
love  stronger  than  ever  his  hatred  had  been,  and  as  the 
flower  grew,  his  love  waxed  stronger,  till  it  seemed  to 
absorb  his  whole  being;  he  guarded  his  treasure  like 
the  infancy  of  a  queen,  he  sheltered  it  alike  from  the 
cold  and  the  heat,  no  insect  wa3  suffered  to  rest  upon 
its  stem,  no  other  plant  to  approach  within  the  circle 
which  his  cautious  hand  had  drawn  around  it.  And  at 
last  it  was  covered  with  buds  ;  they  were  long,  slender, 
and  of  snowy  whiteness,  and  one,  the  topmost,  cresting 
the  plant  with  its  small  upward-pointing  spire,  seemed 
ready  to  burst  into  bloom.  Oh,  how  the  gardener's  heart 
burned  within  him  as  the  moment  which  should  crown 
his  hopes  drew  near  !  He  arose  from  a  dream  in  which 
he  had  beheld  the  alabaster  cup  of  stainless  loveliness 
spread  forth  as  a  couch  for  the  moonbeans,  which  could 
not  silver  it  with  a  more  lustrous  whiteness  than  that 
which  it  possessed  by  nature — he  hurried  to  his  darling 
■ — the  cup  was  indeed  open,  the  blossom  had  indeed  ex- 
panded, but  in  the  midst  of  it  was  a  great  green  canker  ! 
The  gardener  stood  still  for  a  moment,  stunned  and 
despairing;  then  he  plucked  up  by  the  roots  the  fair 
plant,  with  all  its  unopened  buds,  and  flung  it  from  him 
far  over  the  wall,  far  as  his  arm  could  reach,  and  re- 
turned in  silenee  to  his  house. 
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And  the  poor  uprooted  Lily,  what  became  of  it  1 
On  the  morning  appointed  for  that  fancy  bazaar  to 
which  reference  has  been  so  often  made,  Philip  Everard 
was  on  his  way  to  Selcombe  Park.  He  had  been 
detained  at  Marseilles  by  a  summons  to  attend  the 
death-bed  of  his  mother. 

Of  the  scenes  which  he  had  there  undergone  we  will 
say  little,  save  that  they  had  left  him  in  no  mood  to 
judge  gently  of  those  frivolities  and  follies  of  life  which 
have  such  power  to  make  a  death-bed  terrible.  Com- 
fortless seemed  the  past — well-nigh  hopeless  the  future  ; 
yet  had  they  not  availed  to  solemnize  the  present ;  and 
the  disfigurements  which  death  was  inflicting  on  the 
body  seemed  more  grievous  to  the  dying  woman  than 
those  which  life  had  left  upon  the  soul !  But  from  these 
painful  and  degrading  recollections,  Philip  Everard 
turned  his  mind  when  he  set  foot  on  the  shores  of 
England,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  of  discipline 
and  self-restraint,  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  the  antici- 
pation of  coming  happiness.  The  very  strictness  of  his 
habit  of  reserve  in  all  matters  of  feeling  gave  intensity 
and  completeness  to  this  solitary  self-indulgence,  as  the 
narrowness  of  the  one  outlet  causes  the  torrent  to  flow 
with  a  more  irresistible  force.  In  like  manner  the 
bitterness  and  scorn  of  his  distrust  of  human  nature  in 
general  seemed  to  deepen,  and  to  perfect  the  fulness  of 
his  confidence  in  the  one  object  of  his  love.  He  first 
idealized  Edith,  and  then  worshipped  his  ideal.  The 
feelings,  the  hopes,  the  beliefs  which  had  been  blighted 
and  suppressed  whenever  and  wherever  they  had  tried 
to  struggle  into  being  hitherto,  had  now  found  a  green 
spot  where  they  might  break  into  abundant  bloom  and 
luxuriant  growth ;  and  in  that  one  spot  were  they  all 
contained.  He  had  placed  her  image  in  a  sanctuary  in 
the  inmost  depth  of  his  heart,  and  the  three  years  of 
separation  had  been  passed  not  merely  in  guarding  the 
portal  with  duteous  service,  and  expelling  all  profane 
intrusion  of  unseemly  thoughts  or  words,  but  also  in 
conveying  to  the  temple  every  idea  of  nobleness  or 
purity  which  he  either  conceived  or  encountered,  and 
making  it  an  attribute  or  a  garment  of  the  divinity 
within.  Here  was  repose,  here  beauty,  here  perfect  faith 
and  love  unfeigned,  and  exhaustless  sympathy — here, 
in  short,  were  answered  all  those  needs  of  the  spirit 
which  life  everywhere  suggests,  and  nowhere  supplies. 

With  ingenuity,  ceaseless,  profound,  unconscious,  all 
that  he  beheld,  either  of  good  or  evil,  was  by  him 
converted  into  aliment  for  this,  the  secret  life  of  his 
heart.  If  beauty,  hers  was  more  faultless ;  if  wit,  hers 
more  delicate;  if  gentleness,  hers  more  inherent  and 
unforced ;  if  constancy,  hers  more  infallible ;  if  eleva- 
tion of  soul,  in  hers  he  believed  with  a  faith  more 
unquestioning  and  unconquerable ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  encountered  worldliness,  or  heartlessness,  or 
littleness,  or  frivolity,  was  not  the  thought  of  her  whom 
none  of  these  things  had  touched  or  could  touch,  grate- 
ful as  the  sound  of  waters  at  noon-day'?  And  now, 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  as  the  quick  wheels 
brought  him  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  realization  of  his 
dream,  he  suffered  his  fancy  to  revel  in  the  details  of  the 
past,  not  as  it  had  been  for  him,  but  as  he  imagined  it 
to  have  been  for  Edith.  He  went  back  in  idea  to  the 
hour  of  their  separation ;  the  whole  scene  in  the  boudoir 
was  before  him ;  Kinnaird  cordial  and  encouraging ; 
Aunt  Peggy  kind  and  tender ;  and  the  bowed  and 
weeping  figure  on  the  sofa,  the  broken  music  of  whose 
voice  seemed  still  to  ring  in  his  ears  the  delicious 
assurance  that  he  was  indeed  beloved.  He  saw  her  go 
forth  from  that  chamber  with  a  secret  in  her  heart,  deep 
and  precious  as  his  own ;  he  watched  her  gradual  re- 
covery from  the  bitterness  of  her  first  anguish — her 
resumption  of  strength  and  composure,  at  least  out- 
wardly— her  vigilant  tending  and  nourishing  of  the  fire 
within.  He  saw  her  in  society  but  not  of  it,  moving 
on  with  a  graceful  and  courteous  indifference,  marvelled 
at  by  all  for  her  unconsciousness  of  her  own  singular 
beauty,  and  her  total  carelessness  of  attention  and  admi- 


ration. He  saw  her  walking  by  a  light  which  others 
knew  not,  governed  by  a  law  which  was  a  mystery  to  all 
save  herself,  growing  daily  in  strength  and  purity  of 
character,  seeking,  as  far  as  she  might,  to  withdraw 
from  the  bustle  and  the  gaiety  around  her,  that  she  might 
quietly  cultivate  the  tastes  which  he  would  encourage, 
and  form  herself  upon  the  model  which  he  approved ; 
and  his  proud  heart  whispered  to  him  that  so  and  so 
only  would  he  be  loved.  Never  once  did  a  doubt  of  the 
reality  of  the  picture  obtrude  itself;  never  once  did  his 
mind  misgive  him  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  his  de- 
mands ;  never  once  did  it  occur  to  him  that  he  was 
contemplating  a  reflection  of  himself,  softened  indeed 
and  beautiful,  but  still  possessing  features  of  a  cast  more 
high,  more  serene,  more  severe  in  their  nobleness,  than 
any  that  he  had  seen  in  Edith.  He  considered  not 
that  the  freshness  of  character  which  had  so  fascinated 
him  in  her,  was  rather  the  bloom  of  a  flower  that  has 
never  felt  the  heat,  than  the  brightness  of  gold  that  has 
been  seven  times  purified  by  fire;  more  lovely  and 
alluring,  perhaps,  but  wanting  that  inward  law  of  sta- 
bility which  should  enable  it  to  endure  the  withdrawal 
of  the  influences  by  which  it  had  been  cherished,  with- 
out failure  or  decay.  No ;  his  steadfast  faith  knew  no 
tremor ;  his  bright  hope,  no  dimness ;  his  perfect  love, 
no  fear.  Alas,  alas !  and  have  we  dared  to  vindicate 
woman  from  the  common  charges  brought  against  her  1 
Let  us  confess,  with  shame,  that  when  she  is  weak,  her 
weakness  is  indeed  great ;  greater,  even,  than  her 
strength  when  she  is  strong. 

At  the  lodge  of  Selcombe  Park  Everard  was  informed 
of  the  bazaar;  to  which  piece  of  news  was  added  the 
somewhat  unwelcome  intelligence,  that  two  stalls  were 
to  be  held  by  the  "  celebrated  beauties,  Miss  Kinnaird 
and  Miss  Glamis,"  whose  names  were  bandied  about  on 
the  tongues  of  the  passers  in  and  out,  as  the  acknow- 
ledged attractions  of  the  day — subjected  to  such  discus- 
sion and  comparison  as  if  they  had  been  favourite  horses 
on  a  race-course.  His  severe  delicacy  was  pained,  and 
his  temper  ruffled ;  but  he  put  away  the  unpleasant 
thought,  and  dismissing  his  carriage,  and  pulling  his 
hat  over  his  brows,  resolved  to  steal  in  among  the 
crowd,  and,  if  possible,  obtain  a  sight  of  Edith,  unper- 
ceived  and  unrecognised.  He  felt  that  he  could  not 
announce  himself  to  her  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  like 
this,  yet  his  impatience  would  not  suffer  him  to  wait 
till  the  evening  without  seeing  her.  Perhaps,  too,  there 
was  especial  sweetness  to  a  man  of  his  reserved,  sensi- 
tive, and  romantic  temperament,  in  the  idea  of  this  silent 
and  unsuspected  indulgence  of  feeling.  So  he  walked 
quietly  through  the  green  alleys  of  the  garden,  till  he 
reached  the  principal  tent,  which  was  erected  on  a  spacious 
lawn,  in  front  of  the  house ;  here,  gliding  from  entrance 
to  entrance,  and  cautiously  looking  in,  he  at  last  found 
an  opening  which  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  counter 
at  which  Edith  presided,  and  was  so  near  as  to  be  within 
sound  of  her  voice.  At  this  spot  he  stationed  himself, 
partly  concealed  by  some  of  the  ornamental  drapery  of 
the  tent. 

Edith  was  seated,  a  little  fatigued  with  the  morning's 
exertion ;  her  costume  was  elaborate  and  magnificent ; 
her  beauty  in  its  fullest  splendour ;  Mr.  Thornton,  leaning 
with  an  air  of  perfect  intimacy  on  the  back  of  her  chair, 
was  playing  with  her  bouquet,  and  from  time  to  time 
addressing  her  with  a  low,  almost  whispered  comment 
on  the  scene  around.  Lord  Vaughan  stood  near,  with 
a  half-sullen  expression  of  face,  keeping  watch  over  her 
with  the  steadfastness,  and  with  scarcely  more  than  the 
amiability  of  a  bulldog,  evidently  suffering  from  what 
he  saw,  yet  unable  or  unwilling  to  resign  the  power  of 
seeing  it.  A  crowd  of  gentlemen  was  grouped  around 
the  counter,  the  front  rank  constantly  changing  its 
place,  as  fresh  comers  pressed  in  from  behind  ;  and  for 
each  who  addressed  her,  Edith  had  a  smile,  or  a  repar- 
tee, or  a  sentence  delivered  with  such  sparkling  coquetry 
of  manner,  that  it  sounded  like  a  repartee  till  analyzed, 
to  complete  the  conquest  which  her  beauty  had  begun. 
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She  was  evidently  and  undisputedly  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion, and  her  consciousness  of  this  served  to  excite  rather 
than  to  embarrass  her;  while  the  fact,  that  she  had 
carried  away  the  palm  from  her  handsome  but  quiet 
and  inanimate  rival,  (concerning  whom  Mr.  Thornton 
had  exhibited  just  sufficient  interest  to  pique  her  into 
an  effort  to  retain  him  at  her  side,)  added  a  secret  stimu- 
lus to  her  enjoyment  of  the  universal  homage  which 
she  would  probably  have  been  ashamed  to  confess,  even 
to  herself.  Such  was  the  sight  which  met  Philip  Eve- 
rard's  keen,  fastidious  eye  ;  let  us  now  record  a  few  of 
the  words  which  greeted  his  ears. 

"  Will  you  add  one  treasure  more  to  my  purchases?" 
inquired  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  appearance,  for 
whom  Edith  was  collecting  sundry  trifles,  which,  after 
a  long  examination  as  much  of  the  seller  as  of  the 
wares,  he  had  selected.  Her  eyes  expressed  inquiry,  and 
he  answered  them  by  laying  on  the  counter  a  bank-note 
far  exceeding  in  amount  the  value  of  what  he  had 
bought,  and  saying  expressively,  "  One  flower  from 
your  bouquet !" 

"I  wish  I  might  find  many  more  such  customers," 
cried  Edith,  as  with  a  laugh  and  a  slight  blush  she 
gave  him  a  rosebud.  "My  flowers  would  be  very  much 
at  iheir  service." 

No  further  encouragement  was  needed,  and  the  nose- 
gay was  rapidly  dismembered,  the  eager  buyers  only 
stipulating  that  each  flower  should  be  received  from  her 
own  hand.  Laughter  and  compliments  resounded  on 
all  sides,  as.  standing  up,  she  distributed  them  with 
inimitable  grace.  When  she  came  to  the  last,  however, 
she  retained  it,  saying,  as  she  placed  it  in  her  brooch, 
"I  must  have  one  for  myself,  you  know."  She  turned 
as  she  spoke  to  Lord  Vaughan,  whose  visibly  darkening 
countenance  had  attracted  her  attention.  "  I  am  keep- 
ing the  only  one  which  has  a  meaning,"  said  she,  play- 
fully pointing  to  the  flower,  a  forget-me-not,  "  and  the 
rest  I  have  felt  in  duty  bound  to  sacrifice  for  the  good 
of  the  institution." 

"  W as  it  really  a  sacrifice  ]"  asked  he  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Of  course  it  was,"  she  replied,  "Nobody  likes  to 
part  with  a  present." 

He  looked  half  appeased,  and  Mr.  Thornton  now  de- 
manded her  attention.  "I  congratulate  you  on  your 
conquest,"  said  he. 

"  Who  is  he  ?"  answered  Edith,  her  eyes  following  the 
footsteps  of  her  retreating  admirer. 

"  The  Duke  of  ,"  mentioning  a  nobleman  well 

known  for  his  wealth,  his  connoisseurship,  and  his 
admiration  of  beauty. 

"  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  proud  of  it,"  said  she,  a 
little  disdainfully.  "  But,  Mr.  Thornton,  1  am  affronted 
with  you.  Why  didn't  you  buy  one  of  my  flowers  1 
Did  you  think  them  quite  valueless  ?" 

"  Not  valueless,  but  invaluable,"  returned  he.  "  I 
couM  not  have  presumed  to  set  a  price  upon  them  : 
besides,  I  am  expecting  you  to  give  me  that  last  relique 
of  the  nosegay,  which  is  the  only  one  I  wish  to  possess." 

"  You  are  sanguine  !"  said  she,  laughing. 

"  I  know  I  am,"  replied  Thornton.  "  But  you  won't 
disappoint  me,  1  am  sure.  I  really  ask  it,  and  it  is  but 
a  trifle  to  you." 

"I  will  give  you  a  whole  bouquet,  if  you  like,"  said 
Edith,  taking  one  from  the  counter. 

"  No,  no,"  he  rejoined ;  "  I  want  that  one  particular 
flower.  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  it,  or  my  fancy,  if 
you  like  the  word  better.  Just  that  one  little  flower — 
is  it  so  serious  a  matter  ?    Won't  you  indulge  me?" 

Edith  lowered  her  voice.  "  I  don't  want  to  make  a 
trifle  into  a  matter  of  importance," said  she;  "but  I  am 
really  a  little  afraid  of  annoying  Lord  Vaughan,  who 
gave  me  the  bouquet." 

"  Nay,  that  is  a  mere  excuse,"  replied  Thornton. 
"When  you  have  sold  all  the  rest  to  strangers,  you 
won't  give  one  solitary  item  to  a  friend.  Is  Lord 
Vaughan's  good  or  ill  temper  a  cause  of  so  much 
anxiety  to  you?" 


Edith  turned  away,  a  little  displeased. 

"Do  you  really  refuse  me?"  persisted  he. 

"  I  really  do,"  she  answered.  "You  seem  to  think  no 
one  could  refuse  you  anything." 

"If  I  did  think  so,"  retorted  he,  "I  have  learned  my 
folly."  And  with  a  degree  of  temper  for  which  Edith 
was  not  prepared,  he  withdrew  his  arm  from  her  chair, 
and  sauntered  aAvay.  At  this  moment  Mrs  Dalton 
came  to  take  Edith's  place,  in  order  that  she  might 
go  into  the  house  and  get  some  refreshment.  Frank 
Kinnaird,  who,  from  another  part  of  the  tent,  had  been 
watching  her  proceedings  with  vast  dissatisfaction,  ad- 
vanced to  give  her  his  arm  so  quickly  as  to  forestall  I 
the  rest  of  her  companions.  Edith  hesitated  and  lin- 
gered ;  she  saw  Mr.  Thornton  at  a  little  distance,  talk- 
ing with  much  vivacity  to  Miss  Glamis.  Had  her  heart 
been  interested  she  might  have  moved  away  with  her 
brother,  and  hidden  her  secret  bitterness  of  feeling 
under  an  outward  indifference,  or  even  coldness;  as  it 
was,  she  had  no  deeper  grief  than  a  little  wounded 
vanity,  with  which  was  mixed  a  good  deal  of  amuse- 
ment, and  a  lurking  consciousness  of  power.  She  looked 
at  Mr.  Thornton  till  she  caught  his  eye.  and  then  held 
up  the  foiget-me-not,  with  a  smile.  He  instantly  ap- 
proached her,  and  extended  his  hand  imploringly.  "I  1 
never  said  I  was  going  to  give  it  to  you,"  said  she, 
laughing. 

"  No  ;  but  you  looked  it." 

"Pray  come,  Edith,"  interposed  Frank  brusquely; 
"it  is  past  two  o'clock,  and  you  will  be  quite  exhausted. 
Mr.  Thornton,  I  beg  you  won't  detain  her." 

Had  Frank  been  away  his  sister  would  asmredij'  have 
behaved  better;  as  it  was,  the  spirit  of  wilfulness  rose 
strong  within  her,  and  as  she  walked  away  with  him, 
which  indeed  she  could  not  avoid  doing,  she  tos.-ed  the 
flower  to  Mr  Thornton  with  a  smile  and  a  shake  of  the 
head,  as  if  she  would  warn  him  against  deriving  too 
much  encouragement  from  the  action.  They  passed 
close  to  the  spot  where  Everard  stood  without  observ- 
ing him.  How  often  do  we  pass,  unconsciously,  by  the 
place  wherein  our  whole  future  is  sealed  up  ! 

"  Edith,"  exclaimed  Frank,  "have  you  no  considera- 
tion for  my  opinion — no  recollection  of  what  I  said  to 
you?  If  Everard  were  here — "  her  garment  was  brush- 
ing him  at  the  very  moment.  How  did  he  listen  for 
her  answer  ! 

"  I  will  not  be  for  ever  threatened  with  Captain 
Everard,"  said  she,  veiling  the  real  feelings  which  his 
name  always  stirred  within  her  under  an  appearance  of 
petulance.  "  You  will  make  me  weary  of  the  very  sound 
of  his  name." 

"  Edith.  I  am  ashamed  of  you  !"  began  her  brother. 

"  Oh  !  Frank,  Frank,  do  spare  me  these  ceaseless 
lectures,"  interrupted  she ;  and  ere  she  fini>hed  the 
sentence  they  were  out  of  hearing.  Everard  stood  still: 
he  was  a  little  pale,  but  outwardly  quite  calm  He  was 
bearing  the  destruction  of  the  idea  on  which  his  soul 
had  been  living  for  three  years,  and  he  had  no  leisure 
to  be  agitated.  In  another  moment  he  was  startled  by 
the  sound  of  his  own  name. 

"Ah  !  Everard,  how  came  you  here?    I  didn't  know 
you  were  in  England  !" 

It  was  Mr.  Delamaine,  an  old  acquaintance.  Everard 
quietly  responded  to  his  ehilities.  and  would  have  left 
him,  but  was  not  suffered  to  escape  so  easily. 

"Have  you  seen  the  rival  belles?"  inquired  his  tor- 
mentor. "  There— look  to  your  left — that  little  delicate 
girl  with  the  auburn  ringlets  just  saved  from  red,  the 
blue  eyes  and  dark  brows,  and  complexion  like  a  minia- 
ture painting.  Very  pretty,  isn't  she,  for  a  blonde?  She 
is  the  daughter  of  Ralph  Glamis,  who  married  a  niece  of 
Lord  Fife.  He  was  Colonel  of  the  — th  Lancers  in  the 
year  fifteen,  got  his  arm  hurt  at  Waterloo,  sold  out,  and 
took  an  ice-house  sort  of  a  place  somewhere  in  the 
Highlands.  She  hasn't  a  penny ;  but  she  is  very  much 
thought  of." 

At  another  time  Everard  might  have  inquired  into 
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the  connexion  or  discrepancy  between  these  two  cha- 
racteristics of  Miss  Glamis  ;  but  as  it  was,  the  words  of 
Delamaine  were  like  the  sound  of  a  wheel  in  his  ears, 
tiresome,  ceaseless,  and  unmeaning.  "We  are  not  pre- 
pared to  assert  that  the  simile  would  have  been  inap- 
plicable to  them  at  any  other  time.  He  continued, 
however,  too  rapidly  for  his  victim  to  elude  him. 

"  But  the  other — Edith  Kinnaird  (why  do  you  shiver 
so,  man]  are  you  cold '!)  ah,  she's  not  here  now,  but 
you'll  see  her  in  a  few  minutes.  She  is  really  a  mag- 
nificent creature — astonishingly  handsome,  upon  my 
word  ;  but  such  a  coquette  !"  (Mr.  Delamaine  had,  in 
the  last  day  or  two,  awakened  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
not  a  chance  of  winning  Edith's  favour;  and  as  hi's 
heart  was  not  very  deeply  interested  in  the  matter,  the 
only  result  was  that  he  felt  just  sufficiently  mortified  to 
be  a  somewhat  bitter  judge  of  her  demeanour.)  "Do 
you  see  that  man  standing  by  the  counter,  with  the 
forget-me-not  in  his  hand]  He  is  desperately  in  love 
with  her,  and  she  with  him ;  but  it's  quite  a  question 
whether  Lord  Vaughan's  title  won't  carry  the  day  with 
her,  after  all." 

Are  you  speaking  from  conjecture,  Mr.  Delamaine]" 
asked  Everard,  with  a  kind  of  desperate  quietness. 

"  Conjecture,  my  dear  fellow]  I  have  been  staying 
in  the  house  with  them  these  four  weeks,  and  have 
watched  the  whole  proceeding.  They  are  devoted  to 
each  other — scarcely  asunder  for  five  minutes.  He  has 
been  painting  her  portrait,  and  she  has  been  giving 
him  lessons  in  German.  Her  whole  costume  of  this 
morning  was  chosen  by  his  taste.  I  was  present  at  the 
selection,  and  I  must  say  I  never  did  see  such  an 
accomplished  flirt  as  she  is  in  my  life.  All  this  time 
she  has  contrived  to  keep  that  poor  fellow  Vaughan — - 
who,  between  ourselves,  is  not  the  brightest  man  in  the 
world  — in  doubt  whether  she  likes  him  or  no.  She 
tried  the  same  thing  with  me,  at  first;  but  it  wouldn't 
do,  you  know"  (with  a  most  Burleigh-like  shake  of  the 
head).  "  No,  no  :  I  am  rather  too  old  to  play  at  that 
game." 

Everard  could  endure  no  more.  He  saw  Frank  Kin- 
naird on  the  lawn  at  no  great  distance,  and,  breaking 
abruptly  away  from  Delamaine,  who  stared  after  him 
in  mute  and  half-indignant  wonder,  he  hurried  to  join 
his  friend.  Mechanically  replying  to  the  latter's  vehe- 
ment expressions  of  surprise  and  delight,  he  grasped 
his  arm,  and  led  him  rapidly  away  from  the  public 
part  of  the  grounds  till  they  had  reached  a  retired  walk 
out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  the  throngs  of  visitors. 
Here,  suddenly  dropping  his  arm,  and  looking  him 
earnestly  in  the  face,  he  said,  with  a  trembling  voice, — 

"  Frank,  what  is  all  this  about  your  sister  ]  Tell  me 
the  truth,  and  tell  me  at  once  !  No  !"  he  added,  with 
a  sudden  change  of  tone,  "yo.u  needn't  tell  me  any- 
thing :  your  face  speaks  for  you — and  for  her." 

"  My  dear  Philip,"  cried  poor  Frank,  whose  embar- 
rassment was  most  painful,  "I  really  don't  know  what 
you  mean.    Nothing  has  happened  to  justify  this — " 

"  Stop,"  interrupted  his  friend.  "  One  word  is 
enough — is  she  TRUE  to  me  ?"  And  he  pronounced 
the  word  with  a  tremendous  emphasis,  that  told  how 
great  and  how  deep  was  the  idea  contained  in  it. 

"  I  assure  you,  upon  my  honour,"  said  Frank,  "she 
has  never  expressed  the  slightest  approximation  to  a 
wish  to  be  freed  from  her  engagement." 

"  Expressed  !  wished  to  be  free  !"  cried  Everard, 
with  fiery  bitterness.  "  Would  you  have  me  content 
with  this  ]  I,  who — but  no  matter  !  If  the  thoughts  of 
the  heart  be  false,  what  signify  the  words  of  the  mouth] 
They  were  mine,  the  thoughts  of  her  heart — mine,  all 
of  them ;  and  she  had  a  full  exchange  for  them.  If 
one  of  them  had  but  for  one  moment  of  time  been 
untrue  to  me,  it  had  been  a  grievous  wrong,  scarcely  to 
be  atoned.  And  now,  I  am  to  be  satisfied  because  the — 
the  change  has  not  deliberately  shaped  itself  into  lan- 
guage !  I  am  to  be  thankful,  not  that  she  professes 
her  truth,  but  that  she  does  not  proclaim  her  falsehood  ! 


It  is  cold  comfort,  Frank — I  cannot  live  upon  a  nega- 
tive." 

"  Everard,  you  are  unjust !"  exclaimed  Frank.  "  You 
have  no  right  to  apply  such  phraseology  to  Edith.  Her 
head  has  been  turned  by  admiration,  but  her  heart  is 
uninjured  ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  one  hour  of  your 
presence  would  be  enough  to  disenchant  her." 

"  Less  than  an  hour  of  her  presence  has  been  enough 
to  disenchant  me,"  returned  Everard,  in  a  calmer  but 
not  less  bitter  tone.  "I  have  been  seeing,  hearing, 
judging  for  myself.  And  for  this  I  am  come  home  !" 
added  he,  with  deepening  gloom,  and  speaking  as  if  to 
himself. 

During  this  brief  conversation  they  had  been  walking 
quickly  along  one  of  the  paths  which  conducted  them  to 
I  the  house,  and  they  now  issued  forth  upon  the  terrace 
I  at  the  very  moment  in  which  Edith  was  crossing  it  to 
i  rejoin  her  party  in  the  tent.    Her  eyes  met  those  of 
Everard.    Both  stood  still,  as  if  transfixed. 

Frank  hurried  to  meet  her,  and,  taking  her  by  both 
hands,  drew  her  almost  forcibly  forwards.  The  idea 
suddenly  occurred  to  him,  that  if  he  could  but  bring 
them  together,  all  would  be  well ;  she  would  return  at 
once  to  the  singleness  of  devotion  which  he  demanded, 
while  he  would  not  be  able  to  retain  his  wrath  in  the 
actual  presence  of  one  so  beautiful  and  so  beloved. 
Vaguely  but  vividly  the  thought  darted  through  his 
mind,  and  he  said  in  a  hasty  whisper  to  his  sister,  as 
he  compelled  her  to  advance,  "  It  is  Everard,  Edith. 
Do  not  be  agitated — command  yourself :  your  folly  has 
well-nigh  lost  him,  but  only  do  what  is  wise  and  right, 
and  he  will  be  yours  again  instantly.  Tell  him  that 
you  confess  you  have  %been  in  fault,  and  are  sorry 
for  it." 

The  stern  pale  countenance  and  immovable  figure 
of  Everard  gave  mute  confirmation  to  his  friend's 
words.  He  was  there  as  a  judge,  and  there  was  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  in  his  eyes.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  Edith's  conscience,  which  vanity  and 
temper  had  helped  to  blind,  had  never  once  accused 
her  of  sin  against  him ;  that  her  heart  had  been  true 
to  him  all  the  while,  though  not  with  such  truth  as  he 
required ;  that  her  estimate  of  the  homage  and  con- 
fidence which  he  owed  her  was  measured  rather  by  what 
she  ought  to  have  been  and  by  what  she  believed  her- 
self to  be,  than  by  what  she  was.  The  lightest  suspi- 
cion of  her  seemed  to  her  as  deep  an  injury  as  though 
her  faith  had  been  kept,  during  these  three  years,  as 
scrupulously  and  duteously  as  his  own.  Quivering  with 
agitation  in  every  limb,  she  said,  as  she  struggled  to 
disengage  herself  from  her  brother's  grasp, — 

"  Let  Captain  Everard  speak  for  himself.  I  shall 
not  be  ashamed  to  answer  him." 

Even  then — so  dearly  did  he  love  her — a  soft  word 
might  have  disarmed  him ;  but  her  manner  was  haughty 
in  the  extreme,  from  the  very  tumult  of  the  feelings 
which  her  woman's  pride  was  labouring  to  suppress. 
He  felt  it  to  be  only  a  confirmation  of  what  he  had 
himself  witnessed  and  heard. 

"  I  have  but  a  few  words  to  say,"  returned  he,  in  a 
slow  calm  voice,  his  eyes  riveted  upon  her  shrinking 
face.  "  For  the  second  time,  I  pronounce  you  free 
from  all  bonds  to  me." 

The  allusion  was  almost  too  much  for  Edith's  self- 
command.  Her  heart  swelled  within  her;  but  ever 
present  was  the  bitter  and  indignant  thought,  "  He 
has  ceased  to  care  for  me,  and  shall  I  show  that  I  care 
for  him  V  One  emotion  of  penitence  might  have  saved 
her ;  but  she  had  it  not,  because  she  believed  him,  not 
herself,  to  be  guilty.    Bowing  her  head,  she  replied, — 

"  It  is  enough  :  I  wish  to  do  the  same  by  you." 

A  passion  passed  over  his  face,  sudden,  convulsive, 
electrical ;  perhaps  till  he  heard  those  words  he  had 
scarcely  realized  the  truth  of  what  he  had  seen.  In- 
stinctively, and  without  deliberate  intention  or  abso- 
lute consciousness,  he  stepped  forward,  took  her  hand 
between  his  own,  pressed  it  once  fervently,  then  flung 
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it  from  him,  and,  without  another  word,  was  gone. 
Frank  seemed  irresolute  whether  to  follow  him  or  re- 
main with  his  sister,  who  had  staggered  against  a  tree, 
and  was  holding  by  it  as  if  for  support.  But  she 
turned  and  fled  from  him  as  though  she  feared  him, 
rushed  to  her  own  room,  and,  having  locked  the  door, 
fell  involuntarily  upon  her  knees,  though  she  had  not 
calmness  for  prayer,  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
seemed  to  court  the  tears  which  would  not  come  to  her 
relief. 

And  here  we  leave  her.  Shall  we  pity  her?  We 
may  fairly  do  so.  We  pity  the  child  who,  ten  times 
warned,  plays  on  the  shore  without  once  looking  to  the 
rising  waters  till  they  have  ingulfed  him  and  shut 
out  all  hope  of  escape.  The  sin  which  causes  misery 
should  at  the  same  time  deepen  pity,  because  it  cuts 
away  all  support  from  the  miserable,  except  that  Avhich 
is  to  be  gradually  and  painfully  attained  by  repentance. 
Little  can  pride  avail  when  the  soul  is  left  desolate ; 
and  self-satisfaction  (unlike  self-approval)  is  feebler 
still.  These  may  mould  the  outward  demeanour  into 
coldness  and  calmness,  but  they  do  but  enhance  and 
embitter  the  struggle  within,  by  adding  to  it  elements 
of  pure  evil,  which  retard  and  hinder  the  process  of 
restoration,  in  itself  painful  enough.  Edith  was  stunned. 
Even  now  she  could  scarcely  believe  that  she  had  indeed 
seen  him,  and  that  such  words  had  passed  between 
them.  Again  and  again  she  told  herself  that  she  was 
wronged — again  and  again  the  might  of  a  shadowy  and 
unacknowledged  truth  put  her  to  silence.  But  the 
result  was  in  either  case  the  same.  The  one  prop  was 
broken,  the  one  light  quenched— the  beauty,  the  hope, 
the  life  of  life  was  gone.  Nothing  was  left  but  dark- 
ness, without  a  guide ;  and  a  heavy  burthen,  with  no 
strength  to  bear  it.  At  last  she  wept,  and  the  tears 
were  of  utter  misery,  without  softness,  without  com- 
fort— a  bodily  revulsion,  leaving  the  heart  still  parched 
and  burning,  as  by  a  destructive  fire. 

It  was  thus  that  Philip  Everard  and  Edith  Kinnaird 
parted  for  the  second  time. 

.  « 

BARTHELEMI  ESTEBAN  MURILLO; 

OR,  THE  BOY-PAINTER  OP  SPAIN.1 

Chapter  IV. 

"  Father,  you  are  much  better  now,  and  will  soon 
be  able  to  resume  your  work,"  said  the  little  Murillo. 
"  You  see  that  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  please  the 
merchant  Ozorio,  and  the  pictures  for  America  are 
easily  done.  You  will  be  quite  able  to  take  my  place 
after  my  departure." 

"  After  your  departure ! "  exclaimed  Theresina, 
entering  with  a  breakfast  tray,  which  she  almost  let 
fall.  "  Are  you  going  away?"  added  she,  with  a  cry 
of  agony. 

"  My  dear  mother,"  said  Barthelemi,  as  he  ran  to 
her,  and,  taking  from  her  the  tray,  laid  it  on  a  table, 
then,  clasping  her  hands  in  his,  and  pressing  them  to 
his  lips, — "  My  dear  mamma,  do  not  oppose  it;  you 
see  my  father  says  not  a  word." 

"  But  I  cannot  bear  you  to  leave  me.  Where  do 
you  want  to  go?"  said  the  poor  mother,  bursting  into 
tears. 

"  Since  you  must  know,  listen  to  me,  my  dear 
mother,"  said  the  child,  so  seriously,  with  such  a 
decided  tone,  and  such  a  beaming  glance,  that  The- 
resina looked  at  him  more  than  once,  as  if  to  assure 
herself  that  he  was  indeed  her  son,  the  little  Barthe- 
lemi  Esteban  Murillo,  whom,  not  long  since,  she 
cradled  on  her  knees.  He  appeared  to  the  poor 
mother  to  have  grown  a  whole  head  in  a  second. 
She  sat  down,  and  Barthelemi  seated  himself  beside 

(1)  Continued  from  p.  8. 


her;  Esteban,  who  had  risen,  stood  opposite  to 
them. 

"1  am  now  thirteen,"  said  the  young  Murillo,  "and 
you  cannot  suppose,  mother,  that  1  will  spend  my 
life  in  painting  escutcheons,  or  in  daubing  bad  pictures 
for  a  venture  to  America.  No;  I  feel,  mother,  that 
I  was  born  to  be  a  painter;  I  know  it  by  the  glow  at 
my  heart,  and  the  kindling  of  my  brow,  at  the  sight 
of  a  fine  painting.  Yes, — were  it  only  by  the  quicker 
flow  of  the  blood  through  the  veins  when  the  names 
of  Raphael,  of  Correggio,  of  Rubens,  of  Van  Dyck,  and 
still  more,  that  of  our  countryman,  Velasquez,  are 
pronounced  before  me,  I  feel  that  I  was  born  to  be  a 
painter.  I  pray  you,  father,  do  not  oppose  my 
vocation." 

"  God  forbid,  my  son,"  replied  Esteban.  "  But 
where  are  the  means?  we  are  so  poor." 

"  The  greater  number  of  our  great  painters  were 
born  poor,  father." 

"  But  they  found  masters  who  were  glad  to  admit 
them  into  their  schools." 

"  The  greatest  master  in  the  art  of  painting  is 
Nature,  father.  Our  countryman,  Velasquez,  is  a 
proof  of  it." 

"  I  must  say,  like  little  Meneses,  that  the  name  of 
Velasquez  is  never  out  of  your  mouth,"  said  his 
mother. 

"And  I  will  answer  you  as  I  do  him,  mother; 
that  he  is  of  Seville,  and  Seville  is  proud  of  him,  and 
I  will  have  it  yet  one  day  proud  of  me.  Oh !  if  you 
knew  what  honours  were  paid  him,  ten  years  ago,  at 
Madrid,  in  1625.  He  drew  the  portrait  of  the  Canon 
Tonesca  so  admirably,  that  the  king  employed  him  to 
take  his  likeness.  He  represented  the  prince  covered 
with  armour,  and  mounted  on  a  magnificent  horse. 
The  king  having,  on  a  holiday,  had  the  picture  ex- 
hibited before  the  church  of  San  Filippo,  it  excited 
such  enthusiasm,  that  the  people  bore  it  in  triumph 
to  the  palace.  Velasquez  is  a  friend  of  Rubens,  and 
is  now  in  Italv  with  him.  That  is  the  reason  I  want 
to  go  there." 

"But  how?  where  are  the  means?"  again  de- 
manded  Esteban. 

"  The  means  may  be  slow,  but  they  are  sure," 
said  Barthelemi.  "  I  intend  buying  canvass,  cutting 
it  into  small  squares,  and  painting  on  each  of  these 
squares  saints,  which  I  can  copy  from  the  pictures  in 
the  churches,  or  flowers,  which  I  can  sketch  in  the 
fields  or  gardens.  I  have  already  some  by  me,  but 
not  enough  ;  and  I  must  work  for  Ozorio  two  months 
at  the  very  least  to  complete  the  sum." 

"  Your  plan  is  not  amiss ;  but  I  think  you  are  too 
young,  my  dear  Barthelemi,  to  go  alone  into  Italy. 
I  know  you  are  pious,  and  your  mother  and  I  have 
endeavoured  to  instil  moral  principles,  which  I  trust 
have  taken  deep  root  in  your  heart.  I  will  allow 
you  to  go,  but  not  just  yet." 

"  But  as  soon  as  I  have  the  entire  sum, — may  I 
not  go  then,  father?" 

"  Well,  be  it  so,"  said  his  father. 

Satisfied  with  this  assent  to  his  plan,  which  Esteban 
had  only  given  because  he  fully  relied  on  his  having 
it  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  completion  of  the  sum 
until  the  moment  he  himself  judged  it  advisable  to 
let  his  son  leave  them,  Barthelemi  sat  down  to  his 
breakfast,  gaily  talking  of  his  plans;  and,  the  repast 
over,  he  took  up  his  picture,  and,  looking  at  it  with  a 
pensive  air,  he  exclaimed,  "  It  would  be  a  pity  to  sell 
this  even  for  ten  ducats!"  Then,  rolling  it  up,  he 
put  it  under  his  arm,  and  took  the  road  to  the  cloister 
of  San  Francisco. 
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Chapter  V. 

Barthelemi  no  sooner  reached  the  cloister,  than 
he  singled  out  the  picture  of  St.  John,  planted  himself 
before  it,  and  began  to  paint.  Meneses  having 
asked  permission  to  absent  himself,  left  him  alone ; 
and  so  entire  was  the  young  artist's  absorption  in  his 
work,  that  he  did  not  perceive  for  some  moments  that 
a  stranger  had  entered  the  cloister,  and  was  gazing 
upon  him  with  silent  attention.  He  was  roused  by 
the  exclamation,  "  It  is  not  bad  at  all,  my  boy, — not 
bad  at  all.    Who  is  your  master  ?  " 

He  turned,  and  beheld  a  gentleman,  richly  attired, 
and  of  tall,  commanding  figure. 

"Alas!  Senor,  I  have  no  master,"  replied  Bar- 
thelemi. 

"  That  is  a  pity,"  replied  the  unknown.  "  Still,  if 
you  had  but  an  opportunity  of  drinking  in  inspiration 
from  some  of  the  great  masters,  you  might  pass  for  a 
master  yourself." 

"  There  is  one  who  would  indeed  inspire  me, 
Senor,"  replied  the  boy ;  "  but,  unfortunately,  I  know 
nothing  of  him  but  his  fame." 

"  And  who  is  he?" 

"  Velasquez." 

The  stranger  smiled  with  an  undefined  expression. 

"  There  are  far  greater  than  he,  my  child, — Van 
Dyck,  Rubens,  Raphael,  Le  Poussin,  and  Michel- 
Angelo." 

"  I  am  but  a  child,  it  is  true,  Senor,"  replied  Bar- 
thelemi, stealing  a  glance  at  the  stranger ;  "  but  I 
feel  full  sure  Velasquez  might  take  his  place  among 
those  painters  you  have  named.  Methinks,  Senor, 
you  cannot  be  an  artist.    Pray  say,  am  I  mistaken?" 

Meneses  returned  at  this  moment;  Barthelemi 
whispered  to  him,  "  Go  and  ask  the  servants  who 
are  standing  there  in  the  porch  the  name  of  their 
master." 

The  question  of  the  young  Murillo  had  somewhat 
embarrassed  the  stranger,  for  Meneses  had  returned 
from  accomplishing  his  errand  before  he  had  replied 
to  it. 

"  His  name  is  Senor  Jacques  Rodriquez  de  Sylva," 
said  Meneses,  in  a  whisper  to  his  companion,  who 
replied,  with  a  glance  at  the  stranger,  "  I  knew  I 
was  right." 

This  little  incident  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  stranger,  who  had  seen,  heard,  and  understood  all. 

"  And  how  right?"  inquired  he  of  Barthelemi. 

"Ah!  the  Senor  has  overheard  all,"  said  young 
Murillo. 

"  All,"  replied  Don  Rodriguez. 

"  Well,  then,  I  repeat  that  I  am  not  at  all  surprised 
at  your  being  a  great  lord,"  said  Barthelemi. 

"  And,  in  my  turn,  I  also  repeat,  Why?" 

"  Because,  in  despising  Velasquez,  you  have  spoken 
more  like  a  great  lord  than  an  artist,"  said  the  young 
painter. 

"  Is  it  then  impossible  to  be  at  the  same  time  an 
artist  and  a  great  lord,  my  child  ?  " 

"  It  may  be,  but  it  rarely  happens,  Senor;  so  rarely 
that  we  do  not  meet  with  one  twice  in  the  same 
century,  and  as  we  have  already  one  instance  of  it  in 
Rubens  " 

"  You  do  not  think  I  am  likely  to  be  another,"  said 
Don  Rodriguez,  finishing  his  sentence  for  him,  "and 
you  may  be  right,  but  I  am  not  angry,  my  young 
master. — Still  to  prove  to  you  that  a  great  lord  may  at 
least  know  how  to  appreciate  the  talents  of  an  artist, 
I  perceive  so  many  beauties  in  your  picture  that  I 
will  buy  it  from  you.    But,  first,  is  it  for  sale?" 

"Yes,  Senor." 


"  How  much  do  you  ask  for  it?" 
"  I  refused  six  ducats  yesterday,"  said  Barthelemi, 
whose  elbow  Meneses  nudged  as  he  whispered, — ■ 
"  You  ought  to  say  ten." 

"  Why  ?"  demanded  Barthelemi  in  the  same  tone. 

"  It  is  a  trick  of  the  trade,  which  you  do  not  know, 
but  I  see  it  practised  every  day,"  replied  the  son  of 
the  merchant  Ozorio.  "  Take  my  advice,  say  twenty 
ducats." 

"  That  would  be  a  falsehood  ;  fie,  Meneses  !"  said 
Barthelemi. 

"You  said,  my  young  master,"  said  the  stranger, 
attentively  watching  the  two  children,  "  that  you  yester- 
day refused — eh — how  much  did  you  say?" 

"  Six  ducats,  Senor,"  replied  Barthelemi,  unhesi- 
tatingly. 

"  Well,  I  will  give  you  twenty  ;  am  I  to  consider 
the  picture  as  mine?" 

"  But  it  is  not  worth  that!"  said  Barthelemi,  blush- 
ing up  to  his  eyes  at  once  with  pleasure  and  modesty. 

"I  know  that,"  said  Don  Rodriguez. 

"Then,  Senor,  you  are  making  game  of  me." 

"  I  am  not  paying  the  artist  as  he  is  now,"  said  Don 
Rodriguez,  "but  as  he  will  be:  you  cannot  study  here, 
there  is  no  school ;  with  my  twenty  ducats  you  can  set 
out  to  Madrid." 

"  Oh,  if  I  had  enough  to  go  into  Italy ! "  cried 
young  Murillo,  in  such  a  tone  of  sadness  that  the 
stranger  appeared  moved  at  it. 

"  You  can  go  to  the  Gallo-Spanish  school.  I  will 
give  you  a  line  to  him  who  is  at  the  head  of  it." 

Young  Murillo  started  up,  and  eagerly  asked,  "  Is 
it  for  Velasquez  ?  " 

The  stranger  smiled. 

"  For  Velasquez." 

"And  I  shall  see  him — I  shall  see  him!" 
"  As  you  see  me  now." 

"  Oh  !  then,  Senor,  you  may  rest  satisfied  that  you 
have  rendered  Barthelemi  happy,"  said  Meneses. 
"  Velasquez  is  his  hero,  his  model.  And  if  that  were 
all,  there  would  be  no  harm  done,  but  he  imitates  him 
in  everything.  Velasquez  has  a  peasant  who  laughs 
and  cries  whenever  his  master  likes,  but  as  I  cannot 
laugh  or  cry  when  Murillo  pleases,  many  is  the  woeful 
hour  I  pass." 

The  young  Murillo  had  remained  silent  as  if  bewil- 
dered by  the  prospect  thus  suddenly  opened  to  him. 
He  was  to  go  to  Madrid! — he  was  to  see  Velasquez!  — 
It  all  seemed  like  a  dream.  Don  Rodriguez  now  took 
his  hand  and  said,  "  This  evening  at  the  Hotel  de 
Castillo,  in  the  Piazza  de-la-Plata,  at  seven  o'clock." 
He  had  spoken  and  disappeared  before  Murillo  had 
recovered  from  his  trance  of  wonder  and  joy. 

Chapter  VI. 

As  Barthelemi  returned  home  grave  and  serious  in 
the  thoughts  of  the  future  now  lying  before  him,  and 
followed  by  Meneses,  who  was  carrying  part  of  the 
working  apparatus  of  the  young  painter,  Donna 
Theresina  came  out  to  meet  him  into  the  middle  of  the 
street. 

"Good  news!"  said  she,  "you  had  hardly  gone 
out  this  morning  when  Senor  Ozorio  arrived,  bringing 
me  the  ten  ducats  which  you  yesterday  demanded  for 
your  picture  ;  you  must  take  it  to  him  after  dinner." 

"  At  what  hour  was  Ozorio  here?"  inquired 
Barthelemi. 

"  At  ten  o'clock.  I  have  locked  up  your  ten  ducats 
with  the  rest  of  your  little  store." 

"How  unfortunate!"  said  Barthelemi,  "  I  have 
just  been  promised  twenty  for  it." 
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"  By  whom?"  inquired  his  mother. 

"  By  a  stranger,  Don  Rodriguez  de  Sylva,  who  has 
also  offered  me  a  letter  of  recommendation  for  Velas- 
quez at  Madrid." 

"Ah!  if  I  had  hut  known  that!"  said  the  poor 
mother,  sorrowfully,  on  seeing  the  evident  disappoint- 
ment of  her  son.  "  And  I  was  so  well  pleased  with 
Senor  Ozorio's  coming  up  to  your  price." 

"Well,  what  need  you  care?"  said  Meneses  to 
Barthelemi.  "  Give  my  father  back  his  ten  ducats, 
and  tell  him  you  had  sold  your  picture  when  he  came 
to  pay  you,  and  that  you  will  do  another  for  him  ; 
because  the  stranger  may  leave  this  to-morrow,  per- 
haps." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Meneses,  you  are  my  evil 
angel,"  said  Murillo  impatiently.  "  What  is  done 
cannot  be  undone.  Let  us  go  to  dinner,  and  afterwards 
I  will  go  and  excuse  myself  to  Don  Rodriguez.  But 
what  shall  I  do  if  he  will  not  give  me  the  letter  ?  he 
may  he  angry  with  me." 

The  dinner  passed  in  gloomy  silence — no  one  said 
a  word,  for  every  member  of  this  little  family  sympa- 
thised with  the  disappointment  of  the  boy  As  soon 
as  it  was  over  Murillo  went  out,  and,  repairing  to  the 
Hotel  de  Castillo,  inquired  for  Don  Rodriguez.  He 
was  shown  into  an  apartment,  where  the  Senor  was 
alone  and  engaged  writing. 

"Oh  !  here  is  my  picture  !  "  said  Don  Rodriguez,  on 
seeing  Barthelemi  enter. 

"  Senor,"  said  Barthelemi,  with  a  full  heart,  "my 
mother  had  sold  it  before  we  returned  home." 

"  For  a  higher  price?"  inquired  Don  Rodriguez. 

"No,  much  lower;  but  that  makes  no  difference," 
said  young  Murillo. 

"  Pardon  me,  but  it  does  a  great  deal,"  said  the 
stranger,  evidently  vexed ;  "  for  if  I  give  a  higher  price, 
you  have  only  to  do  to  the  other  purchaser  what  you 
are  now  doing  to  me, — go  and  put  him  off*." 

"  I  certainly  might  do  so,  and  I  should  have  done 
so,  without  any  hesitation,  if  our  bargain  had  been 
closed  before  my  mother  had  agreed  w  ith  the  merchant 
Ozoiio;  but  it  is  not  so:  the  bargain  begun  by  me  last 
night  was  closed  by  my  mother  this  morning,  and 
ours,  you  know,  Senor,  was  not  concluded  till  this 
evening." 

"  What  is  your  name?"  said  the  stranger  abruptly. 
"  Baitheleini  Esteban  Muriilo,"  replied  the  boy. 
"Are  your  parents  alive?" 
"  Both,  Senor." 

"  Well,  I  must  see  and  speak  to  them  both,"  said 
Don  Rodriguez,  rising  and  gazing  upon  the  young 
Murillo  so  intently  that  he  felt  quite  abashed.  "Come, 
show  me  the  way." 

"To  my  father's?"  inquired  the  astonished  Bar- 
thelemi. 

"Yes,  to  your  father's,"  answered  Don  Rodriguez. 
Chapter  VII. 

It  was  dark  night  when  Don  Rodriguez,  conducted 
by  Barthelemi,  arrived  at  the  dwelling  of  Esteban. 
Theresina  was  again  at  her  lace-work  and  Esteban  was 
reading.  They  both  stopped,  and  rose  on  seeing  a 
stranger  with  their  son.  "  I  pray  you  to  excuse  my 
intrusion,"  said  Don  Rodriguez,  courteously  saluting, 
first  Theresina,  and  then  Esteban  ;  "  my  visit  is  not 
so  much  to  the  parents  of  the  young  artist,  as  to  the 
parents  who  have  inculcated  such  good  principles  of 
honesty  and  integrity  in  the  mind  of  so  young  a  boy.  I 
frankly  acknowledge,  had  I  received  she  picture,  I  should 
havelelt  Seville  without  coming  here.  Murillo  has  pro- 
duced a  good  picture,  and  thus  proved  that  he  is  an 


artist;  yet  there  are  many  artists  :  but  Murillo  is  more 
than  an  artist;  he  has  done  more  than  produce  a  fine 
picture,  he  has  given  proof  of  his  integrity  ;  and  I 
could  not  leave  Seville  without  seeing  those  who 
brought  up  such  a  boy — Murillo,"  added  he,  turning 
to  the  child,  "I  am  rich  and  able  to  serve  you;  say, 
what  do  you  wish  for?  " 

"  The  letter  for  Velasquez,"  said  Murillo  with  some 
hesitation. 

"  I  can  do  more,"  said  the  stranger,  evidently 
affected,  "I  can  show  him  to  you  this  very  moment." 

"  Is  he  at  Seville?"  cried  Barthelemi. 

"  He  is  before  you,"  said  Don  Rodriguez,  opening 
his  arms  to  the  boy,  who  hesitated  for  an  instant,  but 
then  the  next  had  thrown  himself  into  them. 

"You,  Don  Rodriguez  ?"  said  Barthelemi. 

"Don  Rodriguez  de  Sylva  Y  Velasquez." 

The  first  transports  of  joy  and  emotion  over,  Velas- 
quez said  to  Esteban, — 

"  I  am  going  to  Iialy  to  rejoin  Rubens,  who  is 
waiting  for  me  at  Venice  ;  I  cannot  therefore  receive 
him  myself  at  Madrid,  but  I  will  give  oiders  accord- 
ingly. Do  not  fail  to  send  him  there,  I  beg  of  you; 
your  son  is  no  ordinary  chil  i,  he  will  one  day  be  a 
great  painter." 

Velasquez  then  took  leave  of  the  family  and  departed. 
The  next  day  he  left  Seville. 

But  Murillo  could  not  go  to  Madrid.  Esteban  was 
taken  ill  and  died,  and  the  boy  could  not  leave  his 
mother,  of  whom  he  was  the  sole  support.  But  when 
he  had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  found  his 
mother  was  able  to  earn  a  livelihood  bv  her  work, 
j\iurillo  decided  on  going  to  Madrid,  and,  if  possible, 
to  Italy.  Not  having  sufficient  money,  he  had  recourse 
to  his  first  plan,  he  bought  canvass,  and  cutting  it  into 
little  squares,  made  a  number  of  small  pictures,  which 
were  purchased  and  sent  to  America,  as  what  is  called 
a  sailor's  venture,  and,  dividing  what  he  thus  obtained 
with  his  mother,  he  set  out  for  Madrid.  When  be 
arrived  he  learnt  that  Velasquez  had  returned  from 
Italy.  He  found  him  out,  and  Velasquez,  at  once 
recognising  his  young  protege,  soon  procured  him  lull 
employment  in  the  Escurial,  and  other  palaces  of 
Madrid.  Murillo  remained  three  years  in  this  city, 
after  which  he  returned  to  Seville,  where  he  painted 
for  the  little  cloister  of  San  Francisco  the  "  Death  of 
St.  Clara,"  and  a  "St.  John  distributing  Alms."  He  ac- 
quired such  fame  by  these  two  productions  that  all  the 
convents  of  Seville  wished  to  have  pictures  by  Murillo, 
who  was  esteemed  the  greatest  of  Spanish  pamteis. 
The  Museum  of  Paris  contains  four  of  his  pictures, — 
the  infant  Jesus  seated  on  the  Virgin's  lap,  Jesus  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  St.  Peter  imploring  his  pardon, 
and  a  young  Mendicant. 

Murillo  died  at  Seville  the  3d  of  April,  1682.  His 
principal  pupils  were  Antolinez,  Menase  Ozorio,  Tobar, 
Velacissmio,  and  Sebastian  Gomez,  commonly  called 
the  Mulatto  of  Murillo. 


COUNTRY  SKETCHES. — No.  YIL 

THE  CHASE  AND  PALACE  AT  ENFIELD. 

Theiie  is  probably  not  one  of  the  exits  from  the 
great  metropolis  more  beautiful  than  the  winding  and 
irregular  road  which  leads  to  Southgate  and  Enfield. 
The  Chase,  which  divides  these  two  localities,  is  now 
enclosed  and  let  into  separate  farms,  having  been 
for  many  years  crown  property,  attached  to  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  this  chase 
was  a  forest  that  extended  to  Houndsditch;  and  was 
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the  resort  of  the  goodly  citizens  of  those  days,  who 
"  hunting  loved,  though  love  they  laughed  to  scorn." 
Upwards  of  two  centuries  later,  we  hear  of  Richard 
II.  granting  the  inhabitants,  who  must  have  been  for 
the  most  part  verdurers  and  forest  rangers,  certain 
privileges  and  exemptions. 

Here  and  there,  remnants  of  the  chase  as  it  was 
may  be  seen,  but  they  are  gradually  fading  away 
before  the  giant  strides  of  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
day.  The  various  undulations  of  the  ground,  how- 
ever, with  some  occasional  belts  of  old  trees,  still  re- 
main as  relics  of  the  past,  while  the  distant  views  of 
Epping  Forest,  Waltham  Abbey,  and  Chingfbrd, 
contribute  very  materially  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 
Amongst  the  generation  just  passed  away,  were  some 
who  remembered  to  have  seen  deer  in  the  open  tracts 
of  land.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  were  several 
lodges  for  the  rangers,  and  there  is  still  standing  a 
farm-house,  which,  oddly  enough,  is  partly  built  on 
three  parishes,  Enfield,  Glieshunt,  and  Northaw,  and 
which  was  undoubtedly  a  keeper's  lodge.  On  the  stair- 
case, are  several  armorial  bearings,  carved  and  painted. 
The  days  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men  are  past 
and  gone  :  no  longer  is  the  sound  of  the  hunting  horn 
heard  in  the  forest  solitudes,  which  still  survive  the 
desolation  of  centuries;  the  swineherd  tends  his 
charge  no  more  beneath  the  mighty  oaks  ;  and  the 
damosel  of  high  degree  is  seen  not  now,  cantering  on 
her  gentle  palfrey,  with  falcon  in  jess  and  hood  on 
her  fair  hand,  awaiting  the  flight  of  the  heron  from 
the  sedgy  meer ;  and  the  matin  bell  sounds  not 
through  copse  and  dingle,  to  summon  the  sleek  monk 
to  his  devotions.  Times  are  indeed  altered,  and  the 
great  law  of  change  has  acted  its  restless  part  in  this 
neighbourhood  also. 

It  was  not  till  1777  that  the  chase  was  totally  dis- 
forested ;  it  was  then  done  by  act  of  parliament. 
In  the  year  1557,  the  Princess  Elizabeth  was  wont 
frequently  to  ride  from  the  Palace  at  Hatfield,  and 
hunt  the  deer  in  Enfield  Chase.  A  year  or  two  after- 
wards, on  becoming  queen,  she  for  a  time  resided  in 
the  town  of  Enfield. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when  the  diabolical 
Gunpowder  Plot  was  being  concocted,  a  house,  situate 
on  the  extreme  end  of  the  chase,  was  used  as  the 
rendezvous  of  many  of  the  chief  conspirators. 
Catesby  and  Fawkes  were  accustomed  to  hold  secret 
meetings  in  this  retired  place,  which  is  still  called 
White  Webbs. 

Learned  topographers  and  antiquarians  have  puz- 
zled themselves  to  trace  the  derivation  of  Enfield  ; 
some  conceiving  it  to  be  so  named  from  its  being  in 
the  fields,  some  from  its  situation  on  the  verge  of 
the  county,  thus  spelling  it  Endfield,  whilst  others  go 
so  far  as  to  derive  the  name  from  the  circumstance  of 
much  of  its  timber  having  been  felled.  In  Doomsday 
Book  it  is  written  Enefelde. 

Leaving  this  doubtfnl  point  for  solution  at  some 
future  period,  it  will  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  conduct 
the  wayfarer  over  the  pleasant  ridges  on  the  South- 
gate  road,  and  having  obtained  permission  to  enter 
Trent  Park,  escort  him  to  one  of  its  wildest  spots, 
where  formerly  stood  an  old  hall,  said  to  have  been 
the  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Essex,  the  site  whereof 
is  surrounded  by  a  moat,  called  Camlet  Moat.  The 
genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  memorialized  this 
ancient  forest  home,  for  it  is  here  the  catastrophe 
which  terminates  the  adventures  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors  in  the  "  Fortunes  of  Nigel"  is  made 
to  take  place.  It  is  a  lovely  spot,  and  will  prove  a 
gladsome  retreat  from  the  rays  of  the  summer's  sun  : 


many  of  the  beech  and  maple  trees  are  of  an  immense 
magnitude,  and  afford  resting-places  for  troops  of 
pert  and  frisky  squirrels,  which  gambol  amid  their 
branches.  The  effect  of  the  sun,  as  it  strikes  on  the 
mossy  trunks  of  these  timeworn  evidences  of  the  old 
chase,  is  beautiful,  and  forms  an  agreeable  contrast  to 
the  sombre  shades  of  the  surrounding  tangled  under- 
wood. The  whole  way,  from  hence,  to  the  town,  is 
over  a  series  of  ascents  and  descents,  with  views  of 
woods  and  fields,  in  pleasant  intermixture. 

Many  a  sketch  might  be  taken  from  the  hills 
overlooking  the  valley  which  lies  on  the  borders  of 
the  chase.  The  Palace  at  Enfield  is  nearly  opposite 
the  Church,  and  the  excursionist  must  not  fail  to  take 
a  peep  at  its  interior,  for  externally  there  is  nothing 
to  denote  its  ancient  greatness,  the  structure  having 
undergone  numberless  repairs  and  alterations.  The 
ceilings  of  several  of  the  chambers  are  profusely 
ornamented  with  the  Tudor  rose,  the  crown,  and 
fleur-de-lis;  and  the  floors  attest  the  age  of  the 
building  by  their  decayed  and  worm-eaten  appearance. 
There  are  two  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  which 
remain  in  their  original  condition,  the  sides  being 
covered  with  dark  polished  oak  panelling,  and  the 
ceilings  richly  adorned. 

In  the  larger  of  the  two  there  is  a  noble  stone 
chimney-piece,  of  most  elaborate  design,  and  the 
workmanship  of  which  is  of  a  superior  description. 
It  consists  of  four  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order; 
in  the  centre  of  these  the  royal  arms  are  placed,  and 
on  either  side  a  rose  and  portcullis,  surmounted  by 
a  crown.  At  the  base  of  the  columns,  and  under- 
neath the  arms,  is  a  tablet  with  these  lines, — 

"  Sola  stilus  servire  Deo  ; 
Sunt  ceeterse  fraudes." 

A  scroll  beneath  the  rose  has  the  letter  E  upon  it, 
and  a  similar  one  under  the  portculiis  the  letter  R. 
This  was  intended  to  apply  to  the  then  King,  Edwardus 
Rex,  though  equally  applicable  to  his  half-sister, 
Elizabetha  Regina. 

On  various  sides  there  is  a  profusion  of  embellish- 
ments, birds,  foliage,  animals,  heads,  &c.  a!l  executed 
in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  period. 
Over  the  entrance  of  this  apartment  there  is  a 
portion  of  another  chimney-piece,  which  was  removed 
some  considerable  time  since  from  one  of  the  rooms 
above.  There  are  two  scrolls  on  this,  containing  the 
arms  of  England  and  France  combined,  and  the 
following  inscription  : — 

"  Ut  ros  super  herbam 
Est  benevolentia  regis." 

No  visitor  can  fail  to  remark  the  shadows  thrown 
from  a  window  near  the  fire-place;  and  proceeding 
to  ascertain  the  cause,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  sur- 
prised to  see  the  mighty  limbs  and  trunk  of  the 
gigantic  cedar  on  the  lawn  outside.  This  splendid 
specimen  of  the  trees  for  which  Mount  Libanus  was 
celebrated,  was  planted  by  Dr.  Uvedale,  at  that  time 
master  of  the  grammar-school,  and  a  very  excellent 
botanist.  It  is  said  that  the  plant  was  brought  from 
Lebanon  in  a  portmanteau,  by  some  travelling  friend 
of  the  Doctor's.  Time  has  made  a  grievous  alteration 
in  its  general  aspect,  storms  and  the  weight  of  snow 
have  deprived  it  of  its  largest  branches.  Its  girth, 
at  one  foot  from  the  ground,  is  upwards  of  seventeen 
feet,  and  its  height  is  estimated  at  about  sixty-five 
feet.  From  the  rising  grounds  in  the  vicinity  it 
looks  well,  though  it  is  not  until  its  trunk  is  approached 
that  its  vast  size  is  appreciated. 

Before  regaining  the  palace  there  is  an  old  door 
to  be  passed,  which,  with  its  strong  iron  bolts  and 
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bars,  is  significant  of  the  mediaeval  ages,  and  serves 
as  a  fit  portal  to  the  ancient  edifice. 

It  was  at  this  palace  that  Edward  VI.  was  informed 
of  the  death  of  the  king  his  father,  and  it  was  thence 
that  he  was  conducted  to  the  throne  by  the  Earl  of 
Hertford  and  Sir  Thomas  Brown. 

In  the  town,  two  houses,  now  occupied  as  inns, 
bear  traces  of  an  antique  origin  ;  their  fronts  are  of 
the  round  gable-headed  style  of  architecture,  and  by 
night  look  picturesque  enough.  One  of  them  is  said 
to  have  been  the  residence  of  Elizabeth's  prime 
favourite,  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex.  The  church 
deserves  a  visit  for  the  sake  of  one  or  two  of  its 
monuments,  the  interior,  though  handsome,  present- 
ing no  very  marked  features  of  interest.  It  contains, 
however,  an  organ  adorned  with  very  superior  carving, 
as  delicately  executed  as  some  of  the  old  Flemish 
work.  In  the  vestry  is  the  monument  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Raynton  and  his  lady.  It  consists  of  a  canopy  sur- 
mounted by  heraldic  insignia,  and  supported  by  two 
columns  of  black  marble.  Underneath  an  inscription 
is  the  figure  of  a  man  in  armour,  with  ruff  and  coif 
and  the  robe  of  a  Lord  Mayor.  Again  below  this 
is  the  figure  of  a  lady  in  the  dress  of  a  Lady  Mayoress, 
and  at  the  base  are  several  kneeling  effigies.  This 
memorial  is  exactly  two  centuries  old,  is  richly 
coloured,  and  presents  a  fine  specimen  of  its  peculiar 
period.  Opposite  to  it  is  an  altar  tomb  of  very 
elegant  design,  and  certainly  the  oldest  in  the  church. 
It  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Lady  Joyce 
Tiptoft,  mother  of  the  clever  Earl  of  Worcester;  she 
died  in  1446,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  arch  over  the 
the  effigy  is  of  a  later  date.  This  arch  has  on  its 
upper  surface  a  border  of  oak-leaves,  and  is  further 
adorned  with  shields  and  coats-of-arms.  The  marble 
slab  on  the  tomb  itself  is  inlaid  with  brass  :  the  lady 
is  represented  of  the  size  of  life,  in  the  costume  of 
the  period,  having  a  handsome  head-dress,  mantle, 
kirtle,  and  cordon,  all  enriched  with  jewels.  Above  the 
head  is  a  triple  canopy,  and  pillars  with  shields 
appended  to  the  columns  reach  to  the  base  of  the 
figure,  whilst  round  the  outer  sides  there  is  an  inscrip- 
tion interrupted  at  different  words  by  quaint  devices 
of  birds,  beasts,  and  strange-looking  nondescripts. 

The  inscription,  as  well  as  it  can  be  made  out, 
runs  thus  : — 

"  D'na  locosa  quondam  filia  et  una  hercd'  Caroli 
D'niPowes  ac  etiam  filia  et  una  hered'Honorabillisime 
D'ne  Marchie,  et  uxor  famossissimo  miiiti  Johanni 
Typtoft  que  obit  xxu  die  Septe'br',  A.  D'ni,  mccccxlvj 
cujus  anime,  et  omniis'  fidelin'  defunctor,  I',  h'.  s'. 
pro  sua  sacratissima  passione,  misereat." 

This  is  a  famous  brass,  and  is  well  known  to  all 
archaeologists.  Gough  and  Weever,  and  more 
recently  Boutell,  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  this 
effio-v.  *  It  is  a  great  pity  that  it  should  be  allowed  to 
be  disfigured  by  a  window  placed  in  the  arch  so  as 
to  cut  it  in  half  and  thereby  detract  from  its  effect. 
The  walls  of  the  aisles  abound  with  tablets,  and 
plates,  of  no  particular  interest,  however,  with  the 
exception  of  a  Latin  inscription  to  the  memory  of  the 
celebrated  Abernethy,  who  lies  beneath. 

Very  near  the  church  and  standing  in  the  grave-yard, 
is  an  old  house  of  which  a  good  sketch  might  be 
taken.  This  is  the  Free  Grammar  school :  it  is  built 
of  red  brick,  and  its  upper  windows  are,  like  the  inns 
before  named,  gable-headed.  The  vile  taste  of  some 
utilitarian  renovator  has  destroyed  much  of  the 
antique  air  of  this  building,  by  taking  out  the  lattice 
windows  from  its  first  story,  and  substituting  plain 
sashes  in  their  stead. 


The  walk  from  the  town  to  Forty  Hill  and  Clay 
Hill  is  through  a  long  straggling  street,  as  ugly  and 
uninteresting  as  may  be.  A  fall  of  water  passing 
through  the  park  of  Forty  Hall,  gives  occasion  for  a 
bridge  which  is  designated  Maiden's  Bridge,  a  name 
in  the  highest  degree  suggestive  of  some  romantic 
legend;  but  if  any  such  existed,  all  trace  of  it  seems 
now  lost.  It  is,  however,  a  pretty  spot,  and  the  lanes 
from  this  road  to  the  various  parts  of  Cheshunt  and 
Theobalds  are  very  beautiful.  As  in  one  of  them 
the  boundaries  of  the  parish  and  county  are  situate, 
it  is  necessary  here  to  terminate  this  sketch,  other- 
wise we  shall  be  trenching  on  ground  which  may 
serve  as  subject-matter  for  some  future  excursion. 

[In  Original  Poetry,  the  Name,  real  or  assumed,  of  the  Author, 
is  printed  in  Small  Capitals  under  the  title;  in  Selections,  it  is 
printed  in  Italics  at  the  end.] 

SONNETS  ON  IRELAND. 

BY  CHARLES  INGHAM  BLACK,  S.T.C.D.,  C.C. 
I. 

SUGGESTED  BY  MR.  PETRIE's  WORK  ON  TUB  ROUND  TOWERS. 

Ierne,  in  the  prime  of  thy  young  days, 

Thine  was  the  promise  of  perpetual  youth  ; 

Knowledge  and  Freedom  honoured  thee,  and  Truth 

Cast  round  thee  all  the  lustre  of  her  rays. 

But  these  have  passed — and  now  no  voice  of  praise 

Hymns  thee — thou  forlorn  Island  of  the  west, 

As  a  far,  golden  region  of  the  Blest, 

A  land  of  melody  and  mighty  lays. 

Yet  still  the  shades  of  thy  majestic  story 

Dwell  o'er  thy  ruins  and  memorial  fountains ; 

And  thou  art  standing,  like  a  shattered  column, 

Amid  the  wreck  of  thy  primaeval  glory, 

Capped  with  Time's  mists — grey,  sorrowful,  and  solemn, 

As  morning  darkly  spread  along  the  mountains. 


A  SONG. 

S.  M. 

Down  where  the  low-voiced  brook 
Creeps  through  the  sedges, 

And  marble  lilies  look 
Over  its  edges, 

Where  in  the  thickets  nigh 

Turtles  are  wooing, 
Winds  to  the  lullaby 

Of  their  soft  cooing ; 
Where  flowers  make  rich  the  ground 

With  their  bright  presence, 
And  tuneful  bees  around 

Drink  balmy  pleasance ; 
Where,  when  the  Noon  is  hot 

Sweet  airs  lie  sleeping, 
Yet  iu  each  leafy  grot 

Cool  murmurs  keeping ; 
There  let  us  dream  our  fill 

Hours  without  number, 
Life's  dearest  gifts  are  still 

Silence  and  Slumber ! 
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"  0  er  the  hill-tops  see  blushing  Morn  appears, 
Chasing  the  iEthiop  sisters  of  the  night — 
Darkness  and  Terror — from  the  realms  of  Earth. 
And  by  her  side,  graceful  as  startled  fawn, 
Scatt'ring  the  dew-drops  with  her  fairy  feet, 
Trips  young-eyed  Day  ;  while,  to  his  life-long  task, 
Creation's  lord  and  slave,  proud  Man,  goes  forth, 
To  till  the  ground  cursed  for  Old  Adam's  sake." — Ancient  Play. 
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FRANK  FAIRLEGH; 

OR,  OLD  COMPANIONS  IN  NEW  SCENES. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

HELPING  A  LAME  DOG  OVER  A  STILE. 

It  was  usually  my  custom  in  an  afternoon  to  read 
law  for  a  couple  of  hours,  preparatory  to  committing 
myself  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  special  pleader;  and 
as  Sir  John's  well-stored  library  afforded  me  every 
facility  for  so  doing,  that  was  the  venue  I  generally 
selected  for  my  interviews  with  Messrs.  Blackstone, 
Coke  upon  Lyttelton,  and  other  legal  luminaries. 
Accordingly,  on  the  day  in  question,  after  having 
nearly  quarrelled  with  my  mother  for  congratulating 
me  warmly  on  the  attainment  of  my  wishes  when  I 
mentioned  to  herLawless's  proposal,  found  fault  with 
Fanny's  Italian  pronunciation  so  harshly  as  to  bring 
tears  into  her  eyes,  and  grievously  offended  our  old 
female  domestic  by  disdainfully  rejecting  some  little 
pet  abomination  upon  which  she  had  decreed  that 
I  should  lunch,  I  sallied  forth,  and,  not  wishing  to 
encounter  any  of  the  family,  entered  the  hall  by  a 
side-door,  and  reached  the  library  unobserved.  To 
my  surprise  I  discovered  Lawless  (whom  I  did  not 
recollect  ever  to  have  seen  there  before,  he  being  not 
much  given  to  literary  pursuits,)  seated,  pen  in  hand, 
at  the  table,  apparently  absorbed  in  the  mysteries  of 
composition. 

"  I  shall  not  disturb  you,  Lawless,"  said  I,  taking 
down  a  book,  "  I  am  only  going  to  read  law  for  an 
hour  or  two." 

"Eh!  disturb  me?"  was  the  reply;  "I'm  un- 
common glad  to  be  disturbed,  I  can  tell  you,  for 
hang  me  if  I  can  make  head  or  tail  of  it!  Here  have 
I  been  for  the  last  three  hours  trying  to  write  an 
offer  to  your  sister,  and  actually  have  not  contrived 
to  make  a  fair  start  of  it  yet. — I  wish  you  would  lend 
me  a  hand,  there's  a  good  fellow, — I  know  you  are 
up  to  all  the  right  dodges — just  give  one  a  sort  of 
notion,  eh?  don't  you  see?" 

"  What !  write  an  offer  to  my  own  sister  ?  Well,  of 
all  the  quaint  ideas  I  ever  heard,  that's  the  oddest — 
really,  you  must  excuse  me." 

"  Very  odd,  is  it?"  enquired  Coleman,  opening 
the  door  in  time  to  overhear  the  last  sentence. 
"  Pray  let  me  hear  about  it  then,  for  I  like  to  know  of 
odd  things  particularly  ;  but,  perhaps  I'm  intruding  ?" 

"  Eh  ?  no  ;  come  along  here,  Coleman,"  cried  Law- 
less, "  you  are  just  the  very  boy  I  want — I  am  going 
to  be  married — that  is,  I  want  to  be,  don't  you  see, 
if  she'll  have  me,  but  there's  the  rub  ;— Frank  Fair- 
legh  is  all  right,  and  the  old  lady  says  she's  agreeable, 
so  every  thing  depends  on  the  young  woman  herself, 
j  —if  she  will  but  say  '  Yes,'  we  shall  go  a-head  in 
style ;  but,  unfortunately,  before  she  is  likely  to  say 
anything  one  way  or  the  other— you  understand— I've 
got  to  pop  the  question,  as  they  call  it.  Now  I've 
about  as  much  notion  of  making  an  offer,  as  a  cow 
has  of  dancing  a  hornpipe,— so  I  want  you  to  help 
us  a  bit — eh  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Freddy,  courteously  ;  "  I  shall 
(l)  Continued  from  p.  4. 


be  only  too  happy,  and  as  delays  are  dangerous,  I 
had  perhaps  better  be  off  at  once — where  is  the  voung 
lady?" 

"  Eh  !  hold  hard  there !  don't  be  quite  so  fast, 
young  man,"  exclaimed  Lawless  aghast ;  "  if  you  go 
away  at  that  pace  you'll  never  see  the  end  of  the  run  ; 
you  don't  suppose  I  want  you  to  go  and  talk  to  her 
— pop  the  question  viva  voce,  do  you?  You'll  be 
advising  me  to  be  married  by  deputy,  I  suppose,  next, 
— no,  no,  I'm  going  to  do  the  trick  by  letter, — some- 
thing like  a  Valentine,  only  rather  more  so,  eh?  but 
I  can't  exactly  manage  to  write  it  properly.  If  it  was 
but  a  warranty  for  a  horse,  now,  I'd  knock  it  off  in  no 
time,  but  this  is  a  sort  of  thing,  you  see,  I'm  not  used 
to;  one  is  not  married  as  easily  as  one  sells  a  horse, 
nor  as  often,  eh  ?  and  it's  rather  a  nervous  piece  of 
business, — a  good  deal  depends  upon  the  letter." 

"  You've  been  trying  your  hand  at  it  already, 
I  see,"  observed  Coleman,  seating  himself  at  the 
table;  "  pretty  consumption  of  paper!  I  wonder  what 
my  governor  would  say  to  me  if  1  was  to  set  about 
drawing  a  deed  in  this  style  ;  why,  the  stationer's  bill 
would  run  away  with  all  the  profits." 

"  Never  mind  the  profits,"  replied  Lawless  :  "Yes, 
I've  been  trying  effects,  as  the  painters  call  it, — putting 
down  two  or  three  beginnings  to  find  out  which 
looked  the  most  like  the  time  of  day — you  under- 
stand?" 

"Jwo  or  three  ?"  repeated  Coleman,  "  six  or  seven 
rather,  voyons.  '  Mr.  Lawless  presents  his  affections 
to  Miss  Fairlegh,  and  requests  the  hon  .  .  .'  Not 
a  bad  idea,  an  offer  in  the  third  person — the  only 
case  in  which  a  third  person  would  not  be  de  trap 
in  such  an  affair." 

"  Eh  !  yes,  I  did  the  respectful  when  I  first  started, 
you  know,  but  I  soon  dropped  that  when  I  got  warm  ; 
you'll  see,  I  went  along  no  end  afterwards." 

"  '  Honoured  Miss,'  continued  Coleman,  reading, 
"  '  My  sentiments,  that  is,  your  perfections,  your 
splendid  action,  your  high  breeding,  and  the  many 
slap-up  points  that  may  be  discerned  in  you  by  any 
man  that  has  an  eye  for  a  horse  .  .  .'  " 

"  Ah  !  that  was  where  I  spoiled  it,"  sighed  Lawless. 

"  Here's  a  very  pretty  one,"  resumed  Freddy. 
"  1  Adorable  and  adored  Miss  Fanny  Fairlegh, 
seeing  you  as  I  do,  with  the  eyes'  (Why  she  would 
not  think  you  saw  her  with  your  nose,  would  she?) 
'of  fond  affection,  probably  would  induce  me  to  over- 
look (did  such  exist)  any  unsoundness  .  .  .'  " 

"  That  one  did  not  turn  out  civilly,  you  see,"  said 
Lawless,  "  or  else  it  wasn't  such  a  bad  beginning." 

"  Here's  a  better,"  rejoined  Coleman.  "  '  Ex- 
quisitely beautiful  Fanny,  fairest  of  that  lovely  sex, 
which  to  distinguish  it  from  us  rough  and  ready 
fox-hunters,  who  when  once  we  get  our  heads  at  any 
of  the  fences  of  life,  go  at  it,  never  mind  how  stiff  it 
may  be,  (and  matrimony  lias  always  appeared  to  me 
one  of  the  stiffest,)  and  generally  contrive  to  find 
ourselves  on  the  other  side  with  our  hind  legs  well 
under  us  ; — a  sex,  I  say,  which  to  distinguish  it  from 
our  own,  is  called  the  fair  sex,  a  stock  of  which  I 
never  used  to  think  any  great  things,  reckoning  them 
only  fit  to  canter  round  the  parks  with,  until  I  saw 
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you  brought  out,  when  I  at  once  perceived  that  your 
condition — that  is,  my  feelings  were — I  can't  express 
— don't  you  see,  eh  ?  .  .  .'  " 

"Ah!"  interposed  Lawless,  "  that's  where  I  got 
bogged,  sank  in  over  the  fetlocks,  and  had  to  give  it 
up  as  a  bad  job." 

"  In  fact  your  feelings  became  too  many  for  you," 
returned  Coleman ;  "  but  what  have  we  here  ? — verses, 
by  all  that's  glorious!" 

"  No,  no!  I'm  not  going  to  let  you  read  them," 
exclaimed  Lawless,  attempting  to  wrest  the  paper 
out  of  his  hand. 

"  Be  quiet,  Lawless,"  rejoined  Coleman,  holding 
him  off,  "sit  down  directly,  sir,  or  I  won't  write  a 
word  for  you,  I  must  see  what  all  your  ideas  are  in 
order  to  get  some  notion  of  what  you  want  to  say ; 
besides,  I've  no  doubt  they'll  be  very  original. 

i. 

'  Sweet  Fanny,  there  are  moments 
When  one's  heart  is  not  one's  own, 
When  one  fain  would  clip  its  wild  wings'  tip, 
But  one.  finds  the  bird  has  flown. 

ii. 

*  Dear  Fanny,  there  are  moments 

When  a  loss  may  be  a  gain, 
And  sorrow,  joy — for  the  heart's  a  toy, 
And  loving' s  such  sweet  pain. 

in. 

'  Yes,  Fanny,  there  are  moments 
When  a  smile  is  worth  a  throne, 
When  a  frown  can  prove  the  flower  of  Love 
Must  fade,  and  die  alone.' 

"  Why,  you  never  wrotethose,  Lawless?" 

"  Didn't  I?"  returned  Lawless,  "  but  I  know  I  did 
though, — copied  them  out  of  an  old  book  I  found  up 
there,  and  wrote  some  more  to  'em,  because  I  thought 
there  wasn't  enough  for  the  money,  besides  putting 
in  Fanny's  name  instead  of — what,  do  you  think? 
— Phillis !  there's  a  name  for  you ;  the  fellow  must 
have  been  a  fool, — why,  I  would  not  give  a  dog  such 
an  ill  name  for  fear  somebody  should  hang  him — 
but  go  on." 

"  Ah,  now  we  come  to  the  original  matter,"  returned 
Coleman,  "  and  very  original  it  seems. 

IV. 

'Dear  Fanny,  there  are  moments 
When  Love  gets  you  in  a  fix, 
Takes  the  bit  in  his  jaws,  and,  without  any 
pause, 

Bolts  away  with  you  like  bricks, 
v. 

'  Yes,  Fanny,  there  are  moments 
When  affection  knows  no  bounds, 
When  I'd  rather  be  talking  with  you  out 
a-walking, 
Than  rattling  after  the  hounds. 

VI. 

*  Dear  Fanny,  there  are  moments, 

When  one  feels  that  one's  inspired, 
And   ....    and   .    .    .  .' 

"  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  one  of  those 
moments  with  you  just  then,"  continued  Freddy, 
"for  the  poem  comes  to  an  abrupt  and  untimely  con- 
clusion, unless  three  blots,  and  something  that  looks 


like  a  horse's  head,  may  be  a  hieroglyphic  mode  of 
recording  your  inspirations,  which  I'm  not  learned 
enough  to  decipher." 

"  Eh!  no!  I  broke  down  there,"  replied  Lawless, 
"the  Muse  deserted  me,  and  went  off  in  a  canter 
for — where  was  it  those  young  women  used  to  hang 
out? — the  '  Gradus  ad'  place,  you  know?" 

"  The  tuneful  Nine,  whom  you  barbarously  desig- 
nate young  women,"  returned  Coleman,  "  are  popu- 
larly supposed  to  have  resided  on  Mount  Parnassus, 
which  acclivity  I  have  always  imagined  of  a  triangular 
or  sugar-loaf  form,  with  Apollo  seated  on  the  apex  or 
extreme  point,  his  attention  divided  between  preserv- 
ing his  equilibrium  and  keeping  up  his  playing,  which 
latter  necessity  he  provided  for  by  executing  difficult 
passages  on  a  golden  (or,  more  probablv,  silver- 
gilt)  lyre." 

"  Eh  !  nonsense,"  rejoined  Lawless  ;  "  now,  do  be 
serious  for  five  minutes,  and  go  ahead  with  this  letter, 
there's  a  good  fellow,  for,  'pon  my  word,  I'm  in  a 
wretched  state  of  mind, — I  am  indeed.  It's  a  fact,  I'm 
nearly  half  a  stone  lighter  than  I  was  when  I  came 
here;  I  know  I  am,  for  there  was  an  old  fellow  weigh- 
ing a  defunct  pig  down  at  the  farm  yesterday,  and  I 
made  him  let  me  get  into  the  scales  when  he  took 
piggy  out.  I  tell  you  what,  if  I'm  not  married  soon 
I  shall  make  a  job  for  the  sexton:  such  incessant 
wear  and  tear  of  the  sensibilities  is  enough  to  kill  a 
prize-fighter  in  full  training,  let  alone  a  man  that  has 
been  leading  such  a  molly-coddle  life  as  I  have  of 
late,  lounging  about  drawing-rooms  like  a  lap-dog." 

"  Well,  then,  let  us  begin  at  once,"  said  Freddy, 
seizing  a  pen  ;  "  now,  what  am  I  to  say?" 

"  Eh  !  why,  you  don't  expect  me  to  know,  do  you?" 
exclaimed  Lawless ;  "  I  might  just  as  well  write  it 
myself  as  have  to  tell  you;  no,  no,  you  must  help  me, 
or  else  I'd  better  give  the  whole  thing  up  at  once." 

"  I'll  help  you,  man,  never  fear,"  rejoined  Freddy, 
"  but  you  must  give  me  something  to  work  upon  ; 
why,  it's  all  plain  sailing  enough;  begin  by  describing 
your  feelings." 

"Feelings,  eh?"  said  Lawless,  rubbing  his  ear 
violently,  as  if  to  arouse  his  dormant  faculties,  "that's 
easier  said  than  done.  Well,  here  goes  for  a  start : — 
4  My  dear  Miss  Fairlegh.'  " 

"  '  My  dear  Miss  Fairlegh,'  "  repeated  Coleman, 
writing  rapidly;  "yes." 

"  Have  you  written  that?"  continued  Lawless; 
"  ar — let  me  think — '  I  have  felt  for  some  time  past 
very  peculiar  sensations,  and  have  become,  in  many 
respects,  quite  an  altered  man.'  " 

"  'Altered  man,'"  murmured  Freddy,  still  writing. 

"  '  I  have  given  up  hunting,'  "  resumed  Lawless, 
"  'which  no  longer  possesses  any  interest  in  my  eyes, 
though  I  think  you'd  have  said  if  you  had  been  with 
us  the  last  time  we  were  out  you  never  saw  a  prettier 
run  in  your  life ;  the  meet  was  at  Chorley  Bottom, 
and  we  got  away  in  less  than  ten  minutes  after  the 
hounds  had  been  in  cover,  with  as  plucky  a  fox  as 
ever  puzzled  a  pack  '  " 

"  Hold  hard  there  !"  interrupted  Coleman,  "  I  can't 
put  all  that  in ;  nobody  ever  wrote  an  account  of  a 
fox-hunt  in  a  love-letter, — no,  'You've given  up  hunt- 
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ing,  which  no  longer  possesses  any  interest  in  your 
eyes ;'  now  go  on." 

"  My  eyes,"  repeated  Lawless,  reflectively  ;  "  yes; 
'  I  am  become  indifferent  to  every  thing  ;  I  take  no 
pleasure  in  the  new  dog-cart  King  in  Long  Acre  is 
building  for  me,  with  cane  sides,  the  wheels  larger, 
and  the  seat,  if  possible,  still  higher  than  the  last, 
and  which,  if  I  am  not  very  much  out  in  my  reckon- 
ing, will  follow  so  light  '  " 

"  I  can't  write  all  that  trash  about  a  dog-cart," 
interrupted  Freddy,  crossly;  "  that's  worse  than  the 
fox-hunting;  stick  to  your  feelings,  man,  can't  you?" 

"  Ah!  you  little  know  the  effect  such  feelings  pro- 
duce," sighed  Lawless. 

"  That's  the  style,"  resumed  Coleman,  with  delight ; 
"that  will  come  in  beautifully;  —  'such  feelings 
produce;'  now,  go  on." 

"  '  At  night  my  slumbers  are  rendered  distracting, 
by  visions  of  you — as — as  ' 

"  '  The  bride  of  another,'  "  suggested  Coleman. 

"  Exactly,"  resumed  Lawless  ;  "  or,  '  sleep  refusing 
to  visit  my  '  " 

"  1  Aching  eye-balls,'  "put  in  Freddy. 

"  '  I  lie  tossing  restlessly  from  side  to  side,  as  if 
bitten  by  ■'  " 

"  'The  gnawing  tooth  of  Remorse;' — that  will  do 
famously,''  added  his  scribe  ;  "  now  tell  her  that  she 
is  the  cause  of  it." 

"  'All  these  unpleasantnesses  are  owing  to  you,'" 
began  Lawless. 

"  Oh  !  that  won't  do,"  said  Coleman ;  "  no, — '  These 
tender  griefs  (that's  the  term,  t  think)  are  some  of  the 
effects,  goods,  and  chattels,' — psha!  I  was  thinking  of 
drawing  a  will — 'the  effects  produced  upon  me  by  '" 

"  '  The  wonderful  way  in  which  you  stuck  to  your 
saddle  when  the  mare  bolted  with  you,'  "rejoined  Law- 
less, enthusiastically  ; — "  what,  won't  that  do  either?" 

"  No,  be  quiet,  I've  got  it  all  beautifully  now,  if 
you  don't  interrupt  me:  'Your  many  perfections  of 
mind  and  person, — perfections  which  have  led  me  to 
centre  my  ideas  of  happiness  solely  in  the  fond  hope 
of  one  day  calling  you  my  own.'  " 

"That's  very  pretty  indeed,"  said  Lawless;  "go  on." 

"  '  Should  I  be  fortunate  enough,'  "  continued  Cole- 
man, "  '  to  succeed  in  winning  your  affection,  it  will 
be  the  study  of  my  future  life  to  prevent  your  every 
wish  * " 

"  Eh!  what  do  you  mean?  not  let  her  have  her 
own  way  ? — Oh  !  that  will  never  pay;  why,  the  little  I 
know  of  women,  I'm  sure  that  if  you  want  to  come  over 
them,  you  must  flatter  'em  up  with  the  idea  that  you 
mean  to  give  'em  their  heads  on  all  occasions — let  'em 
do  just  what  they  like.  Tell  a  woman  she  should  not 
go  up  the  chimney,  it's  my  belief  you'd  see  her  head 
out  of  the  top  before  ten  minutes  were  over.  Oh ! 
that'll  never  do  !" 

"Nonsense,"  interrupted  Freddy;  "  'prevent'  means 
to  forestall  in  that  sense ;  however,  I'll  put  it '  forestall' 
if  you  like  it  better." 

"  I  think  it  will  be  safest,"  replied  Lawless,  shak- 
ing his  head  solemnly. 

"  '  In  every  thing  your  will  shall  be  law,'  "  continued 
Coleman,  writing. 


"  Oh!  I  say,  that's  coming  it  rather  strong,  though," 
interposed  Lawless,  "  query  about  that?" 

"  All  right,"  rejoined  Coleman,  "  it's  always  cus- 
tomary to  say  so  in  these  cases,  but  it  means  nothing; 
as  to  the  real  question  of  mastery,  that  is  a  matter  to 
be  decided  post-nuptially ;  you'll  be  enlightened  on 
the  subject  before  long  in  a  series  of  midnight  dis- 
courses, commonly  known  under  the  title  of  curtain- 
lectures." 

"Pleasant,  eh?"  returned  Lawless;  "well,  I  bet 
two  to  one  on  the  grey  inare,  for  I  never  could  stand 
being  preached  to,  and  shall  consent  to  anything  for 
a  quiet  life — so  move  on." 

"  '  If  this  offer  of  my  heart  and  hand  should  be 
favourably  received  by  the  loveliest  of  her  sex,'  "  con- 
tinued Coleman,  "  '  a  line,  a  word,  a  smile,  a  '  " 

"  '  Wink,'  "  suggested  Lawless. 

"  '  Will  be  sufficient  to  acquaint  me  with  my 
happiness.' " 

"  Tell  her  to  look  sharp  about  sending  an  answer," 
exclaimed  Lawless;  "if  she  keeps  me  waiting  long 
after  that  letter's  sent,  I  shall  go  off  pop,  like  a  bottle 
of  ginger-beer;  I  know  I  shall, — string  won't  hold 
me,  or  wire  either." 

"  '  When  once  this  letter  is  despatched,  I  shall  enjoy 
no  respite  from  the  tortures  of  suspense  till  the  answer 
arrives,  which  shall  exalt  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
happiness,  or  plunge  into  the  lowest  abysses  of  de- 
spair, one  who  lives  but  in  the  sunshine  of  your  smile, 
and  who  now,  with  the  liveliest  affection,  tempered  by 
the  most  profound  respect,  ventures  to  sign  himself, 
Your  devotedly  attached  '  " 

"  '  And  love-lorn,'  "  interposed  Lawless,  in  a  sharp, 
quick  tone. 

"  Love-lorn?"  repeated  Coleman,  looking  up  with 
an  air  of  surprise;  "  sentimental  and  ridiculous  in  the 
extreme! — I  shall  not  write  any  such  thing.'  " 

"  I  believe,  Mr.  Coleman,  that  letter  is  intended  to 
express  my  feelings,  and  not  yours  V  questioned 
Lawless,  in  a  tone  of  stern  investigation. 

"Yes,  of  course  it  is,"  began  Coleman. 

"Then  write  as  I  desire,  sir,"  continued  Lawless, 
authoritatively;  "  I  ought  to  know  my  own  feelings 
best,  I  imagine;  I  feel  love-lorn,  and  'love-lorn'  it 
shall  be." 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  replied  Coleman,  slightly  offended, 
"anything  you  please,  'Your  devotedly  attached  and 
love-lorn  admirer' — here,  sign  it  yourself,  '  George 
Lawless.'  " 

"Bravo!"  said  Lawless,  relapsing  into  his  accus- 
tomed good-humour  the  moment  the  knotty  point  of 
the  insertion  of  "love-lorn"  had  been  carried;  "if  that 
isn't  first-rate,  I'm  a  Dutchman;  why  Freddy,  boy, 
where  did  you  learn  it?  how  does  it  all  come  into  your 
head  ? " 

"  Native  talent,"  replied  Coleman,  "  combined  with 
a  strong  and  lively  appreciation  of  the  sublime  and 
beautiful,  chiefly  derived  from  my  maternal  grand- 
mother, whose  name  was  Burke." 

"  That  wasn't  the  Burke  who  wrote  a  book  about 
it,  was  it?"  asked  Lawless. 

"Ah!  no,  not  exactly,"  replied  Coleman,  "she 
would  have  been  had  she  been  a  man,  I  believe." 
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r  "  Very  likely,"  returned  Lawless,  whose  attention 
was  absorbed  in  folding,  sealing,  and  directing  the 
important  letter,  "Miss  Fairlegh."  "Now,  if  she 
does  but  regard  my  suit  favourably." 

"  You'll  be  suited  with  a  wife,"  punned  Coleman. 

"  But  suppose  she  should  say  '  No,'  "  continued 
Lawless,  musing. 

"  Why,  then  you'll  be  non-suited,  that's  all,"  re- 
turned the  incorrigible  Freddy,  and  making  a  face  at 
me,  which  (as  I  was  to  all  appearance  immersed 
fathoms  deep  in  Blackstone)  he  thought  I  should  not 
observe,  he  sauntered  out  of  the  room,  humming  the 
following  scrap  of  some  elegant  ditty,  with  which  he 
had  become  acquainted:  — 

"  If  ever  I  marry  a  wife, 

I'll  marry  a  publican's  daughter, 
I'll  sit  ail  day  long  in  the  bar, 
And  drink  nothing  but  brandy  and  water." 

Lawless  having  completed  his  arrangements  to  his 
satisfaction,  hastened  to  follow  Coleman's  example, 
nodding  to  me  as  he  left  the  room,  and  adding, 
"  Good-bye,  Fairlegh,  read  away,  old  boy,  and  when 
I  see  you  again,  I  hope  1  shall  have  some  good  news 
for  you." 

Good  news  for  me  !  The  news  that  my  sister  was 
pledged  to  spend  her  life  as  the  companion,  or  more 
properly  speaking  the  plaything,  of  a  man  who  had 
so  little  delicacy  of  mind,  or  so  little  self-respect,  as 
to  have  allowed  his  feelings  (for  that  he  was  attached 
to  Fanny,  as  far  as  he  was  capable  of  forming  a  real 
attachment,  I  could  not  for  a  moment  doubt)  to  be 
laid  bare  to  form  a  subject  for  Freddy  Coleman  to 
sharpen  his  wit  upon  ;  and  to  reflect  that  I  had  in  any 
way  assisted  in  bringing  this  result  about,  had  thrown 
them  constantly  together — oh!  as  I  thought  upon  it, 
the  inconceivable  folly  of  which  I  had  been  guilty 
nearly  maddened  me :  but,  somehow,  I  had  never 
before  actually  realized  the  idea  of  my  sister's  marry- 
ing him;  even  that  night  when  I  had  spoken  to  my 
mother  on  the  suoject,  my  motive  had  been  more  to 
prevent  her  from  lecturing  and  worrying  Fanny  than 
anything  else.  But  the  real  truth  was,  during  the 
whole  progress  of  the  affair  my  thoughts  and  feelings 
had  been  so  completely  engrossed  by,  and  centred  in, 
my  own  position  in  regard  to  Clara  Saville,  that 
although  present  in  body  my  mind  was  in  great 
measure  absent.  1  had  never  given  my  attention  to 
it,  but  had  gone  on  in  a  dreamy  kind  of  way,  letting 
affairs  take  their  own  course,  and  saying  and  doing 
whatever  appeared  most  consonant  to  the  wishes  of 
other  people  at  the  moment,  until  the  discovery  of 
Oaklands'  unhappy  attachment  had  fully  aroused  me, 
when,  as  it  appeared,  too  late  to  remedy  the  misery 
which  my  carelessness  and  inattention  had  in  a  great 
measure  contributed  to  bring*  about. 

The  only  hope  which  now  remained  (and  when 
I  remembered  the  evident  pleasure  she  took  in  his 
society  it  appeared  a  very  forlorn  one)  was  that 
Fanny  might,  of  her  own  accord,  refuse  Lawless. 

By  this  time  the  precious  document  produced  by 
the  joint  exertions  of  Lawless  and  Coleman  must 
have  reached  its  destination;  and  it  was  with  an 
anxiety  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  principals  them- 


selves, that  I  looked  forward  to  the  result,  and  awaited 
with  impatience  the  verdict  which  was  to  decide 
whether  joy  should  brighten,  or  sorrow  shade,  the 
future  years  of  Harry  Oaklands. 

THE  LAST  AGE. 

BY  THOMAS  NORTON  HARPER. 

The  age  which  has  scarce  passed  off  like  a  dismal 
phantom,  into  the  vast  treasure-house  of  history,  was 
essentially  a  mechanical  age.  And  a  great  deal  more 
is  implied  by  this  than  at  first  sight  would  appear. 
For  in  that  it  was  a  simply  mechanical  age,  it  was  an 
atheistic  age  too.  For  its  whole  vigour  was  applied 
to  the  attainment  of  means,  while  in  their  acquisition 
ends  were  forgotten.  And  whereas  the  former  are 
almost  entirely  beneath  us,  subject  to  us,  and  cogni- 
sable by  us,  ends  alone  are  superior  to  us,  and  in 
them,  therefore,  alone  can  the  spirit  of  adoration  find 
fitting  and  worthy  objects.  It  had,  then,  no  belief,  no 
creed.  It  saw,  or  would  see,  nothing  above  it,  inde- 
pendent of  it,  superior  to  it ;  no  object  of  worship. 
Hence  its  political,  its  social,  its  religious  forms,  were 
dead,  uninfluential,  and  crumbled  beneath  the  slightest 
touch  of  life.  And  how  could  such  an  age,  which  pro- 
posed no  one  single  end  to  itself  that  could  at  all  raise 
enthusiasm,  nobleness  of  soul,  or  generous  daring, 
live  long?  Who  would  not  prophesy  its  premature 
decrepitude?  And  it  has  sunk,  sooth  to  say,  into  a 
hopeless  senility  ;  and  the  young  era  looks  up  into  the 
vacant  face  of  its  tottering  sire,  and  smiles  with  an 
earnest  pitying  smile,  full  of  meaning,  at  the  inanity 
of  his  almost  unheeded  mutterings. 

A  strange,  yea,  in  truth,  a  strange  biography  will 
be  the  biography  of  that  age  ! — an  age  which  had  no 
God  (to  speak  reverently),  even  of  its  own!  It  had 
ever  been  said  that  men  must  worship  something. 
The  trial  was  now  made,  whether  they  might  not 
contrive  to  continue  without  any  worship  other  than 
the  worship  of  self.  Curious  enough  !  As  though 
the  yearnings  of  man's  soul  could  be  stifled  for  long, 
or  could  endure,  even  though  it  were  but  for  a  season, 
that  the  body  should  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  triumph 
over  its  infinite  degradation  !  As  though  it  could  be 
satisfied  with  the  mere  solution  of  the  not  altogether 
most  important  question,  "  What  shall  we  eat,  what 
shall  we  drink,  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  ?"  and 
could  for  ever  stifle  its  own  voice  earnestly  inquiring, 
"  For  what  am  I  here?  What  is  to  be  after  this? 
Why  have  I  yearnings,  boundless,  infinite,  insatiable, 
if  this  world  is  a  machine,  this  outside  body  of  flesh 
a  machine,  and  man  himself  very  little  better  ?"  The 
silent  voice  of  Nature  teaches  another  creed  than  this. 
Strange  echos  of  an  invisible  come  floating  down  on 
the  tide  of  universal  life;  and  footsteps  of  spirits  have 
left  their  suggestive  imprint  on  the  vast  shore  of  that 
unceasing  ocean.  The  dying  wind-sigh  among  the 
summer  leaves  of  the  grove,  the  lulling  murmur  of 
babbling  brooks,  the  trilling  chorus  of  winged  things 
in  the  trees  of  the  wood,  surely  ail  these  have  a  voice 
in  a  higher  and  holier  creed!  "The  infinite  creative 
music  of  the  universe"  is  not,  what  such  an  age  would 
make  it  to  be,  the  mere  "  monotonous  clatter  of  a 
boundless  mill."  "  God  has  not  cloven  the  earth  with 
rivers  that  their  white  wild  waves  might  turn  wheels 
and  push  paddles,  nor  turned  it  up  under,  as  it  were 
fire,  that  it  might  heat  wells  "  merely,  "  and  cure  dis- 
eases ;  He  brings  not  up  I  lis  quails  by  the  east  wind, 
only  to  let  them  fall  in  flesh  about  the  camp  of  men  ; 
He  has  not  heaped  the  rocks  of  the  mountains  only 
for  the  quarry,  nor  clothed  the  grass  of  the  field  only 
for  the  oven."    Yet  such  was  the  sensuous  creed  of 
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that  faithless  generation  but  now  gone  by.  It  had  no 
eye  to  see  aught  sacred  in  the  mysteries  of  annual 
life  bursting  through  the  earth  at  the  gay  voice  of 
early  Spring,  or  of  annual  death  unwillingly  obeying 
the  cold  warnings  of  yellow  Autumn.  Nature  became 
dumb  and  tedious  to  it.  Never  seeking  to  learn  her 
vast  symbol-speech,  it  rested  content  with  counting 
the  bushels  of  produce  from  tilled  fields,  and  mur- 
muring over  the  yearly  computation.  Flocks  were 
only  valuable  for  the  wool  on  their  backs  ;  herds  for 
their  skins,  and  the  daily  food  they  afforded ;  the 
world-wide  ocean  was  to  them  a  pond  of  fish;  the 
ever-burning  stars  beacons  for  ships  ;  the  pale,  night- 
loving  moon,  a  faithful  tide-keeper;  and  man,  immor- 
tal man,  a  mere  labourer  for  so  many  copper-pieces 
a  day.  Yet  who  could  not  see  the  self-contempt  of  all 
this?  Who  could  not  see  how  low,  earthy,  degrading, 
infinitely  unworthy  it  was?  But  it  is  impossible  amid 
the  eternal  whirl  of  countless  wheels,  and  the  cease- 
less din  of  steam-engines,  to  hear  or  listen  to  the  still 
voices  of  better  things.  The  pandemonium  of  voices 
maddens,  and  the  poor  wretches  laugh  at  their  bitter- 
ness, and  ask,  "  Where  is  enjoyment  and  happiness 
like  this?"  Where,  indeed,  brother  of  earth?  It  is 
a  melancholy  question,  that  one  of  thine.  God's  most 
exalted  creation,  thou  wert  not  born,  O  child  of  immor- 
tality, merely  that  thou  mightest  wear  thy  fingers 
with  the  shuttle,  or  weary  thy  brain  with  the  whir- 
ring of  machinery,  however  perfect,  or  grow  pale  and 
thin  and  diseased  as  the  slave  of  wealth, — lose  thy  late- 
sought  repose  in  anxiety  for  the  first  dawn  of  aborning 
day  in  all  things  like  the  last — that  thou  mightest 
grow  more  earthy  and  sensual  with  thy  growth,  and 
fall,  unheeded,  unpitied  into  thy  tomb.  There  are 
nobler  machines  by  far  than  the  spinning-jenny. 
Of  these  it  behoves  thee  to  learn  well  the  use  and 
purpose — machines  made  by  no  hand  of  man  ;  to  wit, 
this  vast  universe  of  God,  and  thine  own  wondrous 
nature.  These  are  the  things,  which  not  to  know, 
were  ruin  to  thee  indeed.  Little  will  it  matter  to  thee 
one  day,  when  the  shadows  close  around,  and  all  time 
is  for  thee  becoming  one  immovable  past,  whether 
the  identical  spinning-jenny,  with  which  thou  didst 
busy  thyself,  be  somewhat  out  of  order  or  no;  but  it 
will  matter  to  thee  much,  nay  everything,  if  that 
infinitely  complex  machine,  thine  own  nature,  should 
be  out  of  order;  for  with  that  only  wilt  thou  then 
have  to  do. 

And  yet,  how  were  it  possible  that  any  should  be 
thus  instructed  in  what  it  behoved  them  of  all  things 
to  know,  when  every  class  in  society  was  running  but 
for  one  prize,  the  wretched  gifts  of  Mammon?  In 
what  respect  was  not  the  rich  man  worse,  and  more 
heartily  to  be  pitied,  than  the  poor  man, — the  employer 
than  his  workman  ?  If  these  spent  their  life  in  vanity, 
surely  they  worked.  And  work,  hearty  work,  has 
always  a  reward,  whatever  that  work  may  be.  But 
what  did  their  masters  effect?  Where  was  their  puri- 
fying toil?  In  what  respects  did  they,  aye,  do  they 
for  the  most  part  now,  answer  to  the  final  cause  of 
their  being  ?  on  what  grounds  can  they  claim  a  higher 
place  than  their  servants  in  the  varied  orders  of 
human  excellence?  They  boast,  indeed,  of  a  greater 
number  of  pieces  of  precious  metal,  stamped  with  a 
very  genuine  stamp,  and  altogether  current  in  the 
realm.  But  heap  up  such  till  you  fill  twenty  Banks 
of  England  with  your  piles  ;  and  what  then  ?  They 
will  give  you  food,  and  drink,  and  raiment;  nay, 
more,  (let  us  not  be  chary  in  giving  riches  their  due 
honour,)  they  will  procure  servants,  many,  well- 
powdered,  and  gaily  clothed,  houses  rich  and  luxurious, 


estates  beauteous  and  vast ;  perchance  too  effeminacy, 
greedy  vanity,  and  self-glory.  This  is  literally  true. 
Such  gifts  does  wealth  bestow.  Yet  all  this  brings 
not  near  in  excellence  to  the  common  labourer,  who 
earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  if  only 
amid  his  daily  toil  he  uses  himself  in  a  habit  of  love 
and  wonder  at  the  book  of  creation  ever  open  to 
his  affectionate  and  earnest  heart,  and  learns  to  look 
forward  with  childlike  awe  to  that  of  which  nature  is 
but  a  feeble  type  ?  What  advantageth  it,  that  riches 
such  as  the  mines  of  Potosi  could  not  afford  pour 
into  our  treasury,  if,  to  obtain  these,  we  must  give  up 
our  high  vocation,  and  wear  down  our  minds  day  and 
night  to  the  level  of  an  arithmetic-table?  Riches  are 
a  means,  not  to  be  despised  in  their  way,  yet  never 
surely  an  end ;  and  if,  at  the  close  of  life,  a  man's 
only  account  of  his  labours  should  be,  that  he  has  by 
so  much  increased  his  stores,  and  to  this  one  object 
has  devoted  his  time  and  faculties,  he  has  as  much 
inverted  the  natural  course  of  things,  as  the  eccentric 
boy  who  walks  perseveringly  on  his  head ;  and 
though  he  may  not  suffer  an  apoplexy  quite  like  his, 
yet  he  will  full  surely  suffer  a  more  fatal  though  less 
apparent  apoplexy  of  the  heart — an  utter  paralysis  of 
its  nobler  functions,  and  an  insensibility  to  its  higher 
aims. 

It  does  not  follow,  nevertheless,  O  most  logically 
consistent  objector,   that    all   pursuits    should  be 
neglected,  save  philosophy    and    the  liberal  arts. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between  doing  the  work 
allotted  us,  because  it  is  our  lot,  and  setting  it  and 
its  results  before  us  as  our  chief  aim.    "  Engage- 
ments are  our  own  portion,  but  pursuits  are  for  the 
most  part  of  our  own  choosing.    We  may  be  engaged 
in  worldly  business,  without  pursuing  worldly  objects." 
But  when  we  sit  up  late  and  rise  early  to  make 
money,  when  our  thoughts  are  ever  set  on  money, 
and  we  make  friendships,  value  acquaintances,  cement 
marriages,  by  the  standard  of  money,  we  have  no 
time,  no  inclination,  for  the  culture  of  the  heart,  and 
our  own  life  is  useless  alike  to  ourselves  and  others — 
an  empty,  worthless  blank.    Yet  what  but  this  was 
the  general  aim  of  the  last  century,  especially  among 
our  own  people?  Did  not  class  press  upon  the  heels 
of  class,  all  striving  to  clamber  up  into  high  place, 
and  better  themselves  (as  they  call  it)  by  the  influence 
of  their  coffers  ?    Where  was  true  worship  here  ? 
What  had  the  heart  to  do  with  such  a  life  as  this? 
How  could  the  concordant  harmonies  of  nature,  and 
whispering  voices  from  afar,  more  solemn  still,  be 
heard  amid  the  eternal  rattle  of  guineas,  cr  the  soul 
be  trained  to  look  upward,  while  eyes  mental  and 
bodily  were  chained  ceaselessly  to  the  ledger  or  the 
day-book?    Man,  they  say,  is  unlike  the  beast,  in 
that  he  is  made  upright,  and  can  lift  his  eyes  to  the 
Infinite  above  him.    Is  it  not  a  very  shame  that  we 
should  of  our  own  free  will  seek  to  share  the  Nebu- 
chadnezzar curse,  and  strive  not  unsuccessfully  to 
face  the  dirt  with  brute  things  that  perish  ?   Let  such 
an  one  clothe  himself  in  the  finery  of  mammon,  let 
the  accompaniments  of  wealth  be  heaped  upon  him, 
friends,  place  in  society,  fashionable  sons-in-law,  plate, 
and  game,  in  what  respects  is  he  not  less  a  man  than 
the  poor  savage,  naked  and  ignorant,  who  falls  down 
in  terror  before  the  sun's  eclipse  ?  Awe  and  veneration, 
even  though  they  be  not  illumined  by  the  use  of  globes, 
or  the  aids  of  differential  calculus,  conic  sections,  and 
so  forth,  are  worth  something.     Self-seeking,  self- 
esteem,  and  no-worship,  even  though  fed  with  news- 
papers, literary  institutes,  and  altogether  scientific 
duodecimos,  are  worse  than  very  nothingness.    It  is 
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better  to  exceed  in  veneration,  and,  if  so  be,  become 
superstitious  (bad  as  this  is,)  than  to  be  without  it, 
and  have  no  worship  at  all.  In  the  one  ease  the 
heart  can  be  directed  aright,  for  it  has  noble  capacities, 
in  the  other  it  must  be  recreated.  Yet  such  is  the 
tendency  of  the  covetous  temper.  Where  it  scrambles 
after  any  knowledge  at  all,  it  is  that  sort  of  know- 
ledge which  may  do  its  part  in  puffing  up,  and  tying 
the  sandals  of  wealth,  leaving  truth  to  shift  for  itself; 
which,  by-the-by,  it  can  very  well  manage  to  do. 
Yet  what  a  pitiable  perversion  of  infinite  capabilities 
is  this  !  Can  we  not  join  heartily  in  the  exclamation 
of  a  great  writer,  "  What  a  hollow,  windy  vacuity  of 
internal  character  this  indicates  ;  how  in  place  of  a 
rightly  ordered  heart,  we  strive  only  to  exhibit  a  full 
purse  ;  and  all  pushing,  rushing,  elbowing  on,  towards 
a  false  aim,  the  courtier's  kibes  are  more  and  more 
galled  by  the  toe  of  the  peasant ;  and  on  every  side, 
instead  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  we  have  neediness, 
greediness,  and  vain-glory;  all  this  is  palpable  enough. 
Fools  that  we  are  !  Why  should  we  wear  our  knees 
to  the  bone,  and  sorrowfully  beat  our  breasts,  praying 
day  and  night  to  Mammon,  who,  even  if  he  would 
hear,  has  almost  nothing  to  give?  ....  Fools  that 
we  are  ?  To  dig  and  bore  like  ground-worms  in  those 
acres  of  ours,  even  if  we  have  acres ;  and  far  from 
beholding  and  enjoying  the  heavenly  lights,  not  to 
know  of  them,  except  by  unheeded  and  unbelieved 
report !  Shall  certain  pounds  sterling  that  we  have  in 
the  Bank  of  England,  or  the  ghosts  of  certain  pounds 
that  we  would  fain  seem  to  have,  hide  from  us  the 
treasures  we  are  all  born  to  in  this  the  *  city  of  God  ?'  " 
And  can  men  blind  their  eyes  to  these  things?  Dost 
thou  not  know,  O  pitiable,  groping  gold-seeker,  that 
there  is  a  stamp  upon  those  pieces  of  gold  of  thine, 
other  than  that  which  the  mint,  the  temple  of  thy 
desires,  has  affixed  thereto — a  stamp,  which  claims 
them  for  another  treasury,  and  gives  them  a  weight- 
iness  hardly  endurable  even  by  the  vigorous  and 
daring,  and  generous?  Heap  up  thy  gold-dust,  and 
die.  Poor  fool!  thy  son  shall  perchance  enjoy  its 
fruits,  such  as  they  are  ;  thou  for  ever  its  respon- 
sibilities.   Whose  then  is  the  gain  ? 

And  was  this  in  very  truth  the  mental  history  of 
an  age  ?  Was  it  not  ?  Seek  we  our  answer  in  the 
relics  which  that  age  has  left.  What  was  there  which 
was  not  made  to  subserve  the  poor  purposes  of  wealth? 
Science  no  longer  busied  herself  with  abstract  truth, 
free  and  unfettered,  greatly  to  be  loved  in  and  for 
itself;  but  it  was  only  tolerated,  so  far  as  it  ministered 
to  the  wants  and  luxuries  of  outside  life,  if  life  it 
could  be  called.  So  physical  science,  a  very  good 
thing  in  its  way,  but  not  altogether  the  highest  of 
sciences,  began  to  shut  out  of  sight  her  elder  brethren  ; 
and  "we,  the  philosophers,"  was  a  title  claimed  ex- 
clusively by  commentators  on  electrical  machines,  and 
lightning-conductors,  and  prosy  expounders  of  the 
wonders  of  acoustics;  and  what  is  yet  more  droll,  the 
claim  was  allowed  by  the  gaping  world,  as  far 
as  it  cared  about  the  matter  at  all.1  Art,  too,  was 
required  to  do  her  work  in  the  service  of  Mammon, 
and  her  noblest  triumphs  in  these  aforesaid  times, 
wrere  not  for  quite  the  noblest  objects.  In  short  the 
whole  history  of  events  shows  how  entirely  the  god- 
like, and  noble,  and  disinterested,  had  gone  from 
among  men.  Think  you  that  the  vain  old  quasi- 
philosopher  of  Ferney  would  have  enjoyed  a  Parisian 


(1)  There  were  of  course  exceptions  to  this  general  decline, 
more  especially  in  that  great  land  of  thought,  Germany,  where 
a  wondrous  constellation  of  geniuses  rose  in  the  yery  thickest  of 
that  long  night. 


triumph,  and  a  right  joyous  theatric  coronation  by  an 
applauding  public,  if  that  generation  had  not  blinded 
their  eyes  to  all  that  is  worthy  of  worship?  Could  it 
be  conceived  that  Franklin  (and  I  do  not  mean 
thereby  to  depreciate  his  respectable  services)  would 
have  been  received  with  a  whole  nation's  glad 
rejoicing,  and  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  gathering 
of  crowds,  exeept  that  there  were  no  real  heroes  left 
for  it  to  apotheosize,  and  it  was  obliged  to  play  a 
mumming  with  a  counterfeit?  And  what  was  the 
secret  of  that  terrible  French  revolution,  and  its  after 
resolution  into  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon?  was  it  not 
the  fierce  struggle  of  a  sensualized,  but  newly-aroused 
people  to  escape  from  unreality  and  conventionalities 
of  whatever  kind  ?  And  how  was  it  that  men  could 
so  unwisely  think  that  a  panacea  for  all  these  things 
was  to  be  found  in  your  "  quadruple  alliances  ?''  How 
could  they  not  perceive  that  all  "  balances  of  power  " 
for  mutual  convenience,  and  let-alone  systems  for 
encouragement  merely  of  trades  and  manufactures, 
will  tumble  to  pieces  under  the  least  external  pressure. 
Mere  quackeries  of  a  sham  expediency  can  be  of  no 
avail ;  indeed,  what  can  be  of  avail,  when  the  human 
heart  is  shut  up  in  the  narrowest  cage  of  an  insur- 
mountable Bastile  ?  Least  of  all,  then,  can  such 
triflings  as  these  succeed.  The  soul  of  man  complains 
with  a  tolerably  audible  voice, — 

"  What  is  that  which  I  should  turn  to,  lighting 
upon  days  like  these  ? 
Every  door  is  barr'd  with  gold,  and  opens  but  to 
golden  keys." 

Mammon  has  spell-bound  our  race  ;  and  by  his 
wand  has  transformed  men  into  very  pigmies.  There 
are  no  giants  in  these  days.  He  has  blinded  the 
blue  face  of  heaven  with  the  smoke  of  manufactories, 
but  what  gain  we  by  that,  save  dusted  calicos  and 
cheap  ware?  He  has  netted  the  earth  with  iron,  and 
brought  panting  engines  into  the  once  secluded 
country,  but  how  much  nearer  any  truth  are  we, 
because  we  are  fast  forming  ourselves  into  one  vast 
sea-girt  city  ?  Let  us  open  our  eyes,  and  behold. 
All  these  things  are  good  in  their  way,  and  cannot  be 
reversed.  But  they  are  not  all.  The  one  object  of 
our  life  is  not  neared  even,  much  less  gained,  by  the 
construction  of  ten  thousand  railways,  or  the  erection 
of  any  number  of  manufactories.  It  is  of  course 
worse  than  childish  to  talk  of  undoing  all  these  things. 
They  are  facts ;  and  whether  good  or  bad,  must 
remain.  But  what  we  can  and  must  undo,  is  the 
spirit  of  trusting  to  them  as  ends  not  means  ;  the 
setting  them  up  over  us;  the  worship  of  all  that 
ministers  to  luxury,  and  wealth  and  influence,  while 
the  soul  is  left  to  pine  away  under  an  undeniable 
atrophy.  Old  forms  and  prescriptions  will  not  ;do. 
They  have  become  obsolete.  Old  principles,  if  you 
please,  under  new  forms,  will  answer;  the  more,  the 
better.  After  winter  the  earth  requires  the  life  of 
spring,  to  recreate  and  to  reinvigorate  the  beautiful 
and  the  good.  So  likewise  does  a  dead  and  barren 
generation.  We  must  aim  at  the  good,  the  true,  the 
beauteous  ;  and  not  only,  or  chiefly,  at  the  expedient, 
the  useful,  the  practical.  Be  we  practical,  in  its  best 
and  only  true  sense  as  much  as  we  can  ;  we  cannot 
exceed.  But  we  must  not  turn  machines  into  idols, 
means  into  ends.  Clothes,  and  furniture,  and  house- 
hold conveniences  of  all  sorts,  and  quick  travelling, 
are  useful  in  their  way,  indeed  somewhat  ne2essary, 
though  not  to  the  extent  which  the  many  would  have 
us  suppose ;  but  busying  about  these  to  the  end  of 
time  will  never  answer  to  the  wants  of  our  nature. 
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Virtue,  love,  heroic  constancy,  faith,  hope,  magna- 
nimity, these  are  our  needs.  Where  have  they  rested 
hidden  for  so  long  time  ? 

(  To  be  continued. ) 

MARGUERITE  OF  PROVENCE. 

Chap.  I. — The  Stranger. 

The  sun  had  scarcely  gilded  the  barren  mountains 
which  surround  the  town  of  Marseilles ;  it  was  rising 
slowly  over  the  beautiful  blue  sky  of  Provence,  so 
sweetly  sung  by  the  poets,  when  a  boat,  in  which 
were  two  men,  of  whom  one  rowed,  whilst  the  other, 
standing  erect,  looked  pensively  around  him,  entered 
the  large  bay,  and  landed  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase 
of  the  ancient  and  splendid  palace  of  the  Counts  of 
Provence. 

The  man  who  had  been  standing  in  the  boat,  and 
whose  youthful  and  noble  beauty  was  heightened  by 
the  stately  air  which  seemed  to  belie  the  plainness  of 
his  dress,  bore  upon  his  hand  one  of  those  royal  birds 
named  falcons,  much  in  vogue  at  that  time  (it  was 
in  the  summer  of  the  year  1234),  and  used  by  lords 
and  ladies  for  hunting.  He,  however,  was  apparently 
neither  a  noble  nor  a  falconer; — his  dress  was  com- 
posed of  an  ample  upper  garment,  lined  and  bordered 
with  a  dark-coloured  fur,  which  fell  upon  his  shoulders 
so  as  almost  entirely  to  cover  them,  and  a  tunic  under- 
neath, sufficiently  open  to  allow  the  whiteness  and 
fine  texture  of  his  plaited  shirt  to  appear. 

The  stranger  had  taken  but  a  few  steps  upon  the 
marble  pavement  which  extended  from  the  sea  to  the 
palace,  when  a  guard  approached  him,  and  asked 
what  he  desired. 

"  I  bring,"  said  the  stranger,  "  a  falcon  to  the 
Princess  Marguerite,  the  daughter  of  Count  Beranger 
the  Third;"  and  at  the  same  time  he  presented  to  the 
guard  a  paper,  before  the  seal  of  which  the  man  in- 
clined respectfully. 

The  man  with  the  falcon  then  ascended  the  broad 
marble  steps,  entered  the  vestibule,  crossed  it,  and 
turned  towards  the  gardens,  as  one  who  was  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  t^e  place,  or  who  had  received 
the  most  accurate  instruction  even  in  regard  to  the 
slightest  details  of  this  immense  edifice.  On  entering 
the  gardens,  he  hid  his  bird  in  the  folds  of  one  of  his 
wide  sleeves,  and  perceiving  a  building  at  some  dis- 
tance, which,  from  its  arched  windows  of  painted  glass, 
was  evidently  a  chapel,  he  walked  towards  it.  The  entry 
was  obstructed  by  a  crowd  of  people,  and  from  the 
interior  of  the  temple  issued  the  sweetest  psalmody  ; 
it  was  the  voices  of  young  girls ;  one,  in  particular, 
of  enchanting  purity,  attained  the  highest  diapason  ; 
the  other  voices,  though  not  so  powerful,  possessed 
that  truth  of  tone  and  youthful  freshness  which  charms 
and  delights. 

"  What  exquisite  tones!"  said  the  stranger,  invo- 
luntarily, as  he  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  pierce 
the  crowd. 

"  Who  sings  well  if  not  the  daughter  of  the  Count 
of  Provence  and  her  two  cousins,  who  are  taking  to- 
day their  first  communion?"  said  a  person,  whose 
remark  adapted  itself  so  well  to  the  stranger's  excla- 
mation, that  she  at  once  attracted  his  attention.  It 
was  an  elderly  woman;  her  brown  and  white  striped 
petticoat,  worn  above  one  of  blue,  the  two  short 
enough  to  show  the  red  stockings  which  clothed  her 
legs ;  and  her  large  black  beaver  bonnet,  bordered 
with  gold  lace,  marked  her  as  a  peasant. 


"  You  say,  my  friend,"  said  the  unknown  to  this 
woman,  u  that  it  is  the  young  Countess  Marguerite 
de  Provence,  whose  tones  " 

"  Or  Marguerite  de  Bar,  or  Marguerite  de  Ligny," 
interrupted  the  peasant;  "  have  I  not  told  you  that 
there  are  three  Marguerites? — Marguerite  la  Brune, 
Marguerite  la  Blonde,  and  Marguerite  la  Blanche ; 
or  Brunette,  Blanchette,  and  Blondette,  as  they  call 
each  other  familiarly.  Push  on  a  little,  my  young 
stranger,  for  by  your  headgear  I  see  that  you  do  not 
belong  to  these  parts ; — there,  now,  turn  to  the  right, 
and  tell  me,  do  you  see  them?" 

"  I  see,"  said  the  stranger  to  his  blunt  but  obliging 
companion,  "  three  young  girls  kneeling. — Stay,  do 
you  also  come  forward,  as  you  seem  to  know  them, 
and  tell  me  which  is  the  daughter  of  Count  Beranger." 

"  Ask  me  who  I  am,"  replied  the  peasant,  in  so 
singular  a  tone  that  the  unknown  looked  at  her  to 
see  if  she  spoke  simply  or  ironically,  "  and  I  will  tell 
you  that  I  am  called  Mise  Millette,  widow  of  Jose 
Marq'uet,  waterman ;  but  as  to  which  of  those  three 
young  ladies  who  are  communicating  yonder,  is  the 
princess,  marry,  I  know  no  more  than  you  ;  however, 
I  imagine  that  a  princess  ought  to  be  taller,  fatter, 
and  handsomer  than  a  peasant;  now,  if  that  be  the 
Marguerite  that  you  ask  for,  my  opinion  is,  that  it 
is  the  one  in  the  middle,  whose  fair  hair  falls  below 
her  veil." 

Here  Mise  Millette  was  obliged  to  close  her  obser- 
vations and  suppositions,  for  the  stranger,  gliding 
from  column  to  column,  till  he  reached  the  one 
nearest  the  high  altar,  was  already  too  far  to  hear  or 
reply. 

The  singing  still  continued  for  some  time,  then  the 
ceremony  was  concluded ;  the  priest  left  the  altar, 
the  spectators  withdrew,  either  dispersing  themselves 
in  the  gardens,  or  returning  to  the  palace,  and  soon, 
of  all  the  noble  and  brilliant  assembly  which  had 
filled  the  chapel,  there  remained  but  the  three  com- 
municants; they  had  expressed  a  wish  to  remain 
alone  to  pray,  and  every  one  had  retired,  respecting 
this  pious  desire. 

The  unknown  alone,  hidden  behind  a  pillar, 
remained  in  the  chapel. 

Chap.  II. — The  Threh  Marguerites. 

In  looking  attentively  at  these  three  young  girls, 
it  was  easy  to  divine  which  was  named  Marguerite  la 
Blonde,  from  the  beautiful  golden  hair  of  the  first  of 
this  charming  trio. 

Marguerite  la  Brune,  the  second,  brown  both  in 
hair  and  complexion,  deserved  her  name,  as  did  also 
Marguerite  la  Blanche,  to  whose  ebon  hair  was  joined 
a  skin  whiter  than  snow.  But  which  was  the  daughter 
of  Count  Beranger  ?  It  was  impossible  to  tell ; 
nothing,  no  particular  ornament  distinguished  one 
from  the  other.  The  fashion  had  not  yet  appeared 
(it  came  in  some  years  after,  and  lasted  two  centuries) 
of  having  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  family  em- 
broidered on  the  robes;  so  that  these  three  voting 
girls,  dressed  simply  in  high  white  gowns,  fitting 
closely  to  the  figure,  and  falling  in  ample  folds  in 
the  skirt,  had  one  sign  only  of  their  high  birth,  a  sign 
common  to  all  three^ — the  veil ;  which,  instead  of 
ending  at  the  shoulder,  as  that  of  commoners  did, 
reached  to  the  ground,  as  it  was  borne  by  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  chevaliers.  Two  of  the  three,  Ljl 
Blonde  and  La  Brune,  were,  each  in  her  style,  of 
remarkable  beauty;  the  third,  small,  thin,  badly 
made,  had  at  the  first  glance  nothing  which  attracted 
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attention — nothing  which  pleased.  It  was  necessary 
to  observe  her  closely,  to  examine  her  minutely,  to 
remark  the  aristocratic  perfection  of  her  hands  and 
feet,  the  exquisite  grace  of  her  movements,  and  the 
thoughtful  sweetness  of  her  smile. 

After  having  been  engaged  in  prayer  for  some  time, 
kneeling  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  the  young  commu- 
nicants rose,  and,  moved  by  the  same  impulse,  they 
each  took  the  hand  of  the  others,  and  pressed  it 
affectionately. 

"  Blanchette  and  Brunette,"  said  the  Blonde  Mar- 
guerite, speaking  the  first,  "  I  ask  your  pardon,  if 
any  word  of  mine  has,  before  this  blessed  day, 
offended  you ;  I  ask  it  of  you,  above  all,  for  my 
jealousy,  which  often  makes  me  unjust  towards  you 
both." 

"  I  also,  Blondette  and  Blanchette,"  said  the  Brune 
Marguerite  in  her  turn,  "  I  humbly  ask  of  you  both 
pardon  for  my  faults,  and  for  the  bad  examples  which 
I  have  given  you." 

"  It  is  far  rather  I  who  should  ask  pardon  of  vou, 
my  dear  sisters,"  replied  the  Blanche  Marguerite, 
with  tears  in  her  voice  and  in  her  eyes, — "  I,  the 
most  unjust  and  ungrateful  of  the  three." 

"  You,  the  best  of  the  three!  "  exclaimed  Brunette 
and  Blondette  together. 

"  Yes,  the  most  spoiled,"  said  Blanchette,  with  one 
of  those  charming  smiles  which  beautify  any  face. 

"  Come,  let  us  forgive,  let  us  embrace,  and  end  it," 
said  the  Blonde  Marguerite,  gaily,  opening  her  arms, 
into  which  the  two  other  young  girls  threw  themselves. 

After  remaining  for  a  few  moments  locked  in  a 
silent  embrace,  they  sat  down,  still  holding  each  other 
by  the  hand,  on  the  marble  step  where  they  had  pre- 
viously been  kneeling. 

"  What  a  delightful  day  has  this  been  !"  said,  with 
religious  fervour,  she  who  was  called  the  Blanche 
Marguerite;  "and  how  one  would  have  wished  to 
die,  to  ascend  peaceful,  pure  and  cleansed  from  sin, 
to  the  bosom  of  God." 

"  Oh!  to  die  !  not  yet,"  cried  Marguerite  la  Blonde, 
shaking  her  pretty  fair  head. 

"  At  fifteen,  the  age  of  us  all  three,  it  is  much  too 
soon,"  added  Marguerite  la  Brune. 

"  Yes,  for  you,  dear  cousins,"  said  Marguerite  la 
Blanche,  sadly, — "  you,  who  are  beautiful,  beautiful 
as  angels;  you,  who  will  marry  perhaps,  as  I  shall, 
for  political  reasons,  but  whom  your  husbands  will 
love  ;  first,  because  you  are  beautiful,  and  that  beauty 
charms  the  eyes,  and  then  because  you  are  good,  and 
that  goodness  charms  the  heart; — but  I,  ugly  and 
ungraceful  as  I  am,  what  husband  will  ever  love  me?" 

"  Child  !  "  said  the  two  other  girls,  with  affectionate 
tenderness, — "  child,  who  thinks  herself  ugly  because 
she  has  not  grown  so  fast  as  we  have,  and  thinks  that 
husbands  are  taken  by  the  snare  of  beauty,  like  little 
birds  in  the  glue  which  is  spread  as  a  trap  for  them. 
No,  no,"  added  Marguerite  la  Blonde,  "  my  mother 
has  often  repeated  to  me — and  she  is  so  wise  that  I 
believe  her, — the  man  who  wishes  to  marry  seeks  far 
less  for  beauty  than  for  goodness;  the  one  attracts, 
perhaps,  but  it  passes  away,  while  the  other  remains 
and  attaches,  believe  me." 

"  Wisdom  speaks  by  your  mouth,  my  little  Blon- 
dette," said  Blanchette,  laughing;  "  but,  come,  let  us 
forget  our  beauty  and  our  husbands,' — those  husbands 
who  will  take  us  from  our  dear  Provence,  from  Mar- 
seilles, or  Massalia,  the  capital  of  ancient  Phocia,  as 
that  old  bard,  Antoine  Vidal,  who  teaches  me  the 
history  of  the  world,  persists  in  calling  it." 

"It  is  not  the  history  of  the  world  that  I  should 


I  wish  to  know,"  said  Brunette.  "  My  world,  my 
universe  is  Marseilles.  Who  will  tell  me  the  history 
of  Marseilles?" 

"  I,  if  you  wish  it,"  replied  Blanchette,  gently  and 
with  great  simplicity. 

"Oh!   that  would  be   so  kind  of  you!"  cried 
Marguerite  la  Brune.  "  Tell  it  me,  Blanchette,  pray; 
!  so  that  this  evening  I  may  repeat  it  to  my  mother, 
and  she  will  give  me  a  kiss  for  my  knowledge." 

"  See  Blanchette  going  to  show  her  superiority 
over  us,"  said  Marguerite  la  Blonde,  with  an  air  of 
impatience  and  fatigue. 

"To  whom,  little  jealous  one?"  said  Brunette,  "  are 
we  not  alone  ?  " 

"  If  Blondette  does  not  like  it,  let  us  talk  of  some- 
thing else,"  said  Marguerite  la  Blanche,  sweetly. 

"  I  am,  and  shall  be  always,  a  wicked  girl,"  said 
the  Blonde  Marguerite,  with  pretty  earnestness,  "  and 
since  Brunette  wishes  for  the  history  of  Marseilles, 
tell  it  us,  Blanchette;  there, — I  am  listening  to  you." 

"  Come,  then,  it  shall  be  your  punishment,"  said 
Marguerite  la  Blanche  gaily,  and  she  turned  to  begin 
her  story. 

(  To  he  continued.) 


FACTS  IN  THE  EAST  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF 
SACRED  HISTORY. — No.  I. 

EY  MRS  POSTAXS. 

The  East!  Reader,  pause,  ponder,  if  but  for  a 
brief  space,  the  thoughts  of  mighty  power  that  spring 
from  that  one  word.    Think  of  it,  in  all  its  signifi- 
cance; think  of  all  the  beauty,  the  glory,  the  truths, 
the  histories,  the  morality,  the  religion  connected 
with  that  one  word.    Think  of  it  as  the  birth-place, 
the  cradle  of  the  human  race;  think  of  it  as  the 
point  from  whence  sprung  all  our  ancient  knowledge, 
our  ancient  wisdom,  our  ancient  faith.    Think,  as 
modern  investigations  of  great  interest  prove,  that  by 
tracing  back  the  lines  of  the  principal  races  of  men, 
and  by  compating  their  languages,  religions,  and 
modes  of  calculating  time,  they  are  found  to  converge 
nearly  to  a  point,  and  that  point  is  on  the  confines  of  j 
Hindustan.     Think  that  it  was  on  the  Eastern  soil  j 
that  man  was  first  placed,  as  congenial  to  his  nature  :  j 
that  it  was  among  the  scenes  of  Eastern  beauty  that 
man  drew  his  first  thoughts  of  life,  and  walked  in 
purity,  communing  with  his  Maker;   that  it  was 
from  the  mountain  of  the  East  that  Jehovah  gave 
laws;  to  man ;  that  it  was  on  the  plains  of  the  East 
that  the  God  of  hosts  strengthened  the  powers  of  the 
armies  of  Israel.    It  was  in  the  gardens  and  in  the 
silent  places  of  the  East  that  God  stood  face  to  face 
with  the  works  of  his  hand,  and  admitted  man  to  his 
counsels;  it  was  from  the  villages,  cities,  and  deserts 
of  the  East  that  God  incarnate  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light,  and  issued  laws  for  the  moral 
governance  of  the  world,  which  have  now  reached  not 
only  our  island,  but  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 
Such  are  the  mighty  interests  of  the  East.    And  it  is 
impossible  to  consider  it  thus  as  the  great  scene  of  all 
most  interesting  to  man,  without  desiring  to  know  in 
how  far  its  aspects  may  have  changed,  and  what  trace 
may  yet  be  found  among  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  land  in  similitude  with  the  past.    This  being  a 
subject  that  has  for  many  years  formed  an  inquiry  of 
deep  interest  to  myself,  I  am  anxious  to  attract  to  it 
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the  serious  attention  of  my  reader,  and  bring  him  parti- 
cularly to  notice  the  interesting  and  valuable  fact, 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  character  of  Oriental  climes, 
the  customs  and  manners  of  the  people,  to  a  very 
great  degree,  have  remained  unchanged  during  a 
period  of  more  than  three  thousand  years,  so  that  a 
traveller  of  to-day  in  the  East  shall  there  see  most 
of  the  ordinary  acts  of  life  performed  by  the  people 
as  did  Abraham  and  the  prophets,  and  last  of  all  the 
disciples,  in  the  Holy  City. 

These  are  facts  which,  during  a  long  residence  in 
India,  and  journeyings  through  various  portions  of 
the  East,  have  often  appeared  to  add  much  to  my 
appreciation  of  the  simplicity,  nature,  and.  beauty  of 
many  of  the  touching  narratives  of  the  inspired 
Writings,  and  such  having  resulted  to  myself,  I 
desire,  according  to  my  poor  ability,  to  add  such 
grains  of  information  connected  with  this  species  of 
"  external  evidence,"  as  the  aspect  of  the  East 
presents  to  the  observant  traveller. 

The  reader  of  his  Bible,  therefore,  will  not,  I  hope, 
consider  it  unwelcome,  that,  drawing  on  remembrance 
for  my  material,  I  endeavour  to  give,  as  an  eye- 
witness, those  facts  connected  with  my  own  experiences 
in  the  East  which  tend  to  the  illustration  of  various 
curious  and  interesting  portions  of  the  sacred  writings; 
and  the  reader,  desiring  to  aid  my  purpose,  must  suffer 
his  imagination  to  form  for  itself,  as  a  ground-work, 
as  much  idea  as  possible  of  Oriental  climes,  scenery, 
costume,  and  persons,  either  as  he  may  have  read  of 
them  in  books,  or  seen  of  them  in  pictures.   He  must 
imagine  a  land   glowing  by  day  under  the  richest 
sunshine, — its    lights    all    gold — its    shadows  all 
amethyst-coloured; — he    must  imagine  the  cities  of 
its  plains  of  sun-dried  clay,  and   their  flat-roofed 
houses  half  covered  with  a  turbaned  population  ; — 
he  must  imagine  the  shepherd  classes  of  the  hills 
and  plains  with  their  loins  girded;    their  staff  in 
their  hands;  their  cloak  of  goat's  hair;  their  rude 
tent;  their  property  of  flocks  and  herds  ;  the  wondrous 
j     beauty  of  tropical  vegetation  ;  the  glory  of  the  starlit 
|     canopy  of  heaven,  that  taught  the  Chaldean  wanderer 
!     man's  earliest  science,  constraining  him  to  worship  as 
ii    he  gazed,  ignorantly  indeed,  yet  with  an  inspiration 
I     of  truth  and  beauty  in  his  heart; — and  having  so 
I     imagined,  the  reader  will  allow  me  to  draw  his 
|     attention,  without  further  preface,  to  the  eighteenth 
j     chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Moses,  in  which  is  de- 
;     scribed  the  entertainment  of  the  angels  by  Abraham. 
!     I  once  saw  a  native  of  Beloochistan  that  looked  as 
one  could  fancy  the  patriarch  might  have  looked; — 
the  man  I  speak  of  was  rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  and 
j    came  to  visit  us  supported,  by  his  sons;  his  face  was 
fair  and   handsome,  though  ninety  summers  had 
blanched  the  beard  that  flowed  below  his  breast — a 
huge  turban  of  fine  muslin  shaded  his  brow,  and  his 
dress  was  of  goat's  hair  interwoven  with  coloured  silk, 
and  girded  round  the  loins  with  a  rope  of  camel's 
hair;  his  feet  were  bare,  and  his  staff  was  in  his 
hand.    All  the  generations  of  his  house  dwelt  with 
him,  and   ate  of  his  bread ;    and  his  sons  were 
herdsmen  as  he  had  been ;  and  his  sons'  wives  drew 
water,  decked  in  all  the  bravery  of  gold,  and  silk,  and 
gems; — and  when  a  chief  of  the  provinces  passed  by 
with  a  mounted  retinue,  they  lodged  at  the  old  man's 
house,  for  he  was  the  chief  man  of  the  city ; — and  as 
his  aspect  was,  even  so  I  fancied  might  have  been 
that  of  the  patriarch  Abraham  on  the   plains  of 
Mamre. 

At  the  first  verse  of  the  chapter  in  question,  we 
read,  that  Abraham  "  sat  in  the  tent-door  in  the  heat 


of  the  day."  In  all  travelling  in  the  East,  or  dwelling 
outside  cities,  a  tent  forms  the  general  and  convenient 
home.  Its  accommodation  varies  according  to  the 
wealth  of  its  owner;  I  have  seen  the  shepherd  tribes 
of  the  Affghan  mountains  form  a  tented  dwelling  for 
wives  and  children,  with  a  single  goat's  hair  cloak 
supported  on  a  bamboo  pole,  less  in  size  than  the 
white  ant-hill  by  its  side,  the  general  class  of  whose 
insect  architecture  first  gave  perhaps  to  the  desert 
wanderer  his  earliest  idea  of  such  a  shelter.  I  have 
seen  the  Moslem  noble,  on  his  way  to  Mecca,  with  a 
tent  of  green  and  crimson  cloth,  surmounted  by  a 
gilded  crescent,  and  surrounded  by  dwellings  of  the 
same  form  and  material  as  his  own,  pertaining  to  his 
wives,  friends,  and  followers ;  and  I  have,  as  a  guest, 
sat  in  the  tent  of  a  prince  in  India,  on  the  interior 
walls  of  which  verses  of  the  Koran  were  broidered 
with  seed  pearls  and  gold, 

The  tent  of  Abraham  was  probably  the  ordinary 
travelling  tent,  containing  one  apartment,  with  a  door 
raised  on  poles,  and  being  open  at  either  side  a  current 
of  air  passes  through,  while  the  raised  door  as  a  slop- 
ing verandah,  protects  the  ground  beneath  it  from  the 
sun.  Many  a  pleasant  hour  have  I  passed,  while 
travelling  in  the  East,  thus  sitting  in  the  tent-door,  or 
doorway,  at  noon-day,  watching  the  heated  animals 
plunge  into  the  neighbouring  tank,  or  the  weary 
traveller  rest  under  the  luxuriant  foliage,  shading  the 
neighbouring  well.  And  Abraham  "  lift  up  his  eyes 
and  looked,  and  lo,  three  men  stood  by  him,  and 
when  he  saw  them,  he  ran  to  meet  them  from  the 
tent-door."  Hospitality  in  the  East  is  proverbial,  the 
rich  man  goes  forth  to  meet  his  guest,  the  poor  man 
offers  the  refreshing  smoke  of  his  humble  cocoa-nut 
pipe,  or  hubble-bubble,  to  comfort  the  weary  traveller  ; 
the  village  damsel  pours  water  on  his  hands,  and  the 
child  proffers  a  morsel  of  dried  fruit,  a  few  dates,  or  a 
plantain.  Abraham  offered  to  the  travellers  on 
Mamre  the  refreshment  most  congenial  to,  and  that 
always  chosen  by,  Eastern  travellers.  The  shoe  of  the 
Easf,  whether  it  be  the  clumsy  shoe  of  the  Turk,  and 
Mohammedan  generally,  or  the  rude  sandal  ot  the 
Arab  and  Hindoo,  galls  the  feet,and  impedespmgress  ; 
the  traveller,  therefore,  is  seen  bare-footed,  with  his 
shoes  in  his  hand,  or  tucked  into  his  girdie.  The  feet, 
having  traversed  perhaps  twelve  miles  (about  an 
ordinary  day's  journey)  of  heated  earth,  become  sore 
and  swollen,  and  the  traveller  uniformly  seeks  the 
river-side,  the  waters  of  a  tank,  or  the  neighbouring 
well,  where  he  may  bathe  and  cool  them;  after  which 
he  turns  to  the  grateful  shade  of  a  peepul-tree  {Funs 
religiosa)  as  affording  the  most  widely  spreading 
canopy,  draws  forth  from  his  little  scrip  or  girdle  the 
favourite  kaliun,  and  thus  "  as  one  who  on  Iris  journey 
baits  at  noon,  though  bent  on  speed,"  calmly  rests, 
ere  he  thinks  of  food,  or  can  prepare  it.  Thus,  there- 
fore, said  Abraham,  "  Let  a  little  water,  I  pray  you, 
be  fetched,  and  wash  your  feet,  and  rest  yourselves 
under  the  tree;"  then  Abraham  hastened  to  Sarah 
with  the  words,  "  Make  ready  quickly  three  mea- 
sures of  fine  meal,  knead  it  and  make  cakes  upon  the 
hearth." 

Women  in  the  East,  of  whatever  rank  their  husbands 
may  be,  always  prepare  their  food.  I  remember  being 
on  board  a  steamer  for  Beirout,  where  were  the  four 
beautiful  wives  of  a  pacha  of  the  first  class,  on  his 
way  from  Constantinople  to  Jerusalem.  He  had  men- 
servants  in  abundance,  but  the  evening  meal  of  the 
pacha  was  uniformly  prepared  by  the  ladies  of  the 
hareem  in  their  cabin,  and  carried  thence  by  the 
eunuchs  and  other  slaves  to  the  carpet  of  their  master. 
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In  the  family  of  the  Brahmin  of  highest  rank  in 
Bombay,  Vindaech  Gungadhur  Shastree,  Esq.,  his 
Hindoo  wife  always  prepares  his  daily  food:  and  he 
has  explained  to  me,  that  as  a  Hindoo,  he  could  not 
eat  the  mess  prepared  by  any  one  else  without  losing 
"caste."  And  this  domestic  duty  is  by  no  means 
considered  as  more  degrading  to  the  Eastern  wife, 
than  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  to  the  obedient 
Sarah. 

The  "  making  ready"  a  meal  in  the  East  is  a  process 
of  some  labour,  and  occupies  time  ;  whence  Abraham's 
desire,  that  it  should  be  done  "quickly."  I  have 
often  observed  the  operation  as  performed  by  the 
wives  of  my  own  servants,  and  can  therefore  describe 
it.  The  grain  is  brought  in  the  quantity  required  by 
the  woman  either  in  a  small  winnowing  basket  or  in 
the  corner  of  her  veil.  She  then,  standing  in  the 
open  air,  sifts  it  carefully.  After  this  is  satisfactorily 
achieved,  the  woman  seats  herself  on  the  ground 
and  carefully  picks  the  grain,  throwing  aside  all  re- 
fuse, discoloured  or  otherwise  ;  then  placing  it  between 
the  large  stones  of  a  handmill,  she  grinds  it,  singing 
as  she  works  the  "  grinding  song,"  known  to  every 
Indian  woman,  and  which,  while  riding  through  an 
Eastern  village  I  have  heard  in  chorus  from  the  door- 
way of  every  hut,  long  in  advance  of  earliest  dawn. 
The  meal  is  now  made  "ready." 

The  housewife  then  brings  a  brazen  dish,  and  a 
small  vessel  of  water,  called  in  India  a  Lotah,  and 
putting  the  meal  into  the  dish,  moistens  and  kneads 
it  with  great  care.  The  "hearth"  is  ordinarily  formed 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  where  a  portion  of  ground 
has  been  cleared,  levelled,  and  spread  with  manure, 
which,  hardening,  forms  a  convenient  floor,  where 
are  placed  three  large  stones  between  which  a  fire  is 
kindled.  The  housewife  separates  the  kneaded  meal 
into  portions,  which  are  pressed  into  the  forms  of  thin 
cakes  by  a  rapid  circular  motion  of  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  between  which  she  holds  the  dough,  and  they 
are  then,  one  by  one,  thrown  on  a  metal  plate,  which 
has  become  heated  on  the  stones.  As  each  cake  is 
baked,  it  is  jerked  on  the  hearth,  to  dry  and  cool, 
until  a  sufficient  heap  is  raised  to  satisfy  the  usual 
appetites  of  the  family  ;  and,  in  manner  equally  sim- 
ple, did  Sarah,  we  suppose,  "make  cakes  upon  the 
hearth." 

But  the  hospitality  of  Abraham  to  the  travellers 
on  the  plain  of  Mamre  did  not  confine  itself  to 
giving  cakes  of  meal,  the  ordinary  food  of  the  com- 
monest of  the  people.  He  "  ran  unto  the  herd,  and 
fetched  a  calf  tender  and  good,  and  gave  it  unto  a 
young  man;  and  he  hasted  to  dress  it."  It  is  very 
evident  from  the  verse  which  follows,  that  the  calf 
was  dressed  whole ;  and  the  manner  of  doing  this 
was  probably  similar  to  that  which  I  recollect  having 
seen  in  Upper  Sinde,  at  an  entertainment  given  by  the 
governor  in  a  garden  near  the  city  of  Shikarpore. 
A  convenient  space  had  been  cleared  for  the  dancing 
women,  story-tellers,  and  jugglers,  whose  talents  were 
'  intended  to  add  to  the  charms  of  good  cheer,  to  honour 
those  bidden  to  the  fete,  while  silver  dishes,  piled  with 
fine  fruits,  decorated  with  fragrant  blossoms,  and  in- 
terspersed with  vases  of  sherbet  and  rose-water, 
formed  a  rich  contrast  to  the  beautiful  Persian  carpets 
spread  before  the  cushions  of  the  guests; — beyond 
this  great  centre  of  attraction  was  the  singular  scene 
of  culinary  preparation,  performed  in  the  open  air,  by 
the  turbaned  followers  of  the  Prophet,  who,  having 
slain  the  animals,  fetched  from  the  herd  with  deep 
"  Bismillahs,"  now  attentively  watched  the  process  of 
rendering  them  "savoury  meat."    A  line  of  bamboo 


stakes  had  been  firmly  fixed  into  the  ground,  and  on 
each  was  impaled  a  calf,  a  lamb,  or  a  kid  of  the  goats, 
well  stuffed  with  spice,  ghee  (clarified  butter),  and 
flour  ;  on  either  side  blazed  enormous  wood  fires, 
that  extended  in  double  column  the  length  of  the  line, 
and  in  this  manner  the  animals  were  dressed,  and 
then  carried  among  the  guests,  who  separated  with 
their  daggers  such  portions  as  they  chose,  each  guest 
being  provided  with  a  platter  of  fig-leaves,  fastened 
together  with  the  thorns  of  the  Neem  tree.  "  And 
he  took  butter  and  milk,  and  the  calf  which  he  had 
dressed,  and  set  it  before  them  ;  and  he  stood  by  them 
under  the  tree,  and  they  did  eat." 

It  is  not  remarkable,  among  tribes  so  essentially 
pastoral  as  the  people  of  the  East  have  ever  been, 
that  butter  and  milk  should  form  so  considerable  a 
portion  of  ordinary  food.  The  shepherds,  indeed, 
find  in  them  their  principal  sustenance,  and  the  rich 
use  them  under  the  impression  that  they  tend  much 
to  embonpoint,  which,  with  an  Asiatic,  is  synonymous 
with  wealth,  honour,  and  the  golden  opinions  of  all 
men.  I  have  seen  a  grave  Moslem,  with  moustachios 
and  beard,  of  most  flowing  grandeur,  swallow  the 
contents  of  a  howl  of  milk  with  as  much  satisfaction  as 
a  child  in  an  English  cottage  could  have  done  ; — and 
the  ghee,  or  butter,  is  not  alone  a  favourite  sauce  to 
theircakes,  and  their  bowls  of  dry  rice,  but  isconsidered 
necessarv  as  a  common  and  salutarv  article  of  diet, 
in  connexion  with  all  descriptions  of  food.  As  their 
host,  Abraham  "stood"  by  his  guests,  "under  the 
tree,  and  they  did  eat." 

More  than  once  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  be  the 
bearer  of  introductions  from  the  chief  of  a  province 
to  the  governors  of  his  towns  and  villages,  and  to 
have  been,  on  arriving  at  them,  treated  with  the  same 
etiquette  as  would  have  been  observed  towards  the 
chief  himself.  In  these  cases,  some  delicate  viands, 
sweetmeats,  and  pastry,  prepared  by  the  fair  hands 
of  the  ladies  of  the  harem,  have  been  sent  with 
great  ceremony  on  a  silver  salver,  covered  with  an 
embroidered  napkin,  and  convoyed  by  an  armed  ser- 
vant; and  immediately  after  his  arrival,  the  governor 
himself  has  appeared  to  honour  his  guest,  by  standing, 
if  he  had  been  permitted  to  do  so,  while  we  ate  ; — 
and  when  some  trifle  had  been  tasted,  in  due  form, 
the  host  would  himself  present  a  napkin,  and  vase  of 
rose-water  for  ablution,  taking  on  himself  the  humi- 
lity of  a  servant.  The  form  generally  ends  by  the 
host's  presenting  a  few  pieces  of  money  on  a  plate, 
which  the  guest  raises  to  his  forehead  and  returns, 
the  act  being  intended  to  convey  that  the  governor 
desires  to  place  all  he  possesses  at  the  command  of 
the  guest  he  so  delighteth  to  honour.  Thus  Abraham, 
in  standing  beside  his  guests,  performed  as  a  host  the 
act  of  courtesy  common  in  the  present  day  among 
the  people  of  the  East,  when  desiring  to  confer  honour 
on  a  guest  peculiarly  distinguished  ;  and  imperfect  as 
it  is,  I  think  my  present  illustration  of  these  few 
interesting  verses  will  tend,  in  some  degree,  to  prove 
the  position  with  which  I  commenced  this  paper,  i.  e. 
that  three  thousand  years  have  produced  little  altera- 
tion in  the  manners  of  the  people  of  the  East,  and 
that,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  of  them 
by  travellers  of  industry  and  information,  our  best 
text-book  in  this,  as  in  all  other  things,  are  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  in  which  we  see,  as  in  a  focus  mirror  of 
surpassing  brightness,  all  that  was,  and  is,  and  ever 
shall  be. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ON  THE  ROMANCES  OF  CHIVALRY. 
Part  II. 

"  Oh  !  dear  are  the  fahles  of  olden  time  ! 
So  sweetly  witching,  so  rudely  sublime, 
Are  the  strange  wild  marvels  of  olden  time, — 
The  goblin  bestrode  the  midnight  blast ; 
The  shrouded  ghost  through  the  cloister  past ; 
And  forms  of  beauty  surpassingly  fair, 
Spread  their  gossamer  wings  on  the  viewless  air ; 
And  spirits  from  heaven,  and  angels  bright, 
Rose  with  dazzling  sheen  on  the  hermit's  sight ; 
And  fairie  maids  bore  the  brave  knight  away 
To  live  in  joyance  and  youth  for  aye." 
In  a  former  sketch  we  alluded  to  the  variety  of 
brilliant  materials  at  the  command  of  the  writer  of 
the  Romance  of  Chivalry.    The  dark  superstitions 
of  the  Gothic  nations,  the  bright  and  fairy  fictions  of 
the  Orientals,  with  the  relics  of  classic  mythology 
which  still  lingered  in  the  public  mind,  all  were,  as 
time  advanced,  softened  and  adorned  by  the  combined 
influence  of  chivalry,  gallantry,  and  religion;  those 
"  three  columns  on  which  the  fictions  of  the  middle 
ages  repose." 

As  we  observed  before,  the  earliest  chivalric 
romances  were  metrical,  but  those  to  which  our 
ideas  in  this  day  more  immediately  turn,  are  the  vast 
gigantic  tomes  of  prose  fiction  which  were  woven 
round  the  much  simpler,  much  brighter,  poetic  germ. 
These  prose  romances,  too,  continued  high  in  favour 
long  after  their  poetical  predecessors  were  in  disgrace: 
it  is  to  these  prose  romances  that  Milton  refers  with 
such  warm  regard;  and  it  is  from  these  alone  that 
we  shall  deduce  our  examples,  chiefly  because  the 
language  of  the  metrical  ones  is  somewhat  obscure 
and  fatiguing  to  the  unaccustomed  eye. 

Most  indispensable  personages  in  all  these  romances 
are  Giants  and  Dwarfs.    The  giants  will  be  more 
or  less  prodigious  or  cruel,  the  dwarfs  more  or  less 
subtle,  and  the  heroes  more  or  less  magnanimous, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  writer,  the  opinions  of 
his  age,  and  the  habits  of  his  country,  but  in  some 
form  or  other  they  are  inseparable  from  chivalrous 
romance.    The  German  dwarf  was  subtle,  dark,  and 
often  cruel ;    the  French  ones  were  natural  and 
humble  attendants  on  the  knights;  while  those  of 
Spain  were  fantastic  sprites,  who  rode 
"  On  the  vivid  lightning's  flash, 
To  those  dread  realms,  where,  hid  from  mortal  sight ; 
Pierce  genii  roam,  or  where,  in  bright  alcoves, 
Mild  fairies  reign." 
The  ministration  of  attendant  spirits  (the  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  dwarfs)  has  been  a  very  general 
topic  of  belief,  and  in    some  parts  of  Wales,  of 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  is  not  yet  exploded.  The 
Banshee,  the  Brownie,  &c.  are  of  this  race.  So  also — 
and  it  is  more  to  our  immediate  purpose  as  referring 
to  the  precise  time  in  which  these  romances  were 
more  especially  in  vogue — was  Orthon,  the  familiar 
of  the  celebrated  Earl   of  Foix,  whom  Froissart 
describes  at  length.    We  have  space  but  for  a  short 
extract. 

"So  this  spyrite  Orthone  loved  so  the  knight,  that 
oftentymes  he  wolde  cce  and  vysite  hym  whyle  he 
laye  in  his  bedde  aslepe,  and  outlier  pull  hym  by  the 
eare,  or  els  stryke  at  his  chambre  dor;e  or  wyndowe, 
to  awake  hym  :  and  whan  the  knyght  awoke,  than 
he  wolde  saye,  Orthon,  let  me  slepe.  Nay,  quod 
Orthone,  that  wyll  I  nat  do,  tyll  I  have  shewed  the 
suche  tidynges  as  are  fallen  a  late.  The  lady,  the 
knyghtes  wyfe,  wolde  be  sore  afrayed,  that  her  hair 
wolde  stande  up,  and  hyde  herselfe  under  the  clothes. 
Thanne  the  knyghte  wolde  saye,  Why,  what  tidynges 


hast  thou  brought  me?  Quod  Orthone,  I  am  come 
out  of  Englande,  or  out  of  Hungary,  or  some  other 
place,  and  yesterdaye  I  came  thens,  and  suche  thynges 
are  fallen  or  suche  other.  So  thus  thys  lord  knew 
by  Orthone  every  thynye  that  was  done  in  any  jjarie 
of  the  world." 

Giants  are  of  every  variety  which  an  enormous 
size  and  horrifying  countenance  can  admit.  "  A 
paynim  hydeous  and  grete,  massyf,  stronge  and 
felounouse,  which  better  resembleth  the  devyl  than 
any  man  or  persone  ;  he  is  as  black  as  pytche  boylled 
— and  he  had  eyen  al  enflammed  lyke  fyre,  his 
necke  large  and  grete,  his  nose  half  a  fote  longe." 

Again  :  "  Th'  admyral  of  Babylone  had  a  geant 
moche  terryble,  that  was  of  the  generacion  of  Golias  : 
he  had  the  strength  of  forty  myghty  men  and 
stronge." 

Another — for  we  quote  from  the  romances  them- 
selves—was "  twelve  cubits  high,  his  face  a  cubit  in 
length,  and  his  nose  a  measured  palm:" — and 
Arthur  of  Little  Britain  "  espyde  a  great  giaunte 
comynge  to  himwarde,  who  was  fiftene  fote  of  length, 
betynge  togeder  his  tethe  as  though  they  had  been 
hammers  strikinge  on  a  stythy,  who  had  in  his  hand 
a  great  axe,  whereof  the  blade  was  well  nighe  three 
fote  longe  :  " — and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

There  is  no  circumstance  in  these  romances  which 
now  strikes  us  as  absurd,  which  was  not  fullv  borne 
out  by  the  general  belief  of  the  time.  The  romance- 
writers  merely  embellished, — they  did  not  create. 
"  And  zitt  there  shewe  the,  in  the  Rocke  ther,  as 
the  trew  Chayns  were  fastned,  that  Andromade  a 
gret  geaunt  was  bounden  with,  and  put  in  presoun 
before  Noes  flode :  of  the  whyche  geaunt  is  a  rib  of 
his  syde,  that  is  forty  fote  lony."  This  is  from  the 
pen  of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  of  whose  book  any  page 
contains  marvels  enough  for  a  romance.  He  was  a 
traveller,  a  knight,  and  a  gentleman  of  high  honour 
and  strict  veracity,  and  be  his  narrations  ever  so 
absurd,  they  were  at  the  time  considered  worthy  of 
full  credit.  Moreover,  modern  discoveries  have  con- 
firmed the  truth  of  some  of  his,  apparently,  most 
extravagant  assertions.  "  Travellers  and  naturalists," 
says  Southey,  "  told  of  more  monsters  than  the 
romance-writers  ever  devised." 

But  "  it  should  be  known  for  what  reason  God 
created  the  great  giants  and  the  little  dwarfs,  and 
subsequently  the  heroes.  First,  he  produced  the 
dwarfs,  because  the  mountains  lay  waste  and  useless; 
and  valuable  stores  of  silver  and  gold,  with  gems  and 
pearls  were  concealed  in  them.  Therefore  God 
made  the  dwarfs  right  wise  and  crafty,  that  they 
could  distinguish  good  and  bad,  and  to  what  use  all 
things  should  be  applied.  They  knew  the  use  of 
gems — that  some  of  them  gave  strength  to  the 
wearer,  others  made  him  invisible. — Therefore  God 
gave  art  and  wisdom  to  them,  that  they  built  them 
hollow  hills  ;  he  gave  them  nobility,  so  that  they,  as 
well  as  the  heroes,  were  kings  and  lords  ;  and  he  gave 
them  great  riches.  And  the  reason  why  God  created 
the  giants  was,  that  they  should  slay  the  wild  beasts 
and  worms,1  and  thus  enable  the  dwarfs  to  cultivate 
the  mountains  in  safety.  But  after  some  time,  it 
happened  that  the  giants  became  wicked  and  unfaith- 
ful, and  did  much  harm  to  the  dwarfs.  Then  God 
created  the  heroes,  who  were  of  a  middle  rank 
between  the  dwarfs  and  giants.  And  it  should  be 
known  that  the  heroes  were  worthy  and  faithful  for 
many  years,  and  that  they  were  created  to  come  to 


(1)  Dragons — serpents. 
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the  assistance  of  the  dwarfs  against  the  unfaithful 
giants,  the  beasts,  and  the  worms." 

The  animal  creation  were  under  the  swav  of  our 
forefathers  to  a  degree  incomprehensible  by  the 
traveller 

"  Through  the  tamer  ground 
Of  these  our  unimaginative  days." 

Ogier,  the  Dane,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
Charlemagne's  peers,  in  the  course  of  one  of  his 
peregrinations,  entered  a  saloon,  where  he  found 
a  magnificent  repast  set  out.  No  way  loth  to 
partake  of  it,  he  looked  around  to  see  who  should 
be  his  boon  companions,  but  perceived  nobody 
at  table  but  a  well-bred  horse,  who  (and  what  could  a 
well-bred  Christian  have  done  more?)  immediately 
rose,  proffered  him  water,  presented  him  viands,  and 
then  hospitably  conducted  him  to  the  chamber  pre- 
pared for  his  repose. 

From  some  such  legend  as  this  has  been  derived 
that  charming  tale,  the  delight  of  our  childhood,  and 
now,  in  our  mature  and  declining  years,  by  no  means 
bereft  of  all  its  fascinations,  the  interesting  and  veri- 
table "  History  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast." 

But  young  Partenope,  in  his  wanderings,  enters  a 
hall  bedecked  in  most  inviting  style,  where  the  good- 
natured  meats  come  to  him  in  turn  of  their  own 
accord,  and  a  golden  cup  tills  itself  with  wine  and  ap- 
proaches his  lips  in  the  most  tempting  manner — 
without  the  visible  ministration  of  either  horse  or 
fairy. 

The  Lion,  whose  battle  with  the  Dragon,  the  valo- 
rous Guy  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
knightly  zeal,  undertook  and  achieved,  followed  his 
valiant  champion,  like  a  dog,  faithfully  and  affection- 
ately to  the  close  of  his  own  life.  These  majestic 
rulers  of  the  forest  have  certainly  a  tender  penchant 
for  humanity,  and  show  a  due  and  becoming  defer- 
ence to  the  precepts  of  the  two-legged  portion  of 
creation.  For  when  the  lioness  was  carrying  in  her 
mouth  the  young  Esplandian,  the  infant  of  the  fair 
and  frail  Oriana,  as  a  delicate  morsel  for  her  cubs, 
she  chanced  to  meet  a  hermit,  and  in  obedience  to 
the  moral  truths  he  uttered,  she  laid  the  child  gently 
on  the  ground,  and  suckled  him  from  her  own  teats  ; 
and  after  having  duly  and  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  performed  the  office  of  wet-nurse  to  the  infant, 
she  assumed  that  of  dry  one  and  preceptress  to  the 
boy,  constantly  attending  his  steps,  and  shielding 
him  from  danger.1 

The  marvellous  or  magic  swords  are  important  ad- 
juncts to  the  machinery  of  romance.  So  finely  were 
the  blades  tempered,  and  so  peculiarly  were  they 
fitted  to  each  hand,  that  if  dispossessed  of  his  own 
sword,  a  hero  had  some  difficult}'  to  perform  his 
devoir  with  another.  The  famous  "  Excalibar"  was 
fixed  in  a  stone  from  which  the  hand  of  the  great 
Arthur  alone  could  extract  it ;  and  when  he  received 
his  mortal  wound,  he  could  not  have  even  the  relief 
of  dying  until  his  sword  was  flung  on  the  magic  lake, 
from  which  a  hand  emerged  to  catch  it  ere  it  sank. 
His  namesake  of  Lytle  Brytayne  obtained  his  sword 
"  Clarence"  much  in  the  same  manner.  Fyerabras 
would  hardly  have  been  overcome  by  Oliver  (except 
for  the  special  rule  in  romance,  that  giants  are  made 
to  be  worsted)  had  he  not  incautiously  left  one  of  his 
magic  swords  within  his  enemy's  reach :  and  Py- 
ramus,  who  was  lineally  descended  of  "  Alysaunder, 
and  of  Hector  and  Mackabeus,"  had  a  sword  with 
which  "  whomsoever    is    hurte    shalle    never  be 


staunched  of  bledynge."  The  apostrophe  of  the 
dying  Roland — the  far-famed  paladin  of  Charlemagne 
— to  his  sword  approaches  the  pathetic. 

"  Under  a  tree  in  a  fayr  meciowe,  whan  he  sat 
down  on  the  grounde,  he  behelde  his  swerde,  the  best 
that  ever  was  named  Durandal,  whyche  is  as  moche 
to  say  as  givyng  an  hard  stroke.  He  took  it  out  of 
the  shethe  and  sawe  it  shyne  moche  bryght,  and  by- 
cause  it  shold  chaunge  his  maister,  he  had  moche 
sorowe  in  his  hert,  and  wepvnge  he  sayd  in  thys 
maner  pytously,  4  O  swerd  of  valure,  the  fayrest  that 
ever  was,  thou  wert  never  but  fayr,  nor  ever  founde 
I  thee  but  good:  who  may  comprehende  thy  value  ? 
Alas,  who  shal  have  thee  after  me?  whosomever  hath 
thee  shal  never  be  vavnquysshed,  alwaye  he  shall 
have  good  fortune.  6  my  sworde,  which  hast  been 
my  comforte  and  my  joye,  which  never  hurted  per- 
son that  might  escape  from  death;  O  my  swerde,  yf 
ony  persone  of  no  value  should  have  thee,  and  " I 
knewe  it,  I  shold  dye  for  sorowe.'  " 

And  this  is  but  the  poor  attempt  at  embellishment 
of  real  history,  literal  fact.  "'The  knight,"  says 
Mill  ,  the  historian  of  chivalry,  "  threw  round  his 
sword  all  his  affections,  In  that  weapon  he  particu- 
larly trusted.  It  was  his  good  sword — his  own  good 
sword.^  He  gave  it  a  name.  The  sword  was  his  only 
crucifix  when  mass  was  said  before  battle,  it  was 
was  moreover  his  consolation  in  the  moment  of 
death."1 

The  pharmacopoeia  of  romance  was  as  appropriate 
and  excellent  as  its  armoury.  Fyerabras  carried  at 
his  holster  two  little  barrels  of  balm,  by  which,  with  a 
touch,  the  most  deadly  wounds  were  he;.'led  ;  and 
which,  unluckily  for  him,  had  as  beneficent  an  effect 
on  his  antagonist,  Olyver,  as  on  himself.  That  of 
Pyramus  is  more  specifically  described.  "  Thenne 
Syre  Pyramus  and  Syre  Gawain  alyghted,  and  lete 
theire  horses  graze  in  the  meadowe  and  unarmed 
them.  And  then  the  blood  ranne  freshly  from  thvre 
woundes.  And  Pyramus  toke  from  his  page  a  viol 
full  of  the  four  waters  that  came  out  of  Paradys,  and 
with  certain e  balme  anointed  theyr  woundes  and 
wasshed  them  with  that  water,  and  within  an  hour 
after  they  were  both  as  whole  as  ever  they  were." 

Arthur  of  Lytle  Brytaine  swallowed  a  certain 
drink,  and  "  as  soone  as  it  was  spread  abrode  in  his 
vaynes  he  was  thereby  sodeynlv  all  whole,  and  more 
lustyer  than  ever  he  was  before,  for  than  hethoughtyt 
his  strength  was  doubled;  and  truelye  in  a  maner  so 
it  was,  for  by  the  vertue  of  these  herbes  he  had  ye 
grace,  that  from  thensforth  there  was  never  man  that 
could  drawe  oute  of  his  body  any  blode."  And  this 
was  a  simple  decoction  of  a  few  herbs  gathered  during 
the  progress  of  that  combat,  by  which  he  was  all  but 
annihilated. 

The  renowned  Cid,  being  forewarned  in  a  vision 
of  his  approaching  death,  prepared  for  it,  and  "•calling 
for  a  precious  balsam,  with  which  the  Soldan  of 
Persia  had  presented  him,  he  mingled  it  with  rose- 
water,  and  tasted  nothing  else  for  seven  days,  durinjr 
which,  though  he  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  yet  his 
countenance  appeared  even  fairer  and  fresher  than 
before."  After  his  death,  by  virtue  of  the  balsam,  his 
body  appeared  fresh,  fair,  and  rosy,  as  if  alive,  and  so 
continued  for  ten  years. 

The  well,  or  water,  of  youth  and  beauty  is  indi- 
genous to  the  soil  of  romance.  It  springs  even  in 
the  arid  soil  of  early  German  fiction,  which,  founded, 
as  we  have  intimated,  on  the  gloomy  mythology  of  the 


(1)  Amadis  de  Gaul,  lib.  iii. 


(1)  As  a  crticijix — the  handle. 
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Scandinavians,  does  not  exhibit  any  profusion  of  the 
lighter  and  brighter  flowers  of  fable. 

"  '  Mirrour  of  ladies  lovely, 

fain  would  I  be  the  near, 
But  alas  !  my  form  is  laithly, 

and  black  am  I  of  cheer.' 
To  the  loving  youth  she  said, 

'  If  beauteous  thou  wilt  be, 
In  the  flowing  fountain 

bathe  thee  speedily: 
Pair  thy  visage  will  become, 

as  before  a  year ; 
Nobly,  champion  bold  and  brave, 

will  thy  form  appear.' 
Black  and  foul  he  leaped 

into  the  well  of  youth, 
But  white  and  fair  he  issued, 

with  noble  form,  forsooth."1 

This  agreeable  transformation  is  effected  in  Ogier 
the  Dane  by  means  of  a  ring  which  the  enamoured 
fairy  Morgana  bestows  upon  him  in  her  enchanted 
Castle  of  Avalon.  In  some  form  or  other  these  indis- 
pensable requisites  in  heroes  of  romantic  fiction — youth 
and  beauty — were  always  at  the  beck  of  the  tutelar 
deities  of  romance. 

It  would  be  endless  to  recapitulate  all  the  minor 
ornaments  and  tools  of  romance.  There  are  magic 
horns  which  can  be  sounded  by  none  but  chosen 
lungs  ;  magic  goblets  which  permit  none  but  pure 
lips  to  approach  them  ;  magic  girdles  before  which 
even  the  cestus  of  Venus  must  fade  ;  chambers  which 
can  be  opened  by  none  but  a  predestined  knight  or 
maiden  ;  and  enchanted  statues  which  utter  all  but 
unutterable  things. 

In  their  most  marvellous  descriptions  the  romance- 
writers  never  supposed  that  they  were  outraging  pos- 
sibility :  all  their  marvels  were  founded  on  the  belief 
of  the  day.  Their  geography  is  miraculous.  Joseph 
of  Arimathsea  passes  without  any  difficulty  from 
Judaga  to  Ireland,  and  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  is 
represented  as  having  bordered  upon  Brittany.  Their 
chronology  is  not  less  astounding. 

"  Some  force  whole  regions,  in  despite 
Of  geography,  to  change  their  site, 
Make  former  times  shake  hands  with  latter, 
And  that  which  was  before  come  after." 

The  old  romance-writers  had  not  the  ghost  of  an 
idea  of  any  thing  like  dramatic  construction,  or 
of  any  unity  of  action.  They  introduce  you  to 
some  primeval  progenitor  of  the  destined  hero  of 
the  book,  whose  life  wish  those  of  his  successors  being- 
detailed  in  regular  rotation,  brings  you  in  due  time  (or, 
as  a  modern  would,  think,  undue)  to  him  from  whom 
the  book  was  named.  The  beauties  of  these  works 
(which  however  have  to  be  culled  from  a  voluminous 
mass  of  wearisome  matter)  are  striking;  and  consist  of 
romantic  and  frequently  touching  incidents  simply 
narrated;  accurate  descriptions  of  life  and  manners; 
and  stores  of  fairy  scenes, 

"  Where  the  silver  fountains  wander, 
Where  the  golden  streams  meander," 

amid  the  tangled  glades  of  the  forest,  or  the  flower- 
enamelled  tufts  of  the  verdant  plains. 

The  code  of  morality  in  the  romances  of  chivalry  is 
faulty,  very.  Their  code  of  honour,  indeed,  was 
refined  and  elevated,  until  it  had  a  moralizing  effect, 
and  the  laxity  of  the  moral  creed  was  in  some  points 
redeemed  by  the  noble  spirit  which  pervaded  the 
knightly  one.  But  maiden  chastity  and  conjugal 
fidelity  were  lightly  esteemed,  and  the  female  charac- 
ter, as  exhibited  in  romances,  can  only  be  tolerated 


because  it  is  said  to  be  a  picture  of  the  real  life  of 
those  times;  "to  form  a  just  idea  of  which,  (says  a 
critical  writer)  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
ancient  romances  should  be  read  along  with  the 
labours  of  the  professed  historian." 

Nevertheless,  the  romances  of  chivalry  are  imbued 
with  a  religious  spirit,  or  rather,  perhaps,  we  should 
say  a  strong  sentiment  of  religion.  On  all  occasions 
religion  is  honoured,  and  her  votaries  and  servants 
are  reverenced  and  loved.  We  have  observed  in  a 
former  sketch1  that  the  governing  spirit  of  the  time, 
Chivalry,  was  enveloped  in  religious  obligation. 
Romances  faithfully  depicted  that  spirit,  as  they,  in 
their  turn,  promoted  it.  We  are  told  that  the  "  cus- 
tome  was  that  the  sr.bgettes  of  Charles,  that  day, 
whyche  shold  fyghte,  were  confessyd  and  comuned 
wythout  fayllynge,  by  men  of  the  chyrche,  which 
alway  were  wyth  them."  In  the  same  spirit — "  Whan 
the  bataille  was  all  ended  the  kynge  (Arthur)  kneld 
downe  and  thanked  God  mekely;"  and  his  knights, 
amid  all  their  wanderings  over  savage  wilds,  and 
through  dreary  and  almost  impenetrable  forests,  omit 
no  opportunity  of  seeking  ghostly  counsel  and  advice 
from  the  hermits  and  holy  men,  who  are  represented — 
often  beautifully — amid  dreary  solitudes  and  inhos- 
pitable wilds,  devoting  their  lives  to  contemplation, 
to  prayer,  and  to  the  solace  of  the  wandering  and 
benighted  wayfarer,  who,  sure  that  no  region  is  too 
savage  for  these  humble  votaries  of  peace  and  bene- 
volence, strives  ever  to  reach  the  anchoret's  humble 
cell,  "  ere  the  bat  hath  flown  his  cloistered  flight." 

"  And  within  a  whyle  they  cam  to  the  hermytage, 
and  took  lodgyng,  and  full  hard  was  their  souper,  but 
there  they  rested  him  al  nyghte  tyl  on  the  morne, 
and  herde  a  masse  devoutely,  and  tooke  their  leve  of 
the  heremyte,  and  Syre  Tor  prayed  the  heremyte  to 
pray  for  him,  he  sayd  he  wold,  and  betooke  him  to 
God." 

"  So  kyng  Pellinore  took  this  dede  knyght  on  his 
sholders,  and  broughte  hym  to  an  hermytage,  and 
charged  the  heremyte  with  the  corps,  that  servyse 
shold  be  done  for  the  soule.  It  shall  be  done,  said 
the  heremyte,  as  I  will  answer  unto  God." 

"  Thenne  departed  Gawayne  and  Ector,  as  bevy  as 
they  myghte  for  their  mysaventur,  and  so  they  rode 
tyl  that  they  came  to  the  montayne,  and  there  they 
teyed  their  horses,  and  wente  onfoote  to  the  heremy- 
tage.  And  whanne  they  were  come  up,  they  sawe  a 
poure  hows,  and  besyde  the  chappel  alytyl  courtelage, 
where  Nacyen  the  heremyte  gadred  wortes  as  he 
which  had  tasted  none  other  mete  of  a  grete  whyle. 
And  whane  he  sawe  the  erraunt  knyghtes,  he  came 
toward  them  and  saleuted  them,  and  they  hym  agavne. 
'  Faire  lordes,'  said  he,  'what  adventur  brought  you 
hither?  '  '  Syr,'  said  Gawayn,  '  to  speke  with  vow  for 
to  be  confessed.'  'Sir, 'sayd  the  heremyte,  'lam  redy.'" 

The  desperate  exterminations  of  interminable, 
innumerable  hordes  of  pagans,  and  their  conversion 
vi  et  or  mis  to  the  Christian  faith,  form  marked  features 
of  the  tales  relating  to  the  Round  Table  and  to 
Charlemagne;  and  the  theological  disputes  are  per- 
fectly original.  The  mental  enlightenment  of  these 
pagans  is  at  times  somewhat  sudden,  but  then,  to  be 
sure,  danger  is  a  great  sharpener  of  the  wits. 

"  After  the  paynim  was  smyton  and  hurte  mor- 
tally, and  he  seeing  that  he  myght  no  more  resiste, 
by  the  vertu  of  God  he  was  enlumyned  in  such  wyse 
that  lie  had  knowleche  of  the  errour  of  the  paynims." 
"  Wolfdietrich  proceeded  to  the  cathedral  where  he 


(1)  Book  of  Heroes. 


(1)  See  Sharpe's  London  Magazine,  July,  184",  pages  150,183. 
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saw  the  tomb  of  Bechtung.  He  heaved  up  the 
stone  and  beheld  the  dead  body  of  his  beloved  master. 
He  called  upon  God  to  give  him  some  token  of 
his  soul's  welfare,  and  immediately  the  bones  assumed  a 
glittering  whiteness." 

"  And  whan  they  had  ryden  a  grete  longe  wave, 
they  came  into  a  grete  wode  of  Buseage,  in  whyche 
they  myght  not  passe  annethe  in  two  dayes,  and  yet 
wyth  grete  payne,  and  Charles  thought  to  passe  it  in 
one  daye,  wherefore  he  and  his  boost  entred  wythin 
the  sayd  wood,  which  was  fulof  dyvers  wilde  beestes, 
as  gryffons,  beres,  lyons,  tygres,  and  other  beestes." 
They  were  in  great  perplexity,  and  Charles  (Charle- 
magne) says  his  prayers  so  devoutly  that  "  there 
came  a  byrde  to  his  ere  in  the  presence  of  everiche 
that  were  about  hym,  which  sayd  wyth  an  bye  voys, 
1  Kyng,  thyn  oryson  is  herde.'  And  after  that  the 
kynge  and  his  companye  wente  and  folowed  the 
byrde,  whyche  conducted  them  unto  the  ryght  waye, 
whyche  they  had  lost  the  day  tofore." 

These  mighty  warriors  and  renowned  chiefs  are 
frequently  represented  as  finishing  their  lives  in  the 
privacy  of  the  monastery  or  the  penance  of  the 
hermit's  cell.  All  Arthur's  knights  so  ended  their 
days.  And  the  cowl  is  made  also  the  choice  of  a 
warrior  equally  renowned  for  valour,  but  rather  less 
for  benevolence  and  courtesy. 

"  At  the  very  furthest  end  of  Christendom  stood 
the  monastery  of  Tuskel,  dedicated  to  St.  George. 
Thither  Wolfdietrich  proceeded,  laid  his  arms  and 
golden  crown  upon  the  altar,  and  commenced  his 
holy  occupation.  He  became  a  monk,  and  led  a  most 
exemplary  life."  He  seems,  however,  not  all  at  once 
to  have  lose  the  prowess  which  had  enabled  him  to 
slay  dragons,  hew  down  giants,  and  dispatch  men  of 
common  size  by  fifties — for  the  heathens  or  pagans 
molested  the  monastery,  and  he  seldom  issued  out 
without  killing  sixty  of  them.  He  continued  for 
"  sixteen  years  in  this  transitory  life,  and  when  his 
soul  left  its  mortal  habitation,  the  angels  appeared, 
and  conducted  it  to  glory." 

This  seems  to  make  good  the  old  adage,  "  the 
greater  the  sinner,  the  better  the  saint,"  and  the 
exemplary  end  of  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick,  further 
illustrates  and  confirms  the  "wise  saw."  It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  one  of  his  battles  "  fifteen  acres 
were  covered  with  the  bodies  of  slaughtered  Saracens, 
and  so  furious  were  his  strokes,  that  the  pile  of  dead 
men,  wherever  his  sword  had  reached,  rose  as  high 
as  his  breast."  And  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  also  that 
this,  and  numberless  other  exterminating  conquests, 
were  achieved,  not  like  those  of  Charlemagne,  for  the 
Christian  faith — not  like  Arthur's,  from  the  love  of 
glory — but  as  a  tribute  to  the  merits  of  a  lady  whose 
hand  he  could  not  otherwise  obtain.  He  married 
her;  and  forty  days  afterwards,  suddenly  stricken 
with  remorse  for  his  past  misdeeds,  he  retired  to  a 
life  of  penance  and  mortification.  In  a  solitary  her- 
mitage in  the  forest  of  Arden,  in  Warwickshire,  he 
was  warned  by  an  angel  of  his  approaching  dissolu- 
tion. He  immediately  summoned  his  long-deserted 
but  faithful  wife,  who  received  his  parting  breath  ; 
and  who,  surviving  him  but  fifteen  days,  was  in  death 
reunited  to  him. 

The  least  interesting  of  the  chivalric  romances 
are  those  which  were  composed  on  classical  heroes. 
It  is  not  that  they  are  wanting  in  originality,  for  the 
best-read  classic  will  perhaps  yield  them  most  applause 
on  that  score  ;  but  it  makes  one's  very  finger  ends 
tingle  to  read  of  the  "  sister  and  consort  of  imperial 
Jove"  as  "olde  Juno" — M  false  olde  quene  Juno" — 


"  cursed  olde  vyrago,"  &c.  Neither  can  we  fancy 
Alexander  and  Hercules  improved  by  being  conver- 
ted into  preux  knights  of  chivalry. 

"  Syre,"  said  Hercules,  "  I  love  the  worship  and 
honour  of  ladies.  And  ther  ne  is  thing  that  I  might 
do  for  hem,  but  I  wold  do  hit  unto  my  power." 

"  The  frendes  of  Jason  wolde  that  Jason  shold  be 
made  knyghte.  And  for  to  do  that,  they  presented 
hym  to  Hercules,  whiche  gaf  hym  the  ordre  of 
knyghtehode." 

Hercules  is  represented  as  the  "  moste  noble  and 
vertuous  man  that  ever  had  been,"  and  after  he 
"  began  to  studie  the  scyence  of  astronomye,  and  the 
seven  scyences  lyberall,"  he  became  "  the  beste 
philosopher,  and  the  most  parfyt  astronomyer  of  all 
the  world." 

But  having  thus  rudely  and  unceremoniously 
broken  the  repose  in  which  these  ancient  heroes  of 
the  romance-writers'  pen  have  so  long  slumbered,  it 
is  fair  that  they  should  speak  for  themselves  some- 
what more  continuously  than  we  have  hitherto  permit- 
ted them  to  do. 


[In  Original  Poetry,  the  Name,  real  or  assumed,  of  the  Author,  is 
printed  in  Small  Capitals  under  the  title;  in  Selections,  it  is 
printed  in  Italics  at  the  end.] 


SUNDAY  AT  SEA. 

D.  P.  C. 

It  was  the  Sabbath  ;  but  no  voice  of  prayer 
Was  swelling  round  us  o'er  the  trackless  sea, 
Borne  by  the  steam-ship's  restless  energy, 
We  held  our  lonely  course :  the  wild  winds  there 
Did  make  most  solemn  music,  and  the  waves 
With  loud  according  voices  hymned  His  praise, 
At  whose  Almighty  bidding  they  upraise 
Their  giant  strength,  or  seek  their  ocean-caves. 
And  sweet  it  was  to  think  how,  far  away 
In  that  dear  land,  which,  from  our  straining  view, 
Melting  in  misty  outline  as  we  flew, 
Full  many  a  weary  league  behind  us  lay, 
Lips  that  we  loved  breathed  solemn  Litany 
"  Tor  all  by  sea  or  land  that  travellers  be." 


A  man  should  know  how  to  use  his  own  genius;  if  he 
does  not,  he  is  just  like  some  precocious  child,  who,  with 
deep  thoughts,  and  metaphysical  shadows  haunting 
him,  is  appended  to  them,  rather  than  they  to  him ; 
and  who  possess  his  own  ideas  only  as  a  basin  does  water, 
by  containing  them. — Christian  Remembrancer. 

To  say  that  there  is  neither  right  nor  wrong,  except 
in  so  far  as  positive  laws  enjoin  or  forbid,  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  before  the  circle  was  traced  all  the  radii 
were  not  equal. — Montesquieu. 
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THE  IRISH  CABIN. 

{Vide  Illustration.) 
Those  of  our  readers  who  have  been  accustomed  only  to  the 
neat,  trim  appearance  of  the  "  homes  and  haunts'*  of  our 
English  cottagers  would  indeed  feel  surprise,  not  unmingled  with 
pity,  were  they  to  behold  the  sad  reality  which  that  picturesquely- 
sounding  habitation— an  Irish  cabin— presents  to  the  eye  of  the 
spectator.  We  quote  the  words  of  one  of  the  best  and  most 
graphic  delineators  of  life  in  the  sister  island.  He  says,  speak- 
ing of  the  aspect  of  one  of  these  buildings,  "  It  was  a  low  mud 
hovel,  with  a  miserable  roof  of  sods,  or  scraws,  as  they  are 
technically  called  ;  a  wretched  attempt  at  a  chimney  occupying 
the  gable,  and  the  front  to  the  road  containing  a  small  square 
aperture  with  a  single  pane  of  glass  as  a  window,  and  a  door 
which,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  day,  stood  wide  open, 
to  permit  the  exit  of  the  smoke,  which  rolled  more  freely 
through  this  than  through  the  chimney.  There  was  no  vestige 
of  any  furniture  in  the  interior  of  the  cabin.  A  pot  was  sus- 
pended over  the  wet  and  sodden  turf  by  a  piece  of  hay  rope ; 
and  an  earthen  pipkin,  filled  with  water,  stood  beside  it.  The 
floor  of  the  hovel,  lower  in  many  places  than  the  road  without, 
was  cut  up  into  sloppy  mud  by  the  tread  of  a  thin,  lank-sided 
sow,  who  ranged  at  will  through  the  premises.  In  a  word, 
more  dire  and  wretched  poverty  it  was  impossible  to  conceive." 


THE  ENCHANTED  NET.1 

BY   THE  EDITOR. 

Could  we  only  give  credit  to  half  we  are  told, 
There  were  sundry  strange  monsters  existing  of  old  ; 
For,  without  our  disturbing  those  very  large  bones — 
Which  have  turned  (for  the  rhyme's  sake,  perhaps)  into 
stones, 

And  have  chosen  to  wait  a 

Long  while  hid  in  strata, 
While  old  Time  has  been  dining  on  empires  and  thrones— 

(Old  bones  and  dry  bones, 

Leg-bones  and  thigh-bones, 
Bones  of  the  vertebra3,  bones  of  the  tail, 
Very  like,  only  more  so,  the  bones  of  a  whale, 
Bones  that  were  very  long,  bones  that  were  very  short, 
They  have  never  as  yet  found  a  real  fossil  merry-thought, 
Perchance  because  mastodons,  burly  and  big, 
Considered  all  funny  bones  quite  infra  dig.) 
Skulls  have  they  found  in  strange  places  imbedded, 
Which  at  least  prove  their  owners  were  very  long  headed  ; 
And  other  queer  things,— which  it's  not  my  intention, 
Lest  I  weary  your  patience,  at  present  to  mention, 
As  I  think  I  can  prove,  without  further  apology, 
What  I  said  to  be  true,  sans  appeal  to  geolog}^, 
That  there  lived  in  the  good  old  days  gone  by 
Things  unknown  to  our  modern  philosophy, 
And  a  giant  was  then  no  more  out  of  the  way, 
Than  a  dwarf  appears  in  the  present  day. 

Sir  Eppo  of  Epstein  was  young,  brave,  and  fair  ; 
Dark  were  the  curls  of  his  clustering  hair, 
Dark  the  moustache  that  o'ershadowed  his  lip. 
And  his  glance  was  as  keen  as  the  sword  at  his  hip  ; 
Though  the  enemy's  charge  was  like  lightning's  fierce 
shock, 

His  seat  was  as  firm  as  the  wave-beaten  rock ; 
And  woe  to  the  foeman  whom  pride  or  mischance 
Opposed  to  the  stroke  of  his  conquering  lance. 
He  carved  at  the  board,  and  he  danced  in  the  hall, 
And  the  ladies  admired  him— each  one  and  all : 
In  a  word,  I  should  say  he  appears  to  have  been 
As  nice  a  young  "ritter"  as  ever  was  seen. 

He  could  not  read  nor  write, 

He  could  not  spell  his  name ; 

Towards  being  a  clerk,  Sir  Eppo  his+mark 

Was  as  near  as  he  ever  came. 

He  had  felt  no  vexation 

From  multiplication  ; 

Never  puzzled  was  he 

By  the  rule  of  three ; 

(1)  From  German  Ballads,  &c.  (Burns.) 


The  practice  he'd  had 

Did  not  drive  him  mad, 

Because  it  all  lay 

Quite  a  different  way. 

The  asses'  bridge,  that  bridge  of  sighs, 

Had  (lucky  dog  !)  ne'er  met  his  eyes. 
In  a  very  few  words,  he  expressed  his  intention 
Once  for  all  to  decline  every  Latin  declension, 
When  persuaded  to  add,  by  the  good  Father  Herman, 
That  most  classical  tongue  to  his  own  native  German. 

And  no  doubt  he  was  right  in 

Point  of  fact  for  a  knight  in 
Those  days  was  supposed  to  like  nothing  but  fighting 
And  one  who  had  learned  any  language  that  is  hard, 
Would  have  stood  a  good  chance  of  being  burned  for 
wizard. 

Education,  being  then  never  pushed  to  the  verge  ye 
Now  see  it,  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  clergy. 

'Twas  a  southerly  wind  and  a  cloudy  sky, 
For  aught  that  I  know  to  the  contrary ; 
If  it  wasn't,  it  ought  to  have  been  proper/?/, 
As  it's  certain  Sir  Eppo,  his  feather-bed  scorning, 
Thought  that  something  proclaimed  it  a  fine  huntin 
morning  ; 

So  pronouncing  his  benison 
O'er  a  cold  haunch  of  venison, 
He  floored  the  best  half,  drank  a  gallon  of  beer, 
And  set  out  on  the  Taunus  to  chase  the  wild  deer. 

Sir  Eppo  he  rode  through  the  good  green  wood, 
And  his  bolts  flew  fast  and  free ; 
He  knocked  over  a  hare,  and  he  passed  the  lair 
(The  tenant  was  out)  of  a  grisly  bear  ; 
He  started  a  wolf,  and  he  got  a  snap  shot 
At  a  bounding  roe,  but  he  touched  it  not, 
Which  caused  him  to  mutter  a  naughty  word 
In  German,  which  luckily  nobody  heard, 
For  he  said  it  right  viciously  ; 
And  he  struck  his  steed  with  his  armed  heel, 
As  though  horse-flesh  were  but  iron  or  steel, 
Or  anything  else  that's  unable  to  feel. 

What  is  the  sound  that  meets  his  ear? 

Is  it  the  plaint  of  some  wounded  deer] 

Is  it  the  wild-fowl's  mournful  cry, 

Or  the  scream  of  yon  eagle  soai'ing  high  1 

Or  is  it  only  the  southern  breeze 

Waving  the  boughs  of  the  dark  pine-trees  1 — 

No — Sir  Eppo,  be  sure  'tis  not  any  of  these  : 

And  hark  again  ! 

It  comes  more  plain — 
'Tis  a  woman's  voice  in  grief  or  pain. 

Like  an  arrow  from  the  string, 
Like  a  stone  that  leaves  the  sling, 
Like  a  railroad  train  with  a  Queen  inside, 
With  directors  to  poke  and  directors  to  guide, 
Like  the  rush  upon  deck  when  a  vessel  is  sinking, 
Like  (I  vow  I'm  hard-up  for  a  simile)  winking, 
Sir  Eppo  sprang  forward,  o'er  river  and  bank  all, 
And  found — a  young  lady  chained  up  by  the  ankle,  — 
Yes,  chained  up  in  a  cool  and  business-like  way, 
As  if  she'd  been  only  the  little  dog  Tray; 
While,  the  more  to  secure  every  knight-errant's  pity, 
She  was  really  and  truly  excessively  pretty. 

Here  was  a  terrible  state  of  things  ! 

Down  from  his  saddle  Sir  Eppo  springs, 

As  lightly  as  if  he  were  furnished  with  wings, 

While  every  plate  in  his  armour  ring-. 

The  words  that  he  uttered  were  short  and  few, 

But  pretty  much  to  the  purpose  too, 

As  sternly  he  asked,  with  lowering  brow, 

"  Who  dared  to  do  it  ]  "  and  "  Where  is  he  now  1 " 

'Twere  long  to  tell 
Each  word  that  fell 
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From  the  coral  lips  of  that  demoiselle ; 
However,  as  far  as  I'm  able  to  see, 
The  pith  of  the  matter  appeared  to  be, 
That  a  horrible  giant,  twelve  feet  high, 
Having  gazed  on  her  charms  with  a  covetous  eye, 
Had  stormed  their  castle,  murdered  Papa, 
And  behaved  very  rudely  to  poor  dear  Mamma, 
Taken  French  leave  with  the  family  plate, 
And  walked  off  with  herself  at  a  terrible  rate  ; 

Then,  by  way  of  conclusion 

To  all  this  confusion, 

Tied  her  up,  like  a  dog, 

To  a  nasty  great  log, 
To  induce  her  (the  brute,)  to  become  Mrs.  Gog ; — 
That  'twas  not  the  least  use  for  Sir  Eppo  to  try 
To  chop  off  his  head,  or  to  poke  out  his  eye, 
As  he'd  early  in  life  done  a  bit  of  Achillea      [pill "  is), 
(Which  much  better  than  taking  an  "  Old  Parr's  life- 
Had  been  dipt  in  the  Styx,  or  some  equally  old  stream, 
And  might  now  face  unharmed  a  battalion  of  Coldstream. 

But  she'd  thought  of  a  scheme, 

Which  did  certainly  seem 
Yery  likely  to  pay — no  mere  vision  or  dream. 
It  appears  that  the  giant  each  day  took  a  nap 
For  an  hour  (the  wretch  !)  with  his  head  in  her  lap  : 
Oh,  she  hated  it  so  1  but  then  what  could  she  do  1 — 
Here  she  paused,  and  Sir  Eppo  remarked,"  Very  true — 
And  that  during  this  time  one  might  pinch  him  or  shake 
him,  [him, 
Or  do  just  what  one  pleased,  but  that  nothing  could  wake 
While  each  horse  and  each  man  in  the  emperor's  pay 
Would  not  be  sufficient  to  move  him  away, 
Without  magical  aid,  from  the  spot  where  he  lay. 
In  an  old  oak-chest,  in  an  up-stairs  room 
Of  poor  Papa's  castle,  was  kept  an  heir-loom, 
An  enchanted  net,  made  of  iron  links, 
Which  was  brought  from  Palestine,  she  thinks, 
By  her  great  Grandpapa,  who  had  been  a  crusader ; 
If  she  had  but  got  that,  she  was  sure  it  would  aid  her. 

Sir  Eppo,  kind  man, 

Approves  of  the  plan  ; 
Says  he'll  do  all  she  wishes  as  quick  as  he  can  ; 
Begs  she  won't  fret  if  the  time  should  seem  long; 
Snatches  a  kiss,  which  was  "  pleasant  but  wrong ;  " 
Mounts,  and  taking  a  fence  in  good  fox-hunting  style, 
Sets  off  for  her  family  seat  on  the  Weil. 

The  sun  went  down, 

The  bright  stars  burned, 

The  morning  came, 

And  the  knight  returned ; 

The  net  he  spread 

O'er  the  giant's  bed  ; 
While  the  eglantine,  and  hare-bell  blue, 
And  some  nice  green  moss  on  the  spot  he  threw ; 
Lest  perchance  the  monster  alarm  should  take, 
And  not  choose  to  sleep  from  being  too  wide  awake. 

Hark  to  that  sound  ! 

The  rocks  around 
Tremble — it  shakes  the  very  gronnd  ; 

While  Irmengard  cries, 

As  tears  stream  from  her  eyes — 
A  lady-like  weakness  we  must  not  despise — 
(And  here,  let  me  add,  I  have  been  much  to  blame, 
As  I  long  ago  ought  to  have  mentioned  her  name) — ■ 
"  Here  he  comes  !  now  do  hide  yourself,  dear  Eppo,  pray ; 
For  my  sake,  I  entreat  you,  keep  out  of  his  way." 

Scarce  had  the  knight 

Time  to  get  out  of  sight 
Among  some  thick  bushes,  which  covered  him  quite, 
Ere  the  giant  appeared— oh,  he  was  such  a  fright  ! 
He  was  very  square  built,  a  good  twelve  feet  in  height, 
And  his  waistcoat  (three  yards  round  the  waist)  seemed 
too  tight ; 


While  to  add  even  yet  to  all  this  singularity, 

He  had  but  one  eye,  and  his  whiskers  were  carroty. 

What  an  anxious  moment  ! — will  he  lie  down? 
Oh,  how  their  hearts  beat  ! — he  seems  to  frown, — 
No  'tis  only  an  impudent  fly  that's  been  teasing 
His  sublime  proboscis,  and  set  him  a-sneezing. 

Attish-hu  !  attish-hu  ! 

You  brute,  how  I  wish  you 
Were  but  as  genteel  as  the  Irish  lady, 

Dear  Mrs.  O'Grady, 
Who,  chancing  to  sneeze  in  a  noble  duke's  face, 
Hoped  she  hadn't  been  guilty  of  splashing  his  Grace. 

Now  look  out.    Yes,  he  will  ! — No  he  won't !— by  the 
powers  ! 

I  thought  he  was  taking  alarm  at  the  flowers ; 
But  it  luckily  seems,  his  gigantic  invention 
Has  at  once  set  them  down  as  a  little  attention 
On  Irmengard's  part,  done  by  way  of  suggestion 
That  she  means  to  say  "yes"  when  he  next  pops  the 
question. 

There  !  he's  down  !  now  he  yawns,  and  in  one  minute 

more — 

I  thought  so,  he's  safe — he's  beginning  to  snore; 

He  is  wrapped  in  that  sleep  he  shall  wake  from  no  more. 

From  his  girdle  the  knight  took  a  ponderous  key — 

It  fits,  and  once  more  is  fair  Irmengard  free  : 

From  heel  to  head,  and  from  head  to  heel, 

They  wrap  their  prey  in  that  net  of  steel, 

And  they  weave  the  edges  together  with  care, 

As  you  finish  a  purse  for  a  fancy-fair, 

Till  the  last  knot  is  tied  by  the  diligent  pair. 

At  length  they  have  ended  their  business  laborious, 

And  Eppo  shouts,  "  Bagged  him,  by  all  that  is  glorious !" 

No  billing  and  cooing, 

You  must  up  and  be  doing, 
Depend  on't,  Sir  Knight,  this  is  no  time  for  wooing ; 
You'll  discover,  unless  you  progress  rather  smarter, 
That  catching  a  giant's  like  catching  a  Tartar: 
He  still  has  some  thirty-five  minutes  to  sleep  ; 
Close  to  this  spot  hangs  a  precipice  steep, 
Like  Shakspere's  tall  cliff  which  they  show  one  at  Dover; 
Drag  him  down  to  the  brink,  and  then  let  him  roll  over; 
As  they  scarce  make  a  capital  crim.3  of  infanticide, 
There  can't  be  any  harm  in  a  little  giganticide. 

"  Pull  him,  and  haul  him !  take  care  of  his  head ! 

Oh,  how  my  arms  ache — he's  heavy  as  lead  ] " 

"  That'll  do,  love, — I'm  sure  I  can  move  him  alone, 

Though  I'm  certain  his  weight  is  a  good  forty  stone." 

Yo,  heave  ho  !  roll  him  along, 

(It's  exceedingly  lucky  the  net's  pretty  strong) ; 

Once  more — that's  it— there,  now  I  think, 

He's  done  to  a  turn,  he  rests  on  the  brink  ; 

At  it  again,  and  over  he  goes 

To  furnish  a  feast  for  the  hooded  crows  ; 

Each  vulture  that  makes  the  Taunus  his  home, 

May  dine  upon  giant  for  months  to  come. 

Lives  there  a  man  so  thick  of  head 
To  whom  it  must  in  words  be  said, 
How  Eppo  did  the  lady  wed, 
And  built  upon  the  giant's  bed 
A  castle  walled  and  turreted  ] 
We  will  hope  not ;  or  if  there  be, 
Defend  us  from  his  company  ! 

HEADS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  (ORIENTAL). 

BY  MRS.  POSTANS. 
THH  MOON6HEE. 

In  a  large  antechamber,  spread  with  fine  Chinese 
matting,  on  a  bright-coloured  Persian  rug,  and  seated 
on  his  heels,  we  may  imagine  a  fine-looking  Moha- 
medan  of  some  forty  years  of  age,  the  Moonshee,  or 
native  interpreter  and  writer  of  the  chief  civilian  of 
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the  district.  He  wears  a  dress  of  white  cotton,  and 
a  turban  of  fine  muslin  twisted  round  a  Bokhara  cap 
of  red  quilted  silk  worked  with  gold  ;  his  slippers  of 
yellow  cloth  are  by  his  side,  as  also  his  inkstand  of 
Chinese  lacquer-work,  his  paper  scissors,  and  his  coarse 
bladed  knife.  On  his  knees  are  several  strips  of 
yellow-looking  native  paper,  on  which  he  eagerly 
writes  with  a  reed  pen,  describing  Persian  characters, 
and  writing  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left,  muttering 
to  himself  as  he  does  so,  and  labouring  much  in 
composition,  for  it  happens  that  his  master  has 
directed  him  to  write  a  letter  of  ceremony  to  a  chief, 
and  the  moonshee  works  hard,  therefore,  to  get  up — 

"  A  fine  specimen,  on  the  whole, 

Of  rhetoric,  which  the  learned  call  rigmarole." 

The  object  of  the  letter  is  to  request  an  order  for 
procuring  camels  for  conveying  treasure.  But  the 
first  three  sheets  of  paper  must  be  filled  with  assur- 
ances of  friendship,  expressed  in  the  most  poetical 
and!  hyperbolic  terms;  of  comparisons  between  the 
deeds  of  the  ancestors  of  the  chief  and  all  the  heroes 
of  the  Eastern  world,  with  praises  of  his  personal 
ancestry,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  Now  a  good 
deal  of  imagery  is  required  to  do  this  well,  but  at 
last  it  is  done  ;  the  fact  of  the  camels  is  briefly  added, 
gold-dust  is  sprinkled  over  the  wet  ink,  the  paper  is 
carefully  cut  at  the  edges,  and  folded  like  a  book- 
marker, and  then  the  house  tailor  is  called,  who  pro- 
ceeds to  make  one  little  bag  of  crimson  satin  worked 
with  gold  of  the  brocade  called  "Kinkaub,"  and 
another  little  bag,  of  fine  sprigged  muslin,  after 
which  the  letter  is  first  placed  in  the  satin  bag,  and 
then  is  shaded  by  the  muslin  envelope.  A  silken  cord 
secures  the  mouth,  and  is  fastened  with  a  heavy  seal, 
about  the  size  of  the  stand  of  a  wine-glass.  At  this 
juncture  a  man  starts  up  from  the  group  that  sur- 
rounds the  moonshee,  armed  to  the  teeth — match- 
lock, sword,  dagger,  pistols,  powder-flask,  kreeze,  all 
are  there, — and  if  the  messenger  could  but  use  all 
his  glittering  arms  at  once,  a  horde  could  not  with- 
stand him  ;  but,  as  it  is,  they  are  apt  to  prove  better 
for  show  than  service, — and,  combined  with  the 
shield  of  rhinoceros  hide,  and  the  coat  of  quilted 
cotton,  that  would  turn  a  musket-ball,  they  rather 
impede  decided  bravery ;  and  this  our  friend  knows 
full  well,  so  that  if  a  mounted  marauder  came  with 
spear  in  rest  too  swiftly  over  the  plain,  our  man  of 
war,  without  a  doubt,  would  trust  to  his  spur  rather 
than  his  sword.  He  has  done  so.  before,  and  lives  to 
tell  the  tale  ;  not  of  how  he  fled,  however,  but  of  how 
he  fought,  and  conquered  these  same  "  men  in  buck- 
ram." Now,  however,  with  great  zeal,  he  seizes  the 
letter  from  the  moonshee,  raises  it  to  his  forehead, 
wraps  it  in  a  muslin  scarf,  and  tucks  it  in  his  waist- 
belt;  with  a  mighty  clatter  he  then  seeks  his  horse, 
that  has  been  screaming  and  roaring  as  only  an  irre- 
gular horseman's  ignoble  steed  can  scream  and  roar, 
for  the  last  hour,  and  clambering  into  the  well-stuffed 
saddle,  the  rider  dashes  through  the  gates  at  furious 
speed  ;  but  the  moment  the  residency  walls  are  hidden 
by  the  neighbouring  gardens,  the  letter-bearer  draws 
his  rein,  takes  out  his  Kaliun,  and  does  his  duty  in  a 
very  easy  pleasant  way.  Our  moonshee  meanwhile 
turns  to  other  duties.  As  fast  as  they  can  be  read  he 
runs  over  petition  after  petition,  in  the  Mahratta  or 
Guzzerattee  languages, — his  master,  perhaps,  writing 
to  a  friend  the  while,  about  a  tent,  or  a  horse,  or  a 
pic-nic  ;  and  at  the  end  the  moonshee  briefly  explains 
one  or  two,  and  a  letter  is  directed  to  be  written — a 
very  ordinary  letter,  without  gold-dust,  or  compli- 
ments, or  brocade,  or  muslin  bags,  or  large  seals 


either ;  and  the  civilian  signs  it,  and  the  moonshee 
smears  the  surface  of  a  silver  signet  with  Indian  ink, 
and  draws  the  end  of  the  document  across  his  tongue, 
and  stamps  the  signet  on  the  paper;  and  as  he 
reaches  the  anteroom  again,  and  seats  himself  upon 
his  carpet,  scores  of  people  press  round  to  gain  his 
favour.  Farmers  engaged  with  boundary  disputes, 
cultivators  questioning  the  right  by  which  they  are 
taxed,  and  others,  all  seeking  earnestly  the  favour  of 
the  moonshee.  With  faces  pressed  against  the 
windows  of  the  room  are  those  whose  claims  are 
either  not  deemed  important,  or  whose  turn  for  being 
heard  has  not  yet  come.  Among  them  are  aged 
crones;  young  mothers,  with  their  infant  brood;  a 
haughty,  stern-looking  man  of  middle  age,  obstinate 
and  perverse — a  man  who  would  rather  thus  wait 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  day  by  day,  than  yield  one 
tittle  to  his  neighbour,  or  bear  the  encroachment  of 
an  inch  upon  his  land-mark.  And  this  man  knows 
the  value  of  the  moonshee — the  power  that  represen- 
tation can  give  to  a  careless  ear;  he  knows  how  peti- 
tions may  be  produced  or  evaded,  how  words  and 
idioms  may  be  brought  in — not  quite  heard  or  under- 
stood, perhaps,  by  the  weary  listener;  and  the  peti- 
tioner has  proved  his  knowledge  in  many  ways,  and 
others  with  him,  or  the  moonshee,  on  five  pounds  a 
month,  would  not  possess  shawls,  and  silver  fire-cups 
to  his  kaliun,  and  a  horse  of  bluod  and  trappings 
worthy  a  chieftain's  stud.  No,  no!  as  the  civilian 
passes  out  to  take  his  evening's  drive,  a  hundred  voices 
shriek  aloud  for  justice;  and  many  a  poor  oppressed 
but  honest  man  runs  behind,  in  the  dust  of  the 
carriage-wheels,  who,  having  no  bribe  to  offer,  has 
waited  all  day,  with  this  one  hope — and  will  so  wait 
to-morrow  and  to-morrow,  till  his  heart  breaks;  but 
the  wiser,  richer  pleader,  satisfies  himself  with  pay- 
ing the  homage  of  a  low  salaam,  then  turns  back  to 
chat  with  his  friend  the  moonshee,  and  the  chances 
are  that  another  sunset  sees  him  in  his  village  a 
triumphant  and  contented  man.  Sheikh  Ooluf-oo- 
deen  was  a  person  of  no  common  ability,  however, 
and  perhaps  among  all  the  moonshees  of  all  the 
public  offices  in  India,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
find  a  man  who  could  erase  a  word  so  neatly,  imi- 
tate the  old  writing  of  a  deed  of  grant  so  perfectly, 
copy  a  signature  so  exactly,  or  take  off  the  impres- 
sion of  a  signet  so  cleverly  (if  worth  his  while),  as 
Sheikh  Ooluf-oo-deen.  But  moonshees  are  of  various 
classes,  not  all  so  able  or  so  influential  as  the  indi- 
vidual described,  and  yet  characters  in  their  way. 
I  knew  one,  Kurreem  Khan,  a  Persian,  for  instance, 
who  prided  himself  on  his  poetry,  and  knew  nothing 
either  of  that,  or  of  anything  else  in  the  world.  It 
was  his  pleasure  to  wear  the  ancient  Persian  dress, 
consisting  of  a  white  turban,  a  muslin  vest,  and  light 
blue  body  dress  with  hanging  sleeves,  lined  with  red 
and  yellow  chintz;  he  delighted  in  strolling  about  by 
moonlight,  sitting  at  early  dawn  surrounded  by  the 
green  blades  of  a  field  of  damp  jowarree  (species 
of  corn),  and  wrote  execrable  verses  on  all  the 
most  common-place  incidents  of  his  very  uninterest- 
ing life.  His  days  were  passed  in  mingled  idleness 
and  ineffable  self-conceit.  With  a  pair  of  striped  cash- 
mere socks,  and  shagreen  slippers  from  Caubool,  with 
iron  heels  decorating  his  feet,  he  strolled  about, 
reading  his  verses  to  every  one  he  met,  and  refresh- 
ing his  mind  and  body,  at  certain  intervals,  with 
larger  quantities  of  pillau,  curried  bajee  (spinach), 
and  sweetened  rice,  than  one  would  have  thought  it 
possible  any  "  true  believer  "  could  have  discussed 
with  comfort. 
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Another  moonshee,  also  a  character  in  his  way, 
might  be  classed  as  the  melancholy  moonshee.  He 
was  very  pale,  and  very  thin,  wore  spectacles,  and  a 
tall  black  lambskin  cap  with  a  scarlet  bag,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  such  things  in  Bokhara,  and  he  was 
wiser  than  Kurreem  Khan  ;  he  did  not  believe  that 
an  eclipse  was  caused  by  the  sun  and  moon  fighting 
together,  nor  was  he  sure  that  the  earth  was  sup- 
ported on  the  back  of  a  tortoise,  nor  was  he  quite 
satisfied  that  the  sun  was  obliging  enough  to  go  back 
under  the  earth  every  night,  to  be  ready  to  rise  in  the 
east  in  the  morning;  he  had  doubts  on  these  subjects, 
but  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  tree  in  Mahomet's  para- 
dise, that  blossoms  twice  a-year  with  full  suits  of 
winter  and  summer  dresses  for  the  faithful;  nor  did 
he  question  that  it  was  from  the  heat-drops  that  fell 
from  the  brow  of  Peer  Mungul,  that  all  the  alligators 
sprung  that  abound  in  the  tank  near  Karrachee. 
These  were  his  favourite  matters  of  faith  ;  beyond 
them  he  never  speculated,  but  sat  on  the  floor  of  the 
tent  all  day,  with  the  gulistan  upon  his  lap,  looking 
intensely  miserable,  and  whenever  news  was  told  him, 
even  of  the  most  stirring  kind,  he  would  but  ejaculate, 
in  slow  and  right  dismal  tones,  "  God  is  great,"  and 
relapse  into  his  previous  state,    I  never  saw  Lootuj 
really  cheerful  till  he  got  among  the  tombs  at  Tattah, 
a  city  of  tombs  in  Lower  Sindh,  but  when  lounging 
about  among  them  lie  became  stimulated  and  com- 
municative, told  us  how  one  was  erected  over  the 
tooth  of  a  mighty  prince  of  the  Talpur  dynasty,  how 
another  was  nightly  guarded  by  a  dervish  in  the 
form  of  a  tiger,  and  so  on,  till  in  the  end,  having 
escaped  being  poisoned  by  snakes,  or  buried  under  a 
crumbling  dome,  or  stung  to  death  by  wasps,  all 
which   were   very   likely   to   have   happened,  the 
melancholy  moonshee  v/as  attacked  by  fever,  and 
despatched  by  the  earliest  boat  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Indus,  an  incident  rather  agreeable,  perhaps,  than 
otherwise,  as  miseries  always  seem  to  be  a  sort  of 
comfort  to  dismal  people.    Then  in  our  varieties  one 
must  not  omit  Zowkeram,  the  warrior  moonshee ! 
Poor  Zowkeram !  I  know  not  if  the  better  part  of 
valour  may  have  saved  him  in  the  Sindhian  wars,  but 
the  banks  of  the  Indus  could  not  produce  a  more 
amusing  character.    He  was  a  Hindoo,  as  his  name 
informs  us,  Ram  being  a  noted  hero  in  their  my- 
thology ;  yet,  being  under  a  Mohammedan  govern- 
ment, he  adopted  the  Mohammedan  costiime,  tied  his 
body-coat  on  the  left,  instead  of  the  right  side,  a  very 
important  distinction  ;  and  when  he  became  excited, 
as  he  very  often  was,  and  passing  wrathful,  he  would 
pour  invective  on  invective  against  the  individual 
object,  in  such  a  torrent  of  words  as  no  ear  could 
follow,  and  end  quite  exhausted,  with  the  powerful 
desire,  "  May  your  father  be  burnt;"  just  as  if  he 
were  a  good  Mohammedan,  indulging  his  national  an- 
tipathy to  idol- worshippers  and  their  ways,  though 
everybody  round  knew  perfectly  well  that  Zowkeram's 
father  himself  had  been  burnt,  and  that  at  an  expense 
of  five  hundred  rupees,  feasting,  confectionary,  and 
all,  to  the  eternal  honour  of  his  loving  family. 

Zowkeram  was  more  honest  than  most  of  his  class, 
I  doubt  if  he  would  have  taken  a  bribe;  but  those 
who  desired  to  oblige  him  were  wont  to  make  little 
cadeaux  of  matchlocks,  particularly  long  in  the  barrel; 
two-edged  Arab  swords;  pistols  to  carry  seven  bullets; 
and  little  matters  of  that  sort;  so  that  Zowkeram's 
armoury  would  have  quite  delighted  Sir  Samuel  Mer- 
rick for  the  variety  and  rarity  of  its  specimens.  And 
his  great  delight  was  to  be  sent  across  the  desert  of 
Cutchee  with  orders  to  the  governors  of  the  towns 


at  the  foot  of  the  Bolan  pass.  From  the  moment  the 
order  was  given,  Zowkeram  forgot  every  tittle  of  his 
learning.  Pie  forgot  that  he  had  ever  learned  to  trace 
a  Persian  word  to  its  Arabic  root;  that  he  had  ever 
written  letters  to  Dost  Mahomed  and  the  Khan  of 
Khelat  that  in  their  several  durbars  had  been  con- 
sidered marvellous  specimens  of  rhetoric  and  pen- 
manship ;  he  forgot  his  talents  for  negotiation  and 
political  chicanery,  he  almost  forgot  how  to  abuse  a 
Mohammedan,  and  thought,  only  of  the  wars  of  Lanka, 
Devi's  fights  with  the  giants,  and  the  horsemanship  of 
Roostum.  His  white  cotton  dress  was  exchanged  for 
a  quilted  body  coat  of  green  cloth,  lined  with  Man- 
chester chintz,  and  edging  the  robe,  as  an  English 
peer  would  use  ermine.  His  Arab  sword  depended 
by  cross  belts  from  his  shoulder,  his  shield  occupied 
the  space  between  his  horse  and  his  turban,  a  pair  of 
cavalry  pistols  protruded  from  his  waist-shawl  (the 
seven-barrelled  weapon  -reposing  in  his  bosom),  and 
in  his  hand  he  carried  an  immensely  long  and  keenly 
tipped  spear.  Boots  of  untanned  sambur  skin,  broi- 
dered  with  coloured  silks,  readied  above  his  knees,  at 
the  heels  of  which  were  a  pair  of  racing  spurs,  that 
had  once  won  the  day  for  the  first  Delhi  jockey. 
Such  was  the  outward  aspect  of  the  worthy  Zow- 
keram when  about  to  mingle  with  the  illiterate  desert 
hordes:  but  the  inward  man  was  not  panoplied  with 
courage,  as  the  outward  man  with  steel — war  was  his 
taste,  not  his  nature;  and,  in  strict  confidence  with 
the  reader,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  perhaps,  in  all 
Hindostan  there  could  not  be  found  a  greater  coward 
at  heart  than  worthy  Zowkeram,  the  warrior  moon- 
shee. He  rode  forth  through  the  deserts  of  Cutchee 
like  one  of  the  valiant,  but  it  was  because  a  band  of 
irregular  horsemen,  a  troop  of  cavalry,  and  some 
hundred  sepoys,  hedged  him  in  on  every  side;  and 
I  strongly  suspect  that  if  his  village  had  been  made 
the  object  of  a  night  attack  by  three  cultivators  deter- 
mined to  punish  the  grain-sellers  for  roguery,  Zow- 
keram would  have  been  the  first  to  have  rushed  forth, 
Hindoo  as  he  was,  with  a  Koran  on  his  head,  and  to 
shout  Aman,  Aman  !  (mercy,  mercy!)  lie  boasted 
much  of  his  prowess,  as  all  cowardly  people  do.  He 
loved  tiger-hunting,  too,  when  he  could  sit  snugly 
among  the  branches  of  a  tree ;  and  battue-shooting, 
when  he  could  be  second  in  line  behind  a  file  of 
matchlocks.  I  well  recollect  a  tiger-hunt  with  ele- 
phants, that  formed  the  princely  sport  of  Meer  Alii 
Moorad  :  as  part  of  the  cortege,  caracoling  about  the 
tents,  none  more  brilliant,  none  more  excited,  none 
better  armed,  than  Zowkeram,  but  the  hunt  once  on 
foot,  the  moonshee  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  The 
tigress  and  her  cubs  were  brought  in  slain,  and  a 
brief  space  afterwards,  with  drawn  sword,  unfolded 
turban,  and  face  disfigured  by  many  wounds,  rushed 
up  the  moonshee;  he  had  fought  desperately,  thrice 
had  the  tigress  leaped  on  him  from  her  covert,  and 
thrice  had  he  risen  to  renew  the  Strife: — it  was  too 
absurd;  but  yet  over  the  crackling  fires  that  same 
night,  did  Zowkeram  repeat  the  tale  to  wondering 
listeners  ;  and  the  particulars  he  gave  were  so  distinct, 
and  his  own  bruises  so  apparent,  that  I,  like  others, 
was  half  inclined  to  cry  Shah  Bash  !  thou  man  of 
courage!  until  a  Sindhian,  who  had  seen  the  facts, 
told  them  in  confidence  to  my  head  servant :  the 
moonshee  had  quietly  retreated  to  smoke  his  kaliun 
in  the  quiet  bed  of  a  rocky  water-course,  and  the 
hunt  had  gone  that  way,  a  hard-pressed  cub  had 
sprung  from  the  bank,  and  leaped  across,  fear  and 
surprise  flung  the  moonshee  on  his  face,  and  the 
rocky  soil  dealt  harshly  with  him ;  happily,  both  for 
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the  contusions  and  his  character,  blood  flowed,  and 
thus,  though  his  descent  was  not  noble,  the  moonshee 
still,  as  we  see,  prided  himself  upon  his  blood  ! 

The  acquirements  of  provincial  moonshees  as  lin- 
guists are  not  of  a  very  high  order,  and  even  those 
of  Bombay  will  not  bear  a  comparison  to  the  City  of 
Palaces.  Their  chief  employment  at  our  presidency 
is  to  finish  the  course  of  instruction  for  young  men 
desiring  to  pass  examinations  in  the  native  languages; 
but  in  the  sister  presidency  of  Calcutta,  men  of  this 
class  devote  their  abilities  to  many  abstruse  and  in- 
teresting questions  in  the  religion  and  antiquities  of 
the  country,  although,  very  unfortunately,  their  aid 
to  those  pursuing  such  inquiries  is  not  always  to  be 
relied  on,  as  some  of  our  first  Orientalists  have  found, 
to  the  negativing  of  a  life's  labour  on  a  particularsubject. 
They  are  very  adroit,  these  moonshees,  discovering, 
with  the  peculiar  quickness  of  the  native  mind,  ex- 
actly what  is  required,  and  not  hesitating  to  employ 
any  means  likely  to  gratify  their  employer.  A  word 
or  figure  is  easily  changed  in  an  Oriental  MS.,  and  a 
moonshee  must  be  clumsy  indeed,  who,  in  the  employ 
of  a  statistic-hunter,  a  numismatist,  or  in  any  other 
branch  of  the  arcana  of  antiquity,  cannot  discover 
in  some  old  grant  or  Persian  history  exactly  the  one 
stone  required  to  knit  a  clever  hypothesis  together. 

Still  the  moonshee  must  be  respected,  for  he  is  the 
doorkeeper  to  all  the  interest  and  real  acquaintance 
the  sojourner  in  the  East  can  hope  to  gain,  connected 
with  the  people  and  their  land;  and  the  successful 
aspirant  to  distinction,  whether  civil  or  military,  is 
ever  the  man  who,  day  by  day,  has  hailed  with 
pleasure  the  advent  of  his  "moonshee." 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  AN 
OXFORD  MAN.1 

T.  N.  H. 

June  22d. — I  have  hardly  ceased  laughing  ever  since 
yesterday,  when  'first  I  met  that  dear  couple.  Oh  ! 
the  gaunt  house  is  nothing  to  them.  I  won't  describe 
madame,  save  only  to  hint  that  she  is  somewhat  given 
to  a  good-humoured  corpulency.  I  had  the  felicity, 
somehow  or  other,  of  handing  her  in  to  the  dishes, 
which  she  greatly  admired,  with  the  silent  admiration  of 
a  very  practical  appetite.  "  You  are  at  the  College," 
she  said,  addressing  me.  "  I  was,  madam,  some  few 
weeks  ago."  "Yes,  Mr.  Hutchins  was  also;  he  took 
his  degree  (that  is  the  right  name,  I  believe,)  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons."  I  was  soon  interested  ;  for  the 
poor  woman  had  evidently  made  him  her  earthly  ideal. 
No  one  was  so  handsome,  no  one  so  clever  as  he  ; 
and  it  was  half-amusing,  except  for  another  different 
sort  of  thought,  to  see  how  reverently  she  listened  to 
every  word  he  spake,  while  she  gazed  on  his  very 
plain  face  with  a  tender  fondness,  as  if  it  were  too 
good  for  her — more  in  fact  than  she  deserved.  So  it 
was,  poor  woman,  but  in  a  different  sense.  A  fleshy, 
turn-up  nose,  bull-dog  neck,  skull  in  which  the  bump 
of  self-esteem,  as  phrenologists  say,  was  pretty  largely 
developed,  sandy  hair,  what  there  was  of  it,  ap- 
proaching almost  to  red,  a  coarse  complexion,  vulgar 
hands  and  feet,  and  a  very  tall,  lusty,  thick -set  body, 
with  high  shoulders,  which  was  poised  in  air  upon 
two  bowed  legs,  formed  his  main  attractions.  I  had  a 
good  opportunity  of  knowing  him,  for  he  decidedly 
came  out  after  dinner — talked  physical  science,  and 
adopted  a  sceptical  line.  But  Montague  was  too  much 
for  him.  He  quietly  exposed  him,  and  when  he  got 
boisterous  and  hot,  kept  silence.    So  Mr.  Hutchins 

(1)  Continued  from  p.  21. 


brought  his  wine-glass  over  to  me  to  make  me  his 
confidant.  Behold  a  specimen  of  his  talk,  "  You  saw 
the  schools  to-day  of  course — have  done  a  deal  of 

good— uuide  the  Church  felt.  I — er  1 — er,"  with 

a  beautiful  diffidence,  and  modest,  downcast  eye,  "I 
started  the  notion,  I  believe,  and  the  gentry  round 
were  very  liberal.  I  wrote  to  two  or  three  of  them 
myself."  "  Indeed,"  said  I,  "you  must  have  been 
of  some  help  indeed.  But  I  should  have  thought  it 
was  rather  out  of  your  way  from  your  previous  con- 
versation." This  confused  him.  He  looked  very  ugly 
indeed.  I  thought  at  the  time  it  was  odd  he  had  not 
mentioned  the  Rector,  who  I  knew  had  borne  more 
than  half  the  expense,  and  had  himself  drawn  the 
plans.  I  learnt  afterwards,  that  all  this  story  of  the 
Doctor  was  a  work  of  his  own  glowing  imagination ; 
as  the  schools  had  been  entirely  set  on  foot  by  Mr. 
Montague.  However,  Mr.  Hutchins  soon  recovered. 
"  There  is  a  very  nice  young  child  there.  Her  name 
is  Edwards — a  little  girl  with  a  pale  face,  rather  tall 
for  her  age.  They  say  she  is  the  cleverest  girl  in  the 
school — I  am  so  very  glad,  for  I  induced  her  mother 
to  send  her  there.  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  that 
what  I  had  said  would  have  had  such  an  effect.  I 
simply  spoke  of  the  goodness  of  Church  schools." 
This  last  bit  was  a  piece  of  late  humility,  such  as  it 
was.  "  By  the  by,  can  you  tell  me,  sir,  what  I  can 
do  in  a  little  matter  that  rather  annoys  me  just  now. 
I  am  visiting  a  poor  woman  (of  course  for  nothing) 
who  is  very  uneasy  in  her  mind.  She  begged  me  to 
let  her  disclose  her  troubles  to  me,  and  to  give  her 
advice,  as  she  had  heard  some  of  the  good  things  I 
had  said  to  some  of  her  neighbours.  What  can  1  do?" 
"  Of  course,  refer  her  to  the  clei'gyman  of  the  parish," 
I  answered.  "  That  I  did;  4  But  you  know,  sir,'  she 
said,  'how  kind  you  have  been  to  me,  indeed  I  don't 
know  what  would  have  become  of  me  else,  and  I  had 
rather  yon  should  talk  to  me  than  the  parson.'  " 
"  Then  that  woman  is  not  the  person  I  should 
encourage;"  and  so  saying,  I  turned  on  my  heels, 
and  joined  the  ladies.  The  egotistical,  vulgar  fellow  ! 
self  the  beginning — self  the  middle — self  the  end. 
I  wonder  whether  the  peacocks  in  his  garden  are  a 
piece  of  symbolism?   Query  for  Durandus? 

Worse  and  worse  in  the  drawing-room.  First  did 
he  stand  in  front  of  the  fire-place,  as  if  warming 
himself  in  imagination,  with  his  face  towards  the  tea- 
table,  and  with  his  hands  in  his  coat-pockets,  which 
diverged  on  either  side,  like  two  wings  in  an  atrophy. 
After  this  he  seats  himself  on  the  sofa,  resting  one  leg 
upon  it,  with  the  other  firmly  planted  on  the  lowest 
bar  of  a  chair  close  by,  much  to  the  horror  of  the  poor 
maid-servant,  who  was  making  herself  useful  with  the 
bread  and  butter  and  the  kettle.  Montague  could  not 
stand  it;  and,  rising  with  a  look  of  unconcealed  dis- 
gust, gently  hinted  to  him  in  an  under  tone,  at  the 
same  time  touching  him  to  attract  his  notice,  that  *  it 
was  not  usual  to  lie  down  in  drawing-rooms."  Not 
at  all  abashed,  he  became  cruelly  vivacious,  and  sud- 
denly asked  Miss  Montague  whether  she  knew  why 
opium  was  like  yellow  soap?  He  absolutely  roared 
with  laughter,  till  in  mercy  to  his  muscles  the  lady 
requested  the  answer,  which  was,  "  Because  it's  a 
soporific  (soap-7iorrijic)."[  He  was  asked  to  sing,  and 
gave  vent  in  a  dismal  succession  of  discords  to  a 
comic  song  about  old  boys  who  weren't  married, 
because  they  wouldn't,  and  old  maids  who  weren't 
married,  because  they  couldn't,  ending  up  with  a 
glowing  exhortation  to  the  young  to  get  married, 
while  singing  which  moral,  he  looked  round,  and 
nodded  and  winked  patronizingly  and  confidentially 
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to  Miss  Montague.  She  laughed  very,  very  much; 
not,  however,  as  she  afterwards  told  me,  at  the  song, 
as  Mr.  Hutchins  fondly  supposed.  His  good  wife  did, 
however,  which  was  as  good.  Her  admiration  at  the 
aforesaid  riddle  was  uncontainable ;  and  she  secretly 
confided  to  the  younger  Miss  Montague,  that  "Mr. 
H.  was  a  droll  creature.  It  was  his  relaxation.  He 
had  so  much  work,  poor  man  !  To-day  he  had  a  case 
of — of — "  hut  unable  to  remember  the  hard  word, 
she  appealed  to  her  husband,  "  Henry,  dearest,  what 
was  that  poor  woman's  case  you  went  to  to-day  ? " 
"  What  should  women  know  about  such  things?"  Avas 
the  dearest's  gracious  reply,  uttered  in  a  short,  gruff 
sort  of  snarl.  I  looked  at  his  wife,  and  saw  a  sly  tear 
hiding  itself  up  in  a  corner  of  her  eye,  and  a  shade 
passed  over  her,  but  it  soon  vanished,  as  some  more 
of  his  humour  (such  as  it  was)  rolled  out. 

"  A  dog,  a  woman,  a  walnut-tree, 
The  more  y ou  beat  them,  the  better  they  be." 

So  says  the  proverb;  so  acts  Mr.  Hutchins,  apparent!}'; 
for  there  are  worse  thumps  you  can  give  a  woman 
than  thumps  with  your  fist — thumps  much  harder  to 
bear,  and  more  acutely  felt.  If  a  woman  lose  her 
husband's  sympathy,  for  whom  she  has  given  up  all 
she  has  and  is,  hers  is  indeed  a  pitiable  isolation,  too 
sad  for  tears.  To  what  else  can  she  look  in  this  world? 
The  very  dependence  of  her  lot  makes  her  solitude 
of  heart  more  ravless  and  irremediable.  And  is  not 
this  the  cause  why  one  sees  youthful  gaiety  and 
lightheadedness  metamorphosed  by  marriage,  as  one 
often  does  see,  into  that  dull,  tearless,  passionless, 
stony,  icy,  insensate  grief,  which  walks  about  in  life 
as  if  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  had  no  interest  in 
it — a  grief,  which  shows  its  work  like  the  water  drop- 
ping on  the  stone  beneath  in  the  course  of  years — the 
living  coffin  of  hope;  that  most  painful,  most  heart- 
lacerating  of  sights — the  death-life  of  widowed  duty, 
working  and  toiling,  like  a  galley-slave,  without  a 
heart  ?    But  I  am  getting  sentimental. 

After  Mr.  Hutchins'  song,  at  my  particular  request 
the  Miss  Montagues  sang  a  beautiful  duet,  from 
Norma,  and  then,  "  at  her  father's  desire,"  Miss 
Montague  sang  one  or  two  of  the  Jacobite  songs, 
"Charlie  is  my  darling,"  "  Welcome,  royal  Charlie," 
(with  a  sly  look  at  her  brother),  and  another,  the 
subject  of  which  was  the  gathering  of  the  clans.  It 
was  delightful  to  see  Mr.  Montague's  usually  still, 
pensive  eyes  light  up  with  a  sudden  fire,  as  his 
daughter  sang  these  songs  in  a  wild,  half-plaintive, 
half-ardent  way,  which  so  well  embodied  the  spirit  of 
the  words.  1  could  not  resist  a  remark  that  the 
English  did  not  seem  to  me  to  make  such  account  as 
they  ought  of  music  in  National  Education,  that  they 
hardly  seemed  aware  of  its  effects  on  the  young 
mind.  And  I  read  in  support  of  this  a  passage 
which  I  had,  only  a  day  or  two  before  I  left  Oxford, 
copied  into  my  common  place-book.1  While  I  was 
reading  the  passage,  I  was  sitting  opposite  to  Mrs. 
Hutchins,  and  I  saw  the  good  old  lady  (she  was  some 
years  older  than  her  husband)  raise  her  eyes  in  some 

(1)  From  Dr.  Moore's  Use  of  the  Body  in  relation  to  the  Mind. 

"  The  universal  disposition  of  human  beings  from  the  cradle  to 
the  death-bed,  to  express  their  feelings  in  measured  cadences  of 
sound  and  action,  proves  that  our  bodies  are  constituted  on 
musical  principles,  and  that  the  harmonious  working  of  their 
machinery  depends  on  the  movements  of  the  several  parts  being 
timed  to  each  other,  and  that  the  destruction  of  health,  as  regards 
both  body  and  mind,  may  be  well  described  as  being  put  out  of 
tune.  Our  intellectual  and  moral  vigour  would  be  better  sus- 
tained, if  we  more  practically  considered  the  propriety  of  keeping 
the  soul  in  harmony,  by  regulating  the  movements  of  the  body ; 
for  we  should  thus  see  and  feel  that  every  affection  which  is  not 
connected  with  social  enjoyments,  is  also  destructive  of  individual 
comfort,  and  that  whatever  tends  to  harmonize,  tends  also  to  pro- 


little  astonishment;  at  last  she  could  not  contain 
herself,  and  on  my  ending,  said,  "  Really,  really,"  (it 
needed  not  this  iteration  to  convince  any  one  that  the 
old  lady  was  in  earnest,)  "  I  cannot  at  all  agree,  Mr. 
Freeman,  with  your  views  about  education.  Is  not 
one  of  the  worst  evils  we  have  to  contend  against,  a 
spirit  of  romance  and  poetry,  which  leads  young 
people  astray  in  all  directions?  I  have  seen  the  evil 
of  it,  in  my  day,  I  can  assure  you.  To  what  must  we 
attribute  the  elopements — hasty  and  unequal  mar- 
riages— broken  hearts,  which  so  often  make  domestic 
life  a  misery,  but  to  this?  Once  give  way  to  the 
imagination,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  it  will 
end  in.  All  the  proper  domestic  duties  are  neglected, 
the  household  left  to  itself;  all  the  useful  things 
which  a  housewife  ought  to  know,  are  despised,  and 
a  wife  is  turned  into  a  lady  who  can  sit  at  the  head 
of  a  table,  and  sing,  and  in  the  end  ruin  her  husband. 
I  cannot,  for  my  part,  see  the  use  of  music,  unless  one 
has  a  particular  taste  for  it.  I  don't  see  any  practical 
good  in  it.  It  is  much  better  to  learn  how  to  take 
care  of  a  household,  and  to  limit  its  expenses,  I  am 
sure.  It  is^ridiculous  to  see  people  sitting  down  to  a 
piano,  who  cannot  even  spell  their  own  language, 
filling  their  heads  with  fine  thoughts  which  they  can 
never  realize."  A  smile  passed  over  the  good  old 
Rector's  face,  but  he  was  too  religious  to  laugh  at 
simplicity  of  head  like  this,  and  he  quietly  said,  "  But 
you  know,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hutchins,  the  two  may 
possibly  go  together.  A  young  lady  need  not  alto- 
gether neglect  grammar,  no,  nor  even  the  science  of 
family  economy,  because  she  cultivates  her  love  for 
sweet  sounds."  "  Ah  !  Mr.  Montague,  we,  who  are 
sobered  by  experience,  may  think  so,  but  these  giddy 
things,"  and  here  Mrs.  Hutchins,  in  a  very  matronly 
way,  and  with  a  good  easy  smile,  patted  the  cheek  of 
the  younger  Miss  Montague,  who  was  sitting  close 
beside  her,  "  you  know,  will  spend  their  time  in  what  J 
they  like  best,  and  are  too  apt  to  neglect  that  which 
is  useful  for  what  is  more  showy.  People  ought  to 
be  practical  first,  and  then,  if  they  have  time,  acquire 
some  of  these  accomplishments,  if  they  have  a  taste 
for  them."  "  Well,  after  all,  Mrs.  Hutchins,  you 
must  not  be  frightened,  but  I  do  not  think  the  know- 
ledge of  domestic  economy — a  useful  thing  as  it  is  in 
its  way — the  most  necessary  part  of  a  young  lady's 
education,  or  even  of  what  is  required  for  a  wife;  and 
I  really  very  much  question  whether  a  thorough  edu- 
cation in  music  would  not  of  the  two,  if  I  were 
obliged  to  choose,  have  my  vote."  The  old  lady 
positively  almost  gasped  for  breath;  she  stared  at 
Mr.  Montague,  as  if  she  were  really  afraid  he  had 
suddenly  gone  mad,  and  was  about  to  put  her  excited 
feelings  into  words,  when  her  husband,  in  a  harsh, 
snubbing  tone,  suddenly  cried  out  from  another  part 
of  the  room,  whither  he  had  dragged  Charles  Mon- 
tague, "We  had  cars  given  us  as  well  as  stomachs, 
Mrs.  H.,  hadn't  we?  And  what  are  they  for,  if  it 
isn't  to  use  'em  ?" 

I  confess  I  never  felt  so  disposed  to  adopt  Mrs. 
Hutchins's  opinion  as  now,  and  I  ventured  to  remark 

mote  happiness  and  health.  There  is  every  probability  that  a 
general  improvement  in  our  taste  for  mzisic  would  really  improve 
our  morals.  We  should  indeed  be  more  apt  to  detect  discords,  but 
then  we  should  also  be  more  ready  to  avoid  their  causes,  and 
should  not  fail  to  perceive  that  those  feelings  which  admit  not  of 
cheerful,  chaste,  and  melodious  expression,  are  at  war  both  with 
soul  and  body.  A  wholesome  tnusical  education  is  perhaps  a 
necessary  part  of  high  religious  cultivation,  and  it  will  be  far  more 
valuable  to  children  than  the  catechistic  familiarity  with  great 
truths,  which  being  committed  to  memory  as  a  task,  are  alas  !  too 
apt  for  ever  after  to  be  associated  with  dark  ideas,  instead  of  directing 
the  soul  to  the  Maker  of  illuminated  worlds."  This,  though 
expressed  in  loose  and  rhetorical  speech,  implies  a  deep  truth. 
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(much  more  I  confess  from  opposition  than  because  I 
thought  so),  "  But  there  is  a  danger  of  dreaming  away 
one's  life,  especially  in  the  case  of  young  ladies,  if  they 
are  encouraged  too  much  to  neglect  the  daily  duties 
before  them."  Of  course  this  was  true,  but  it  was 
common-place,  and  out  of  place  too,  for  this  is  not  the 
danger  now,  at  all  events;  and  I  felt  heartily  ashamed, 
when  Montague,  who  had  now  joined  the  circle,  said 
in  a  tone  which  I  knew  by  heart,  "  Yes,  people 
should  not  forget,  you  know,  Mrs.  Hutch  ins,  that  they 
have  bodies.  They  may  have  musical  ears,  and  fine 
fancies,  and  all  that,  and  fall  in  love,  and  run  away 
with  captivating  young  gentlemen  without  a  shilling, 
or  a  chance  of  getting  one.  But  we  know,"  and  here 
he  looked  with  a  dubious  smile  into  the  old  lady's 
admiring  face,  "  that  all  this  fine  romance  will  soon 
evaporate  without  money.  Money's  the  thing,  I  say; 
you  can  do  anything  with  that;  you  can  buy  love, 
and  music,  and  all  the  other  things,  but  what  can  you 
do  without  money,  eh  ?"  "  Well,  I  don't  quite  agree 
with  you  there,  Mr.  Charles.  I  think  people  are  very 
foolish  who  marry  without  a  comfortable  settlement 
to  begin  with,  but  they  must  have  something  else 
beside.  The  wife  must  know  how  to  maintain  her 
establishment,  and  to  have  an  observant  eye  over  the 
servants  (which  is  a  great  thing),  and  to  make  her 
husband's  home  happy  and  comfortable,  and  to  order 
her  family  aright.  But  I  quite  agree  with  you  that 
this  will  not  do  without  money."  The  conversation 
here  ended  with  Mr.  *  Hutchins  saying  to  his  wife, 
"Charlotte,  are  you  going  to  stop  here  all  night? 
Do  you  know  what  time  it  is?"  Whereupon  poor 
Charlotte  rose  from  her  chair,  and,  preceded  by  Miss 
Montague,  went  upstairs  to  robe.  They  shook  hands 
and  left;  Mr.  Hutchins  with  a  gloomy,  sour  scowl  on 
his  face.  Something  had  evidently  put  him  in  a 
sulky  humour.  Immediately  on  theiv  leaving,  Miss 
Montague  began  to  amuse  herself  most  unmercifully 
at  their  expense,  yet  evidently  without  the  smallest 
particle  of  malice,  but  out  of  pure  spirits.  Whereupon 
old  Mr.  Montague,  rising,  said,  "  I  am  sure  you  must 
be  very  tired,  young  ladies  ;  so  permit  me  to  light  your 
candle."  The  two  glided  to  him,  and  twining  their 
arms  round  him,  both  kissed  him  on  his  forehead  and 
left  the  room.    Thus  ended  this  memorable  evening. 

June  23c?. — This  morning  at  breakfast  there  was  a 
running  conversation  about  the  great  subject  of 
yesterday.  Old  Mr.  Montague,  in  confirmation  of 
what  he  had  said  to  Mrs.  Mutch.ins,  told  us  of1  an 
institution  at  Hamburg,  for  the  education  of  children, 
taken  from  among  the  worst  of  the  population.  The 
most  important  instrument  is  music;  and  it  has 
never  been  known  to  fail  in  the  end.  One  boy  was  at 
first  quite  insensible  to  the  treatment.  No  amount  of 
kindness  affected  him  ;  and  at  last  he  set  fire  to  the 
master's  house,  in  which  lay  a  sickbed-ridden  mother. 
The  boy  knew  this;  and  fancied  that  he  could  thus 
effectually  rouse  his  master,  who  had  never  yet  shown 
himself  harsh  towards  him,  by  burning  the  helpless 
old  woman.  The  fire  was  with  much  difficulty 
quenched.  The  boy  was  sent  for,  and  of  course 
expected  severe  punishment.  Instead  of  this,  the 
master  led  him  to  the  organ,  and  played  a  touching 
and  plaintive  strain  to  him.  The  boy  was  subdued  to 
tears,  and  was  eventually  reclaimed.  "  Of  course," 
said  Mr.  Montague,  "this  must  be  in  close  connexion 
with  religion,  if  it  would  succeed  in  the  long  run  ;  but 
I  am  sure  we  neglect  a  great  gift  of  God,  most  powerful 
and  most  mysterious  in  operation,  when  we  put  it  so 

(1)  A  fact. 


in  the  back-ground.    It  should,  by  rights,  be  employed 
as  much  as  possible  in  religion  and  in  education,  and 
be  intermingled  with  the  vital  forms  of  the  state.  In 
this  the  ancients  judged  more  rightly  than  we  of  this 
day."     "  Only  fancy  Mrs.  Hutchins  hearing  you  say 
that,  papa,"  Miss  Montague  remarked.  "  It  was  as 
well  therefore,  was  it  not,  Mary,  that  I  did  not  say  it 
before  her?    She  means  well,  but  does  not  quite 
understand  these  subjects,  which  circumstances  have 
rather  pressed  on  the  consideration  of  this  generation. 
It  is  a  terrible  thing,  even  on  so  small  a  subject,  to 
puzzle  and  bewilder,  without  the  prospect  of  some 
great  good.    A  word  may  often  be  necessary,  as  a 
witness  to  truth  ;  more,  a  sin.    But  you  must  pardon 
me,  Mr.  Freeman,  for  indulging  in  a  family  homily. 
I  do  not  often  do  it,  I  believe. — I  am  afraid  you  must 
have  thought  oddly  of  this  same  lady."    I  said,  "  I 
thought  she  was  a  little  weak  in  her  head,  and  very 
prosy."    "Yes,  that  she  is,  undoubtedly,"  he  replied, 
"  but  she's  a  good  woman,  and  very  liberal,    You  saw 
the  worst  of  her  last  night.    She  is  very  simple,  and 
devotedly  fond  of  her  husband."    "Which,"  said  I, 
glancing  at  Miss  Montague,  where  I  knew  I  should 
have  sympathy  for  what  I  was  going  to  say,  "proves 
her  simple  indeed."    The  Rector  made  no  reply,  but 
looked  very  grave.    Not  so,  Miss  Montague.  "That 
husband  of  hers  is  a  perfect  bear.    One  does  not  know 
whether  there  is  most  to  laugh  at,  or  despise  in  him  : 
is  he  not  a  character,  Mr.  Freeman?"    "  Will  you 
give  me  another  cup  of  tea,  Ellen  ?"  interposed  her 
father,  "  and  let  me  know  your  plans,  as  I  think  I  can 
manage  to  join  your  walk  to-day,  if  you  do  not  go  far 
away  from  the  village."    He  thus  effectually  stopped 
the  conversation  in  his  quiet  way.    It  was  arranged 
that  we  should  call  on  Miss  Hawkner,  only  sister  of 
Colonel  Hawkner,  with  whom  she  lives. 

We  did  not  go  in  the  afternoon  to  call  on  the  Colonel 
and  his  sister,  as  at  first  proposed,  because  Mr. 
Montague  would  rather  walk  with  us  the  half-day  he 
had  to  spare  than  go  visiting.  I  half  fancied  that  the 
complaint  about  the  bells,  and  other  similar  things, 
had  very  much  to  do  with  this  expressed  wish  of  the 
Rector. 

Young  Montague  took  us  a  walk  to  as  beautiful  a 
little  peep  of  scenery  as  one  can  well  see.  We  pur- 
sued our  way  along  a  quiet  lane,  with  high  banks  on 
either  side,  till  it  was  finished  by  a  gate,  which  opened 
on  a  path  leading  down  to  an  old  farm-house,  which 
lay  in  the  midst  of  a  valley,  backed  by  an  amphitheatre 
of  rising  ground,  covered  by  a  copse.  We  passed 
through  this  gate,  and  thence  into  another  to  the  right, 
which  brought  us  to  a  steep  eminence,  running  along 
the  whole  length  of  two  fields,  which  sloped  down 
almost  perpendicularly  to  a  very  narrow  and  rapid 
river,  whose  serpentine  windings  we  could  see  for  a 
great  distance,  like  a  silver  thread  in  the  green  grass. 
The  eminence  was  so  steep,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  go 
down  it  without  the  assistance  of  a  stick  or  something 
of  the  sort.  Half  way  down  there  was  a  clump  of 
elms,  under  the  shadow  of  which  we  sat,  while  I  read 
to  them  part  of  one  of  Shakspeare's  romantic  comedies- 
We  were  quite  shut  out  from  the  lane  by  a  very  high 
quick-set  hedge,  so  that  we  were  enjoying  the  com- 
pletest  solitude  of  nature.  It  was  almost  a  shame  to 
break  it  by  reading.  The  most  startling  sound  we 
heard  was  the  occasional  splash  of  some  water-rat  into 
the  stream. 

We  all  had  an  invitation  awaiting  us  on  our  return, 
to  dine  with  Mr.  Hutchins  on  the  28th.  Another  such 
evening ! 

'  (To  he  continued.) 
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THE  LAST  AGE.1 

BY  THOMAS  NORTON  HARPER. 

Such  things  was  I  revolving  in  my  thoughts  as  I 
wandered  one  fine  evening  in  Autumn  on  the  sea- 
shore. The  place  was  a  wide  bay,  defended  on  either 
side  by  dark  rocky  cliffs,  which  were  at  the  time 
half  veiled  in  the  glowing  mist  of  a  clear  October 
sunset.  The  nearer  headlands  stood  out  in  sharp 
outline  against  the  pure  sky,  and  were  fringed  at 
their  base  with  a  white  border  of  foam  ;  while  in  the 
distance  the  coast  gradually  softened  into  the  purple 
sky  of  commencing  twilight.  The  sun  was  pillowing 
himself  in  the  calm  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and,  in 
departing,  left  a  deep  blush  where  the  unclouded  sky 
mingled  in  indistinct  union  with  the  horizon  of 
waters.  This,  and  the  tender  primrose  tint,  as  it 
melted  off  into  the  deepening  blue,  threw  their 
mingled  brightness  on  the  steeps,  relieving  their 
frowning  gloom  with  a  softness  and  unearthly  repose. 
The  air  was  motionless,  and  the  gulls,  as  they  floated 
with  unfluttering  wing  over  the  surface  of  the  deep, 
echoed  the  peaceful  voice  of  Nature.  Not  far  away, 
in  green  sloping  pastures,  visible  from  the  long  sandy 
beach,  I  heard  . the  soothing  tinkle  of  the  sheep-bell, 
and  near  about  the  musical  voice  of  the  farm-house 
boy,  as  he  drove  the  cattle  home  to  their  sheltering 
sheds.  All  things  came  upon  the  human  soul  with 
the  breath  of  peace.  It  seemed  as  though  Nature, 
tired  with  the  noise  and  petty  squabbles  of  the 
narrowr-minded  town,  was  being  lulled  to  rest,  like  a 
weary  infant,  in  the  cradle  of  Love. 

I  gazed  on  the  clear  green  surface  of  sleeping 
Ocean,  and  dreamily  pondered  on  the  mysteries  of 
the  book  of  holy  symbols  open  before  me ;  and  I 
wondered  more  and  more  at  the  wretchedness  of  a 
utilitarian  age,  which  could  find  no  time,  and  feel  no 
taste,  for  studies  such  as  these.  And  suddenly  a 
faint  ripple  stole  upon  the  near  surface  of  the  sea, 
and  streams  of  golden  light  danced  like  gems  of 
heaven  on  the  curling  wavelets,  and  a  soft  wild 
whisper  of  unearthly  music  floated  around  me.  A 
shining  cloud  rose  dripping  from  out  the  womb  of 
waters,  and  I  trembled  with  awe,  mingled  with  fear 
aud  expectation.  Gradually  the  dewy  cloud  dissolved 
into  human  shape,  and  one  like  unto  a  woman  of 
immortal  beauty  stood  before  me.  She  was  robed  in 
dazzling  white,  and  round  her  waist  glowed  a  bright 
rainbow.  Hair,  such  as  I  never  gazed  on  before, 
flowed  wildly  around  her,  and  a  fragrance,  as  of  a 
garden  of  flowers,  breathed  sweetest  incense  upon 
me.  I  stood  motionless — abashed  and  wondering. 
And  a  voice  like  the  sound  of  a  wind-harp,  awaked 
to  life  by  the  breath  of  summer  zephyrs,  .floated 
towards  me  on  the  charmed  air. 

"Mortal  of  earth,  I  have  seen  thy  many  thoughts, 
which  thou  hast  had  with  thyself  in  thy  wanderings 
beside  my  wide  home  :  for  to  me  the  inmost 
thoughts  of  men  are  as  clear  as  are  the  countless 
ships  which  pass  over  me,  while  1  rest  in  the  coral 
caves  of  my  birth.  This  is  one  of  the  precious  gifts 
granted  to  our  race.  Thou  marvellest,  doubtless,  who 
it  is  that  speaks  with  thee.  Behold  in  me  one  of  the 
many  Mermaids,  with  whom  great  Neptune,  our  sire, 
has  peopled  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  Many  ages  of 
men  have  already  passed  6ince  he  fashioned  me; 
and  yet  more  shall  come  after  them.  But  I  remain 
till  the  curtain  of  creation  is  rent  in  twain  by  our 
great  elemental  foe;  for  such  is  my  fate.  Thus 
much  I  tell  thee.    As  to  the  thoughts  of  thy  mind, 

(1)  Continued  from  p.  41. 


they  are  good ;  for  no  more  degenerate  race  has 
been  born  on  this  gross  earth,  than  that  which  has 
but  now  come  to  an  end.  I  will  relate  to  thee  much 
that  will  give  light  to  what  I  say. 

"  I  was  many  centuries  back  resting  in  a  hollow  cave 
of  the  yEgaean  (as  they  call  that  sea  which  rolls  be- 
tween the  lands  of  Greece  and  Asia),  on  my  way  to 
the  central  palace  of  our  common  father.  And  iEolus, 
in  the  wildness  of  caprice,  suddenly  led  a  fierce 
cohort  of  winds  against  our  hoary  sire.  It  was  no 
common  battle.  Neptune  sent  out  his  voice  of  fury, 
and  heaved  exceeding  tumultuously,  while  howling 
iEolus  laughed  hoarsely  at  his  rage,  and  the  sea 
grew  white  with  foam.  At  such  an  evil  time  was  a 
ship  from  one  of  the  fairest  of  earthly  cities  f  Athens, 
men  called  her)  midway  on  the  deep.  And  the 
tempest  poured  out  its  fury  on  it,  and  it  sunk  with  all 
that  were  therein,  near  to  the  cavern  where  I  was 
eyeing  them  with  pity.  They  were  brave  men  that 
wrere  in  that  ship,  and  their  spirits,  while  they  waited 
to  be  led  to  old  Charon,  talked  with  me.  One  there 
was  among  them  of  nobler  and  more  generous 
mould  than  the  rest:  he  was,  they  said,  their 
leader;  and  they  had  been  sent  under  his  rule  to 
found  another  city  on  the  eastern  shore,  like  to  the 
old  one  they  had  left.  And  there  was  armour  on 
their  backs  when  they  sank;  and  a  daring,  even  in 
death,  rested  on  the  faces  of  their  bodies.  They  had 
given  up  a  home  for  which  their  sires  had  fought  and 
bled, — in  which  they  were  born,  and  where  they  had 
lived  to  years  of  manhood ;  and  they  were  then  on 
their  way,  in  the  spirit  of  adventure,  to  settle  in 
some  unknown  place.  They  talked  much  of  heroes, 
and  dire  battles,  and  of  noble  temples,  and  of  their 
dear  fatherland.  Yet  they  wept  not,  but  yielded 
sternly  to  their  fate.  And  in  their  ship  they  had 
nothing  save  necessary  raiment,  and  common  food 
which  mortals  require,  and  sacred  vestments  for  their 
priests,  and  vessels  for  the  service  of  their  temples. 
There  was  so  little  money  that  they  could  scarcely 
find  wherewith  to  pay  the  old  ferryman  his  customary 
obolus.  But  I  saw  a  wonder.  Amid  the  various 
scattered  pieces  of  the  wreck,  lo !  there  was  a  flame 
of  fire  Jburniag..  It  was  pure,  so  as  no  water  could 
quench  it.  It  had  been  kindled  at  the  perpetual 
flame  which  ever  burned  on  the  Prytaneum  of  the 
mother  city;  and  they  were  bearing  it  with  pious 
care  to  their  expected  place  of  rest.  The  Gods 
willed  not  that  a  flame  of  such  sacred  devotion 
should  suffer  damage;  wherefore  it  burned  clear 
and  bright  beside  me.  Close  by  were  many  writings 
also.  They  were  copies  of  the  laws  and  customs  of 
their  fathers. 

"  It  was  many  centuries  after  this  that  I  was  in  the 
same  parts,  in  the  changeless  waters  of  the  great  sea 
which  lies  between  Europe  and  Africa.  And  there 
were  many  ships  upon  the  surface ;  most  of  which 
belonged  to  the  race  of  the  Franks,  or  of  your  island 
fellows.  They  were  on  their  way  to  the  holy  land  of 
Palestine,  and  were  hoping  to  assist  in  the  siege  of 
Acre,  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  Moslems.  The 
night  was  pitchy  dark,  without  a  star  to  give  light, 
and  in  the  darkness  two  vessels  of  your  English 
people  dashed  with  great  violence  against  each  other, 
and  sunk  in  a  moment  with  their  crews.  And  the 
mortals  in  them,  tor,  were  cased  in  armour,  and  many 
weapons  of  war  were  with  them,  and  on  their  vesture 
was  marked  the  symbol  of  their  holy  faith.  Little 
else  was  there  to  behold.  They  talked  much  of 
Richard  their  lord,  and  of  Phiiip  Augustus  the 
Frank,  and  the  fierceness  of  one  Saladin,  a  mighty 
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infidel;  and  they  spoke  sadly  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
and  wept.  Many  told  of  wives  and  babes  whom 
they  had  left  behind.  And  one,  young  and  glorious 
to  behold,  whispered  his  father's  name  with  quivering 
lip,  who  was,  he  said,  looking  out  for  his  soon  return. 
I  comforted  him  by °a  promise  to  reveal  his  blissful 
end,  if  I  were  permitted,  in  a  vision  of  the  night. 
Beside  the  most  of  them  there  waited  a  bright  angel. 
And  I  soon  missed  them  ;  for  they  passed  away  in 
company.  There  was,  however,  one  of  whom  I  took 
much  note.  He  was  spare  of  body  ;  and  his  soul  was 
more  bright  and  dazzling  than  the  rest.  Beside  him 
was  a  holy  book,  which  lie  had  clasped  to  his  bosom 
as  he  sank  in  the  waters,  together  with  a  plain  cross 
glittering  with  tear-drops.  He  was  a  minister  of 
God.  Aiid  their  swords  rusted  not,  for  they  were  of 
heavenly  temper ;  and  their  bodies  were  fresh  and 
bright,  for  they  had  been  wonderfully  changed  even 
on  earth  in  a  way  I  wot  not  of. 

"  Again  some  centuries  passed,  and  I  was  nearer 
this  your  land,  in  the  wide  sea-plains  of  the  Atlantic. 
Up  above  me  was  a  large  island,  with  rough  broken 
coast,  much  like  this  which  you  see  behind  you. 
Against  a  large  sunken  rock  near  that  island  a  ship, 
sailing  from  your  shores,  struck;  and,  through  the 
leak  which  was  made,  the  sea  poured  in.  Those  on 
board  used  the  pumps,  while  they  could  ;  but  still 
the  vessel  filled,  and  at  last  plunged  headlong  to  the 
bottom.  A  few  tried  to  escape  in  an  open  boat,  but 
the  sea  presently  took  them,  and  they  joined  the 
rest.  Oh !  it  was  a  strange  sight !  Puny  mortals 
were  these,  full  of  fear  and  agony  of  soul.  And  they 
looked  dark  and  dwarfish.  All  their  talk  was  of 
bank-notes,  letters  of  credit,  bills  of  lading,  the  prices 
in  the  markets,  lists  of  sales,  and  bankruptcies.  Some 
sailors  were  among  them,  and  they  were  swearing, 
— all  save  one.  He  was  speechless  with  terror.  There 
was  one  worse  than  the  rest,  who  was  but  half-con- 
scious, and  awaking  from  a  drunken  revel.  It  was 
their  captain.  Spread  around  were  bales  of  cotton, 
and  casks  of  wine,  and  packages  of  goods  ;  a  great 
number  of  papers  also,  but  they  were  covered  with 
figures,  and  with  lists  of  various  articles.  Much 
money  there  was,  too,  scattered  here  and  there,  and 
much  food.  In  the  bottom  of  a  box  I  spied  a  solitary 
Bible,  but  it  was  filled  with  patterns  of  cloths.  And 
speedily  many  sea-serpents,  and  large  worms,  such 
as  the  eye  of  living  man  never  saw,  gathered  round, 
and  crept  over  these  bodies,  and  things  that  lay 
about.  And  all  began  to  moulder,  and  be  loathsome. 
I  heard,  too,  a  dull  sound,  as  of  clustering  vampyres, 
and  ....  but  it  is  too  horrible  for  mortal  ears. 

"Once  more  I  was  in  the  far-off  waters  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  and  a  great  storm  arose,  and  a 
vessel  full  of  human  souls  sunk  close  to  where  I  was 
floating  in  the  hidden  depths  ;  and  all  therein  were 
in  miserable  plight.  Coarse  they  were  of  body,  and 
the  souls  of  the  most  were  stained  with  heavy  evil 
doings.  The  hands  of  many  had  the  mark  of  a  deep 
red  ring  at  the  wrist;  and  their  words  were  hardened 
and  sensual.  They  talked  of  thievish  feats,  of  the 
prisons  in  which  they  had  been  lodged,  the  events 
which  had  happened  at  their  trial ;  and  all  things 
human  and  divine  were  made  food  for  jests  and 
vulgar  ribaldry.  As  before,  there  were  sailors,  and 
one  who  was  their  captain;  and  he  had  rule  also  over 
the  multitude,  both  over  those  who  had  the  mark  of 
the  ring,  and  the  others.  There  was  little  in  the 
ship,  save  the  commonest  things  for  dressing,  for 
eating,  and  drinking.  But  there  were  spirits  in  great 
plenty.    These  were  men  who  had  broken  the  laws, 


or  poor  starving  vagrants,  who  had  no  choice  but  to 
leave  their  land,  and  women  of  the  basest  of  their 
kind.  And  these  were  sent  out  to  people  a  colony  ! 
There  was  no  flame  here  ;  no  thoughts  of  heroism, 
and  self-forgetfulness ;  no  Cross.  In  the  place  of  all 
this  there  was  a  shipload  of  vice.  Such  was  the 
English  notion  of  colonization. 

'•  The  sea  therefore  bears  its  witness,  mortal  thinker  ; 
and  its  deep  could  teach  many  a  wise  lesson  to  the 
men  of  your  generation.  But  I  have  done  my  bid- 
ding. Thou  shalt  now  see  me  no  more."  So  say- 
ing, my  teacher  passed  in  a  cloud,  as  she  had  appeared 
at  her  coming,  and  vanished  in  the  clear  green  waters. 

"  And  what  hope  have  we  for  the  future?"  I  asked 
myself,  as  I  turned  to  go  back  to  the  town  in  the 
gathering  shades  of  hasting  night.  "  Will  this  Age 
profit  by  the  history  of  its  predecessor?  Surely  there 
are  signs  of  the  birth  of  deeper  principles  in  the 
throes  of  many  nations.  Deep  questions  are  being 
anxiously  raised  in  more  places  than  one,  and  by 
many  voices.  And  these  questions  must  needs  have 
an  answer; — who  shall  answer  them?  There  are 
tokens  of  new  enthusiasm  ; — who  shall  direct  it  ?  It 
cannot  be  stayed;  such  an  attempt  were  neither 
wise  nor  practicable.  The  reanimation  of  a  half- 
drowned  body  is  too  painful  for  a  man  to  risk  drown-  I 
ing  afresh.  A  relapse  into  former  torpor  would  be 
fatal  indeed.  A  night  long  and  pitchy  dark,  and 
starless,  has  for  a  while  brooded  over  the  earth ;  but 
the  jocund  smile  of  a  holy  morning  even  now  peeps 
over  the  distant  hills.  And  the  night  passes  away, 
and  a  day  of  promise  dawns ;  and  sweet  voices  of 
better  things  rise  on  the  wind." 

Thus  did  I  meditate,  when  from  afar  I  heard  a 
voice  say,  "  Stranger,  come  and  see."  And  my  eyes 
opened  on  a  new  earth  ;  whereon  grew  only  the 
myrtle  and  the  laurel,  intwined  with  roses  and  lilies. 
And  I  spied  a  passion-flower.  I  saw,  too,  golden  cities, 
jewel-clad,  shining  as  the  sun.  And  I  heard  purest 
melodies  of  ravishing  sweetness ;  and  bright-phan- 
tomed  visions  of  things  beautiful,  noble,  generous, 
flitted  by  on  wings  as  are  those  of  birds  of  paradise. 
And  there  was  peace.  And  there  were  no  storms, 
nor  clouds,  but  heavenly  light  of  sunshine;  and  birds 
sang  merrily;  and  strange  voices  floated  in  the  air  in 
jubilee, — whence  I  knew  not.  And  there  was  One 
....  But  I  could  endure  no  more  ;  for  I  was  not 
pure  enough,  and  words  fail. 

I  passed  on,  and  it  was  as  though  I  had  rested  in  I 
the  dim  solemn  light  of  a  quiet  church. 

Whe  RE  IS  THE  KEY  TO  THE  FUTURE  ?  L.ET  THE  f 
SEERS   ANSWER.  j 


MARGUERITE  OF  PROVENCE.1 
Chap.  III. — The  Origin  of  Marseilles. 

"  It  is  a  charming  history,  I  assure  you,"  said 
Marguerite  la  Blanche.  "  France  was  formerly 
called  Gaul :  it  was  invaded  by  several  nations,  but 
since  Brunette  wishes  that  I  should  speak  of  Provence 
alone,  I  will  only  mention  the  people  who  came  to 
establish  themselves  here,  the  Ligurians. 

"  The  large  bay  which  the  sea  forms  in  Marseilles 
existed  at  that  time,  but  there  were  no  houses,  or 
even  cottages:  it  was  a  wild,  uncultivated  land, 
belonging  to  a  territory  situated  at  some  leagues 
distance,  and  which  I  have  good  reason  to  suppose 
was  the  town  of  Aix ;  it  was  called  Segobregia. 
A  king,  named  Nanu,  reigned  over  this  people,  and 

(1)  Concluded  from  page  42. 
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I  will  tell  you  something  which  in  my  opinion  does 
honour  to  the  manners  of  the  country,  and  especially 
to  the  wisdom  and  good  sense  of  the  young  girls  of 
that  epoch,  and  that  is,  that  it  was  they  who  chose 
their  hushands.  The  parents  limited  their  authority 
to  assembling  at  a  banquet  on  a  certain  day  the 
young  men  whom  they  considered  suitable  to  their 
daughter,  and  she  signified  her  choice  by  presenting 
a  drinking  cup  to  one  of  them. 

"Now,  600  years  before  Christ,  that  is,  as  I  cal- 
culate, 1834  years  from  this,  a  Phocian  vessel  landed 
at  this  coast,  at  that  time  uninhabited.  Euxenius,  the 
commander  of  the  vessel,  was  the  only  one  of  the 
crew  that  left  it,  and  he  advanced  alone  to  explore 
the  country.  After  walking  a  long  time  he  reached 
the  territory  of  the  Segobregians.  He  had  but  just 
entered  it,  when  he  saw  a  poor  old  woman  who  had 
fallen  from  her  mule;  he  raised  her  and  lifted 
her  upon  her  beast,  but  having  had  a  leg  broken  by 
the  fall,  she  could  not  sit  upright.  The  young  Phocian 
then  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  the  old  woman  pointed 
out  her  dwelling  to  him  ;  it  was  that  of  King  Nanu, 
at  whose  house  she  was  almost  like  a  member  of  the 
familv,  because  she  had  nursed  the  king's  wife,  Queen 
Mabb. 

"  As  they  went  along,  the  old  woman  told  Euxenius 
that  that  very  day  the  young  and  beautiful  Gyptis, 
the  king's  daughter,  was  to  select  a  husband;  and  at 
the  same  moment,  and  as  Euxenius,  still  bearing  his 
charge,  approached  the  king's  palace,  he  saw  a  tall 
and  beautiful  girl,  attended  by  several  servants,  ad- 
vancing towards  them.  It  was  Gyptis,  who  having 
seen  from  a  distance  the  accident  which  had  befallen 
her  nurse,  was  flying  to  her  assistance.  She  expressed 
her  acknowledgments  to  the  young  Phocian,  whom 
the  attendants  hastened  to  relieve  of  his  burden ; 
and  Euxenius  returned  musing  on  the  graceful  salu- 
tation, and  the  air,  at  once  majestic,  kind,  and  simple, 
of  the  charming  Gyptis. 

"  King  Nanu  ranked  hospitality  among  the  virtues 
which  should  be  practised  by  the  great,  and  having 
heard  that  strangers  had  landed  on  his  coast,  he  sent 
to  invite  Euxenius  and  his  Greeks  to  his  daughter's 
bridal  banquet :  they  came.  To  the  great  disappoint- 
ment of  Euxenius,  Gyptis  did  not  appear  at  the  repast, 
but  towards  the  close  she  entered  the  room,  holding 
in  her  hand  a  cup  filled  with  wine.  She  glanced 
rapidly  at  the  assembled  guests,  then  advancing  with 
graceful  timidity,  she  presented  the  goblet  to  Euxenius: 
and  then,  as  all  the  young  men  murmured,  for  they 
were  enraged  at  her  preference  of  a  stranger,  she, 
blushing  at  once  with  modesty  and  pleasure,  related 
the  touching  incident  of  the  morning.  'He  who 
respects  old  age  and  weakness,'  added  she,  in  con- 
clusion, '  can  never  be  otherwise  than  a  good  husband, 
a  good  father,  and  a  good  king.'  " 

"  That  was  a  strange  conclusion,"  interrupted  Mar- 
guerite la  Blonde,  "to  marry  a  man  because  he  had 
picked  up  an  old  woman  !  " 

"Nay,  Blondette,"  replied  her  cousin,  "it  was 
because  Euxenius  had  by  this  action  given  proof  that 
he  was  possessed  of  a  kind  and  good  heart." 

"I  see,"  said  Marguerite  la  Brune,  "that  Blon- 
dette would  not  have  been  fascinated  by  it." 

"No,  truly,"  said  the  Blonde  Marguerite;  "in  the 
place  of  Gyptis,  I  should  have  chosen  the  greatest 
man  of  them  all,  the  most  noble,  the  most  courageous, 
— a  king,  if  there  were  one  among  the  number." 

"I  should  have  chosen  the  handsomest,"  said  Bru- 
nette. 

"And  I  should  have  done  as  Gyptis  did;  I  should 


have  chosen  the  best ;  and  King  Nanu  was  of  my 
opinion,  for  he  approved  with  transport  of  his  daugh- 
ter's choice ;  he  accepted  Euxenius  as  his  son-in-law, 
and  endowed  him  with  the  lands  surrounding  the  bay 
where  he  had  arrived.  Euxenius  built  on  it,  and 
founded  the  town  of  Massalia,  now  called  Marseilles: 
and  neither — neither, — my  story  is  finished,"  added 
Blanchette  quickly  as  she  blushed  and  rose,  for  she 
had  just  perceived  a  man's  hat  behind  the  pillar,  and 
two  large  black  eyes  fixed  stedfastly  upon  her. 

Chat.  IV. — The  Bridegroom. 

Seeing  himself  discovered,  the  stranger  advanced 
towards  the  three  young  girls;  but  before  he  could 
approach  and  offer  an  excuse  for  his  intrusion,  they, 
like  three  startled  doves,  had  taken  flight  across  the 
gardens,  and  turning  into  the  alleys  shaded  with 
sycamores  and  palm-trees  they  soon  disappeared  from 
the  stranger's  view.  Still  running  breathlessly  they 
stopped  not  until  they  met  an  old  peasant  woman, 
with  whom  we  have  already  made  acquaintance, 
namely,  Mise  Millette,  who  asked  them  with  all  the 
familiarity  of  an  old  and  favoured  servant  (she  had 
nursed  one  of  the  three  Marguerites),  where  they  were 
running  thus  scared  and  terrified. 

The  Brune  Marguerite  told  her  the  cause  of  their 
alarm. 

"  So,  then,  you  have  seen  Louis  the  Ninth!"  replied 
Mise  Millette. 

"  How !  Louis  the  Ninth !  "  repeated  the  three 
young  girls,  in  amazement. 

"  Yes,  Louis  the  Ninth,  the  King  of  France,  the  son 
of  Blanche  of  Castille,  who  is  come  to  marry  my 
foster-child,  Marguerite  of  Provence,  my  little  Blan- 
chette," added  she,  deposing  one  of  her  great  kisses, 
called  with  good  reason  nurses'  kisses,  on  the  forehead 
of  Marguerite  la  Blanche. 

.  "  What !  Blanchette  is  going  to  be  queen  of  France?" 
cried  the  two  other  Marguerites  together,  but  in  very 
different  tones  ; — Marguerite  la  Brune,  with  the  regret 
of  losing  a  friend,  Marguerite  la  Blonde,  with  an 
accent  of  jealousy  mingled  with  rage. 

"And  how  do  you  know  that,  Nonnou?  "  inquired 
the  daughter  of  Beranger  the  Third. 

"Do  I  not  know  everything?  do  they  keep  any 
secrets  from  me  at  the  palace?  and  if  you  will  keep 
the^secret  for  me,  my  little  angels,  I  will  tell  you  all 
that  I  know." 

"  Oh  !  do  Mise,  pray,"  cried  two  of  the  Marguerites, 
the  Blonde  and  the  Brune. 

"Cousins,  cousins,"  remonstrated  the  daughter  of 
the  Count  of  Provence,  "shall  we  be  so  dishonourable 
as  to  endeavour  to  find  out  this, — what  my  father  has 
not  thought  fit  to  tell  us?  Oh!  curiosity  is  always  wrong." 

"I  will  take  it  upon  my  own  responsibility,  little 
saint,"  said  the  nurse,  longing  to  tell  all,  "for  King 
Louis  the  Ninth  wanted  to  play  us  a  trick,  but  I  took 
it  into  my  Provencal  head  that  it  was  he  who  should 
have  his  nose  cut,  as  the  proverb  says.  Know,  then, 
that  this  fine  prince  wishes  to  look  twice  before  he 
marries  my  foster-child;  he  wishes  to  see,  to  observe, 
to  consider;  it  is  not  so  much  a  princess  that  he  wants, 
as  a  good  woman,  an  amiable  and  sensible  wife. 
Now,  to  this  end,  he  came  this  morning  to  Marseilles 
incognito,  and  made  his  way  into  the  palace  under  the 
pretext  of  offering  a  falcon  to  the  princess  ;  but  I, 
warned  by  my  son,  who  was  on  guard  this  morning, 
and  who  recognised  the  seal  of  the  King  of  France  on 
the  permit  which  the  false  falconer  showed  him, 
followed  his  steps,  and  had  just  found  him  out,  when 
he  asked  me,  at  the  chapel  door,  which  of  the  three 
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Marguerites  was  Marguerite  of  Provence :  I  did  not 
tell  him  an  actual  falsehood,  but  I  let  him  suppose 
that  it  was  Mademoiselle  de  Bar." 

"  I ! "  said  Marguerite  la  Blonde,  crimson  with 
delight.  "  And  what  did  he  say  ?  did  he  think  me 
handsome  ?  " 

"  Could  he  think  you  otherwise?  "  said  Marguerite 
of  Provence,  with  affectionate  earnestness. 

"But,  after  all,  what  does  it  signify?"  continued 
Mademoiselle  de  Bar,  in  a  bitter,  ironical  tone.  "  This 
evening,  when  he  comes  to  court,  whether  under  his 
own  or  an  assumed  name,  he  will  see,  by  your  countess's 
coronet,  that  you  are  the  daughter  of  the  Count  of 
Provence,  and  his  choice  will  soon  be  made.  For 
what  signifies  it,  whether  you  please  him,  or  I?  a 
countess's  coronet  is  always  enchanting,  and  you  will 
be  Queen  of  France!  " 

"Dear  Blondette,"  said  Marguerite  sadly,  "the 
title  of  queen  does  not  give  happiness;  and  if  with 
his  crown  Louis  did  not  give  nie  his  heart,  royalty 
would  be  only  a  burden." 

"You  will  know  nothing  of  it,"  said  Mademoiselle 
de  Bar,  drily. 

"  Pardon  me, — everything,  if  you  will  assist  me," 
said  Marguerite. 

"  Explain  yourself,"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Bar. 

"  Louis  the  Ninth,"  said  Marguerite,  "is  here  in- 
cognito ;  he  is  come  to  seek  a  wife.  We  are  all  three 
of  good  family,  of  royal  blood ;  an  alliance  with  any 
one  of  us  would  not  blot  his  escutcheon.  Let  him 
choose  then;  let  us  be  dressed  alike  this  evening,  as 
we  were  this  morning  ;  or  since,  thanks  to  the  playful 
deception  of  my  dear  nurse,  he  thinks  that  Blondette 
is  the  daughter  of  Count  Beranger,  let  us  continue 
his  error.  Blondette  shall  this  evening  wear  my 
countess's  coronet ;  will  that  do?  " 

"  Admirably ! "  said  Mademoiselle  de  Bar,  with 
eagerness. 

"  I  will  say  a  word  to  my  father,"  continued 
Marguerite,  "so  that  he  may  not  betray  us.  That 
will  be  easy  for  him,  the  King  of  France  being  here 
incognito,  he  is  not  obliged  to  notice  him." 

Thus  conversing,  the  three  cousins  approached  the 
palace.  As  they  entered,  and  were  about  to  separate, 
Mademoiselle  de  Bar  said,  hesitatingly,  to  Marguerite 
of  Provence, — • 

"  If — supposing  me  the  daughter  of  Beranger, — 
Louis  the  Ninth  thought  me  handsome — and  asked 
my  hand  " 

"  Then  you  should  be  Queen  of  France,"  replied 
Marguerite,  smiling  pleasantly,  as  she  left  her  cousins 
and  went  to  find  her  father. 

Chap.  V. — -The  Falcon. 

i  The  court  of  Raymond  Beranger  the  Third,  Count 
of  Provence,  was  then  the  most  polished  in  Europe. 
Learning  and  science  flourished  there  in  all  their 
primitive  purity.  The  bards  and  poets  assembled 
there;  and  the  women,  to  whom  the  name  of  has 
bleu  had  not  yet  been  given,  to  intimate  that  their 
mind  and  talents  ranked  them  higher  than  others, 
did  not  disdain  sometimes  to  quit  the  spindle  for  the 
lyre,  the  needle  for  the  pen. 

Never  had  the  assembly  been  more  brilliant,  more 
elegant,  than  on  this  evening,  in  which  Mademoiselle 
de  Bar  appeared,  adorned  with  Marguerite's  bandeau 
of  pearls;  never  had  so  much  wit  and  gaiety 
animated  such  young  and  charming  faces. 

Louis  the  Ninth,  brought  up  in  camps,  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  severe  austerity  of  his  mother's  court, 
was  astonished  at  what  he  saw  and  heard.   He  dared 


not  display  his  rude  warrior  education  amidst  the 
refinement  of  the  graceful  courtiers;  he  kept  him- 
self apart,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  three  young  Mar- 
guerites, observing  all  three  attentively,  but 
addressing  none. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  evening,  as  the  cousins 
were  about  to  withdraw,  a  little  dwarf,  who  had  been 
brought  a  short  time  before  from  Paris,  and  who 
amused  the  court  of  Beranger  by  his  lively  sallies 
and  caustic  railleries,  approached  the  young 
countesses,  and  with  the  familiarity  which  was 
permitted  to  dwarfs  and  buffoons,  he  thus  addressed 
them  : — 

"  Fair  countesses,  I  am  come  from  a  distance  to 
marry  one  of  you;  but  before  making  a  choice,  I 
should  wish  to  know  what  i3  passing  in  your  feminine 
brains, — supposing  always  that  women  have  brains, 
which  several  ancient  authors  have  doubted.  To  this 
end,  I  have  taken  the  liberty,  noble  and  gracious 
ladies,  to  steal  from  you  that  which  touched  nearest 
the  place  usually  occupied  by  that  which  I  wish  to 
study;  from  you,  Marguerite  la  Blonde,  this  rose- 
coloured  knot;  from  you,  Marguerite  la  Blanche, 
this  blue  knot;  and  from  you,  Marguerite  la  Brune, 
this  gold-coloured  knot." 

Thus  saying,  the  dwarf  raised  his  three  knots  in 
the  air,  shook  them,  and  gliding  away  among  the 
guests,  disappeared  amid  the  bursts  of  laughter  ex- 
cited by  his  original  behaviour. 

The  three  cousins  laughed  liked  the  rest  at  this 
incident,  and  paid  no  attention  to  it,  or  considered  it 
of  any  consequence. 

The  next  morning,  at  sunrise,  Marguerite  of  Pro- 
vence, kneeling  in  her  chamber,  was  addressing  her 
angel-like  prayers  to  God,  when  she  was  disturbed 
in  her  devotion  by  a  light  fluttering  of  wings  against 
her  casement.  She  looked,  and  saw  her  blue  ribbon 
going  and  coming  in  the  air.  Astonished  at  this 
apparent  prodigy,  she  ran  to  her  window,  opened  it, 
and  immediately  a  bird  flew  into  the  room.  It  was 
a  falcon,  and  round  its  neck  was  passed  the  knot  of 
blue  ribbon  stolen  the  evening  before  by  the  dwarf. 
The  princess  took  the  bird,  which  was  perfectly  tame, 
and  untied  the  ribbon ;  a  paper  fell,  and  as  in  her 
surprise  she  let  go  the  falcon,  it  new  away  swiftly 
through  the  open  casement. 

Marguerite  picked  up  the  paper  mechanically.  It 
was  a  folded  parchment,  and  the  seal  was  impressed 
with  the  royal  arms  of  France;  on  it  was  inscribed, 

"  To  Marguerite  la  Blanche." 

Her  heart  beat  violently.  If  Louis  came  to  marry 
her,  she  thought,  why  not  address  himself  to  her 
father  ?  And  if  it  were  a  refusal,  was  it  to  her  that 
he  should  offer  the  affront?  Agitated,  uneasy,  she 
was  turning  and  re-turning  the  letter  in  her  hand, 
when  her  nurse,  Mise  Millette,  came  all  out  of 
breath  to  tell  her  that  her  father  had  sent  for  her  in 
great  haste.  The  princess  obeyed,  she  found  the 
count  in  high  displeasure. 

"  The  King  of  France  refuses  your  hand,"  said  he, 
"  and  has  even  had  the  audacity  to  ask  a  private 
interview  to  inform  me  of  a  choice  which  he  has 
made  in  my  court."  ^ 

"  That  is,  no  doubt,  why  he  has  written  to  me," 
said  Marguerite,  presenting  her  sealed  parchment  to 
her  father,  "  and  he  wishes  probably  to  marry 
Mademoiselle  de  Bar,  who  is  handsomer  than  I." 

"  He  would  be  a  fool  to  choose  merely  beauty," 
replied  the  count;  "and  I  cannot  believe  Louis  the 
Ninth,  so  renowned  for  his  wisdom,  capable  of  such 
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weakness."  Then  suddenly,  and  reading  as  he  spoke, 
he  exclaimed,  "  But  what  means  this  ?  He  refuses 
you,  and  proposes  for  you  !    Listen,  my  child. 

"  '  Mademoiselle, 

Until  now  I  have  learned  only 
to  conquer  and  to  govern.  I  cannot,  therefore,  write 
polished  phrases,  but  I  think  I  should  soon  learn  to 
love,  if  you  will  consent  to  marry  me. 

'Louis.'" 

"  That  means,  uncle,"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Bar, 
who  had  followed  her  cousin,  unperceived,  "  that  I 
am  punished  for  my  silly  vanity;  that  Louis  refuses 
me,  believing  me  to  be  your  daughter,  and  that 
Marguerite's  goodness  has  prevailed  over  my  beauty." 

Marguerite  of  Provence,  married  the  27th  May, 
1234,  to  Louis  the  Ninth,  devoted  herself  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  her  husband,  and  thus  the  felicity  of 
both  was  complete.  She  accompanied  Louis  every- 
where :  fatigues,  dangers,  scenes  of  warfare,  however 
repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  woman,  were  unable 
to  daunt  the  love-inspired  courage  of  the  wife.  In 
the  expedition  to  Egypt,  having  remained  at  Damietta 
while  the  king  was  engaged  in  battle,  the  town  was 
besieged  by  the  Saracens.  Marguerite  learned  that 
her  husband  was  made  prisoner;  then,  losing  all 
hope  of  being  delivered  by  him,  she  caused  all  her 
women  to  leave  the  apartment,  and  throwing  herself 
at  the  feet  of  an  old  chevalier,  a  devoted  servant  of 
the  King  of  France ;  she  told  him  she  would  never 
rise  till  he  had  granted  the  favour  she  solicited  of 
him. 

The  old  chevalier  having  given  his  word  to  do  so, 
the  queen  added,  shedding  floods  of  tears,  "  My  lord, 
what  I  implore  of  you,  on  the  faith  which  you  have 
plighted  me,  is  this,  that  if  Damietta  is  taken  by 
the  Saracens,  you  will  plunge  your  sword  into  my 
breast,  and  let  me  not  fall  living  into  their  hands." 

Upon  which  the  chevalier,  a  worthy  servant  of 
this  noble  queen,  simply  replied,  "  I  thought  of  it, 
madame." 

Three  clays  after,  she  brought  into  the  world  a  son 
named  Tristan,  on  account  of  the  melancholy  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  birth.  While  still  suffering 
and  confined  to  her  bed,  she  heard  that  the  garrison 
was  about  to  surrender.  She  immediately  sent  for 
the  principal  instigators  of  the  resolution,  and  spoke 
to  them  with  so  much  wisdom  and  eloquence  that  she 
made  them  renounce  a  design  which  would  have 
involved  the  ruin  of  the  crusaders. 

Some  days  after  this,  a  faithful  servant  of  Louis 
the  Ninth's  succeeded  in  entering  Damietta  ;  he  was 
not  the  bearer  of  any  parchment,  but  he  carried  to 
the  queen,  as  a  gift  from  the  king,  a  little  flower, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  length  of  its  journey,  was 
still  as  fresh  as  if  just  taken  from  the  ground,  with 
this  word  only  engraved  upon  the  bulb,  "Espere," 
(Hope.)  This  flower  was  unknown  to  the  queen,  but 
it  had  been  the  bearer  to  her  of  so  much  happiness 
that  she  preserved  it  during  her  whole  life. 

The  following  year,  restored  to  her  husband,  to 
liberty,  to  tranquillity,  to  her  country,  she  did  not 
forget  the  little  harbinger,  whose  rosy  hues  had  been 
to  her  the  first  token  of  returning  day  amid  that 
night  of  despondency  and  gloom.  She  planted  the 
bulb  of  her  flower  in  the  earth,  and  soon  saw  it  ger- 
minate, grow,  and  at  last  bear  new  red  flowers ;  it 
was  thus  that  the  ranunculus  was  imported  from 
Syria  to  France. 

When  Louis  the  Ninth,  enfeebled  in  health,  ex- 
hausted by  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  wearied  with 


government,  wished  to  renounce  the  world,  and  em- 
brace a  monastic  life,  he  was  deterred  by  Marguerite, 
who  observed  to  him,  with  that  correctness  of  judg- 
ment which  distinguished  her,  that  the  duty  of  kings 
did  not  lie  in  consulting  their  own  repose,  but  in 
watching  over  that  of  their  subjects ;  and  Louis 
renounced  his  intention. 

After  his  death,  which  took  place  the  25th  August, 
1270,  Marguerite  retired  into  the  convent  of  the 
nuns  of  St.  Claire,  which  she  had  founded  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Marcel,  and  died  there  in  the  year  1295. 
She  had  been  the  mother  of  eleven  children. 


THE  TWO  BROTHERS. 

A  PARABLE. 

Two  brothers  were  in  a  field ;  the  sky  stretched 
over  head  in  all  its  vast  and  various  beauty,  and  the 
grass  beneath,  of  tender  green,  was  jewelled  with 
blossoms  and  redolent  with  fragrance.  At  one  side 
of  the  field  was  a  high  brick  wall  of  the  neatest 
construction  ;  the  top  was  covered  with  a  stone  coping, 
and  the  surface  was  so  even  and  so  accurately  laid 
out,  that  you  could  not  detect  the  slightest  variation 
in  the  size  or  projection  of  the  bricks.  The  elder 
brother  sat  down  and  examined  the  wall;  the 
younger  roamed  through  the  field  and  caught 
butterflies. 

There  came  a  soft  wind  laden  with  the  breath  of 
odorous  furze  ;  it  swept  over  the  earth,  and  tall 
plants  and  feathery  grass  stood  up  to  greet  it  for  a 
moment,  and  then  bowed  before  it  in  joyful  homage. 
The  younger  bared  his  forehead  and  unclosed  his 
lips,  as  if  to  quaff  some  rare  and  pleasant  beverage  ; 
then  he  bent  his  head  as  the  flowers  had  done,  and 
did  reverence  to  the  kindly  breeze  as  if  in  gratitude. 
But  the  air  around  the  elder  was  quiet  and  scentless, 
for  he  sat  in  the  shelter  of  the  wall. 

On  the  far  seas  lay  a  broad  stripe  of  sunlight,  and 
the  edges  quivered  and  sparkled  as  though  every 
ripple  were  breaking  into  a  shower  of  stars.  From 
the  horizon  came  a  boat  with  a  single  sail;  white 
and  shining  was  it  in  the  distance  as  it  caught  the 
wandering  sunbeams,  but  when  it  crossed  that  path  of 
light  it  grew  shadowy  and  sombre — just  as  the  purest 
human  soul  seems  dark  when  it  is  steeped  in  the 
lustre  of  divine  truth.  The  younger  stood  still  and 
gazed  earnestly  on  the  glowing  sea  and  the  shadowy 
boat;  and  his  soul  grew  sad  within  him,  for  he 
longed  for  freedom  and  beauty,  and  though,  he  was 
permitted  to  behold  them,  he  might  not  as  yet  enjoy 
them.  But  his  sorrow  had  a  bliss  in  it  which  his 
sportiveness  had  never  known.  The  elder  saw  not 
what  his  brother  saw,  for  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
wall,  and  he  had  begun  to  count  the  bricks. 

There  came  a  bird  through  the  air,  and  it  alighted 
on  the  stone  coping  of  the  wall.  Then  it  spread  its 
wings  as  though  it  would  rather  be  sustained  by  the 
air  than  the  earth,  and  began  to  sing  a  heavenly 
melody.  There  was  unrest  in  its  song,  yet  did  it 
ever  suggest  a  repose  deeper  than  slumber — it  filled 
the  ear  and  the  heart,  and  seemed  to  lift  the  soul 
on  its  high-soaring  notes,  only  to  leave  it  conscious, 
when  they  ceased,  that  it  had  not  risen  and  could  not 
rise  as  they  did.  It  seemed  to  show  at  once  that 
exertion  was  fruitless  and  inaction  miserable,  yet  its 
voice  was  so  beautiful  that  if  it  would  have  sounded 
for  eve)',  life  might  have  passed  away  like  a  dream  in 
listening  to  it.  But  even  its  fullest  cadences  fore- 
boded a  close.    The  heart  of  the  younger  throbbed 
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and  swelled,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  burning  tears.. 
Hastily  he  brushed  them  away,  that  he  might  gaze 
more  fixedly  on  the  bird ;  he  held  his  breath  lest  he: 
should  lose  a  single  note,  yet  could  he  scarcely  enjoy 
them  because  he  feared  each  might  be  the  last.  He 
stretched  out  his  arms  as  though  he  would  have 
embraced  the  bird,  but  he  dared  not  stir  a  step  lest 
his  movement  should  startle  it  away. 

But  the  elder  could  not  see  it,  though  it  was  so 
close  to  him,  for  he  had  now  looked  at  the  wall  so 
long  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  see  nothing  else. 
Over  his  face  had  stolen  a  solid  but  cheerful  expres- 
sion, as  of  a  mind  to  which  hopes,  fears,  and  fancies, 
were  alike  unknown  ;  tormented  by  no  misgivings 
that  there  was  aught  real  or  valuable  save  that 
which itpossessed  itself.  Andhis  lips  made  so  ceaseless 
a  humming  as  he  reckoned  the  number  and  calculated 
the  size  of  the  bricks,  that  the  heavenly  music  was 
to  him  a  harsh  discord,  and  its  place  was  not  even 
supplied  by  the  suggestiveness  and  solemnity  of 
silence. 

Into  the  skies  came  a  quiet  star,  and  its  light  was 
peace,  mild  as  a  mother's  eyes,  reproving  as  the 
voice  of  the  heart  in  a  solitary  churchyard.  He 
who  looked  upon  it  grew  first  sorrowful  and  then 
holy,  and  this  was  the  preparation  for  happiness. 
But  the  younger  could  not  look  upon  it,  for  his  gaze 
was  on  the  bird,  and  the  bird  was  beginning  to  rise, 
upborne  by  its  waving  wings.  He  sprang  forward 
with  a  mad  eagerness,  and  lo!  he  had  forgotten  the 
existence  of  the  wall,  and  he  stumbled  and  fell 
violently  against  it,  and  sank  to  the  ground  wounded 
and  bleeding. 

"  Alas,  poor  lunatic !  "  said  the  elder,  as  he  looked 
over  his  shoulder  at  the  prostrate  form,  and  then 
returned  to  the  study  of  his  bricks. 

The  younger  lay  motionless  in  the  soft  grass, — his 
limbs  were  convulsed  and  his  breast  contracted  with 
pain ;  and  the  voice  of  the  bird  was  hushed,  and  his 
soul  spoke  to  him  through  the  silence  and  bade  him 
despair.  But  the  cool  breeze  which  he  had  so  loved 
still  played  upon  his  temples,  and  the  clustering 
flowers  pillowed  his  aching  head,  and  the  timid 
forget-me-not,  dearest  of  all,  looked  on  him  with  its 
blue  child-eyes,  as  though  it  would  comfort  him. 
Nature  pays  ever  love  with  love,  and  if  her  balms 
heal  not,  yet  are  they  mighty  to  soothe.  Above  him 
shone  the  tranquil,  unchanging  star,  and  to  this  he 
lifted  his  straining  and  feeble  eyes,  till  in  gazing  upon 
it,  he  had  well-nigh  forgotten  his  sufferings ;  and 
gradually  there  came  into  his  heart  the  power  of 
patience,  which  has  this  virtue,  that  as  sorrows  deepen 
it  increases,  so  that  if  they  should  be  deep  and  wide 
as  the  sea,  they  cannot  avail  to  drown  it.  So  he 
lay  there,  exhausted  and  mournful,  but  full  of 
endurance,  and  not  without  hope. 

And  the  elder  still  stares  upon  his  wall,  and  more 
and  more  vacant  is  the  glassy  shine  of  his  soulless 
eyes, — more  and  more  unmeaning  the  ceaseless  smile 
upon  his  stony  lips.  Safe  is  he  in  the  shadow  of 
his  wall,  and  beside  its  faultless  precision  the  universe 
seems  a  chaos.  But,  one  day,  that  wail  shall  fall 
upon  him  and  crush  him,  and  when  it  is  gone  there 
will  be  nothing  left  for  him  upon  earth,  but  a  lonely 
and  miserable  death'. 

Reader,  which  of  the  brothers  wouldst  thou  rather 
be  ?  yet,  is  there  not  a  way  between  ? 

When  once  enthusiasm  has  been  turned  into  ridicule, 
everything  is  undone,  except  Money  and  Power. — 
Corinne. 


[In  Original  Poetry,  the  Name,  real  or  assumed,  of  the  Author,  is 
printed  in  Small  Capitals  under  the  title;  in  Selections,  it  is 
printed  in  Italics  at  the  end.] 

VILLAGE  LYRICS. 
No.  V — The  Miller's  Daughter. 

W.  BRAILSEORD. 

All  the  day,  the  summer  day, 

The  water  mill  goes  round, 
And  the  river  takes  its  way, 

With  pleasant  dreamy  sound. 
The  wild  bee  wanders  over 

Bach  fragrant  bed  of  thyme ; 
And  pauses  to  discover 

New  treasures  in  the  lime. 

All  the  day,  the  summer  day, 

A  little  maiden  sings ; 
Never  bird  led  life  more  gay, 

Or  bee  with  laden  wings. 
Very  brightly  shines  the  sun 

On  her  favourite  bowers, 
And  the  maiden's  love  hath  won 

Perfume  from  the  flowers. 

All  the  day,  at  work  or  play, 

She  ever  smiles  and  sings ; 
Care  with  her  can  hold  no  sway, 

Or  grief  with  drooping  wings. 
So  the  water  mill  goes  round, 

The  wild  bee  wanders  past, 
Life  hath  no  more  pleasant  sound 

Upon  its  broad  ways  cast. 

Well  the  miller  loves  to  hear 

Each  soft  and  gentle  tone, 
That  seems  unto  his  charmed  ear 

Some  magic  half  unknown. 
One  song  more,  ere  vesper  hour 

Shall  bring  the  evening  chime ; 
But  aye,  that  cheerful  voice  hath  power 

To  drown  the  notes  of  Time. 

All  the  day,  the  summer  day, 

Oh  happy,  happy  heart, 
Cling  to  the  rose-leaves  while  you  may, 

Ere  hope  and  faith  depart. 
List  thy  sweet  rival  m  the  tree, 

His  song  has  truth  divine  ; 
Thou  canst  not  stay  his  melody 

By  any  strain  of  thine. 

Yet  sing,  and  may  thy  woman's  song 

Aye  glad  the  miller's  home, 
That  so,  each  summer's  day  prove  long, 

To  those  who  from  thee  roam. 
Aye  murmur  stream,  aye  smile  fair  flowers, 

In  sunshine,  and  in  shade, 
And  be  your  beauty  through  all  showers 

The  brighter,  sweeter  made. 


THE  HEART'S  LESSON. 

A.  II.  T. 

Many  years  must  pass  away 

Before  the  human  heart 
Can  bear  to  render  up  its  youth, 
Can  realize  the  mournful  truth, — 

The  hour  is  come  to  part. 

Many  years  must  pass  away 

Before  the  heart  can  seem, 
To  wake  as  from  a  sleep,  and  low 
To  whisper  to  itself,  "  Where  now 

The  glory  and  the  dream  ?  " 

We  do  remember,  in  that  hour, 

How  nearly  it  is  night, 
When  lovely  things  are  well-nigh  gone, 
And,  standing  in  the  world  alone, 

We  watch  the  dying  light. 
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We  turn  to  those  whose  steps  have  long 

Kept  measure  with  our  own, 
But  eyes  which  used  to  speak,  are  cold, 
The  heart  within  hath  waxed  old, 

The  light  within  is  gone. 

And  voices,  yet  too  dearly  loved,— 

Their  melody  is  fled, 
They  are  hecome  ho  strangely  cold, 
Within,  the  heart  hath  waxed  old, 

Youth — feeling — all  is  dead. 

e<  The  beautiful"  must  all  depart, 

And  we  must  learn  at  last, 
From  the  dull  darkness  of  our  day, 
Resignedly  to  turn  away, 

Back  to  the  shining  past. 

Back  to  the  land  which  is  our  own, 

That  golden  world  of  ours, 
Where  life's  illusions,  long  gone  by, 
Share  the  soul's  immortality; — 
Within  the  immortal  soul  they  lie — 

Those  poor,  long  perished  hours. 

And  thus,  with  the  broad  Heaven  above, 
The  unchanging  past  within, 

The  heart  may  well  its  destiny 

Serenely  bear — to  live  or  die 
Content — so  it  may  win 

A  place  in  the  eternal  years, 

Where  sighing  cannot  be,  nor  tears. 


THE  SHADOW  FROM  THE  VALLEY. 

S.  M. 

The  child  upon  the  mountain-side 

Plays,  fearless,  and  at  ease, 
While  the  hush  of  purple  evening 

Spreads  over  earth  and  seas  ; 
The  valley  lies  in  shadow, 

But  the  valley  lies  afar, 
And  the  mountain  is  a  slope  of  light, 

Up-reaching  to  a  star. 

He  looks  athwart  the  forest, 

Where,  like  a  shower  of  gems, 
Bright  drops  of  amber  sunshine 

Dance  on  the  tawny  stems  ; 
He  listens  to  the  large  grey  thrush, 

Slow  flitting  through  its  bower ; 
But  the  shadow  from  the  valley 

Creeps  upward,  hour  by  hour. 

The  stream  that  flows  above  him. 

Breaks  into  sudden  gold, 
Caught  from  the  gorgeous  banner 

O'er  the  broad  skies  unrolled  ; 
He  looks  where,  'mid  the  tossing  clouds, 

A  thousand  rainbows  meet — 
But  the  shadow  from  the  valley 

Hath  risen  to  his  feet. 

Awhile,  the  lingering  glory 

Just  gilds  his  wavy  hair, 
Then  Darkness,  like  an  armed  man, 

Hath  seized  him  unaware. 
The  latest  bird  is  silent, 

And,  with  a  wild  Tu-whoo, 
The  white  owl  circles  overhead. 

— Ah  !  child,  what  canst  thou  do  ? 

Wilt  thou,  in  hopeless  wonder, 

Wring  thy  faint  hands,  and  weep, 
Roam  aimlessly  a  little  while, 

Then  sob  thyself  to  sleep  ? 
Or  wilt  thou  rise,  and  journey 

Thy  drear  and  toilsome  way, 
A  pilgrim  through  the  shadow, 

Seeking  the  dawn  of  day  ? 

There  shall  be  stars  to  guide  thee, 

There  shall  be  sounds  to  cheer, 
For  the  air  is  full  of  angels, 

And  God  is  ever  near ; 
And  softly  from  thy  distant  home 

One  tiny  spark  shall  glow, 
Brightening  as  thou  draw'st  nearer : — 

Take  courage !  rise,  and  go  ! 


jWtecdlaneous. 


"  I  have  here  made  only  a  nosegay  of  culled  flowers,  and 
have  brought  nothing  of  my  own,  but  the  string  that  ties 
them." — Montaigne. 


THE  ASCENT  OP  MOUNT  SINAI. 

"  We  were  exactly  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes  in 
reaching  the  point  of  our  destination;  but  we  might 
have  accomplished  this  task  in  a  shorter  time  had  we 
not  ever  and  anon  stopped  to  survey  the  interesting 
scene  above  and  around  us.  The  usual  resting-places 
are  at  a  spring  of  delicious  water,  about  twenty  minutes 
from  the  convent ;  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  a  small 
and  plain  oratory,  commemorative,  it  is  alleged,  of  a 
ridiculous  miracle  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  the 
Virgin  in  behalf  of  the  monks,  to  deliver  them  from  a 
formidable  plague  of  vermin;  a  double  gateway,  for- 
merly used  as  a  confessional  for  the  testing  of  pilgrims  ; 
and  a  small  but  agreeable  wadi,  extending  across  the 
mountain  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  separating  its 
northern  and  southern  peaks,  and  in  which  are  a  well 
and  cypress  tree,  and  the  chapel  of  Elijah,  where,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  prophet  reposed  when  he  fled  from 
Jezebel.  The  steepest  part  of  the  mountain,  perhaps, 
is  between  this  place  and  the  summit ;  and  it  usually 
occupies  in  the  ascent  about  half  an  hour.  The  body 
of  the  mountain,  like  almost  all  the  heights  adjoining 
it,  is  of  a  deep  red  or  flesh-coloured  granite,  the  grains 
of  felspar  being  net  so  large  as  in  the  Theban  granite. 
At  the  highest  point,  however,  it  terminates  in  white 
granite,  extremely  fine  in  the  grain,  and  containing 
comparatively  few  particles  of  hornblende  or  mica.  It 
is  thus  literally,  as  well  as  poetically,  the  '  grey-topped 
Sinai'  of  Milton.  A  small  sprinkling  of  the  debris  of 
porphyry  or  clay  slate,  or  thin  layer  of  the  clay  slate 
itself,  resting  upon  the  granite,  is  visible  at  one  or  two 
points  as  we  go  up.  The  mountain,  when  looked  upon 
in  the  mass,  appears  to  the  eye  almost  entirely  destitute 
of  vegetation ;  but  a  good  many  plants  and  small  bushes 
are  discovered  as  you  proceed  over  its  surface.  In  some 
of  the  crevices  and  ravines  we  found  patches  of  snow, 
the  first  on  which  Mr.  Smith  and  I  had  trode  for  many 
years." 


He  that  is  most  practical  in  Divine  things,  hath  the 
purest  and  sincerest  knowledge  of  them,  and  not  he 
that  is  most  dogmatical.  Divinity,  indeed,  is  a  true 
efflux  from  the  Eternal  light,  which,  like  the  sunbeams, 
does  not  only  enlighten,  but  heat  and  enliven ;  and, 
therefore,  our  Saviour  hath  in  his  Beatitudes  connext 
Purity  of  heart  with  the  Beatifical  Vision. — Smith's 
Select  Discourses.  1660. 

He  that  runs  against  Time,  has  an  antagonist  not 
subject  to  casualties. — Johnson. 

He  that  wants  true  virtue  in  Heaven's  logic  is  blind, 
and  cannot  see  afar  off. — Smith's  Select  Discourses. 
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THE  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

(See  Engraving.) 

Her  bright  eyes  dance  with  happiness, 

Smiles  round  her  red  lips  hover ; 
Scarce  can  her  trembling  hands  unfold 

A  letter  from  her  lover : 
"Flutters  her  fond  heart  tremblingly, 

Like  wild  bird  o'er  its  brood ; 
Oh  !  is  he  true  ?  and  will  he  come 

To  cheer  her  solitude  ? 
And  will  her  cruel  doubts  prove  vain  ? 

Sad  thoughts,  that  love  may  change — 
That  time  may  loose  affection's  bond — 

That  distance  may  estrange  ? 
She  breaks  the  seal — reads — starts — then  shrieks,  "  Ah  me  ! 
The  wretch  ! — he's  gone,  and  married  Fanny  Legh  !" 


FACTS  IN  THE  EAST  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF 
SACRED  HISTORY.1 — No.  II. 

BY  MRS.  POSTANS. 

The  24th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis  contains 
the  beautiful  and  peculiarly  graphic  description  of  the 
embassy  of  the  servant  of  Abraham,  to  Nan  or,  a  city 
of  Mesopotamia,  to  seek  a  wife  for  his  son  Isaac; 
and  the  earnestness  of  the  patriarch  in  this  matter  is 
expressed  in  the  second  verse  of  this  chapter,  "  Put, 
I  pray  thee,  thy  hand  under  my  thigh."  This  mode 
of  adding  force  and  solemnity  to  an  oath  is  very 
usual  among  the  mountain  and  desert  tribes  between 
India  and  Affghanistan.  On  the  borders  of  Beloochis- 
tan,  where  I  have  been  present  at  large  assemblies  of 
the  chiefs  of  tribes,  brought  together  for  the  purpose 
cf  cementing  desired  alliances,  or  commanding  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  I  have  often  seen  two  noble-looking: 
men,  with  heavy  turbans,  flowing  robes,  matchlocks 
in  hand,  and  girdle  bristling  with  arms,  rise  from  the 
carpets  on  which  they  had  been  seated  with  their 
followers,  and  advance  to  take  the  required  oath  of 
friendship  or  forbearance ;  and  ever  the  words  were 
accompanied  by  this  action.  Each  chief  in  turn 
placed  his  handunderthe  thigh  of  the  other,  and  very 
commonly  also  on  the  inside  of  the  arm,  under  the 
hanging  sleeve  of  the  body  dress ;  and  so,  "  the  ser- 
vant put  his  hand  under  the  thigh  of  Abraham  his 
master,  and  sware  to  him  concerning  that  matter. 
And  the  servant  took  ten  camels  of  his  master  and 
departed."  It  is  usual  in  the  East  for  certain  numbers 
of  camels  to  travel  together;  and  singularly  enough, 
commonly  in  uneven  numbers.  One  man  takes  charge 
of  a  certain  number,  and  if  less  be  required,  he  takes 
the  extra  animal  or  two,  even  if  they  go  unladen.  In 
travelling  from  city  to  city,  these  camels  move  slowly 
along  in  strings,  the  nose-cord  of  one  attached  to  the 
tail  of  the  other,  and  the  camel-man  leads  the  fore- 
most of  the  van.  During  the  heat  of  the  day,  the 
animals  are  turned  loose  to  browse  on  the  jungle 
shrubs,  the  camel  thorn,  the  bastard  Cyprus,  and  the 
under  branches  of  the  young  trees,  and  at  sunset  they 
are  brought  back,  to  be  reloaded,  or  led  onwards. 
The  camel-driver  considers  the  camel  to  be  a  crea- 
ture of  reasoning  powers,  and  treats  him  accordingly; 
talks  to  his  charges  very  confidentially  on  the  road, 
and  when  about  to  start  on  a  journey,  uniformly  tells 
them  where  they  are  going,  and  the  object  of  the 
move.  If  the  camels  appear  ready  to  go,  the  driver 
sets  out  sure  of  good  fortune  and  success.    And  when 


(1)  Continued  from  p.  44. 


Abraham's  servant  arrived  at  Nahor,  "  he  made  his 
camels  to  kneel  down  without  the  city  by  a  well  of 
water  at  the  time  of  the  evening,  even'  the  time  that 
women  go  out  to  draw  water."   The  wells  of  Eastern 
cities  are  always  without  the  gates.  In  some  places  of 
great  luxury  and  size,  such  as  Grand  Cairo,  or  Delhi, 
beautiful  reservoirs  and  fountains  decorate  the  in- 
terior of  the  city,  usually  in  connexion  with  the 
mosque  of  some  great  and  venerated  saint;  but  the 
wells  for  use  in  all  general  cases  are  without  the  city, 
as  at  Nahor,  and  reasonably  so;  for  as  the  population 
of  the  East  is  den?e  in  inhabited  places,  the  custom 
of  drawing  water  universal,  and  the  streets  narrow,  to 
protect  them  from  the  rays  of  the  noontide  sun,  the 
ways  would  be  rendered  impassable  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  well,  by  the  crowding  of  men,  women,  and  animals 
around  it.    Thus,  the  camels  of  Abraham  knelt  by 
the  well  without  the  city,  at  the  time  "  that  women 
go  out  to  draw  water."    The  scene  here  described  I 
have  witnessed  so  often  in  the  East,  each  an  exqui- 
site picture  of  life  and  beauty  in  itself,  that  to  particu- 
larize is  almost  beyond  my  power.  We  must  imagine  it 
evening,  the  sun  just  sinking  on  the  horizon,  the  sweet 
fresh  breeze,  reviving  all  nature,  till  now  exhausted 
with  the  burning  heat  of  noon  :  we  stand  by  a  well, 
around  which  the  grass  springs  freshly,  and  over  it 
falls  the  shade  of  a  fine  clump  of  luxuriant  trees, 
while  by  the  trunk  of  one  rests  a  sculptured  stone, 
decorated   with  wreaths  of  fragrant  jasmine,  and 
pomegranate  buds.    Not  far  beyond  it  are  groves 
and  gardens,  filled  with  orange,  lime,  and  citron 
trees;  and  among  them  are  seen  towers,  and  mosques, 
and  minarets,  with  here  and  there  a  crimson  flag. 
Between  the  city  and  the  well,  with  slow  and  grace- 
ful step,  each  poising  her  burnished  water-vessel  on 
her  head,  come  forth  in  troops  the  women  of  the  city  ; 
and  as  they  advance  we  hear  their  sweet  voices  in 
merry  converse,  catch  the  music  of  their  ringing 
laugh,  see  the  glitter  of  their  jewels,  and  note  the 
beautiful  and  varied  hues  of  their  graceful  sarees, 
(veils).    Here  and  there,  by  beaten  tracks  comes  a 
water-carrier,  driving  his  little  bullock  before  him, 
and  the  bullock  has  a  sprig  of  oleander  on  his  fore- 
head, and  his  master  another  in  his  dark-blue  tur- 
ban ;  on  the  other  side  come  droves  of  cattle  from 
their  pastures  to  the  fold,  and  lines  of  camels  slowly 
rocking  forward,    they  having  left  the  nearest  city 
a  little  after  noon,  this  being  their  last  day's  march. 
And  while  in  a  cloud  of  dust  the  cattle  enter  the  gate, 
the  women,  and  the  water-carriers,  with  chance  way- 
farers, group  around  the  well.    And  the  camels  kneel 
down  beside  it,  as  those  of  Abraham  did  at  the  well 
of  Nahor.    It  is  but  a  short  time  since,  that  I  wit- 
nessed this  gathering  at  a  well  now  described,  at 
Aurungabad,  in  Western  India,  and  I  remembered 
it  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  loveliness  of  the 
women  in  this  now  fallen  city  of  the  once  mighty 
Aurungzebe.    Morning  and  evening  do  the  women  of 
the  East,  "  the  daughters  of  the  men  of  the  city,  come 
out  to  draw  water."  And  they  do  so  in  all  their  bravery 
of  apparel;  their  hair  braided  with  flowers,  their  arms 
laden  with  bracelets,  and  silver  anclets  sounding  musi- 
cally from  beneath  the  richly-coloured  borders  of  their 
sarees. 

These  groupings  are  among  the  most  beautiful  and 
interesting  that  the  East  presents,  and  dwell  long  and 
pleasingly  on  the  memory  of  the  traveller.  We  are 
told,  when  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Bethuel  came 
forth  from  the  city,  "  that  she  went  down  to  the  well, 
and  filled  her  pitcher,  and  came  up."  The  principal 
wells  of  the  East  are  of  two  kinds,  one  called  in  Hindc- 
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stan  a  Jcoor,  the  other  a  bhowree.  Both  may  be  found 
near  all  large  cities  of  the  East,  whether  in  Egypt, 
Palestine,  or  India.  The  largest  koors  I  have  seen 
are  in  Bombay,  and  consist  simply  of  the  well  itself 
with  a  circular  wall  of  masonry  round  it  about  four 
feet  in  height,  on  the  outside  of  which  the  people 
stand,  and  let  their  vessels  by  ropes  into  the  well :  for 
purposes  of  irrigation  a  trough  is  fitted  to  one  side  of 
the  koor,  and  the  water  raised  by  a  Persian  wheel, 
worked  by  a  camel  or  bullock. 

The  bhowree  is  often  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
portions  of  the  architecture  of  an  Eastern  city,  and  one 
eminently  so  is  at  Junaghurin  Western  India.  This 
magnificent  well  is  built  of  granite,  every  portion  of 
which  is  richly  sculptured  with  each  variety  of  archi- 
tectural ornament  known  in  India;  with  figures  of 
heroes,  and  dancing  girls,  animals,  flowers,  bells, 
chains,  and  tassels.  It  contains  three  stories  of  open 
arcades,  supported  on  light  pillars,  and  is  descended  by 
three  flights  of  wide  and  handsome  steps.  The  women 
must,  one  would  think,  undergo  much  fatigue  in  re- 
mounting from  these  wells,  bearing  often  three  water- 
vessels  poised  on  the  head ;  but  it  is  a  labour  that 
practice  inures  them  to  from  childhood. 

It  was  probably  from  a  well  of  this  description 
that  the  daughter  of  Bethuel  "  came  up,"  when  met 
by  the  servant  of  Abraham,  and  the  action  described 
by  which  she  "let  down  her  pitcher  upon  her  hand," 
deserves  remark,  as  the  invariable  action  of  the 
Eastern  women. 

The  servant  of  Abraham,  in  progressing  with  his 
mission,  as  we  see  in  the  22d  verse,  "  took  a  golden 
ear-ring  of  half  a  shekel  weight,  and  two  bracelets  for 
her  hands  of  ten  shekels  weight  of  gold."  Such  are 
the  presents  commonly  offered  in  cases  of  betroth- 
ment;  and  personal  ornaments  in  the  East  are  valued 
for  their  substance,  not  for  their  delicacy  of  workman- 
ship. The  women  in  the  province  of  Cutch,  in 
Western  India,  wear  ear-jewels,  or  rather  plates,  of 
gold,  that  cover  the  ear  and  touch  the  shoulder,  but 
they  do  not  depend  from  the  ear  itself,  but  are  sup- 
ported by  silken  braids  twisted  into  the  knot  of  hair 
at  the  back  of  the  head.  Thus  with  a  nose-jewel 
also  :  the  hook  passes  indeed  through  the  nostril,  but 
the  jewel  is  prevented  from  dragging  on  it  by  a  chain 
of  gold  or  pearls,  that  crosses  the  cheek,  and  hooks 
into  the  hair  behind  the  ear.  In  the  31st  verse  Laban 
bids  the  servant  welcome,  saying,  "  I  have  prepared 
the  house,  and  room  for  the  camels."  All  houses  of 
respectable  persons  in  the  East  have  their  guest- 
cha.vibers  ;  for  although  each  city,  town,  and  village, 
has  its  dhurrwnsaulali,  or  serai,  an  open  sort  of  veran- 
dah to  afford  shelter  from  the  noontide  heat  to  the 
wayfarer, — who  may  sleep  therein,  smoke  his  kaliun, 
and  eat  his  frugal  meal, — the  better  sort  of  people  are 
bidden  as  guests  to  the  house  of  an  inhabitant,  and 
the  fakirs,  priests,  and  wandering  religious  mendi- 
cants, seek  the  courts  and  porches  of  the  mosques 
and  temples.  There  was  also  "  room  for  the  camels." 
Such  is  found  generally  in  the  courtyards  of  the 
houses  of  the  East :  large  spaces,  never  planted  as 
with  us,  but  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  ani- 
mals :  and  we  will  suppose,  as  I  have  often  seen  such 
scenes,  that  at  night  a  huge  fire  was  lighted  in  this 
court,  and  the  camels  knelt  round  it  "  ungirded"  of 
their  heavy  wooden  saddle  and  many  pads  of  cloth 
and  leather,  the  "  straw  and  provender"  scattered 
round  ;  and  among  them  groups  of  men — the  grooms, 
herdsmen,  and  armed  followers  of  Laban  and  Bethuel, 
smoking  their  kaliuns,  and  telling  strange  tales,  per- 
haps of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  which  would  have 


been  the  wonder  of  their  day;  and  the  men  of  Abra- 
ham's servant  may  have  told  how  "the  smoke  of  the 
country  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace."  ?  It  is  at 
such  times  as  these,  by  the  crackling  fire  of  thorns 
blazing  on  the  forms  of  kneeling  camels  and  reclining 
men,  each  on  his  little  carpet,  with  sword,  and  match- 
lock, and  kaliun  beside  him,  wearing  away  the  cool 
starlight  nights  of  the  beautiful  East,  that  traditions 
descend  for  ages,  and  become  the  histories  of  a 
people.  The  great  changes  of  dynasty,  the  heroic 
acts  of  men,  the  natural  phenomena  of  nature,  be- 
come invested  with  all  the  charms  of  poetic  imagina- 
tions, and  are  thus  sung  and  recited  from  age  to  age, 
— fabulous,  perhaps,  in  their  ornament,  but  true  in 
their  facts,  and  always  valuable,  as  characteristic  of 
the  mind  of  man  in  its  progressive  stages. 

In  the  59th  verse  we  read  :  "  And  they  sent 
away  Rebekah  their  sister  and  her  nurse."  A  nurse 
or  confidential  servant  is  to  be  found  in  all  families  of 
the  East.  She  is  often  a  slave,  whose  ancestors  may 
have  been  in  a  family  for  centuries,  and  her  own 
child  has  probably  been  the  foster-sister  of  her  mis- 
tress. In  the  family  of  the  Nuwaub  of  Junagarh, 
each  wife  of  the  prince  had  her  "nurse,"  a  favour- 
ite slave,  who  wandered  about  to  collect  news  for  the 
amusement  of  her  mistress,  sat  constantly  in  her  pre- 
sence, exercised  very  dreaded  authority  in  the  house- 
hold, and,  wherever  her  mistress  went,  would  certainly 
have  accompanied  her,  as  she  had  before  done  from 
her  father's  to  her  husband's  harem.  I  recollect  also 
an  instance  of  heart-touching  fidelity  in  a  woman  of 
this  class,  the  "  nurse"  of  the  Ranee,  or  Queen  Mother 
of  the  Prince  of  Cutch.  The  lady  was  the  daughter 
of  a  chief  of  a  desert  tribe  on  the  island  of  Puchum, 
the  oasis  of  a  salt  desert,  whose  women  are  celebrated 
for  their  beauty.  The  Prince  of  Cutch  sent  for  her, 
as  Abraham,  on  behalf  of  Isaac,  sent  for  the  daughter 
of  Bethuel,  by  his  cheila,  or  favourite  servant.  The 
lovely  daughter  of  the  chief  became  the  wife  of  the 
Cutch  prince,  and  the  mother  of  the  present  lord 
paramount,  Rao  Daisuljee  ;  and  when  she  died,  her 
body  was  burned,  and  the  ashes  placed  in  a  splendid 
mausoleum  ;  but  as  I  rode  past  the  spot  where  the 
funeral  pyre  had  blazed,  I  saw  a  whitened  water 
vessel,  and  the  people  told  me  the  Ranee's  nurse  had 
there  buried  herself  alive,  in  her  grief  and  her  devo- 
tion for  her  mistress. 

At  the  Gist  verse,  we  read  that  "  Rebekah 
arose,  and  her  damsels,  and  they  rode  upon  the  camels, 
and  followed  the  man."  In  the  East,  women  commonly 
ride  on  camels  in  preference  to  horses,  occasionally 
on  quilted  saddles,  but  more  commonly  in  what  is 
called  a  kajavah,  a  pair  of  large  boxes  of  wood  or 
wicker-work,  padded  and  lined,  and  swung  in  equal 
balance  on  each  side  of  the  camel-saddle.  I  have 
seen  long  processions  of  this  kind  on  the  plains  of 
Sindh,  when  the  dwellers  of  the  towns  above  the 
passes  have  moved  down  to  avoid  the  snows  of  the 
mountains  and  to  seek  pasture,  bringing  with  them 
their  waves  and  children,  and  men  and  women  ser- 
vants; and  it  is  most  probable  that  Rebekah,  as  a 
beautiful  and  delicate  woman,  so  travelled,  the 
camels  of  the  cavalcade  following  the  man,  as  I  have 
before  remarked  is  customary  in  Eastern  journeyings. 
To  this  manner  of  advancing  the  camels  are  early 
trained  ;  for  not  alone  is  it  necessary  that  the  animals 
should  move  thus  in  lines  while  passing  through  the 
crowded  streets  of  a  city,  winding  through  mountain 
defiles,  and  crossing  ferries ;  but,  from  the  manner  of 
loading  them,  nothing  could  equal  the  mischief  and 
confusion  that  would  ensue  were  the  animals  to  move 
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abreast  of  each  other,  as  is  common  with  horses,  mules, 
and  elephants.  And  Isaac,  we  see,  "  went  out  to 
meditate  in  the  field  at  eventide."  After  the  heat  of 
the  day,  when  in  the  East  the  houses  of  cities, 
and  the  tents  of  the  plains,  until  the  evening  breeze 
has  cooled  them,  remain  distressingly  hot,  their 
inhabitants  stroll  forth,  either  to  meditate,  to  chat 
with  their  neighbours,  or  to  bathe  in  the  waters 
of  any  river  that  may  be  near.  The  people  of  the 
East  are  an  essentially  meditative  people.  The 
climate  induces  to  this  condition;  and  I  have  seen 
men  for  hours  seated  perfectly  still,  their  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground,  and  their  every  faculty  absorbed  in 
meditation.  With  the  people  of  the  East  this  abstrac- 
tion is  a  duty ;  it  is  fulfilled  at  certain  times.  Chance 
incidents  do  not,  as  with  us,  give  rise  to  reflection ; 
but  men  go  forth  to  meditate,  and  this  usually  at 
eventide,  perhaps  in  a  field,  as  Isaac  did,  but  very 
commonly — at  least  as  I  have  seen. them — beneath  a 
spreading  tree  outside  the  city ;  and  such  is  the  re- 
spect felt  for  this  habit,  as  for  prayer,  in  the  East,  that, 
let  a  man  so  sit  in  meditation  by  the  wayside,  no 
gazer  turns  to  look  on  him;  and  so  abstracted  doeshe 
become,  as  to  be  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  aught 
save  the  images  of  his  own  imagination. 

When  the  daughter  of  Bethuel  found  that  the  man 
who  walked  in  the  field  was  Isaac,  she  not  only 
"  lighted  off  the  camel,"  as  we  read  in  the  64th  verse, 
as  a  motion  of  respect  always  observed  in  the  East  by 
an  inferior  to  a  superior,  but  "she  took  a  veil  and 
covered  herself."    In  Upper  Sindh  I  have  had  fre- 
quent occasion  of  remarking  this  particular  etiquette 
j     of  lighting  down  before  entering  the  garden  even  of  a 
1     superior.    The  Governor  of  the  city  of  bhikarpoor 
|     was  a  man  of  very  considerable  importance,  but  in- 
|     ferior,  of  course,  to  the  British  Resident ;  and  although 
I     he  had  occasion  to  present  himself  at  the  Residency 
daily,  and  sometimes  in  great  haste,  summoned  on 
matters  of  pressing  emergency,  arrived  at  the  gate,  he 
ever  dismounted  with  great  state  and  etiquette,  walk- 
ing up  the  avenue,  while  two  grooms  led  his  horse  by 
his  side,  and  a  retainer  bore  his  sword.  Thus  Rebekah, 
in  "lighting  off  her  camel,"  did  it  in  acknowledgment 
of  her  inferiority  to  Isaac ;  as  in  the  East,  great  as 
her  influences  are,  and  ever  have  been,  in  social  ob- 
servance,  man    ever  asserts  his  supremacy  over 
woman.    The  veil  of  the  women  of  the  East,  whether 
seen  in   Syria  or  India,  with  the  Jewish  women 
or  the  Cashmerians — and  I  have  seen  it  on  the  fair 
forms  of  these,  as  well  as  enveloping  the  AfFghan 
and  Persian  ladies — is,  in  fact,  a  cotton  or  silken  scarf 
(white  or  coloured),  some  three  yards  in  width,  and  the 
shortest  thirteen  in  length  ;  this  is  wound  round  the 
form  of  the  wearer,  and  one  end  thrown  over  the  head  : 
the  figure,  face,  and  dress  are  thus  completely  shrouded, 
and^  the  graceful  management  of  this  drapery  is  an 
art  in  which  the  women  of  India  excel.  The  wearing 
the  veil  is  also  a  mark  of  respect ;  and  thus,  although 
the  lady  of  Nahor  travelled  without  its  encumbrance, 
surrounded  by  her  servants,  we  see  that  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Isaac,  her  betrothed  lord,  "  she  took  a  veil  and 
j   covered  herself."    And  we  observe  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  beautiful  chapter,  even  untif  Rebekah 
I  becomes  the  wife  of  Isaac,  that  the  incidents  described 
:   are  precisely  similar  to  those  which  might  occur  in  our 
day,  were  a  prince  of  the  East  to  send  forth  his  favou- 
rite servant  to  seek  for  his  son  a  wife  among  the 
f  daughters  of  his  kindred  in  a  distant  province,  with 
presents  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  raiment,  according 
to  the  customs  of  the  East  in  all  such  cases  of  mar- 
riage and  betrothment. 


THE  MAIDEN  AUNT. — No.  V. 
cnAP.  i. 

The  broad  slopes  of  Beechwood  Park  were  swept 
by  many  passages  of  green  light,  many  a  tree-shadow 
lay  smooth  and  sharply  cut  upon  the  sward,  and  the 
foliage  was  burning  with  the  myriad  hues  of  sunset 
and  autumn,  which,  like  the  graces  developed  in  the 
soul  by  time  and  discipline,  tell  of  springtide  and 
morning  departed — of  night  and  decay  drawing  near. 
Edith  sat  with  Mrs.  Dalton  at  the  foot  of  a  huge  oak- 
tree,  and  from  the  shadow  of  that  natural  cloister 
looked  forth  upon  the  brightness  of  the  world  as  a 
spectacle  in  which  her  soul  took  no  part.    She  was 
out  of  tune  with  the  harmonies  of  nature,  and  the 
discordant  voice  of  her  heart  was  not  yet  so  put  to 
silence  that  she  could  listen  to  the  strain  in  which  she 
was  unable  to  join.    Herface  and  attitude  seemed  the 
very  embodiment  of  weariness  without  repose.  One 
restless  hand  was  busied  in  plucking  the  moss  and 
harebells  which  grew  beside  her,  the  other  lay  idly  in 
her  lap,  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  a  group  of 
couching  deer  in  the  distance,  with  a  steadfast  vacant- 
ness  which  betokened  that  the  soul  had  interposed 
some  image  of  its  own  between  them  and  the  object 
on  which  they  seemed  to  gaze.  Woe  to  those  to  whom 
nature  is  but  a  mirror  wherein  they  see  themselves 
reflected !  How  can  the  antidote  avail  if  we  persevere 
in  mixing  with  it  the  very  poison  which  it  is  intended 
to  counteract  ?    Yet  we  must  not  throw  it  from  us  in 
despair,  but  rather  wait  patiently,  and  purify  it  by 
degrees,  if  we  desire  to  obtain  our  cure  from  it.  We 
are  like  persons  who  look  out  upon  the  night  through 
the  windows  of  a  gaily-lighted  drawing-room.  At  first 
we  see  nothing  but  the  candles  and  the  open  work- 
boxes  on  the  table,  but  if  we  gaze  steadily,  by  degrees 
the  shapes  of  the  solemn  hills,  and  the  dim  whiteness 
of  starlight,  come  into  view  ;  we  discern  the  clustering 
of  trees  and  the  level  space  of  lawns,  and  at  last  the 
moon  soars  up  from  the  horizon  and  shakes  silver 
light  from  her  wings,  till  the  earth  shines  with  a  pure 
and  mellow  glory,  like  the  brow  of  a  risen  saint. 
After  this,  can  we  go  back  to  the  candles  again? 

"  What  an  evening !"  cried  Amy ;  "  the  repose  of 
moonlight  without  its  coldness — the  glow  of  day  with- 
out its  heat  and  bustle  !  I  never  seem  to  feel  the  life 
of  Nature  so  acutely  as  at  sunset — one  hears  the  very 
pulses  of  her  great  heart  beating  on  the  silence  like 
a  curfew  bell." 

"  But  one  must  stop  the  very  pulses  of  one's  own 
heart  in  order  to  hear  them,"  returned  Edith,  a  little 
abruptly  ;  "  I  don't  know  what  is  meant  by  the  life  of 
Nature.  I  could  much  sooner  fancy  in  her  a  deadness 
so  oppressive  as  to  make  her  chiefest  beauties  of  a 
melancholy  rather  than  a  joyful  character." 

"  Nay,"  said  Amy,  "  but  the  whole  of  Nature  is  a 
mystery;  and  where  there  is  mystery  there  can  be  no 
deadness." 

"  Yet  death  is  the  greatest  mystery  of  all,"  sug- 
gested Edith. 

"  Only  because  of  the  life  shut  up  in  it.  Gradual 
decay,  and  final  dissolution,  were  a  sight  easily  com- 
prehended, though  strange  and  sad,  if  we  could  sepa- 
rate them  from  the  idea  of  a  life  which,  once  begun, 
must  needs  continue.  The  most  complicated  and 
accurate  machine  that  ever  was  constructed  is  but  a 
puzzle  easily  explained,  because  the  source  of  its 
action  is  not  a  living  principle  within  it.  The  meagre 
corpse — the  machine  which  does  not  and  cannot  act 
at  all — is  a  profound  mystery,  because  there  has  been 


(1)  Continued  from  p.  28. 
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life  in  it,  and  the  life  is  gone,  and  we  know  not 

where  it  is." 

Edith  sighed  heavily.  "  If  there  be  a  heart  in 
Nature,"  said  she,  in  a  light  but  bitter  tone,  "  it  is  a 
very  unsympathizing  heart ;  perhaps  it  is  more  human 
for  that  very  reason.  You  go  out  among  the  woods 
and  fields  when  you  are  happy,  and  the  quivering 
lights  and  dancing  shadows — the  blue  sky  fretted  with 
bars  of  silver  cloud — the  low  symphony  of  bees  and 
waters,  bearing  up,  as  it  were,  the  exulting  vocal  chorus 
of  birds — all  these  things  delight  you  and  tell  you 
that  the  earth  is  rejoicing  with  you.  Go  out  when 
you  are  sorrowful,  and  not  a  light  shall  be  quenched, 
not  a  cloud  deepened,  not  a  bird  silenced.  You  are 
neither  missed  nor  welcomed  ;  there  is  neither  scorn 
nor  sympathy ;  there  is  a  quiet,  changeless  indiffer- 
ence to  you  and  all  your  troubles  ;  and  you  may  die,  if 
you  please,  and  of  a  broken  heart  too  (if  people  ever  do 
die  of  such  a  disease),  and  this  Mother  Nature,  as  she 
is  satirically  called,  cares  nothing  for  it.  She  is  just 
the  same— and  perhaps  while  your  coffin  is  being  let 
down  beneath  her  greensward,  she  renews  the  very 
same  magic  effect  of  light  and  shade — the  same  trans- 
parent gleam  of  perishable  beauty,  which  caught  and 
chained  your  eye  the  last  time  you  visited  her  in  life. 
No,  no;  if  I  were  unhappy  I  should  wish  to  live  in  a 
little  dark  room,  and  never  see  the  sunshine!" 

"  That  would  be  a  most  scientific  method  of  in- 
creasing your  unhappiness,"  replied  her  friend.  "  Like 
the  Irishman  who  said,  1  I  will  be  killed,  I  will  be 
killed,  and  nobody  shall  help  me.'  " 

"  You  may  laugh  at  it  if  you  like,"  cried  Edith, 
with  unusual  petulance ;  "  but  ridicule,  you  know,  is 
not  argument.  What  possible  comfort,  now,  could  a 
man  whose  heart  was  really  heavy  derive  from  look- 
ing at  a  particular  arrangement  of  forms  and  colour?, 
or  listening  to  a  particular  combination  of  sounds?" 

"  You  might  just  as  well  ask  what  possible  melody 
could  be  made  out  of  the  seven  notes  of  the  scale," 
answered  Mrs.  Dalton.  "  But  it  is  folly  to  try  to  give 
a  reason  for  all  one's  feelings." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Edith;  "  I  don't 
know  on  what  principle  you  insist  upon  having  reasons 
for  some  things  and  not  for  others.  It  was  just  the 
same  with  Mr.  Thornton.  Where  art  or  feeling  are 
concerned  you  seem  to  recognise  mysteries  beyond 
reason,  and  to  believe  without  trying  to  understand  ; 
but  it  is  not  so  in  anything  else ;  religion,  for  in- 
stance " 

"  My  dear  Edith,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Dalton,  rather 
warmly,  "  you  could  not  make  a  greater  mistake 
than  in  attributing  to  me  a  want  of  faith.  It  is  con- 
trary to  my  nature  to  duubt.  I  live  by  believing. 
But  religion,  you  know,  must  not  be  confined  to  a 
few  narrow  dogmas,  or  a  single  bald  and  oppressive 
system.  It  is  made  up  of  great  ideas,  which  must 
pervade  everything  and  be  discernible  everywhere." 

"  Yes,"  said  Edith  ;  "  but  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
reverse  the  natural  order.  You  make  art  include 
religion,  if  I  may  express  it  so.  Now,  I  should  have 
thought  that  religion,  if  it  were  true,  must  be  the  one 
great  system  which  includes,  as  well  as  the  one  great 
idea  which  pervades,  everything  else.  I  can  tho- 
roughly understand  making  aesthetics  religious;  but 
I  don't  understand  making  religion  aesthetieal." 

"  It  is  aesthetieal  in  itself,"  cried  Mrs.  Dalton.  "  It 
is  not  we  who  make  it  so.  What  can  be  so  beautiful 
as  truth  ?  The  goodness  and  mercy  of  God,  his  great 
purpose  in  working  out  the  happiness  of  man  by  means 
of  his  purification,  the  full  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  the 
gradual  emancipation  of  the  soul  from  its  power  as  it 


rises  higher  and  higher  in  the  scale  of  being,  the  vic- 
tory of  love,  the  reign  of  peace — these  are  the  subjects 
of  our  faith.    And  are  they  not  beautiful?" 

"  They  are,"  replied  Edith,  gloomily.  "  But  there 
are  a  great  many  other  things  in  the  world  besides 
these,  which  you  seem  to  leave  out  of  consideration. 
There  is  the  painfulness  of  obedience, — there  is  the 
guilt  of  sin, — there  is  the  shame  of  penitence.  If  these 
three  could  be  disjoined  from  their  companions,  life 
would  be  easy  enough  ;  but  it  is  Hot  so, — they  are 
inseparable.  And  there  is  punishment,  and  grievous 
affliction,  and  desolation  of  heart :  these  have  no  place 
in  your  system,  and  yet  they  are  very  real.  You  put 
away  all  truths  which  are  not  beautiful ;  and  yet  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  ought  to  reject  all  beauties 
which  are  not  based  upon  truth." 

<£  Nay,"  said  Mrs.  Dalton,  "  the  soul  is  like  the 
body;  it  needs  medicine  as  well  as  food,  and  some- 
times even  it  needs  a  painful  operation.  But  these, 
however  distressing  in  themselves,  are  only  the  means 
of  restoration  to  health." 

"  Follow  out  the  comparison,"  said  Edith.  "There 
are  other  pains  besides  those  which  are  sent  for 
l  estoration.  There  are  diseases  which  begin  in  agony 
and  end  in  death.  May  not  the  soul  be  subject  to 
these  also?" 

Amy  turned  her  eyes  upon  her  friend's  face  with 
an  anxious  and  inquiring  expression,  struck  by  a 
course  of  thought  so  unusual  and  so  sombre.  Edith's 
colour  changed  as  she  added,  with  a  forced  laugh, 
"  Why  do  you  look  at  me  so?  The  idea  is  yours,  not 
mine;  I  was  only  completing  your  simile." 

"  It  is  certainly  possible,"  said  Amy,  "  to  look  so 
exclusively  at  the  dark  side  of  life  as  to  lose  sight 
entirely  of  the  lights  and  colours;  but  it  seems  to  me 
an  unnatural  and  ungrateful  task  so  to  do.  Only 
look  around  you  for  one  moment,  and  then  doubt,  if 
you  can,  that  God  meant  his  children  to  be  happy!" 

Edith  lifted  her  eyes;  the  pomp  of  sunset  had 
departed,  and  earth  was  donning  the  novice  robe  of 
twilight  ere  she  betook  herself  to  the  silence  and 
seclusion  of  night;  she  was  enduring  a  separation 
from  the  life  and  splendour  of  day,  as  the  only  means 
whereby  the  quiet  majesty  of  the  congregated  stars 
could  be  made  visible  to  her.  Through  the  black 
stems  of  the  elms  was  seen  a  space  of  pale  green  sky, 
against  which  one  tiny  motionless  cloud  was  suspended, 
dyed  with  a  faint  blush  which  still  lingered  fiom  the 
last  kiss  of  the  sunbeams;  the  upper  heavens  were 
spangled  with  a  thousand  hues  of  wan  and  changeful 
light,  passing  through  watery  gold  and  soft  lilac  to 
the  deep  calm  purple  of  the  zenith,  and  kindling- 
again  into  rose  colour  at  the  western  horizon,  where 
the  departed  sun  had  left  his  monument  of  glory, 
transient  as  human  fame.  Over  the  distance  lay  a 
lovely  haze  like  that  which  hope  weaves  around  the 
future,  while  nearer  objects  were  clad  in  a  mellow 
distinctness  such  as  memory  lends  to  the  past.  Streaks 
of  gold  glimmered  among  the  foliage  like  fragments 
of  light,  caught  and  imprisoned  ere  sunset.  The  low 
murmur  of  a  brook  made  the  silence  audible,  like  the 
breathings  of  a  sleeping  babe. 

"  Yes  !"  cried  Edith,  with  thatwavward  vehemence 
which  takes  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  recognising  the 
omnipotence  of  sorrow  ;  "  yes,  I  can  doubt  it !  This 
is  all  very  beautiful,  and  very  like  happiness — that  is 
to  say,  it  is  a  thing  which  we  see  as  a  spectacle,  but 
in  which  we  have  no  part.  It  shows  itself  to  us,  and 
suffers  us  to  study  it,  so  that  we  may  learn  exactly 
how  and  where  we  are  most  capable  of  enjoying  it, 
and  then  it  passes  by  and  leaves  us." 
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"  My  dearest  Edith,"  said  Amy,  drawing  her  friend's 
shawl  closely  round  her.  and  gently  embracing  her  as 
she  did  so,  "  you  are  not  sufficiently  recovered  yet  to 
brave  the  chilliness  of  an  October  evening.  Let  us  go 
in.  And  remember,"  added  she,  caressingly,  "  we 
have  a  thousand  schemes  of  enjoyment  for  your  visit 
here.  I  am  not  going  to  be  content  with  the  shabby 
fortnight  which  you  promised  me.  We  are  to  read, 
and  walk,  and  play  together ;  and  I  am  determined 
not  to  let  you  escape  me  till  you  have  quite  recovered 
your  strength  and  spirits.  Godfrey  is  coming  next 
week, you  know ;  and  I  expect  that  it  will  take  at  least 
>a  month  of  his  society  to  make  you  exactly  what  you 
used  to'  be." 

Exactly  what  she  used  to  be !  How  the  words 
grated  upon  Edith's  heart  !  Effacement — recovery — 
restoration — what  mere  sounds  they  are !  What  effaced 
stain  can  ever  compare  with  the  first  unsullied  purity? 
what  healing  of  sickness  is  like  the  unfearing  fresh- 
ness  of  never-broken  health  ?  The  eyes  that  watch 
the  gradual  progress,  and  compare  it  step  by  step 
with  the  point  of  lowest  degradation,  may  fancy  at 
last  that  the  restoration  is  complete ;  but  place  the 
image  of  the  unfallen  beside  the  image  of  the  restored, 
and  the  scars  of  closed  wounds  and  the  traces  of 
cleansed  stains  are  at  once  perceptible.  The  tree  of 
knowledge  bears  its  bitter  fruit.  We  cannot  make 
acquaintance  with  evil,  whether  in  the  shape  of  sin  or 
of  sorrow,  and  be  afterwards  as  though  we  had  never 
known  it. 

Perhaps  Edith  had  never  felt  so  utterly  miserable 
as  at  that  moment.  The  silent  and  delicate  sympathy 
of  her  friend  made  her  conscious  alike  that  she  had 
been  petulant,  and  that  she  had  in  part  betrayed 
herself.  She  felt  grateful — and  yet  not  softened  or 
humbled,  though  her  high  spirit  rose  into  a  kind  of 
indignant  self-contempt.  She  defied  and  disdained 
her  own  mental  weakness  at  the  moment  in  which 
she  was  suffering  from  it  most  acutely.  Never  had 
she  been  farther  from  opening  her  heart — yet  never 
so  oppressed  by  the  sense  of  spiritual  loneliness.  She 
felt  that  there  was  a  bitter  truth  in  her  words,  and 
she  rather  exulted  in  the  impotence  of  the  arguments 
that  had  been  brought  forward  against  it;  they  had 
satisfied  her  before,  and  seemed  consistent  and  real, 
but  the  Ithuriel  spear  of  sorrow  turned  them  into 
shadows  with  a  touch.  She  pressed  Amy's  hand,  and 
thanked  her,  and  then  added  hurriedly  as  they  walked 
towards  the  house, — 

"  We  have  had  a  strange  conversation  for  an 
evening  like  this,  and  I  don't  think,  Amy,  you  have 
answered  my  questions  satisfactorily.  I  am  only 
talking  speculatively,  you  know — one  likes  to  turn 
one's  thoughts  about,  and  look  at  them  from  all  sides. 
Now  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  a  great  many 
places  in  the  world,  and  a  great  many  person?, — and 
the  persons  are  all  made  so  as  to  fit  the  places,  but 
all  are  different,  and  somehow  or  other,  all,  or  nearly 
all,  have  come  to  be  mismatched.  So  that  each 
unhappy  victim  who  is  fast  fixed  in  his  wrong  place, 
with  the  angles  running  into  him  and  pinching  him, 
making  him  as  uncomfortable  as  possible,  has  a  plea- 
sant prospect  of  the  place  which  would  exactly  fit 
him,  but  into  which  somebody  else  has  got,  who, 
perhaps,  is  suffering  just  as  much  as  he  is.  And  there 
is  no  possibility  of  change  or  exchange.  How  do 
you  like  my  allegory  ?" 

"  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  disagreeable 
truth  in  it,"  returned  Mrs.  Dalton,  as  they  paused  on 
the  edge  of  the  sweep  to  allow  a  carriage  to  pass 
them,  which  had  apparently  just  left  its  occupant 


beneath  the  portico.  "  The  only  way  left  is  to 
accustom  oneself  to  an  uneasy  position,  and  to  pad 
the  sides  of  one's  prison." 

"  And,  without  metaphor,"  said  Edith,  "  how  is 
that  to  be  done?" 

"  By  learning  indifference  and  contentment,"  re- 
plied Amy,  "  indifference  to  inevitable  evils,  con- 
tentment with  attainable  pleasures — never  of  course 
intermitting  the  effort  to  procure  as  much  of  the 
pleasure,  and  get  rid  of  as  much  of  the  evil  as  you 
can.  Few  people  are  such  adepts  in  the  art  of  being 
happy  as  I  am  :  I  am  just  like  a  child — unless  I  am 
actually  interfered  with,  I  can  make  myself  happy 
with  a  stick  and  a  piece  of  string." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  hall-door,  where 
they  were  met  by  a  servant,  with  the  message  that 
Mr.  Dalton  was  arrived,  and  had  sent  him  to  say  that 
it  was  ten  minutes  past  the  usual  dinner-hour,  and  he 
begged  Mrs.  Dalton  to  make  haste.  Amy  accom- 
panied Edith  to  her  room,  and  hovered  about  her, 
talking  of  a  thousand  different  things,  selecting  and 
criticising  her  costume  for  the  evening,  and  examin- 
ing all  the  little  arrangements  made  for  her  comfort 
and  convenience. 

"  I  always  pester  my  favourite  guests  with  a  vast 
deal  of  superintendence  on  the  first  day  of  their 
arrival,"  said  she ;  "  afterwards  I  shall  leave  you  to 
the  bliss  of  perfect  independence,  unless  you  ask  for 
the  contrary.  Now,  Davis,  don't  be  in  a  hurry — you 
are  not  arranging  Miss  Kinnaird's  hair  so  gracefully 
as  usual."  She  took  the  comb  from  the  maid's  hand, 
and  began  to  smooth  Edith's  abundant  tresses  herself. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  ! "  said  Edith  ;  "  I  am  afraid  of 
being  late." 

"  Nay,  it  is  scarcely  seven  o'clock  yet — besides, 
your  toilette  will  be  over  before  mine,  at  any  rate ; 
and  I  am  determined  that  you  shall  look  your  best. 
My  reputation  as  a  connoisseur  depends  upon  it,  you 
know.  There  !  Davis  shall  finish  your  hair,  while  I 
tie  up  your  bouquet." 

A  vase  of  hothouse  flowers  stood  on  the  table,  and 
from  these  Mrs.  Dalton  proceeded  to  select  the  most 
beautiful,  some  of  which  she  wreathed  around  Edith's 
head,  while  the  rest  were  arranged  in  a  cluster  for  her 
bouquet.  She  did  not  go  to  her  own  toilette  till  her 
friend's  was  nearly  completed. 

Edith  had  never  seen  Mr.  Dalton.  She  had  been 
ill — too  ill  to  come  to  Beechwood  at  the  time  originally 
intended,  and  on  the  morning  of  her  arrival  he  was 
absent.  He  had  gone  to  some  agricultural  meeting. 
She  tried  to  interest  herself  about  him,  and  to  fancy 
what  he  would  be  like,  and  whether  she  should  like 
him — she  tried,  in  short,  resolutely,  and  with  a 
temporary,  but  delusive  success,  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  she  was  not  unhappy — that  she  could  be 
interested  in  her  friend's  concerns  just  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  to  herself — that,  in  fact,  nothing  had 
happened  to  her,  which  was  to  engross  her  thoughts, 
and  subdue  her  spirits.  With  a  heart  out  of  which 
every  atom  of  sunlight  was  gone,  she  tried  to  persuade 
herself  that  she  could  see  as  at  noonday ;  her  light 
was  made  darkness,  and  she  shut  her  eyes  steadily, 
and  maintained  that  the  darkness  was  light.  There 
was  something  pitiable  in  the  utter  helplessness  which 
this  voluntary  self-delusion  betokened.  It  was  like 
a  child  hiding  its  face  in  fear,  that  it  may  not 
see  the  rock  which  is  about  to  fait  upon  it;  the 
rock  falls  just  the  same,  and  crushes  it. 

She  remembered  all  the  little  incidents  which 
had  led  her  to  believe  that  Amy's  husband  was 
Uncongenial  to  her,  and  admired  the  philosophy 
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which  made  her  friend  so  light-hearted.  She  won- 
dered whether  it  was  perfectly  real,  yet  instantly 
dismissed  the  doubt,  and  reproached  herself  for 
having  entertained  it. 

"  No,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  all  that  she  has  said 
is  perfectly  true — of  her.  She  can  bear  being  in  the 
position  that  does  not  actually  suit  her,  and  she 
can  suit  herself  to  it.  The  alchemy  of  her  tem- 
perament extracts  gold  from  everything  that  is 
submitted  to  it.  How  could  I  answer  her  as  I 
did?  How  superior  she  is  to  myself!  I  will  watch 
her  closely,  and  try  to  grow  like  her."  And  in 
this  frame  of  mind  she  descended  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

Several  persons  from  the  neighbourhood  were 
assembled,  but  they  were  strangers  to  Edith,  and 
she  felt  no  interest  or  curiosity  about  them.  A 
momentary  thought  did  flit  across  her  mind  as 
she  passed  to  a  seat  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the  room, 
that  Amy's  habitual  disregard  of  all  etiquettes  but 
those  which  precisely  suited  herself,  was  a  curious 
exemplification  of  her  theory  of  getting  rid  of  as 
much  evil  and  obtaining  as  much  pleasure  as  possi- 
ble, and  the  question  suggested  itself,  whether  in 
all  cases  the  pleasure  was  to  be  sought  for  yourself 
without  regard  to  the  evil  to  others  ;  but  she  had 
no  time  to  follow  out  the  idea,  for  Mr.  Dalton,  who 
was  making  the  agreeable  to  a  hungry  squire  and 
an  exhausted  dowager,  with  a  face  expressive  of 
a  most  unsuccessful  effort  to  subdue  impatience, 
carrying  on  a  conversation  in  short  starts,  perpetually 
on  the  look-out  for  an  interruption,  came  towards 
her,  and  introduced  himself  in  a  very  friendly 
manner.  He  was  a  gentlemanlike  man,  about  forty- 
five  years  old,  rather  portly,  and  a  little  fussy,  but 
not  sufficiently  so  to  suggest  at  once  the  idea  of 
underbreeding.  His  forehead  was  bald  and  ample, 
and  his  features  were  well  cut,  so  that  the  general 
contour  of  the  face  was  intellectual,  though  perhaps 
the  expression  could  scarcely  be  so  designated. 
There  was  all  the  formal  cordiality  of  an  English- 
man in  the  manner  in  which  he  shook  hands  with 
Edith,  welcomed  her  to  Beechwood,  and  began  the 
business  of  small  talk ;  yet  he  was  not  thoroughly 
pleasing,  even  on  first  acquaintance.  He  gave  you 
the  notion  of  a  man  who  was  perpetually  undergoing 
a  kind  of  self-drill — a  very  different  thing  from 
self-discipline.  He  seemed  satisfied  if  only  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  himself  different  from  what 
nature  intended  him  to  he,  without  troubling  himself 
to  examine  into  the  character  of  the  difference. 
Superficially,  he  was  a  hearty  country  gentleman, 
covered  by  a  dubious  sort  of  deposit,  left  by  the 
course  of  London  society,  redolent  rather  of 
blacking  than  of  polish ;  yet  his  joviality  seemed 
a  little  too  elaborate  to  be  genuine,  his  seriousness 
a  little  too  self-important  to  be  dignified.  In 
fact,  there  was  an  uneasy  consciousness  about  him, 
betokening  peculiarity  of  temperament,  or  want  of 
practice  in  society,  and  in  either  case  occasioning  a 
contagious  awkwardness  which  prevented  a  sensitive 
person  from  feeling  quite  at  ease  in  his  company. 

"  You  have  scarcely  had  time  yet  to  see  anything 
of  our  beauties,"  observed  he.  "  The  park — I  hope 
Mrs.  Dalton — the  park  has  some  fine  views.  The 
park  is  small — but — didn't  I  hear? — it  has  fine  views. 
Fine  views.  Did  you  walk  to — eight  o'clock  ! — the 
western  side  of  the  hill  ?  Major  Fellowes,  I  believe 
we  are  fast." 

His  eyes  wandered  in  all  directions  during  the 
delivery  of  this  rather  difficult  speech,  every  clause 


of  which  was  produced  with  an  effort,  and  a  manifest 
disconnexion  from  the  preceding  one.  The  interrup- 
tions were  accompanied  by  slight  springs  forward,  as 
he  fancied  he  heard  his  wife's  step  approaching  the 
door ;  and  the  final  words  were  addressed  apologeti- 
cally to  a  very  stern  and  yellow  officer  who  seemed  to 
him  to  frown  more  than  usual,  as  the  sonorous  bell  of 
the  clock  resounded  to  eight  fatal  strokes.  Edith 
wished  he  wouldn't  try  to  talk  to  her  till  he  was  more 
at  ease.  She  felt  relieved  when  Amy  made  her 
appearance,  looking  perfectly  cool  and  quiet,  and 
dressed  with  so  much  simplicity  as  to  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  crossest  of  her  guests  to  say  that  she 
had  kept  them  waiting  for  the  sake  of  her  toilette. 
She  was  glad  when  they  moved  into  the  dining-room, 
but  she  had  not  been  seated  five  minutes  ere  she 
began  to  feel  hopelessly  weary  of  Major  Fellowes's 
efforts  to  amuse  her,  and  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
repast  with  a  nervous  impatience  for  its  conclusion. 
In  the  drawing-room  she  withdrew  from  the  circle, 
and  occupied  herself  with  a  book  of  prints,  but  she 
caught  Amy's  eyes  wandering  towards  her,  and, 
afraid  of  betraying  herself  more  than  she  had  already 
done,  she  came  desperately  forward,  and  plunged  into 
conversation.  There  is  nothing  like  habitual  inter- 
course with  society  for  teaching  a  woman  how  to 
suppress  and  conceal  her  feelings.  For  the  sake  of 
those  she  loves,  she  may  indeed,  and  does  often  subdue 
them,  and  avoid  all  indulgence  of  them,  but  it  is  hard 
for  her  to  hide  their  very  existence  from  eyes  which 
are  waiting  to  weep  with  her,  if  only  she  will  let 
them.  But  where  she  is  sure  of  not  meeting  withsym- 
pathy,  and  would  scarcely  value  it  if  she  found  it — 
where  she  lives  among  conventionalisms,  and  shows, 
and  coldnesses,  the  difficulty  to  one  who  feels  acutely 
is  not  so  much  to  hide  the  appearance  of  tenderness 
as  to  avoid  that  of  hardness.  Physical  weakness 
generally  saves  her  from  the  latter  supposition  ;  but  if 
her  nerves  be  strong  and  her  heart  sensitive,  she  is 
pretty  sure  to  pass  before  the  world  in  general  as  a 
sober  pattern  of  chilly  gentleness,  who  is  neither  to 
be  kindled  nor  melted.  Edith  got  through  the  evening, 
as  the  phrase  is,  wonderfully  well.  She  talked, 
laughed,  listened,  played,  and  sang,  and  was  univer- 
sally pronounced  to  be  as  agreeable  as  she  was  beau- 
tiful. And  then  she  went  up  to  her  bedroom,  looking 
round  her  as  she  entered,  with  a  kind  of  fear,  as 
though  the  thoughts  kept  at  bay  during  the  day  were 
lying  there  in  wait,  and  ready  to  spring  upon  her. 
Let.  us  leave  her  for  the  night,  and  not  inquire  how 
much  she  slept,  nor  of  what  aspect  were  her  dreams. 


MR.  F.  W.  NEWMAN'S  INTRODUCTORY 
LECTURE.1 

The  well-known  adage  of  old  FalstafF,  that  "  Dis- 
cretion is  the  better  part  of  valour,"  has  seldom 
recurred  to  our  minds  so  frequently  as  in  reading 
this  remarkable  discourse  ; — remarkable  alike  for  its 
arguments,  its  imagery,  and  its  sentiment.  Brave 
Mr.  F.  Newman  undoubtedly  is;  the  courage  of  the 
individual  who  starts  at  this  time  of  day  on  a  war  of 
extermination  against  those  venerable  institutions 
which  have  been  for  centuries  the  nursery  of  all  that 
is  noble  and  true,  the  safeguards  against  all  that  is 
mean  and  false  among  us — which  are  rooted  in  our 
hearts  like  the  vew-tree  at  the  church  door,  at  once 
the  shelter  and  the  ornament  of  the  building  from 

(1)  Delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Classes  of  Arts  in  London 
University  College,  Oct.  13. 
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which  it  derives  its  special  sanctity — can  scarcely  be 
called  in  question.  He  is,  in  truth,  the  leader  of  a  most 
forlorn  hope.  His  discretion  is  equally  unquestiona- 
ble, though  in  a  different  sense.  We  do  not  inquire 
concerning  the  quantity  or  quality  of  that,  of  the 
existence  of  which  in  any  quantity,  how  minute 
soever,  we  have  no  reasonable  assurance.  Let  us, 
however,  dismissing  as  beyond  the  scope  of  an  article 
like  the  present  the  discussion  of  the  casus  belli, 
examine  for  a  moment  the  plan  of  the  attack  and  the 
nature  of  the  weapons  employed. 

There  is  an  elaborateness  of  preparation  which  led 
ns  to  expect  great  things : — a  kind  of  clearing  of  the 
ground  before  starting  which  seems  to  imply  that 
Mr.  F.  Newman  intends  to  go  at  a  tremendous  pace 
when  he  is  once  fairly  off ;  and  this  is,  perhaps,  not 
unnecessary,  as  he  appears  from  sundry  indications 
to  have  projected  taking  a  cursory  view  of  all  ques- 
tions in  science,  art,  and  ethics,  with  a  side-glance  at 
theology,  before  he  has  done :  our  only  comment 
whereupon  is,  that  the  view  is  very  cursory  indeed 
— a  rapid  sketch,  in  what  Mr.  J.  D.  Hardinge,  in  his 
work  on  Art,  expressly  terms  the  "  bad  bold  style." 
Commencing  with  a  contented  admission  of  Bacon's 
great  aphorism,  that  "Knowledge  is  power,"  and 
drawing  therefrom  the  not  very  recondite  inference 
that  the  intrinsic  goodness  of  knowledge  is  in  nowise 
implied  in  this  assertion,  he  proceeds  to  charge  the 
absence  of  such  inference  upon  Lord  Bacon  and  his 
followers  as  a  sort  of  crime,  turning  round  upon  them 
with  a  very  unexpected  air  of  triumph,  as  though  he 
had  caught  them  in  a  dilemma ;  reminding  us  of  the 
indignant  magistrate's  rebuke  of  poor  Mr.  Winkle 
for  calling  himself  Daniel  when  his  name  was 
Nathaniel,  the  mistake  having  arisen  solely  from 
a  slight  difficulty  of  hearing  in  the  worthy  gentleman 
himself.  Before  Lord  Bacon  can  be  rebuked  for  not 
asserting  that  knowledge  is  necessarily  and  intrin- 
sically good,  it  must  be  proved  that  he  believed  it  to 
be  so.  This  radical  confusion  of  ideas  runs  through 
the  whole  of  Mr.  F.  Newman's  reasoning.  In  fact,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  discover  what  he  is  fighting 
against.  Setting  out  with  the  assertion  that  all 
knowledge  is  good,  you  presently  find  him  in  hot 
pursuit  of  an  ideal  theory  of  some  imaginary  band  of 
opponents,  that  knowledge  is  necessarily  evil,  which 
having  caught,  demolished,  and  hung  up,  quite  to  his 
and  our  satisfaction,  we  are  not  a  little  amazed  to  see 
him  proceeding  on  the  assumption,  that  by  this  said 
demolition  he  has  proved  the  truth  of  his  original 
assertion.  There  is  no  contending  against  such  logic 
as  this  :  it  is  only  necessary  to  expose  it,  lest  the  un- 
wary reader,  deceived  by  his  placid  exultation,  and 
omitting  to  compare  the  ^conclusion  with  the  com- 
mencement, should  go  away  with  the  idea  that  he 
really  has  proved  his  point.  When  you  see  a  man 
composedly  establishing  himself  in  an  easy  chair,  you 
are  apt  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  chair  has  legs 
to  stand  upon. 

_  Two  graver  fallacies  pervade  this  portion  of  the 
discourse,  which  we  shall  simply  indicate,  and  leave 
it  to  the  reader's  discrimination  to  detect  more  fully. 
The  first  is  forgetfulness,  or  implied  denial,  of  the 
great  truth  that  we  have  an  unchangeable  and  un- 
erring standard  of  right  and  wrong,  not  erected  by 
any  succession  of  efforts  on  our  own  part, — not  de- 
veloped out  of  the  working  of  human  sciences  and 
systems,— but  given  to'us  by  God  as  a  trust  for  which 
we  must  answer,  and  a  test  by  which  we  ought  to  try 
our  actions  here,  as  they  will  assuredly  be  tried  by 
it  hereafter.    The  question,  therefore,  whether  direct 


religious  and  moral  instruction  shall  or  shall  not  be 
an  integral  part  of  national  education,  is  not,  to 
Christians,  a  question  of  wisdom  or  folly,  but  simply 
one  of  faithfulness  or  unfaithfulness  to  duty.  And 
this  seems  to  be  the  real  answer  to  Mr.  F.  Newman's 
second  fallacy,  which  is  at  first  sight  somewhat  more 
plausible.  It  is  the  old  principle  attributed  to  the 
Jesuits  in  another  shape, — the  judging  the  means  by 
the  end.  He  points  to  admitted  and  deplored  im- 
moralities, and  taxing  them  upon  the  system  employed 
for  their  prevention,  demands  the  abandonment  of 
that  system.  Just  as  though  you  should  counsel  a 
farmer  not  to  sow  this  year  because  last  year's  harvest 
was  unproductive.  Not  so  :  labour  we  must ;  and  if 
our  labour  fail,  we  must  not  diminish  or  intermit,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  double  it.  It  is  true  we  must  examine 
diligently,  lest  the  cause  of  the  failure  lie  in  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  labourers  ;  we  must  concentrate  and 
regulate  our  efforts ;  we  must  arrange  our  plans  and 
economize  our  power.  But  we  must  never  fold  our 
hands  and  sit  idly  ;  neither  must  we  waste  all  our 
time  in  enriching  the  soil,  and  trust  to  Providence  to 
sow  the  crops.  The  seed  is  in  our  hands,  and  woe 
be  to  us  if  we  sow  it  not!  The  reverse  side  of  this 
argument  is  likewise  employed  by  Mr.  F.  Newman, 
and  it  is  equally  fallacious.  Apparent  good  may 
arise  out  of  the  abandonment  of  duty,  just  as  apparent 
evil  often  springs  from  adherence  to  it ;  but  the  duty 
remains  unaltered. 

In  judging  actions  and  their  results  we  are  too  apt 
to  forget  that  Providence  is  constantly  working  to 
bring  good  out  of  evil ;  the  good  result  is  of  the  mercy 
of  God,  the  evil  action  was  of  the  guilt  of  man,  and  he 
is  just  as  responsible  for  it  when  it  is  overruled  for 
good  as  when  it  is  allowed  to  produce  evil.  The 
character  of  the  pupil  may  remain  uninjured  by  the 
defects  of  his  education,  but  this  does  not  take  from 
the  guilt  of  the  teacher.  We  have  a  standard  set  up 
— a  task  imposed,  and  we  have  no  right,  for  any  reason 
of  expediency,  how  plausible  soever,  to  forsake  the 
one  or  neglect  the  other.  Where  the  result  seems 
inconsistent  with  the  means  employed,  either  in  good 
or  in  evil,  our  business  is  to  take  it  as  a  trial  of  faith, 
and  go  quietly  on,  doing  our  duty  in  the  best  manner 
we  can.  It  may  be  as  well,  however,  to  mention  that 
Mr.  F.  Newman,  having  announced  with  oracular 
decision  that  the  former  excesses  of  our  universities 
were  chargeable  upon  their  system  of  moral  and 
religious  instruction,  or  rather  were  occasioned  by 
the  fact  that  they  gave  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion at  all,  proceeds,  with  a  cool  adjustment  of  cause 
and  effect  which  would  make  the  fortune  of  a  natural 
philosopher,  to  assure  us  that  the  present  improve- 
ment of  tone  and  conduct  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  that  system,  and  must  not  be  supposed  to 
have  any  connexion  with  it.  Now  really  this  seems  a 
little  unfair,  even  in  Mr.  F.  Newman.  The  most 
virulent  .nurserymaid  that  ever  aggravated  infancy, 
would  not  maintain  a  child  was  always  naughty 
on  purpose  and  never  good  except  by  accident.  The 
redoubtable  Mrs.  MacStinger  herself  is  the  only  em- 
bodiment of  this  species  of  reasoning  that  we  have 
met  with,  before  Mr.  F.  Newman.  After  this,  sneers 
at  blindness,  bigotry,  or  prejudice,  come  with  rather 
an  ill  grace  from  his  pen. 

The  next  paragraph  which  demands  our  attention 
contains  a  vivid  and  poetical  sketch  of  the  miseries  of 
mediaeval  barbarism,  for  which  Mr.  F.  Newman, 
having  more  suo  assumed  the  fact,  proceeds  more  suo 
to  assign  the  cause.  This  he  conceives  to  have  been 
the  prevalence  of  sorcery  and  the  malignant  temper  of 
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the  enchanters  by  whom  the  weapons  of  the  Black 
Art  were  wielded.  We  were  a  little  startled  by  the 
novelty  of  this  view,  and  felt  disposed  to  inquire  for  a 
moment  whether  we  were  not  reading  a  fairy  tale  or 
an  allegory,  instead  of  a  speech  delivered  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  great  educational  institution.  But  the  happy 
delusion  did  not  last.  The  manner  in  which  our 
author  applies  the  lesson,  derived  from  this  mode  of 
contemplating  the  past,  to  our  own  times,  is  so  striking 
that  we  must  indulge  ourselves  in  an  extract. 

"  If  the  study  of  sorcery  had  been  public  and  free 
to  all,  it  could  not  much  longer  have  seemed  evil ;  but 
while  it  was  uncertain  how  many  possessed  this  wonder- 
ful science — what  was  their  relative  proficiency — and  up 
to  what  limits  their  power  extended,  no  man  could 
speculate  even  on  the  probability  that  the  bad  designs 
of  the  one  would  be  checked  by  the  virtue  or  the 
interests  of  the  other.  Thus  it  was  not  the  knowledge, 
and  the  power  derived  from  it,  at  which  human  nature 
shuddered,  but  the  appropriation  or  monopoly  of  it  by 
a  few,  who  constituted  a  secret  brotherhood,  perhaps  in 
league  against  the  rest  of  their  species.  Such  precisely 
is  the  nature  of  the  dangers  to  be  feared,"  &c. 

The  italics  are  our  own.  This  idea  is  very  awful. 
It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  without  trembling  the 
nearness  of  a  danger  so  mysterious.  A  secret 
brotherhood  in  league  against  the  rest  of  their  species! 
It  makes  a  reviewer's  flesh  creep  to  have  to  copy  such 
a  sentence.  And  a  few  lines  lower,  the  prophet 
speaks  more  plainly,  and  gives  us  a  straightforward 
warning  against  turning  "  the  academic  clergyman 
into  a  professor  of  the  black  art."  Heaven  forbid 
that  any  Englishman  should  ever  make  such  an 
attempt !  We  can  fancy  the  consternation  of  the 
reverend  subjects  of  the  metamorphosis,  as  the  pro- 
spect of  their  probable  fate  begins  to  open  upon  them. 
What  nerves  must  the  man  require,  to  whose  gifted 
eyes  the  terrific  vision  just  revealed  itself!  We  wonder 
whether  Mr.  F.  Newman  ever  sleeps  nights. 

Our  fears  are,  however,  relieved  by  the  smiling 
picture  which  our  orator  presently  offers  us  of  the 
Utopian  felicity  of  these  favoured  times.  Man,  who 
began  life  as  a  monkey,  seems  to  be  fast  developing 
into  an  angel.  Wars  and  tumults  have  ceased,  and 
their  renewal  is  no  longer  within  the  limits  of  pro- 
bability. The  reign  of  Peace,  Love,  and  Liberty,  has 
actually  begun  upon  earth.  Stay — was  there  not  a 
faint  cry  from  Algeria?  Has  opium  so  effectually 
soothed  the  Chinamen  into  slumber,  that  they  have 
no  voice  to  protest  against  the  conclusion?  Is  Caubul 
forgotten  ?  Are  there  no  stiffened  corpses  of  slaughtered 
Sikhs  drying  in  the  Indian  sun  ?  Away  with  such 
unsavoury  reminiscences!  Mr.  F.  Newman  is  ready 
with  his  answer — somewhat  allegorically  shaped,  as 
usual.  "  The  British  Association,"  says  he,  "  is  the 
great  fact  which  typifies — (what?) — which  typifies 
The  State  of  Things."  With  this  delicious  vague- 
ness we  are  quite  content.  It  must  mean  something, 
and  as  we  are  quite  unable  to  discover  what,  we  gladly 
accept  it  as  meaning  whatever  Mr.  F.  Newman  may 
please. 

By  this  time  we  are  pretty  well  accustomed  to  the 
lecturer's  manner  of  dealing  with  fancies  as  facts,  and 
facts  as  fancies,  and  are,  therefore,  not  quite  so  much 
astonished  as  we  otherwise  should  have  been  at  his 
next  grand  coup  de  theatre.  He  is  overtaken  in  a 
metaphor,  and  he  makes  the  most  of  it.  We  give  the 
passage  entire : — 

*'  Break  down  the  walls  of  exclusiveness ;  let  the  wind 
of  heaven  play  through  the  dark  chambers  of  pretension ; 
pour  the  natural  light  into  the  desks  and  drawers  of 


official  technicality ;  and  a  healthier,  sweeter  breath  soon 
comes  forth  from  professional  halls,  when  scholastic 
and  traditionary  lore  is  forced  to  endure  the  gaze  of 
strong  native  intelligence.    All  this  is  notorious." 

The  last  sentence  of  the  quotation  is  the  one  which 
amazed  us.  It  is  not  then,  as  we  at  first  held  it  to  be, 
a  somewhat  clumsy  complication  of  metaphorical 
expressions  :  it  is  a  simple  description  of  something 
which  has  actually  happened,  and  which  is  now 
matter  of  notoriety.  We  arc  a  little  puzzled  by  the 
phraseology,  but  we  endeavour  to  receive  it  with  that 
absolute  submission  of  the  understanding  which  must 
always  be  the  first  step  required  of  Mr.  F.  Newman's 
pupils.  What  a  subject  for  a  picture!  Imagine  the 
ancient  walls  of  Cambridge  levelled  with  the  ground, 
and  the  venerable  master  of  Trinity,  fit  representative 
of  "  scholastic  and  traditionary  lore,"  confronting 
Mr.  Francis  Newman,  the  allegorical  embodiment 
of  "strong  native  intelligence,"  among  the  ruins! 
We  wonder  which  of  the  two  would  first  stare  the 
other  out  of  countenance.  Yet,  if  all  tales  be  true, 
Dr.  Whewell  has  a  vigorous  mode  of  repelling 
intruders  from  the  precincts  of  his  dominions,  which 
might  lead  Mr.  F.  Newman  to  think  twice  ere  he 
encounters  it. 

One  word  more,  and  we  have  done.  Mr.  F.  New- 
man says  that  he  dares  scarcely  allude  to  the  bene- 
ficial action  of  increasing  knowledge  on  religious 
sentiments,  "  lest  he  should  offend  against  the  pro- 
prieties of  the  place."  The  expression  is  singularly 
well  chosen.  There  is,  we  hope,  scarcely  a  place  to 
be  found  in  England,  against  the  "  proprieties  "  of 
which  an  exposition  of  the  "  religious  sentiments  " 
which  could  lead  to  such  principles  as  are  propounded 
in  this  discourse,  would  not  offend.  And  among  the 
many  causes  which,  under  God,  have  conduced  to 
this  state  of  public  opinion  among  us,  we  hold  that 
the  tone  and  temper  fostered  by  the  system  of  colle- 
giate instruction,  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fathers,  and 
very  imperfectly  followed  out  by  ourselves,  stand  in 
the  foremost  rank.  Long  may  they  continue  as  they 
are  ;  the  only  change  which  we  wish  to  see  is  a  fuller 
Restoration ! 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  F.  Newman,  beyond 
the  subject  of  the  present  article.  His  personal  cha- 
racter may  be  blameless,  and  his  talents  of  a  high 
order.  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  show,  that 
when  a  man  sets  himself  to  oppose  the  first  simple 
dictates  of  conscience  and  the  plain  law  of  God,  no 
degree  of  amiability  can  render  him  respectable,  no 
amount  of  genius  can  save  him  from  being  ridiculous. 

L. 

— o — 
A  TALE  OF  FLORENCE: 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  YOUTHFUL  LIFE  OF  DANTE 
ALIGHIERI. 


"  Dante  was  born  at  Florence,  in  the  year  1265.  He 
met  in  boyhood  a  certain  Beatrice  Portinari,  a  beautiful 
little  girl  of  his  own  age  and  rank,  and  grew  up  thence- 
forth in  partial  sight  of  her,  in  some  distant  intercourse 
with  her.  All  readers  know  his  graceful  affecting- 
account  of  this." — Carlyle,  Hero  Worship. 


It  was  on  one  of  the  first  days  of  spring,  in  the 
year  1274,  that  a  festive  meeting  of  friends  was 
gathered  together  in  the  palace  of  Folco  Portinan, 
one  of  the  richest  citizens  of  Florence,  then  exulting 
in  the  strength  and  life  of  her  new-found  liberty. 
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Allighiero  Alligbieri,  withhis  youthful  son  Durante,  (by 
consent  of  the  world  and  his  nursery  Dante,)  formed 
part  of  that  joyful  assembly.  The  site  of  the  palace  to 
which  they  hastened  through  the  narrow,  tower- 
crowded  streets,  which  lie  unchanged  between  the 
Cathedral  and  the  dark  mass  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
may  to  this  day  be  traced ; — memory  lingers  on  the 
spot.  Not  far  from  it  yet  stands  the  house  which 
the  boy  left  on  that  morning  ;  the  doorway  through 
which  he  passed  bears  the  proud  inscription,  at  which 
the  Florentine  crowd  now  gazes  with  love  and  wonder, 
— Here  was  born  the  Divine  Poet. 

Florence,  we  have  said,  was  then  free,  already 
worthy  of  the  name  of  "  the  Beautiful,"  not  un- 
like Athens  in  her  earlier  days.  Here,  however,  the 
influence  of  Christianity  on  the  mixed  Teutonic  and 
Southern  elements  of  her  population  had  given  to  the 
life  of  her  citizens  a  more  free  and  yet  a  purer  develop- 
ment. It  was  a  place  and  a  time  worthy  to  elicit 
greatness  ;  and  like  a  star  shining  forth  at  some  solemn 
conjuncture  of  the  heavens,  the  great  poet  of  the 
middle  ages  had  now  entered  on  the  life  over  which  the 
events  of  that  spring  day  were  to  exercise  so  strange 
and  so  mighty  an  influence. 

So  greatly  increased  is  intercourse  with  the  Conti- 
nent, that  we  are  not  without  hopes  that  the  attention 
of  many,  especially  of  the  young,  may  be  turned  at 
last  to  the  great  writers  of  neighbouring  nations,  whose 
works  they  may  study,  not  merely  by  the  painful  aid 
of  lexicons  and  learned  guess-work,  but  by  the  gui- 
dance of  those  who  have  been  themselves  brought 
up  in  the  language,  and  are  proud  of  the  great 
names  of  Schiller,  Gothe,  Ariosto,  or  Dante.  We  are 
in  hopes  also  that  in  this  case  the  little  work,  or  rather 
song,  of  Dante's,  recounting  his  first  meeting,  and 
all  tbat  in  this  world  he  saw  of  his  Beatrice,  of  which 
we  now  propose,  in  our  "  fainting  and  inefficient 
periods,"  to  give  some  short  account,  may  not  be 
without  its  fit  audience. 

This  book,  called  Vita  Nuova,  or  Youthful  Life,  (not 
New,  as  some  haverendered  it,)  which  has  been  named 
by  Shelley  "  the  idealized  history  of  that  period  and 
of  those  intervals  of  Dante's  life  which  were  dedicated 
to  Love,"  seems  to  have  been  composed  by  him  about 
1291,  when  the  violence  of  his  grief  for  the  death  of 
his  beloved  was  calmed  into  an  intense  and  life- 
long affection.  An  unfeeling  reader  might  remark  on 
the  absence  of  any  striking  or  romantic  incident  in 
the  simple  history  contained  in  the  "Vita  Nuova" — a 
few  sonnets  and  other  lyrical  poetry  set  in  a  prose 
narrative,  relating  merely  to  the  interviews  of  Beatrice 
and  the  youthful  Alighieri;  to  her  early  death  and 
his  overflowing  sorrow, — such  is  its  simple  foundation  ; 
— but  to  those  who  retain  the  freshness  and  untiring 
admiration  of  childhood,  the  inexpressible  ardour  of 
affection  breathing  through  every  line,  now  sinking 
in  low  notes  to  express  the  almost  unendurable  recol- 
lections of  the  thronging  past,  now  rising  with  no  un- 
certain hope  for  the  future, — will  raise  feelings  but  of 
delight,  admiration,  or  sympathy. 

We  may  add,  that  the  Italian  language  possesses 
few  more  beautiful  prose  writings  than  the  "  Vita 
Nuova"  of  Dante,  which  is  itself  one  of  her  earliest 
efforts ; — the  language  throughout  displays  that 
intenseness  and  purity,  whether  expressing  the  stern 
or  the  gentle,  which  is  ever  characteristic  of  Dante. 
In  the  story  itself,  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
poet  are  so  intimately  blended  with  the  facts  which 
he  relates,  and  both  are  told  with  such  vividness 
and  earnestness  cf  feeling,  that  it  is  with  difficulty 
they  are  distinguished;  the  ideal  mingles  with  the  real ; 


the  fact  is  united  to  thought,  and  the  thought  is  placed 
before  us  with  the  vividness  and  precision  of  fact. 

Alas  !  but  faintly  is  it  that  we  can  call  up  to  memory 
across  the  waste  of  years  the  dark  high-walled  palace 
of  the  Portinari,  its  pointed  windows,  each  divided.by 
a  slender  shaft, — the  graceful  cressets  beside  the  lofty 
portal ;  far  less  the  gay  company  which  five  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  met  within  the  brightly  painted 
rooms,  to  celebrate  the  first  days  of  a  forgotten  spring- 
time. But  from  the  simple  story  of  the  great  Floren- 
tine, the  mind's  eye  may  still  view  the  earnest,  speech- 
less glance  of  the  youthful  Dante — {alter  ah  octavo 
jam  te  turn  ceperat  annus) — yet  a  child  in  nothing 
but  years  and  purity  of  affection ;  the  expressive 
eyes  and  movements,  the  graceful  form,  the  *  noble 
and  praiseworthy  demeanour,"  as  Dante  suddenly 
found  her, — standing  a  little  apart,  as  we  may  suppose, 
from  her  youthful  companions, — of  that  Amjiola 
giovanissima,  Beatrice  Portinari. 

It  is  with  this  picture  that  the  book  opens.  A 
belief  in  astrology  and  visions  was,  as  every  one 
knows,  common  in  those  ages,  and  Dante,  after 
mentioning  that  the  number  nine  seemed  to  rule  his 
youthful  life,  and  expressing  in  his  strange  figurative 
way,  that 

"  All  the  colour  of  his  after-life 
Would  be  the  shadow  of  to  day," 

and  influenced  by  this  mysterious  number  passes  over 
the  next  nine  years,  and  relates  the  further  progress 
of  his  love. 

We  have  next  a  beautiful  picture  of  his  meeting 
Beatrice  with  two  older  companions  :  he  tells  the 
dream  and  vision  which  then  peopled  his  solitary 
room,  and  thus  his  first  sonnet,  addressed  to  the  famous 
"  troubadours"  of  that  day,  and  requesting  an  expla- 
nation of  the  vision,  is  introduced. 

The  events  which  follow  each  other  in  the  course  of 
the  Life  are  simple  and  unmarked,  and  would  hardly 
bear  the  rude  process  of  analyzing  ;  it  is  in  the  mind 
of  the  great  poet  that  the  storms  and  calms,  the  con- 
flict of  passion,  of  timidity,  of  grief,  arise, — his  spirit 
casts  a  hue  of  sunset  glow  and  melancholy  over  the 
little  events  of  daily  life  in  Florence,  and  invests  them 
with  superhuman  beauty  and  interest.  We  find  him 
at  one  time  commemorating  the  death  of  a  friend  of 
Beatrice;  he  sees  her  lying  lifeless,  and  wept  by  many, 
and,  as  his  wont  was,  offers  sweets  to  the  sweet  in  a 
few  graceful  lines  : — ■ 

Weep,  lovers,  weep  ;  Love  weeps  : — and  at  the  woe 

Which  draws  his  tears,  oh  !  let  not  yours  be  dry. 
He  weeps  that  gentle  ladies'  grief  should  flow 

In  sorrow  vain,  and  lamentable  cry. 

For  cruel  death,  with  baleful  enmity, 
Hath  spoiled  of  life  the  loveliest,  gentlest  breast, 

And  all,  save  spotless  fame,  that  cannot  die, 
In  one  fair  dame  hath  utterly  oppressed. 
Mark  now  by  Love  how  honoured  was  her  rest : — 

In  present  form  I  saw  him  where  she  lay 

Mourning  that  form  whence  life  had  passed  away  ; 
And  oft  towards  heaven  he  looked  in  sorrowing  quest, 
Where  joyed  in  her  bright  throne  that  Spirit  blest, 

That  lady  once  so  lovely  and  so  gay. 

At  another  time,  excess  of  grief  when  travelling  at 
a  distance  from  Florence  called  up  before  him  Love, 
dressed  as  a  pilgrim  on  his  journey,  and  as  he  went, 
casting  his  eyes  on  a  stream  running  by  the  road-side, 
such  as  may  often  be  seen  in  Tuscany,  hello,  corrente, 
e  chiarissimo.  We  quote  the  sonnet  to  which  this 
vision  gave  rise  : — 

On  toilsome  journey  bound  as  forth  I  rode, 

With  weary  sameness  and  sad  thought  oppressed, 
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Love  met  me  there,  in  midmost  of  the  road, 

In  the  slight  habit  of  a  pilgrim  dressed. 

His  mournful  semblance  to  my  eyes  addressed, 
Power  lost,  and  broken  rule  appeared  to  rue, 

Thought  filled  his  anxious  mind,  and  sighs  his  breast, 
With  downcast  eyes,  as  shunning  human  view. 
By  name  he  called  me,  nearer  as  I  drew, 

And  said,  From  distant  land  I  make  my  way  ; 
"Where  was  thy  heart,  my  sovereign  will  to  do, 

And  bear  it  my  new  pleasure  to  obey. 
Then  was  I  one  with  him,  so  strangely  blended, 
I  knew  not  when  or  how  the  vision  ended. 

Many  more  such  little  scenes  follow,  all  filled  with 
a  strange  ancient  beauty,  and  celebrated  in  those 
graceful  lyrics  which  excited  in  after  times  the  admi- 
ring emulation  of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio.  Every  where 
we  see  the  rnoble  nature  of  the  great  poet  revealing 
itself,  though  as  yet  displayed  only  in  the  most  deep 
and  trembling  tenderness : 

"  Had  he  never  loved  so  kindly, 
Had  he  never  loved  so  blindly, 
Never  met,  or  never  parted, 
He  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted." 

This  earnest  loving  character  runs  through  his  whole 
life,  and  to  it  we  trace  his  bitterest  sorrows.  He  was 
a  man  too  just  and  too  loving  to  be  an  inhabitant  of 
this  earth  ;  he  was  weighed  down  and  oppressed  by 
its  sorrows  and  its  fearful  riddles.  In  all  his  works, 
when  describing  his  early  life,  or  addressing  with 
indignation  his  unworthy  countrymen,  as  they  wasted 
the  precious  days  of  freedom, — in  Hell,  in  Purga- 
tory, or  in  Heaven, — in  every  line  of  his  strange 
expressive  features,  we  read  the  man  at  once  most 
loving  and  most  severe,  most  just  and  most  pity- 
ing,— the  energy  of  hate  and  the  might  of  love, 
— in  earnest  affection  a  child,  in  intense  impartiality 
like  an  angel  of  justice :  such  was  he  whose  life 
of  life  was  now  suddenly  broken;  for  her  whom 
he  had  watched  from  the  wayward  steps  and  trustful 
glances  of  her  infancy  to  the  modest  and  staid  grace- 
fulness of  womanhood,  had  the  summons  of  the  Angel 
of  death  appeared.  In  a  dream,  he  tells  us,  he  had 
foreseen  already  her  death,  heard  her  reception  among 
the  songs  of  angels,  whilst  the  joy  yet  lingering  on 
her  features  said,  "I  have  entered  into  the  beginning 
of  my  peace."  And  now  the  end  had  come; — the 
vision  had  told  but  too  truly ;  she  had  fled  in  the 
morning  of  her  life, 

"  Like  some  frail  exhalation  which  the  dawn 
Eobes  in  its  golden  beams ;" — 

she  had  fled; — fair  Florence,  in  the  eyes  of  her  great 
poet,  seemed  to  sit  desolate  and  widowed ;  but  though 
since  that  9th  of  June,  1290,  five  hundred  long 
years  and  more  have  passed — yet  still 

"  Like  an  autumnal  night,  that  springs 
Out  of  the  east,  and  follows  wild  and  drear 
The  golden  day,"1 

to  those  who  will  read  and  feel,  the  song  of  the  poet 
arises,  wildly  lamenting  what  she  was  whom  he  had 
lost,  and  how  she  was  taken  from  him. 

But  it  is  enough.  We  would  hope  that  some  of  the 
readers  of  this  attempt  to  gather  a  few  of  the  flowers 
which  the  poet  has  with  such  profusion  scattered 
through  the  garden  of  his  love-story,  will  be  en- 
couraged to  turn  to  the  little  work  itself,  and  will 
perhaps  excuse  the  weakness  of  their  guide,  if  they 
feel  that  he  has  not  led  them  untruly.  To  those  who 
know  the  "Vita  Nuova"  of  Dante,  our  words — this  vain 

(1}  Shelley,  "  Adonais." 


attempt  at  description — must  seem  faint  and  mean- 
ingless. May  they  but  excuse  the  weakness  of  this 
endeavour, — they  who  feel  the  difficulty  of  the  task, 
— as  they  read  the  lines  which  "  unseal  the  inmost 
enchanted  fountains  "  of  the  deep  heart  of  man. 

Yet,  before  closing  the  book,  we  would  quote  from 
it  two  short  passages,  in  the  hope  that  their  subtle  and 
volatile  beauty,  which  in  the  crucible  of  translation 
would  fade  and  pass  away,  may  excite  one  or  two  of 
the  listless  to  the  easy  and  well-rewarded  task  of 
gaining  acquaintance  with  the  treasures  of  the  dolce 
lingua. 

SONETTO.1 

Negli  occhi  porta  la  mia  donna  Am  ore, 

Per  che  si  fa  gentil  cio  ch'  ella  mira  : 

Ov'  ella  passa,  ogn'  uom  ver  lei  si  gira, 

E  cui  saluta  fa  tremar  lo  core. 
Si  che  bassando  il  viso  tutto  smore, 

E  d'  ogni  suo  difetto  allor  sospira ; 

Fugge  davanti  a  lei  superbia  ed  ira  : 

Ajutatemi,  donne,  a  farle  onore. 
Ogni  dolcezza,  ogni  pensiero  umile 

Nasce  nel  core  a  chi  parlar  la  sente, 

Ond'  h  beato  chi  prima  la  vide. 
Quel  ch'  ella  par  quando  un  poco  sorride 

Non  si  pud  dicer  ne  tenere  a  mente : 

Si  e  nuovo  miracolo  e  gentile. 

Si  levo  un  di  quasi  nell'  ora  di  nona  una  forte  imagi- 
nazione  in  me :  che  mi  parea  vedere  questa  gloriosa 
Beatrice  con  quelle  vestimenta  sanguigne  colle  quali 
apparve  prima  agli  occhi  miei,  e  pareami  giovane  in 
simile  etade  a  quella,  in  che  prima  la  vidi.  Allora  inco- 
minciai  a  pensare  di  lei ;  ....  e  si  rivolsero  tutti  i 
miei  pensamenti  alia  loro  gentilissima  Beatrice.  E  dico 
che  d'allora  innanzi  cominciai  a  pensare  di  lei  si  con 
tutto  il  vergognoso  cuore,  che  li  sospiri  manifestavano 
cio  molte  volte ;  perq  che  quasi  tutti  diceano  nel  loro 
uscire  quello  che  nel  cuore  si  ragionava,  cioe  lo  nome  di 
quella  gentilissima,  e  come  si  partio  da  noi. 


The  following  must  be  considered  as  mere  ghosts  of 
translation. 

SONNET. 

Love  in  her  eyes  my  lovely  lady  bears, 
Whence  all  is  lovely  that  she  looks  upon  : 

All  gladly  towards  her  turn  as  on  she  fares  : — 

Whom  she  salutes,  with  trembling  takes  the  boon  : 
Trembling  and  pale,  with  countenance  cast  down, 

For  his  own  faults  he  sighs  with  sorrow  and  fear. 
Anger  and  pride  her  blessed  presence  shun  : — ■ 
Aid  me,  fair  dames,  her  praises  to  uprear. 

Sweet  humble  thoughts,  all  other  joy  surpassing, 
Spring  in  his  soul,  who  that  loved  voice  may  hear  : 

Oh  happy  he,  who  first  beholds  her  passing. 
But  when  she  smiles  with  amiable  cheer, 

Nor  mind  may  bear,  nor  tongue  may  represent, 

That  passing  miracle  of  wonderment. 

(After  the  death  of  Beatrice.) 
There  was  a  day  on  which  about  the  ninth  hour 
imagination  worked  strongly  in  me  ;  for  I  thought  that 
I  saw  the  noble  maiden  Beatrice,  clothed  in  crimson,  as  | 
she  first  was  beheld  by  my  eyes ;  and  she  seemed  to  me 
young  again,  as  at  the  time  when  I  first  saw  her.  And 
then  I  began  to  call  her  to  mind : .  .  .  and  as  of  old  my 
thoughts  all  turned  to  their  much-loved  Beatrice.  Then 
at  once  all  my  repentant  heart  went  with  my  thoughts 
of  her,  so  that  sighs  often  and  often,  bursting  forth, 
betrayed  my  mind : — for  they  all  seemed  to  utter  forth, 
as  it  were,  that  of  which  my  heart  was  speaking — 
the  name  of  my  beloved,  and  how  she  had  gone  from 
among  us. 

(1)  We  quote  from  the  Florence  edition  of  1839,  by  P.  J.  Frati- 
celli ; — (Dalla  Tip.  di  L.  Allegrini  e  G.  Mazzoni.) 

 || 
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TOO  HANDSOME. 

A  TALE. 

It  is  quite  possible  for  a  man,  or  woman  either,  to 
be  too  handsome.  We  do  not  pretend  that  this  is  an 
original  remark,  springing  from  our  own  sapient  brain, 
because  our  conscience  forces  us  to  acknowledge  the 
working.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  observation  which 
few  make,  and  fewer  still  will  confess  to  be  true. 
Therefore,  we  intend  to  enter  the  lists  in  behalf  of 
ugliness.  From  this  declaration,  it  will  doubtless  be 
concluded  that  we  are  some  old  bachelor,  ugly  enough 
"to  frighten  the  crows,"  as  country  children  say; 
but  decidedly  such  is  not  the  case. 

Having  thus  given  out  our  thesis,  it  is  our  intention 
to  illustrate  it  by  a  tale — an  "  ower  true  tale,"  as  the 
annuals  would  write ;  and,  moreover,  we  judge  it 
best  at  once  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  love-tale, — 
nothing  but  a  commonplace  love-tale  ;  no  wonderful 
self-devotion,  no  "  heroism  in  humble  life,"  will  be 
,found  therein,  therefore,  gentle  reader,  it  is  useless  to 
seek  it.    And,  after  this  exordium,  we  will  begin. 

Philip  Heathcote  lived  in  a  country  town,  where 
he  was  the  beau  par  excellence, — the  Adonis,  Apollo, 
Narcissus,  of  almost  every  young  lady,  from  fifteen 
to  fifty ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  Philip  was  indeed  very 
handsome.  We  have  no  intention  of  describing 
categorically  his  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  because 
beauty  is  entirely  a  personal  matter.  It  is  seldom 
that  two  people  agree  on  the  subject.  Each  one  has 
his  or  her  ideal  of  perfection,  and  judges  others  to  a 
certain  extent  as  they  approach  to,  or  diverge  from, 
this  image,  formed  in  each  mind.  Ugliness  becomes 
beauty,  and  beauty  ugliness,  according  to  one's  own 
fancy.  There  is  no  glamour  so  complete  as  that  of  a 
loving  eye.  Therefore,  let  each  fair  one  picture  "our 
young  hero  as  resembling  her  own,  and  she  will  like 
Philip  Heathcote  all  the  better. 

Philip  was  one  of  those  fortunate  persons  who  seem 
born  with  talents  for  everything.  His  conversation 
was  winning  enough  to  "  wile  a  bird  off  a  bush  ;  "  he 
was  "  a  man  of  infinite  humour,"  as  Shakspeare  has 
it,  and  possessed  that  ever-welcome  quality  of  making 
the  dullest  party  merry  when  he  entered  it.  Then 
he  was  the  best  dancer,  the  best  singer,  the  best 
flute-player,  for  miles  round; — wrote  poetry,  com- 
posed songs,  drew  likenesses, — in  short,  Philip  was  a 
pattern  of  perfection.  His  praise  rang  through  the 
country  round;  none  were  insensible  to  it,  save  one, 
the  very  last  he  would  have  wished  to  be  so, — a  young 
girl,  named  Margaret  Lester. 

With  that  peculiar  contradiction  which  characterizes 
love,  young  Heathcote's  heart — if  he  had  a  heart, 
which  some  doubted — was  given  to  one  entirely  the 
opposite  of  himself.  Quiet,  unassuming,  not  beau- 
tiful, only  interesting,  with  no  accomplishment  save 
a  sweet  voice,  which  could  warble  for  ever,  Margaret 
Lester  had  yet  stolen  away  all  the  love  which  the 
showy,  fascinating,  dashing  Philip  could  bestow ; 
and.  wonderful  to  tell,  was  quite  insensible  to  her 
prize.  She  was  not  in  love  with  any  one  else,  that 
was  certain;  and  that  the  sweet,  gentle  Margaret 
was  heartless, — oh !  that  was  quite  impossible,  too  ; 
but  yet  she  did  not  care  for  Philip  in  the  least.  She 
never  asked  for  his  poetry ;  seldom  sang  with  him  ; 
was  perfectly  happy  to  waltz  with  any  one  else; 
would  quietly,  and  without  changing  colour,  acknow- 
ledge his  personal  and  mental  qualities,  and  praise 
him  with  the  greatest  unconcern.  So,  for  months  and 
months,  these  two  moved  through  the  circles  of 
country  gaiety ;  meeting  constantly,  and  furnishing 


for  some  time  a  grand  subject  for  speculation.  In 
worldly  matters  both  were  equal;  neither  very  rich 
nor  poor, — well  matched,  as  the  gossips  said :  but  it 
was  all  useless  ;  and  Philip  at  last,  mortified  with  the 
calm  indifference  which  his  homage  won  from  the 
gentle  girl,  ceased  all  outward  show  of  it ;  paid  atten- 
tion equally  to  every  new  or  pretty  face,  and  seemed 
determined  to  dazzle  and  charm  without  ever  really 
loving  or  being  loved.  Margaret  was  as  apparently 
unmoved  by  her  lover's  dereliction,  as  by  his  previous 
adoration.  Pier  real  thoughts  on  the  subject  were 
only  expressed  to  her  mother,  who  naturally  wished 
to  see  her  only  child  settled. 

"Why  could  you  not  like  Philip  Heathcote?" 
asked  Mrs.  Lester.  "  You  know,  love,  he  has  good 
prospects;  every  one  admires  him;  he  is  very  hand- 
some, and  is  the  life  of  all  society  wherever  he 
goes." 

"  That  is  the  very  reason  he  did  not  please  me, 
dear  mamma,"  answered  Margaret.  "  I  should  not 
wish  my  husband  to  be  so  fascinating;  I  want  more 
than  mere  outside  qualities  ;  and  I  should  be  inclined 
to  distrust  a  man  who  was  so  very  brilliant :  he  would 
never  do  for  home.  Don't  you  remember  Beatrice, 
in  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,'  when  Don  Pedro 
asks  if  she  will  have  him  for  her  husband,  '  No,'  she 
says  ;  '  I  should  want  another  o'  week  days ;  your 
grace  is  too  costly  for  e very-day  wear.'  And,"  con- 
tinued Miss  Lester,  laughing  cheerfully,  "  I  think  it 
is  much  the  same  with  myself  and  young  Heathcote, 
— he  is,  in  truth,  too  handsome  for  me!  " 

Perhaps  Margaret's  feeling  was  natural.  Every 
true-hearted  woman  likes  to  feel  proud  of  her  lover, 
or  rather  to  have  one  that  she  can  rightly  and  justly 
feel  proud  of ;  there  is  no  sensation  more  delicious  or 
more  unselfish  than  this.  But  we  doubt  very  much 
if  a  woman,  sincere,  simple-hearted,  and  good,  as 
we  wish  to  paint  our  Margaret,  would  feel  love  for  a 
Philip  Heathcote,  the  idol  of  a  ball-room,  the  admired 
and  admirer  of  all  the  vain  and  frivolous.  That 
Philip  had  deeper  qualities  than  these  was  as  yet 
unknown;  such  was  his  apparent  character;  and 
Margaret  was  right  when  she  said,  that  he  was  too 
handsome  and  too  fascinating  for  her. 

Mrs.  Lester  and  her  daughter  sat  one  morning  at 
their  work,  when  there  was  announced  that  bore  of 
bores,  a  morning  visitor;  and  one  never  particularly 
welcome  at  any  time, — the  news-retailer  of  the  place, 
a  sort  of  feminine  Paul  Pry.  Country  society,  alas  ! 
has  not  the  blessing  of  London  visiting — no  dropping 
the  acquaintance  of  these  human  barnacles.  There 
was  a  suspicious  twinkling  in  Mrs.  Doddridge's  little 
black  eyes,  which  showed  she  was  brimming  over 
with  news ;  and  out  the  information  came,  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

"  Have  you  heard  of  the  fire?" 
'"What  fire?"  asked  the  ever-sympathizing  Mrs. 
Lester. 

"  What,  not  about  the  fire  at  Farmer  Western's, 
and  young  Mr.  Heathcote,  and  his  accident?"  cried 
the  delighted  gossip,  glancing  meaningly  at  Miss 
Lester. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  Margaret,  quietly.  "  What 
has  happened  to  him?" 

"  I  thought  you  must  have  known, — but,  no ;  I 
forgot.    Well,  he  is  not  quite  killed  ; — almost." 

Both  the  ladies  started ;  and,  to  their  inquiries, 
Mrs.  Doddridge  answered  with  a  long  story,  the 
substance  of  which,  separating  truth  from  fiction,  we 
will  tell  in  our  own  words.  Philip,  coming  home 
from  a  country  ball,  had  seen  that  most  fearful  of  all 
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sights, 'especially  in  a  lonely  [country  place,  a  house 
on  fire.  He  spurred  his  horse  to  the  spot,  and 
reached  it  with  assistance,  hut  too  late.  The  house 
wasj wrapped  in  flames ;  and  the  farmer's  aged  mother 
was  still  within :  no  one  thought  of  saving  her. 
Heathcote,  with  a  sudden  and  generous  impulse, 
rushed  into  the  burning  mass,  and  they  never  thought 
to  see  him  return,  until  he  staggered  forward,  with 
his  burden  dead  in  his  arms,  and  fell  insensible  on 
the  ground.  When  he  returned  to  consciousness,  he 
was  found  to  be  fearfully  burnt,  one  foot  entirely 
crushed  by  a  falling  beam.  The  young,  gay,  hand- 
some Philip,  who  had  danced  so  merrily  a  few  hours 
before,  and  charmed  all,  as  was  his  wont,  was  taken 
home  by  the  grey  morning  twilight  disfigured  for 
life ! 

Margaret  Lester's  kind  heart  overflowed  with  un- 
mingled  pity  at  hearing  this  melancholy  story  of  her 
former  lover.  And  then  his  heroic  and  generous 
deed!  She  could  not  have  believed  him  capable  of 
such.  Her  tender  conscience  smote  her  for  having 
misjudged  him,  and  many  slight  instances  of  his 
kindly  feeling  rose  to  her  mind,  which  showed  he 
must  have  had  a  higher  and  better  character  beneath 
the  one  in  which  he  publicly  appeared.  There  is 
nothing  so  sweet  or  so  all-extenuating  as  the  com- 
passion  of  a  gentle-hearted  woman,  though  exercised 
towards  a  rejected,  or  even  a  faithless  lover. 

Many  months  did  Philip  lay  on  his  lonely  and  deso- 
late sick-bed,  for  he  had  no  mother  or  sister  to  watch 
over  him.  Some  few  among  those  who  had  been  so 
charmed  with  him  sent  to  inquire  after  the  poor  young 
man,  for  a  little  time.  But  the  interest  and  excite- 
ment of  the  event  soon  died  away;  and  long  before 
the  invalid  was  able  to  crawl  to  the  closed-up  garden 
of  the  old  manor-house  where  he  lived,  all  had  for- 
saken him  except  one  or  two  kind  souls  who  sent  him 
a  book  now  and  then  out  of  charity.  Among  these 
was  Mrs.  Lester;  and  when  at  last  the  young  man 
recovered,  gratitude,  or  somewhat  else,  warmer  still, 
led  him  thither,  the  first  day  he  left  his  home. 

No  one  had  seen  him  since  his  accident,  excepting 
his  medical  attendant.  Philip  could  not  bear  that  his 
former  friends  should  see  how  fearfully  changed  he 
was.  His  beautiful  and  classic  features  were  scarcely 
recognisable,  for  the  deep  scars  left  in  his  face ;  and 
his  finely-moulded  figure  and  elastic  gait  were  changed 
into  an  incurable  lameness.  It  was  a  fearful  shock  ; 
such  as  none  but  a  strong  mind  could  bear.  But 
Philip,  through  his  long  and  solitary  illness,  had 
thought  much  and  deeply ;  and  his  external  appear- 
ance was  scarcely  more  changed  than  his  mind. 
Nevertheless,  with  all  his  courage  he  could  not  repress 
many  a  bitter  pang,  as  he  waited  alone  in  Mrs.  Les- 
ter's drawing-room,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  himself 
in  the  mirror  which  had  so  often  beforetime  reflected 
the  graceful  figure  of  the  handsome  Philip  Heathcote. 
When  the  door  opened,  and  Margaret  entered,  he 
could  have  shrunk  anywhere  from  her  view. 

A  hue,  very  slight,  was  in  Margaret's  usually 
colourless  cheek ;  she  looked  once  at  the  young  man, 
and  then  advancing,  took  his  hand  in  both  hers,  and 
said  in  a  frank,  earnest,  friendly  tone,  that  went  to 
Philip's  heart,  "  I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  see  you 
here  again,  Mr.  Heathcote." 

There  was  no  condolence,  no  allusion  to  his  illness; 
she  did  not  avoid  looking  at  him,  but  spoke  and 
smiled  with  true  and  kindly  tact,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  so  that  Philip's  dread  and  embarrassment 
wore  off  imperceptibly.  Once  only,  when  he  was 
engaged  talking  to  Mrs.  Lester,  he  caught  Margaret's 


eyes  fixed  upon  his  face  with  deep  expression.  He 
thought,  though  he  was  not  sure,  that  those  sweet  blue 
orbs  were  moist  with  tears;  and  the  young  man 
would  have  parted  almost  with  life  itself  for  one  tear 
of  affectionate  pity  from  Margaret  Lester. 

He  stayed  a  long  time,  and  then  went  home,  cer- 
tainly happier  than  he  had  often  been  in  the  days  of 
his  bloom  and  gaiety.  What  Margaret  thought  of 
her  old  lover  could  not  be  known  ;  she  said  very 
little;  but  that  night  she  heard  the  old  church-clock 
strike  one  before  her  eyes  fairly  closed  in  slumber.' 

Philip  Heathcote's  reappearance  in  society  caused 
the  usual  nine  days' wonder  and  excitement,  and  then 
all  subsided.  He  was  an  altered  man;  his  abundant 
flow  of  spirits  was  no  more;  he  could  no  longer  join 
the  dance  in  which  he  had  shone  so  brilliantly  afore- 
time; he  was  often  silent  in  company,  and  the  belles 
who  had  so  often  gazed  delightedly  on  his  handsome 
face,  now  passed  him  by  with  a  slight  recognition  or 
an  audible,  "  Poor  fellow — how  handsome  he  was 
once!"  Philip  had  grown  wiser  through  suffering; 
but  still  no  one  is  ever  quite  insensible  to  the  loss  of 
personal  attractions;  and  the  11  has  been"  grated 
harshly  on  young  Heathcote's  feelings  for  a  long  time. 
He  gradually  withdrew  from  society,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, pleading  as  his  reason  the  ill-health  which  he 
really  did  still  labour  under;  and  at  last  his  visits 
were  almost  entirely  confined  to  Mrs.  Lester's,  where 
he  met  no  altered  looks  or  obtrusive  condolence. 

And  now  we  must  turn  to  Margaret.  She  too 
was  changed;  not  outwardly,  but  in  her  own  heart. 
Love,  under  the  guise  of  pity,  had  stolen  in  there 
unawares.  She  had  been  perfectly  indifFerent  to 
Philip  in  his  days  of  triumph  ;  but  when  she  saw  him 
pale,  feeble,  thoughtful,  without  a  single  gay  jest  or 
sportive  compliment  to  scatter  round  ;  treated  with 
neglect,  or  else  wounded  by  rude  pity,  Margaret's 
woman's  heart  gave  way.  She  first  felt  sympathy, 
then  interest,  and  so  went  through  the  regular  grada- 
tions, until  she  loved  Philip  Heathcote  with  her  whole 
soul.  He,  foolish  man,  humbled  and  self-distrusting 
as  he  was,  never  saw  this ;  yet  he  nourished  his  affec- 
tion for  Margaret  in  his  heart's  core,  never  dreaming 
that  it  could  ever  be  returned. 

"  If  she  did  not  care  for  me  in  the  old  days,"  he 
often  thought,  "  surely  it  is  hopeless  to  imagine  she 
could  love  me  now — a  poor  sick,  lame,  ugly  fellow- 
like  me."  And  he  would  look  at  himself  with  dis- 
gust ;  and  turn  away  from  the  mirror  with  a  bitter 
sigh.  Ah  !  Philip  Heathcote,  with  all  his  talent  and 
brilliancy,  still  knew  little  of  the  depths  of  a  woman's 
heart !  We  have  heard  of  a  man  who  broke  the 
plighted  troth  of  years,  because  a  heavy  affliction — it 
was  deprivation  of  hearing — fell  upon  the  lovely  girl 
he  was  to  have  married  ;  and  we  have  also  heard 
others  of  his  sex  justify  him  in  so  doing.  Such  love 
is  not  like  woman's;  she  would  only  have  clung  the 
closer  to  her  betrothed  in  his  affliction. 

Philip,  in  spite  of  his  conviction  of  the  entire  hope- 
lessness of  winning  Margaret's  heart,  still  continued 
to  hover  about  her  unceasingly.  He  saw  there  was 
at  least  no  other  lover  in  the  way,  and  that  wras  one 
comfort.  It  was  months  before  his  eyes  were  opened 
to  his  error;  and  how  that  clearness  of  vision  was 
effected,  history  sayeth  not.  Very  few  lovers  can  tell 
the  precise  moment  when  the  blessed  truth  rushed 
upon  their  hearts,  flooding  them  with  delicious  joy. 
To  what  hope — to  what  a  new  and  blissful  existence 
did  Philip  awake  when  he  knew  that  Margaret  loved 
him !  He  counted  all  he  had  lost  as  nothing  in  com- 
parison to  the  prize  which  his  sufferings  had  won  for 
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him.  Much  he  wondered  at  the  change,  not  knowing 
that  "it  was  due  to  his  altered  character ;  {for  men 
look  at  the  outward  form,  while  women  judge  of  the 
heart.  But  wonder  and  doubt  were  absorbed  in  in- 
tense happiness;  for  Margaret,  the  timid,  retiring, 
but  loving  Margaret,  was  all  his  own. 

Once  more  the  town's  talk  was  of  Philip  Heathcote 
and  Margaret  Lester.  They  were  seen  walking  toge- 
ther ;  one  had  met  them  in  the  fields;  another, 
coming  home  from  church  ;  Mr.  Heathcote  was  daily 
at  the  house ;  surely  they  must  be  engaged ! — and 
this  once  the  gossips  were  right — they  were,  indeed, 
affianced  lovers  ;  and  in  due  time  the  old  village  church 
beheld  them  made  husband  and  wife.  A  few  years 
passed,  and  the  old  manor-house  rang  with  childish 
voices  through  all  its  desolate  nooks;  and  Margaret 
and  her  husband  might  be  seen  oftentimes  slowly 
pacing  the  dark  alleys  of  the  garden  with  a  merry 
troop  around  them.  Hand  in  hand  Philip  and  Mar- 
garet were  gliding-  down  life's  river,  nor  feared  the 
coming  of  middle  age,  when  each  year  brought  new 
happiness.  Had  they  altogether  forgotten  the  days 
of  their  youth  ?  Not  quite  ;  for  once,  when  they  sat 
watching  the  sports  of  their  eldest  son,  Margaret  said, 
with  a  mother's  pride  and  fondness — 

"  Is  not  our  boy  handsome,  Philip? — he  will  grow 
up  almost  as  handsome  as  " 

"As  his  father  once  used  to  be,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Heathcote  with  a  smile,  not  quite  devoid  of  bitterness. 
He  was  still  not  perfect — the  vain  man  ! 

Margaret  arose,  clasped  her  arms  round  her  hus- 
band's neck,  and  kissed  his  white  forehead  and  still 
beautiful  eyes  writh  intense  and  wife-like  affection. 

"  You  are  always  handsome  to  me,  my  own  Philip 
— there  is  no  one  like  you;  and  if  I  were  foolish 
once  " 

"  When  you  said  I  was  too  handsome  V  cried  the 
happy  husband. 

"  There,  do  not  remember  those  days,  I  did  not 
love  you  then." 

"  And  now  you  do,  my  sweet  Margaret,  my  dear 
wife,"  said  Philip  Heathcote.  "And  so  I  do  not 
care  in  the  least  for  being  as  ugly  as  an  old  satyr, 
since  Margaret  Lester  can  never  again  say  that  I  am 
a  great  deal  '  too  handsome  for  her.'  "        D.  M.  M. 


THE  ECLIPSE. 

Astronomers  were  anxiously  watching  the  predic- 
ted eclipse,  when  the  eagle,  in  her  eyry  on  the  cliff, 
said  to  her  young  ones,  "  Look  at  the  sun  ;  I  see  a 
dark  spot  on  his  surface."  "  Look  at  the  sun,  " 
repeated  the  mole  to  the  bat  who  lurked  in  the  cavern 
below,  "  as  if  any  body  ever  could  look  at  the  sun  !" 

Ye  moles  and  bats  of  society,  will  ye  never  allow 
the  eagle  to  see  better  than  you  do  ? 

[In  Original  Pcetry,  the  Name,  real  or  assumed,  of  the  Author,  is 
printed  in  Small  Capitals,  under  the  title ;  in  Selections,  it  is 
printed  in  Italics  at  the  end.] 

SOLUTION  OF  CHARADE 
(In  the  October  Part  of  "  Sharpe's  Magazine,"  p.  416.) 

OtdiTTOVS. 

Visions  bright  of  days  gone  by, 
Float  ye  now  before  mine  eye. 
Fancy — wander  light  and  free 
Back  to  times  of  chivalry. 
Forth  from  yonder  gallant  bark, 
Wafted  o'er  the  waters  dark, 
From  their  distant  island  home, 
See  the  mail-clad  warriors  come. 


On  their  pious  breasts,  the  sign 

Of  their  sacred  faith  divine 

Tells  that  they  are  outward  bound, 

To  plant  the  cross  on  holy  ground; 

And,  but  pausing  here  awhile, 

For  needful  rest,  in  Malta's  isle, 

With  the  morning's  early  dawn, 

To  the  church  of  good  St.  John, 

Now  in  lengthened  files  they  pass, 

There  partake  the  solemn  Mass, 

So  our  Ladie  speed  them  on. 
*  *  *  * 


Ave  Maria !  thou  wilt  keep 

These  Christian  warriors  on  the  deep. 

'Neath  thy  guardian  care  they  sleep. 

Star  of  the  bright  and  boundless  sea, 

Safely  guided  on  by  thee 

Their  gladsome  galley  gaily  braves, 

With  flashing  prow,  the  dark  blue  waves. 

Morning  breaks — before  their  eyes 

Acre's  turrets  proudly  rise. 


Sinks  the  past  in  shadowy  maze, 
Other  scenes,  and  other  days, 
Are  before  us  now ;  no  more 
Red-cross  warriors  throng  the  shore. 
Yet  is  many  an  araied  band 
Gathered  on  the  holy  strand. 
And  the  battle's  deadly  roar 
Rings  along  the  Syrian  shore. 
Hush  !  the  fight  is  ended  now. 
Who  is  he  with  eagle  eye, 
Frowning  'neath  yon  stern  cold  brow, 
Who  dooms  the  brave  to  die  ? 
Could  not  e'en  the  death-shot's  rattle, 
'Mid  the  carnage  of  the  battle, 
Cannon's  roar,  and  sabres'  glance ; 
Suffice  Thee,  tyrant  child  of  France  ? 
And  must  a  deadlier  agent  still 
Be  found  to  work  that  warrior's  will? 
Warrior  ?  what  has  warrior  true 
With  such  hellish  deeds  to  do  ? 
Deeds— that  make  the  blood  run  cold, 
When  to  the  scarce  believing  ear, 
The  dark  and  tragic  tale  is  told 
Of  Jaffa's  fearful  MASS-ACRE. 


SONNET. 

BY  GRACE. 

Alas  !  a  wish  that  would  encompass  earth, 
And  like  a  mailed  guardian  Angel  stand, 
With  searching  eyes  all-careful,  sword  in  hand, 

To  shield  from  danger  one  beloved — has  birth 

In  the  fond  heart  of  some  lone  mortal — strong 
In  love,  hut  powerless  in  all  else ;  and  love 
May  wear  life  out  with  wishing,  yet  ne'er  move 

Fate's  car-wheels  from  the  course  they  roll  along. 

Yet  weep  not,  Love ;  thy  strong  desire  pour  out 
In  prayer — unceasing,  truthful  prayer  ;  and  then 

A  mightier  aid  is  with  thee,  do  not  doubt, 

Than  thou  couldst  win  from  angels  or  from  men. 

And  thou  and  thy  beloved  that  aid  shall  share, 

For  double  blessing  waits  on  earnest  prayer ! 

 ^  


NATURE. 

BY  P.  B. 


"  All  thy  works  praise  thee." — Psalm  cxlv.  10. 

How  beautiful  the  earth  appears, 

How  lovely  Nature's  face  ! 
Look  where  we  will,  on  dale  or  hill, 

Its  Maker's  hand  we  trace ; 
The  waving  corn  that  decks  the  fields 

With  its  rich  golden  hue, 
And  every  little  flow'ret  there, 

Proclaim  his  goodness  too. 
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The  towering  oak  that  stands  so  firm, 

The  forest's  ancient  pride  ; 
The  willow-tree  that  loves  to  hend 

The  little  hrook  heside  ; 
The  meadows  all,  so  fresh  and  gay ; 

The  lily  of  the  vale  ; 
The  violet,  with  its  fragrance  rare ; 

The  early  primrose  pale  ; 
Whatever  shines  on  hedge-row  green, 

Or  hlossoms  in  the  dell ; — 
Alike,  as  with  one  heart,  \mite 

His  love  and  power  to  tell. 
Oh,  while  all  Nature  thus  combines 

Its  Maker  to  proclaim, 
Is  it  not  strange  that  man  alone 

Should  slight  his  glorious  name  ? 

O  Lord,  incline  our  wayward  hearts 

To  thee,  our  God,  to  turn, 
And  let  us  from  each  little  flower 

A  useful  lesson  learn. 
And  while  all  Nature  shows  thy  love, 

May  we  our  voices  raise, 
And  tell  thy  goodness  and  thy  grace 

In  sweetest  songs  of  praise. 


•  MUSIC. 
BY  r.  B. 

The  six  days'  work  was  ended  : — He  who  made 

Pronounced  it  good,  and  hade  the  worlds  rejoice. 

The  morning  stars  caught  up  the  gracious  voice, 

A_nd  in  their  courses  adoration  paid. 

Round  the  young  earth  awhile  its  sweetness  played, 

Then  travelled  through  th'  infinity  of  space, 

Until  it  centred  in  that  glorious  place, 

Where  standeth  God's  own  throne  ;  and  there  it  stayed. 

But  still  its  echo  soundeth  through  the  spheres, 

And  ever  and  anon  we  catch  a  strain, 

And  call  it  Music,  and  would  hear  again, 

So  wondrously  it  falleth  on  our  ears, 

And,  being  breathed  from  heaven,  our  spirits  move, 

To  hear  the  voice  of  home  attuned  with  love. 


EDITOR'S  POSTSCFJPT. 

From  our  Writing  Desk. 
Dear  Readers, — As  it  would  occasion  me  no  slight 
expenditure  of  time  and  trouble  to  write  every  one  of 
you  a  short  chatty  note,  (seeing  that  you  consist  of  many 
thousands,)  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  ere  I  had  affixed 
a  penny  portrait  of  her  most  gracious  Majesty  to  the 
envelope  of  each  epistle,  I  should  be  in  a  fair  way  to  be- 
come a  ruined  man,  I  shall  address  you  all  collectively,  and 
shall  appropriate  a  column  of  Mr.  Sharpe's  Magazine  for 
that  purpose.  Moreover,  as  I  think  it  possible  I  may 
often  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  you,  being  of  a  social  and 
(among  friends)  conversational  turn,  I  propose,  with 
Mr.  Sharpe's  permission,  to  devote  the  same  space 
monthly  to  this  purpose.  The  chief  thing  I  have  to  say 
to  you  at  present  is,  that  I,  your  old  acquaintance  Frank 
Fairlegh,  am  about  to  appear  before  you  in  a  new 
character  :  Mr.  Sharpe  has  persuaded  me  (great  powers 
of  persuasion  has  Mr.  Sharpe,  I  can  assure  you),  to 
undertake  the  Editorship  of  the  London  Magazine.  In 
his  address  to  you  in  the  last  number  of  the  October 
part,  our  spirited  Proprietor  has  told  you  all  the 
hitherto  unimagined  and  unimaginable  exertions  he  is 
about  to  make  to  render  the  Magazine  worthy  your 
extended  patronage ;  while,  in  the  preface  to  the  fourth 
volume,  I  have  stated  the  views  with  which  I  am  about 
to  enter  on  the  interesting,  but  somewhat  arduous,  duties 
of  Editor.  On  these  points,  therefore,  it  is  needless  to 
say  more,  but  before  I  quit  the  subject,  let  me  express  a 
hope  that  all  those  who  have  derived  pleasure  or  amuse- 


ment from  the  adventures  of  "Frank  Fairlegh,"  as  a 
private  pupil  and  a  Cantab,  will  show  their  good-will  by 
according  him  their  support  as  Editor.  And,  be  it 
observed,  the  only  practical  and  efficient  way  of  proving 
your  kindly  feeling,  is  by  taking  in  the  Magazine  your- 
selves, and  recommending  it  to  your  friends ;  and  if  each 
of  our  readers  (particularly  our  Lady  Readers,  whose 
bright  eyes  and  eloquent  smiles  render  their  pleading  so 
irresistible)  would  but  undertake  the  easy  task  of  gaining 
us  one  new  subscriber,  they  would,  according  to  Cocker, 
exactly  double  our  circulation,  and  render  Frank 
Fairlegh  a  proud  and  happy  Editor.  To  my  Cambridge 
friends  (and  I  rejoice  to  say  that  I  can  number  many 
dear  and  valued  friends  in  and  near  the  good  old  town), 
I  especially  look  for  encouragement  and  support.  But 
we  have  other  than  friends  at  Cambridge ;  we  have  a 
real  live  Critic  located  there, — ay,  and  a  savage  and 
ferocious  animal  it  is,  too ;  one  which  shakes  and  mangles 
our  Magazine,  engravings  and  all,  in  true  criticdike 
style.  Who  he  may  be  (albeit  he  has  favoured  us  with 
his  name,  rendered  the  less  intelligible  by  reason  of  an 
inopportune  blot),  we  have  not  the  most  remote  concep- 
tion, but,  from  his  close  acquaintance  with  the  infantine 
configuration  generally,  and  his  overpowering  indigna- 
tion at  the  mode  in  which  one  of  our  Artists  has  treated 
certain  small  children,  we  set  him  down  as  the  father  of 
a  family,  and  not,  as  a  friend  of  ours  to  whom  we  showed 
his  letter  imagined  him,  "  a  first-rate  classic  in  a  state 
of  perfection  at  the  Duck  and  Trumpet."  Be  this  as  it 
may,  however,  there  is  nothing  more  useful  (or  less 
pleasant)  than  to  be  told  of  one's  faults,  and  we  therefore 
beg  our  self-constituted  Critic  to  take  notice,  that  we 
hereby  solemnly  confirm  his  appointment,  and  that 
henceforth  he  is  entitled  to  take  rank  and  precedence  as 
the  Critic  of  Sharpe's  London  Magazine,  and  we  prescribe 
for  him  a  diet  of  India  pickle  and  bitter  beer  to  nourish 
his  critical  acumen.  Moreover,  as  he  growls  so  savagely 
at  our  poetical  department,  we  should  feel  obliged  by 
his  sending  us  some  original  specimen  of  what  he 
may  be  pleased  to  consider  poetry.  One  word  more ;  as 
Notices  to  Correspondents  appear,  for  some  mysterious 
reason,  never  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  to  whom 
they  are  addressed,  let  me  here  state  that,  with  the  best 
intentions,  it  is  often  impossible  to  avoid  delay  in 
answering  communications  ;  that  anonymous  contribu- 
tions are  never  inserted,  but  on  the  contrary  immediately 
destroyed ;  that  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected 
papers ;  and  that  where  the  article  sent  is  not  original, 
we  beg  always  to  be  informed  of  the  source  from  which 
it  is  derived.  Any  correspondent  not  attending  to  these 
regulations  will  incur  our  heaviest  displeasure,  and  we 
intend  setting  our  Critic  to  work  to  devise  some 
grievous  punishment  for  all  such  offenders. 
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HEADS  OP  THE  PEOPLE  (ORIENTAL). 

BY  MRS.  POSTANS. 
THE  HAKEEM,  OR  FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 

Reader!  in  your  mind's  eye,  if  an  Englishman, 
the  title  of*  my  sketch  will  present  a  graceful  figure, 
of  gentlemanly  deportment,  pale,  but  distinguished 
countenance,  a  manner  full  of  suavity  and  courteous- 
ness,  a  voice  of  harmonious  tone,  and  a  hand  of 
surpassing  beauty,  as  the  outward  signs  of  the 
"family  physician,"  and  with  truth.  But,  permit  me 
now  to  present  to  you  our  Hakeem,  and  the  contrast 
may  prove  amusing. 

I  knew  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  class  in  an 
excellent,  worthy  person,  known  as  Bud-r-deen  Sahib, 
the  resident  physician  of  a  Mohammedan  family  of 
noble  blood.   He  was  a  small  man — very,  yet  exceed- 
ingly pompous  withal,  as  small  men  generally  are,  in 
all  countries;  his  costume  consisted  of  a  white  calico 
body  coat,  a  huge  cotton  turban,  and  a  narrow, 
spotted,  muslin  scarf,  that  he  wore  round  his  neck, 
the  ends  depending  to  the  turned-up  toes  of  his  green 
morocco  slippers,  while  on  his  little  finger  was  a  huge 
emerald  signet,  engraven  with  his  name  and  titles  in 
Arabic   characters.     Had  the   gem   been  a  solid 
unflawed  emerald,  it  would  have  been  fit  to  be  pro- 
moted as  a  crown  jewel,  or  would  doubtless  have  been 
bought  up  fresh  from  the  mine  for  the  great  peacock 
throne  of  the  Delhi  sovereigns;  but  "general  effect" 
being  the  object  cared  for  in  the  East,  this  decoration  of 
the  worthy  hakeem's  was,like  most  such,  a  thin  plating, 
as  it  were,  of  gem  on  a  glittering  foundation  of  very 
sufficient  tin  ;  but  it  answered  the  purpose,  and  looked 
of  wondrous  brightness  whenever  the  worthy  man 
stroked  his  beard,  and  of  course  added  very  much 
to  the  influence  of  his  "  Bismillahs  "  on  all  around. 
And  all  around  both  loved  and  reverenced  our  hakeem 
beyond  description  ;  to  them  his  wisdom,  his  learning, 
his  grace,  his  courage,  stood  unrivalled ;  and  whether 
his  noble  employer  were  considered,  the  ladies  of  the 
hareem,  the  Jemidar  or  butler,  down  to  the  grooms, 
and  even  to  the  little  barber  with  his  cunning  eyes, 
compact  bundle,  and  parti-coloured  jacket,  in  the 
heart  of  all  and  each  rested  that  degree  of  awe  which 
the  reputation  for  surpassing  knowledge  is  sure  to 
awaken.    We  have  imagined  the  costume  of  Bud-r- 
deen,  but  not  his  eyes, — and  they  indeed  seemed  to 
form  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  man.    Never  were  seen 
such  eyes.    They  were  grey  in  colour,  consequently 
lighter  than  his  complexion, — a  fact  which  gave  them  a 
strangely  glassy  and  glaring  appearance;  they  seemed, 
moreover,  to  have  no  speculation  in  them,  and  they 
rolled  in  their  sockets  with  so  wonderful  an  organic 
mechanism,  that  'twas  little  marvel  the  people  believed 
he  could  look  into  futurity  ;  for  one  could  easily  fancy 
he  could  look  into  anything  with  eyes  that  seemed  to 
make  an  entire  revolution  in  their  orbits  every  time 
he  spoke;  this  singular  action  forming,  as  it  were, 
with  the  hakeem  Bud-r-deen  what  a  capital  letter 
does  in  writing, — the  sign  ofihe  commencement  of  a 
fresh  sentence.     As  a  teller  of  stories  (not  as  a  story- 
teller, for  I  believe,  except  when  he  spoke  of  the 
miracles  of  Mahomet,  his  veracity  was  unimpeachable) 
Bud-r-deen  was  a  perfect  Feramorz ;  and  after  the 
evening  meal,  when  the  rich  Persian  carpet  was 
spread  in  the  moonlight  that  streamed  through  the 
plumed  heads  of  the  tall  palm-trees  into  the  perfumed 
garden,  shouts  of  laughter,  and  exclamations  of  the 
most  intense  delight,  would  ring  from  the  circle  of 
which  Bud-r-deen  was  the  centre,  and  kaliuns  grew 
cold,  and  the  sherbet  was  untasted,  while  the  skilful 


raconteur  fascinated  his  audience  with  impromptu 
tales  of  kings,  who,  turning  religious  mendicants, 
wandered  over  the  earth,  seeking  food  and  adventures 
where  they  might  be  found,  and  of  those  little  hareem 
fracas,  so  common  where  some  hundred  and  fifty 
ladies  are  each  determined  to  support  her  own  in- 
dividual rights.  Far  into  the  night  did  these  merry 
mimicries  extend,  and  the  imaginative  powers  of  the 
entertaining  hakeem  seemed  never  to  desert  him. 
One  of  the  chief  merits  of  Oriental  fiction  consists 
in  its  general  absence  of  all  plot,  so  that  the  narrative 
may  be  continued  at  any  time,  or  renewed  at  any 
interval ;  a  quaint  conceit,  or  an  absurd  adventure, 
fitting  one  niche  in  the  compartment  of  a  story  as 
well  as  another.  The  audience,  too,  lose  little  in  these 
cases;  the  raconteur  continues  hour  after  hour  with 
unabated  breath,  and  the  listeners  come  and  go  as 
their  occupations  may  require ;  one  man  strolls  away 
to  refill  his  kaliun,  another  to  bathe  his  head,  a  groom 
to  feed  his  horses,  yet  on  the  return  of  each  nothing 
seems  to  have  been  missed,  for  the  story  proceeds 
with  equal  interest,  whether  at  the  first,  second,  or 
third  part  thereof;  thus  bearing  no  resemblance  to  a 
modern  novel. 

And  then  the  riding  of  our  hakeem  ! — in  sooth  he 
was  a  very  Roostum.    In  all  the  Guic war's  cavalry  I 
question  if  a  rider  of  them,  regular  or  irregular, 
could  have  matched  him,  by  many  a  bound,  and 
prance,  and  curvet.    There  was  a  grey,  large-boned 
colt,  a  wild,  unbroken  creature,  fresh  from  the  Arab 
stables,  with  a  wicked  eye,  a  heavy  shoulder,  an  un- 
formed mouth,  and  a  back-lying  ear ;   the  hakeem 
thought  these  things  rather  in  the  creatine's  favour, 
as  they  promised  necessity  for  greater  tkill  in  the 
equestrian,  and  he  rejoiced  thereat  in  grave  and 
solemn  triumph.    So  soon  as  the  sun  was  shaded  by 
the  feathery  palms,  the  iron-grey  came  forth,  held  by 
two  grooms,  each  of  whom  had  long  been  satisfied, 
according  to  the  Eastern  belief  in  transmigration,  that 
the  soul  cf  one  of  the  most  distinguished  favourites 
of  Siva  (the  destroyer)  was  incarcerated  and  having 
its  wicked  will  in  this  same  pleasant  steed.    So  a 
sharp  Mahratta  bit  was  placed  in  his  mouth, — a  con- 
trivance much  resembling  the  barrel  of  a  musical  box; 
his  head  was  tied  almost  to  his  knees  with  a  standing 
martingale  of  crimson  rope,  strong  enough  to  have 
pulled  the  alarum  bell  at  the  market-place  at  Naples; 
and  stirrups  dangled  from  the  well-quilted  demi-pique 
saddle,  much  like  the  sole  of  a  shoe,  set  round  with 
spikes.    After  much  delay,  during  which  the  iron- 
grey  spurred  his  sides,  and  cut  his  mouth, — as  the 
smallest  excitement  inevitably  caused  him  to  do, 
thereby  rendering  him  momentarily  more  vindictive, 
— our  hakeem  would  come  forth,  and  with  him  all  the 
servants  of  the  family,  filled  with  wonder  and  admi- 
ration, anticipatory  of  the  coming  show.    And  then 
our  friend  would  mount,  and  sit  for  a  moment  in  dread 
calmness,  not  as  if  he  were  about  to  enjoy  healthful 
and  vigorous  exercise,  but  to  do  a  deed  of  desperate 
purpose  ;  his  eyes  the  while  rolling,  as  only  Bud-r- 
deen's  can  roll,  and  then  with  a  dash  of  the  stirrups 
against  the  sides  of  poor  Bucephalus,  away  flew  horse 
and  rider,  like  an  arrow  Iron  a  bow.    In  a  second 
the  creature  was  pulled  almost  upon  his  haunches  by 
the  cruel  Mahratta  bit,  and  then  came  the  grand 
scena  of  the  piece.    By  right  application  of  the  hand 
and  heel,  the  animal  bounded,  leaped,  and  turned  on 
a  space  incredibly  small,  and  then  again  rushed  madly 
forward,  scattering  the  dust  about  him,  until  rider 
and  steed  were  obscured  ;    and   then  the  hakeem 
would  turn  the  iron-grey,  at  a  hand  gallop,  round 
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every  palm-tree  in  the  plantation,  avoiding  water 
vessels  and  kaliuns  with  wondrous  dexterity,  much  as 
one  has  seen  accomplished  waltzers  practise  with 
selected  chairs  as  the  centre  of  their  circles.  And 
then  the  lookers-on  would  cry,  "  Shah  bash  !  "  (Well 
done  !)  and  the  water-carrier's  little  bullock,  who  had 
been  long  intently  looking  on,  would  grow  excited 
too,  and  slipping  off  the  half-filled  water  bags,  canter 
away  himself  into  the  woods,  doing  infinite  mischief, 
and  causing  much  shrieking  from  the  fair  Parsee 
women,  bearing  their  well-balanced  water  vessels 
from  the  neighbouring  koor  (open  well).    After  an 
hour  so  passed,  our  hakeem  would  bring  back  his 
panting  steed,  and  receive  the  unqualified  expressions 
of  admiration  of  the  lookers-on  ;  and  day  by  day 
would  he  repeat  the  exercise,  never  by  any  chance 
going  beyond  the  limits  of  the  shrubbery  and  grounds, 
or  mounting  any  steed  but  that  wicked  iron-grey.  In 
due  time,  the  animal  had  his  mane  dyed  a  brilliant 
crimson,  to  match  his  saddle,  by  means  of  henna,  a 
rule  for  the  horses  of  all  great  men ;  and  his  mane 
was  plaited  with  red  silk  and  white  shells,  and  a  blue 
thread  was  tied  round  his  throat,  to  keep  off  the 
evil  eye,  equivalent  to  the  horse-shoe  on  an  English 
stable  door,  to  ensure  the  preference  of  witches  for 
broomsticks  over  hunters  for  their  moonlight  rides, 
and  the  iron-grey  was  considered  trained.  After 
which  he  was  led  about  for  exercise  with  the  general 
stud,  the  grooms,  however,  as  the  result  of  their  own 
private  opinions,  always  leading  him  in  couples,  each 
bearing  a  stout  bamboo.    But  if  the  reputation  of 
the  family  physician  stood  high  as  a  horseman,  how 
infinitely  higher  was  his  celebrity  as  an  astrologer ! 
By  this,  indeed,  was  he  sovereign  lord  of  all ;  for 
nothing  in  the  household  could  be  done  with  comfort 
unless  Bud-r-deen  declared  the  hour  auspicious.  I 
do  not  think  a  servant  in  the  house  would  have  had  his 
hair  cut  or  his  mustachios  trimmed  without  consult- 
ing the  hakeem ;  if  a  rich  curry  disagreed  with  a 
luckless  epicure,  every  body  knew  he  had  eaten  it  at 
an  unlucky  hour;  if  a  horse  fell  lame,  it  was  evident 
to  all  that  the  hakeem  had  not  been  consulted  when 
the  nalbund  (farrier)  shod  him  ;  and  when  it  was 
necessary  for  his  noble  friend  to  pay  a  visit  of  cere- 
mony, or  one  connected  materially  with  his  interests, 
the  hakeem  was  invisible  for  hours,  pondering  over 
his  horoscope  ;  and  I  have  been  frequently  diverted  by 
watching  the  horses  champing  their  bits,  the  party  in 
full  dress,  and  all  patiently  waiting  till  the  hakeem  was 
pleased  suddenly  to  announce  the  arrival  of  the  aus- 
picious moment,  when  a  hurried  rush  was  made  to 
the  carriage  door,  the  coachman  and  grooms  mounted 
with  a  simultaneous  movement,  the  people  vigorously 
cheered,  and  the  cortege  dashed  forth  to  fulfil  the 
prognostications  attending  the  lucky  hour!  And, 
strangely  enough,  there  never  appeared  any  dissatis- 
faction in  the  matter ;  all  that  happened  was  con- 
sidered right,  and"  whatever  is  is  best,"  was  ever  the 
contented  feeling  after  a  particularly  serious  attention 
to  the  effects  of  the  hakeem's  astrological  inquiries. 

Bud-r-deen  was  a  good  Mohamedan  too,  and 
studied  the  Koran  daily,  and  prayed  three  times 
a-day,  with  all  the  varied  attitudes  and  genuflexions 
proper  to  be  observed;  and  he  knew  all  the  miracles 
of  the  Koran  by  heart,  and  a  thousand  others  of  the 
ridiculous  kind  that  Moslem  traditions  have  appended 
to  the  acts  of  Mahomet,  quite  unworthy,  as  they  are, 
of  the  character  of  that  earnest  and  clever  man. 
And  the  hakeem  knew  some  verses  of  the  Koran  by 
rote,  and  repeated  them  at  times  with  great  unction, 
stroking  his  beard  the  while,  and  wagging  his  head 


from  side  to  side,  in  a  fashion  worthy  the  moollah  of 
the  Jumma  Musjid  (Friday  Mosque)  himself ;  but  if  he 
could  not  scribble  margins  full  of  little  Persian  anno- 
tations, as  his  friend  the  moonshee  did  all  day  in  the 
back  verandah,  nor  write  sonnets  descriptive  of  the 
houris  and  fountains  of  paradise,  as  an  idle  young 
poet  did,  who  lounged  about  the  house  and  won  the 
sobriquet  of  Hafiz ;  yet  still,  setting  the  moonshee  on 
one  side,  the  hakeem  certainly  was  a  miracle  of 
religious  learning.    He  earnestly  desired  to  go  to 
Mecca,  not  for  anything  to  be  seen  or  learnt  there, 
but  with  a  vague  idea  it  was  a  proper  thing  to  do. 
Pie  was  remarkable  for  not  having  a  particle  of  ob- 
servation :  and  although,  as  part  of  a  Moslem  noble- 
man's suite,  Bud-r-deen  had  absolutely  been  in  London, 
he  knew  little  enough  of  Frangistan  ;  for  though  it 
was  in  the  dog-days,  and  in  a  peculiarly  hot  summer, 
he  remained  with  closed  shutters  during  the  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  smoking  a  kaliun  on  a  Persian  prayer- 
carpet,  and  rolling  his  eyes  with  much  apparent 
agony  at  a  little  floating  wick  in  a  tumbler  of  oil, 
breathing,  as  he,  poor  exile !  felt,  the  atmosphere  of 
Hindostan.    Poor  man  !  no  one  who  has  never  enjoyed 
the  freedom  of  the  East,  of  a  life  passed  in  the  open 
air,  surrounded  by  the  glad  sunshine,  which  casts  on 
all  around  it  that  unimaginable  glory  which  must  be 
seen  to  be  understood, — no  one  who  has  never  felt 
the  exquisite  freshness  of  the  morning  air  in  the 
tropics,  nor  gazed  on  the  bright  "  star  galaxies  "  of 
the  "  deep  blue  noon  of  night," — who  has  never  expe- 
rienced the  delicious  effects  of  the  climate  of  the  East 
in  conferring  physical  enjoyment,  and  lulling  all  care 
to  rest, — who  has  never  gazed  on  faces  animated  with 
the  intense  interest  produced  by  Eastern  story,  or 
the  eagerness  of  social  intercourse,  can  judge  of 
what  the  Asiatic  must  feel  in  our  cold  land,  caged  in 
an  apartment  scarcely  large  enough,  as  he  feels,  for 
a  bath-room,  pressed  on  by  an  atmosphere  of  clouds, 
chilled  into  torpor  by  the  climate,  and  receiving  only 
the  ideas  of  common-place  existence  in  exchange  for 
his  poetic  dreams  and    traditionary  story,  which, 
fantastic  as  they  often  are,  yet  are  filled  with  sun- 
shine and  splendour,  with  the  glitter  of  spears,  and 
minarets,   and   sparkling    fountains, — with  houris, 
brighter  than  the  gems  of  Samarchand. 

It  was  little  marvel,  then,  that  poor  old  Bud-r-deen 
preferred  to  revel  in  his  dreams  of  distant  Ind 
rather  than  to  gaze  forth  on  smoky  London,  or  that 
the  hakeem's  eyes  really  rolled  with  some  pleasure, 
inexpressive  as  they  are,  when  he  found  himself  once 
more  seated  beneath  the  feathery  palms  of  his  beloved 
land.  The  family  physician,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a 
man  of  rare  accomplishment,  but,  strange  to  say,  of 
the  healing  art  he  was  profoundly  ignorant.  He 
divided  all  diseases  into  "  hot  and  cold."  Remedies 
he  never  attempted ;  and  the  sufferers  either  wore 
out  the  disease  with  patience,  or  used  the  simplest 
aids  that  pleased  them,  the  hakeem  merely  advising 
them  of  the  most  auspicious  hours  for  their  adoption. 
Thus,  a  man  with  a  violent  headach  would  smear  his 
forehead  with  lime  and  water,  which,  tightening  as  it 
dried,  relieved  the  pain,  or  would  tie  a  blue  thread 
round  each  wrist  for  rheumatism,  or  bind  a  fresh 
plantain  leaf  on  the  head  for  fever,  or  for  lumbago, 
or  cholera,  sear  himself  with  a  hot  iron,  as  a  farrier 
would  operate  on  a  horse,  or  perhaps  patiently  exca- 
vate an  offending  tooth  with  a  rusty  nail, — it  was  all 
quite  immaterial  to  the  family  physician.  He  wished 
them  better,  gave  them  lucky  hours,  rolled  his  eyes 
most  wonderfully,  but  never  attempted  to  bring  his 
knowledge  of  materia  medica  or  his  skill  as  a  surgeon- 
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dentist  to  bear  upon  the  facts.  The  monsoon  had 
set  in,  and  it  was  wet  and  cold,  and  some  native 
friends  suffered  severely  from  rheumatism.  Bud-r-deen 
solemnly  announced  that  the  suffering  had  arisen  from 
eating  Guava  ices,  and  the  ice  confectioner  was  half 
ruined  in  consequence,  for  he  depended  on  the 
Mohammedan  gentry  of  Bombay  for  consuming  his 
consignment  of  ice  before  the  arrival  of  the  next 
American  ship.  On  one  occasion,  I  recollect,  a  boy 
in  my  service  was  taken  alarmingly  ill,  by  reason  of 
having  eaten  some  six  pounds  of  Muscat  dates,  landed 
from  an  Arab  boat,  rather  the  worse  for  their  voyage ; 
and  in  much  anxiety  I  appealed  to  Bud-r-deen  for 
remedies.  His  face  of  wonder  I  shall  long  remember^ 
I  mentioned  half-a-dozen  drugs  in  vain.  The  old 
man  smiled,  salaamed,  and  rolled  his  eyes ;  the  boy 
writhed  and  screamed  with  agony. 

"  Had  he  any  opium?"  I  asked  at  last. 

"  Oh,  yes!  affeem  in  plenty." 

"  Could  the  family  physician  weigh  or  measure  it 
in  solution  ?" 

"  By  the  beard  of  the  Prophet,  he  could  not." 
So,  as  a  matter  of  mere  chance,  we  gave  the  lad  a 
great  pill  of  opium,  and  he  recovered,  to  fill  the 
people  with  gratitude  and  wonder  at  the  skill  of  the 
family  physician. 

The  East  is  a  favoured  land.  We  see  worked  out 
among  its  people  and  in  its  scenes  the  great  truth  of 
all  creation,  that  happiness  and  physical  enjoyment  is 
the  rule,  suffering  and  pain  the  casual  exception. 
In  the  East,  the  effect  of  climate  itself  is  to  produce  a 
quiet  consciousness  of  physical  enjoyment,  and  to  lull 
the  mind  to  ease  with  all  about  it,  in  a  manner 
extremely  agreeable.  Trifling  yet  distressing  ail- 
ments, such  as  are  in  northern  climates  the  effect  of 
cold  acting  on  the  skin  and  system,  are  unknown ; 
the  remedies  of  opium  and  hot-baths  are  at  every 
body's  disposal,  with  spices  in  abundance,  and  oils  of 
the  finest  quality.  The  fevers  caused  by  the  decay 
of  vegetable  matter  seldom  affect  the  natives  of  the 
country  very  materially,  unless  after  wantonly  exposing 
themselves  to  such  effluvia  or  sleeping  on  the  damp 
earth;  while  this  very  decay  becomes  the  cause  of  a 
loveliness  in  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics  that  no 
other  land  can  rival,  and  brings  forth  abundantly  the 
plants  and  fruits  required  for  the  food,  and  shelter, 
and  comfort  of  man.  Cholera,  indeed,  devastates 
towns  and  cities,  and  fills  with  terror  the  heart  of  the 
observer ;  but  the  population  of  the  East  is  a  very 
abundant  population,  and  death  is  its  inevitable 
necessity.  Life,  while  it  lasts,  is  one  of  enjoyment, 
and  its  extinction,  even  by  means  of  the  scourge 
of  the  East,  as  it  is  called,  is  brief  in  its  pains, 
and  more  to  be  desired,  perhaps,  than  an  old 
age  of  protracted  suffering;  soft  air,  pure  water, 
simple  plants,  spices,  and  earths,  are  every  where 
abundantly  supplied,  as  remedies  for  the  trifling  suf- 
ferings of  the  people ;  a  beneficent  climate,  a  natural 
system  of  life,  and  a  vegetable  diet,  preserve  them 
from  many  of  the  physical  sufferings  known  in  our 
colder  and  more  artificial  land.  And  as  the  use  and 
knowledge  of  their  simple  remedies  are  traditional, 
and  no  inflammatory  symptoms  ever  follow  the  most 
extraordinary  surgical  practice,  the  general  prac- 
titioner would  enjoy  a  sinecure  ;  and  of  Bud-r-deen, 
I  have  little  doubt  that  his  charming  romances,  his 
exciting  horsemanship,  his  astrological  predictions, 
and  his  kindly  temper,  served  in  more  good  ways 
than  even  they  believed,  the  credulous  and  admiring 
friends  of  our  "  Family  Physician." 


FANCIES  ABOUT  ART. — No.  I. 

BY  13.  S. 

"  I  speak  dogmatically,  but  it  is  only  to  save  time, 
and  because  my  humility  is  too  humble  to  show  itself." 

The  Rosier uc'xan. 

"  Christianity  came  into  the  world,"  says  Monsieur 
Guizot,  freely  translated,  "not  as  a  system  to  be 
learned,  but  as  an  idea  to  be  developed."  The  aphorism 
has  acquired  a  melancholy  notoriety  among  us,  but  it 
is  not  with  its  theological  application  that  we  have  now 
to  do.  It  is  one  of  those  comprehensive  phrases  which 
a  genius  utters,  perhaps  once  in  a  century,  and  which 
would  rather  seem  to  be  the  result  of  direct  inspiration 
than  the  product  of  human  thought,  however  laborious 
or  profound  ;  so  brief  are  they,  so  simple  in  their  out- 
ward structure,  yet  involving  considerations  and  sug- 
gesting consequences  of  such  vast  importance  and 
such  manifold  variety ; — like  the  centre  of  a  circle, 
which,  though  a  mere  point  in  itself,  is  yet  the  resting- 
place  of  every  radius  within  the  circumference.  Sub- 
stitute the  word  Truth  for  Christianity,  and  the  sen- 
tence seems  to  be  a  canon  of  all  truth,  whether  of 
Revelation,  of  Nature,  or  of  Art;  thus  indicating  an 
approach,  though  feebly  and  in  the  distance,  to  the 
mystery  of  that  Divine  Unity  which  lies  at  the  heart  of 
ali  things,  and  which  it  is  not  given  to  man  to  appre- 
hend, though  he  may  and  must  believe  in  it,  if  he 
would  aim  at  being  more  than  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a 
drawer  of  water  in  the  outermost  court  of  the  temple 
of  Knowledge.    Perhaps  the  full  appreciation  of  that 
unity  is  to  be  found  nowhere  save  in  the  mind  of  Deity 
itself;  yet  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  a  reverent  con- 
templation of  it  in  some  form  or  other  will  be  among 
the  happiest  exercises  of  our  purified  faculties  in  the 
future  world.    Numerous  are  the  traces  of  it  which 
rejoice  the  heart  of  the  loving  student  even  in  this; 
the  triumphal  march  of  science  is  but  the  progressive 
resolution  of  many  causes  into  few,  and  these  into 
fewer  still,  pointing  to  the  existence  of  some  one  un- 
known fundamental  cause  into  which  all  shall  be 
finally  resolved.    But,  numerous  as  these  traces  are, 
they  are  also  minute,  fragmentary,  scattered  ;  all  error 
(that  is,  all  error  which  has  in  it  any  lite  and  promise 
of  truth)  arises  out  of  a  premature  and  presumptuous 
effort  to  combine  them,  as  all  truth  depends  upon  the 
belief  that  they  are  capable  of  combination.  Herein, 
perhaps,  is  indicated  the  real  evil  of  those  crude 
and  general  theories  of  the  universe  wherewith  the 
annals  of  science  have  all  times  abounded.  They  seem 
to  be  blunders  rather  than  falsehoods — blunders  made 
by  impatient  and  self-confident  men,  whose  feet 
nevertheless  are  or  have  once  been  in  the  right  path  ; 
— men  who  out  of  their  own  scanty  and  careless 
gleanings  dream  that  they  are  able  to  construct  that 
Whole  at  which  the  noble  labourers  who  brought  to 
their  work  a  life's  devotion  and  a  gigantic  power  of 
intellect,  only  presumed  to  guess.    The  meagre  and 
distorted  shadow  which  they  offer  us  bears,  never- 
theless, witness  to  the  reality  of  the  undiscovered 
substance  which  it  would  fain  represent ;  it  were  folly 
to  trust  to  the  one,  it  were  mere  fatuity  to  deny  the 
existence  of  the  other.    Insurgents,  be  it  remembered, 
testify  to  the  greatness  of  the  power  which  they  are 
seeking  to  displace.    Let  us  not,  then,  be  over-wroth 
with  these  insurgents,  but  rather  dismiss  them  with 
their  gentle  meed  of  merited  contempt.    They  are 
but  quacks  in  a  higher,  and  consequently  a  more 
dangerous,  walk  than  that  of  quackery  in  general ; 
and  the  author  of  the  "Vestiges  of  Creation"  may, 
perhaps,  be  ranked  as  the  head  of  that  class  whereof 
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Morrison  the  Hygeist  and  St.  John  Long  are  no 

unworthy  specimens. 

The  true  attitude  of  the  student,  then,  is  that  of 
one  who  waits.  He  has  struck  the  discord — he  listens 
for  its  resolution.  Never  must  the  labour  of  his  hands 
be  suffered  so  to  engross  his  soul  as  to  break  the  repose 
of  this  reverent  expectancy  ;  but  the  labour  must  itself 
be  ceaseless;  and  in  the  reconciling  of  these  two  re- 
quirements lies  his  main  difficulty.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
faith  without  works  is  dead — works  without  faith  are 
profitless.  The  severest  study  of  detail  must  advance 
side  by  side  with  the  most  imaginative  conception  of 
the  whole  ;  by  the  neglect  of  the  former  he  becomes, 
though  perhaps  unconsciously,  an  impostor  ;  by  forget- 
fulness  of,  or  incapacity  for,  the  latter  he  is  degraded 
into  a  mere  gatherer  of  materials  for  other  men  to 
fashion.  He  is  to  the  Philosopher  what  the  colour- 
grinder  is  to  the  Artist. 

But  if,  in  the  identity  of  the  temper  necessary  to 
the  student  in  al!  walks  of  knowledge,  in  the  simi- 
larity of  the  grand  principles  by  which  all  investigation 
must  be  governed  and  all  truth  approached,  in  the 
gradual  simplification  of  processes  and  numeral  reduc- 
tion of  elements  in  separate  lines  of  study,  we  detect 
traces  of  that  hidden  unity  into  which  we  are  not  as 
yet  permitted  to  look, — much  more  when  we  seem  to 
discern  glimpses,  brief  and  dim  though  they  be,  of 
points  wherein  those  separate  lines  are  connected  and 
appear  to  run  into  each  other.  We  touch  on  the 
verge  of  the  very  mystery  of  Creation,  and  though 
the  abyss  be  veiled  in  thick  darkness,  we  attain  to  a 
giddy  consciousness  that  it  is  at  our  feet.  Strange 
analogies,  wondrous  relationships  and  interdepen- 
dencies,  beautiful  revelations  vouchsafed  to  the 
meditative  g;;zer,  wherein  one  entire  body  of  laws 
and  phenomena  does,  as  it  were,  symbolically  repre- 
sent and  enact  before  his  eves  the  constitution  and 
workings  of  another  body  distinct  from  itself,  strike 
us  on  every  hand,  and  warn  us  of  depths  which  we 
cannot  penetrate,  and  sanctuaries  which  we  may  not 
enter.  The  nearness  and  reality  of  the  spiritual  world 
seem  to  become  suddenly  manifest  —  the  impotence 
of  reason,  not  to  grasp  but  to  touch  these  loftier  truths, 
appals  and  humiliates  us;  for  it  is  not  by  reason  that 
we  become  dimly  conscious  of  their  existence,  but 
rather  by  an  instinct  that  feels  and  forebodes  what  it 
cannot  define,  nor  even  fully  express.  But  to  this 
feeling  or  foreboding  we  shall  do  well  to  pay  reverent 
heed  ;  we  must  listen  to  it  because  it  is  the  voice  of 
the  highest  part  of  our  nature,  if  indeed  it  be  not 
rather  an  echo  from  a  region  external  to  and  above 
that  nature  ;  we  must  listen  reverently,  because  if  we 
presume  to  deal  with  these  shadowy  indications  as 
though  they  were  the  solid  brick  and  mortar  out  of 
which  systems  are  constructed,  we  are  sure  to  fall  into 
the  error  alluded  to  above,  and  to  satisfy  ourselves 
with  a  sham  erection  which  crumbles  at  a  breath. 
We  are  learning,  so  to  speak,  the  Alphabet  of  the 
Eternal  Language ;  let  us  beware  how  we  attempt  to 
write  before  we  even  know  how  to  spell.  But  I  am  wan- 
dering away  from  my  text,  and  entering  upon  a  field 
across  whose  wide  and  trackless  extent  the  feeble  lamp 
which  I  bear  is  all  insufficient  to  guide  me.  Fully  to 
gather  and  rightly  to  apprehend  those  far-spread  and 
unsuspected  marks  of  unity  which  are  offered  by  the 
present  state  of  human  advancement,  rejecting  all 
that  is  fanciful,  losing  nothing  that  is  real,  would 
require  the  two  characteristics  of  the  student  noticed 
above  in  their  highest  development  and  completest 
union.  The  industry  which  observes  must  be  ex- 
ceeded in  intensity  only  by  the  genius  which  arranges, 


and  this  latter  must  be  of  a  fire  so  restrained  and  a 
temper  so  reverent,  that  although  it  is  for  ever  panting 
to  soar  upwards,  it  plants  not  so  much  as  a  single  step 
in  ascent  till  the  foundation  of  that  step  is  secured 
and  its  tendency  ascertained.  For  a  labour  such  as 
this  we  need  a  Tycho  Brahe,  a  Kepler,  and  a  Newton 
in  one.  All  that  the  present  writer  proposes  is  to  put 
together  a  few  thoughts, — perhaps  they  should  rather 
be  called  dreams, — wherein  this  unity  has  seemed 
faintly  to  shadow  itself  to  his  mind  in  the  region  of 
Art.  Let  them  be  at  once  considered  as  dreams,  and 
then  the  reader  shall  patiently  suffer  them  to  be 
discursive  and  illogical ;  and  if  he  hold  them  likewise 
to  be  unreal,  he  can  scarcely  quarrel  with  them  on 
that  account,  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  dreams  so  to  be. 
Neither  will  the  writer  quarrel  with  him  for  any  such 
supposition,  but  placidly  commend  him  to  his  arith- 
metic and  so  take  leave  of  him. 

Art  is  in  the  world,  then,  not  as  a  system  to  be 
learned,  but  as  an  idea,  or  an  assemblage  of  ideas,'to 
be  developed.  The  moment  that  one  of  these  ideas 
is  forcibly  severed  from  the  rest,  and  made  the  basis 
of  a  system,  the  art  degenerates,  dwindles  into  a 
sickly  and  spectral  counterfeit  of  its  original  self,  and 
if  the  natural  progress  be  not  counteracted,  it  finally 
dies ;  the  one  true  idea,  which  was  at  first  the  only 
source  of  life  in  it,  being  either  dead  by  consequence 
of  its  unnatural  isolation,  or,  as  Schlegel  says,  treating 
of  a  similar  process  of  decay  in  philosophy,  "  buried 
alive,"  and  so,  to  all  efficient  purpose,  dead.  As  long 
as  that  idea  lives,  there  is  life — though  imperfect, 
diseased,  and  suffering  life — in  the  system  of  which  it 
is  the  centre  ;  and  there  is  also  a  strong  power  of 
deception,  for  the  heart  enamoured  of  the  system, 
because  of  the  piece  of  truth  which  is  in  it,  ends  too 
frequently  by  giving  in  its  unconditional  homage  to 
the  whole  mass  of  falsehood  by  which  that  piece 
of  truth  is  overlaid  and  eventually  stifled.  This,  then, 
seems  to  be  a  state  at  once  of  danger  and  of  hope.  The 
danger  has  been  already  •  pointed  out;  the  hope  is, 
that  the  oppressed  truth  shall  possess  vigour  enough  to 
struggle  itself  into  freedom  from  the  dishonourable 
trammels  of  its  false  independence,  and  return  to  the 
true  liberty  of  membership.  And  in  this  case  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens,  that  the  individual  truth  acquires 
a  defmiteness,  and  a  conscious  power  by  the  convulsion 
through  which  it  has  passed,  which  it  could  not  other- 
wise have  attained.  Good  comes  ever  out  of  evil, — 
creeds  spring  out  of  heresies  ;  this  is  God's  working, 
the  evil  and  the  heresy  are  man's,  and  for  them  he  is 
accountable,  whether  their  result  be  over-ruled  or  not. 
In  art,  however,  the  error  once  admitted,  is  seldom  over- 
ruled, but  runs  its  full  course,  descending  ever  lower 
and  lower,  defacing  ever  more  and  more  the  goodly 
materials  on  which  it  has  laid  its  grasp,  till  it  sinks 
into  utter  corruption  and  perfect  inanity,  and  then, 
when  the  last  stolen  relic  of  a  beauty  to  which  it  has 
no  right,  is  abandoned,  men  suddenly  awake,  listen  to 
their  disregarded  instincts,  and  proclaim  that  art  has 
perished  among  them.  Truly  it  has  perished,  vanished, 
and  melted  away,  out  of  the  false  and  inconsistent 
forms  in  which  they  had  compelled.it  partially  to 
embody  itself;  but  the  art  itself  is  imperishable,  and 
waits  only  for  a  fitting  ministrant,  that  it  may  again 
reveal  itself;  and  then  follows  an  age  of  revival  and 
restoration,  such  as  that  in  which  we  are  now  living, — 
a  state  which  is  perhaps  more  trying  to  those  who 
actually  encounter  it  than  the  torpor  which  imme- 
diately- preceded  it.  The  re-awakening  life  shows 
itself  everywhere,  and  plays  a  thousand  fantastic  tricks 
ere  it  has  acquired  sufficient  power  and  consistency 
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to  evolve  out  of  the  confused  materials  among  which 
it  is  stirring  a  shape  wherein  it  may  worthily  clothe 
itself.  Here  it  is  servilely  imitative,  there,  grotesquely 
original ;  its  action  is  spasmodic  and  interrupted,  its 
quietude  is  rather  the  hesitation  of  unassured  timidity 
than  the  repose  of  conscious  power;  it  creeps  and 
struts  alternately  ere  it  can  learn  the  majestic  walk 
which  is  its  only  fitting  pace.  For  this  life  of  which 
I  speak  is  not  a  beginning,  it  is  a  re-  awakening.  It  is 
not  the  freshness  of  childhood,  wherein  every  blunder 
which  the  soul  makes,  as  it  tries  its  unmeasured 
strength,  first  in  one  direction,  then  in  another,  is 
graceful  and  has  a  special  beauty  of  its  own  ;  but  it  is 
the  painful  restoration  of  faculties  which  have  been 
obscured  by  torpor  and  impaired  by  disease,  and 
which  must  needs  struggle  to  regain  what  they  have 
lost  ere  they  can  advance  to  further  achievements. 
Safest  are  they,  and  fullest  of  promise,  when  they 
cling  most  closely  to  those  forgotten  and  neglected 
forms  of  the  far  Past  wherein  they  have  now  begun 
to  recognise  the  mystery  of  an  indwelling  spirit  ;  not 
that  such  adhesion  is  their  final  rest,  but  that  it  is  the 
means  and  the  discipline  whereby  they  may  attain  to 
such  familiar  knowledge  of  that  spirit  as  shall  enable 
them  to  construct  new  forms,  in  which  it  may  not  dis- 
dain to  take  up  its  abode.  It  is  a  shallow  philosophy 
which  despises  revivals ;  they  are  signs  of  the  passage 
from  darkness  and  corruption  to  light  and  life,- — nay, 
they  are  the  only  signs  which  can  scarcely  mislead  us. 
Goethe  has  made  Euphorion  the  child  of  Faust  and 
Helena ;  out  of  the  embrace  of  the  Present  and  the  Past 
springs  the  winged  genius  of  a  heaven-soaring  Future. 

The  subject  may,  perhaps,  be  illustrated  by  taking 
a  few  of  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  principles 
or  ideas  of  beauty  in  art,  and  showing  them  in  their 
gradual  development  while  united,  and  in  their  separa- 
tion and  consequent  decadence.  And  here  it  is  perhaps 
necessary  to  remark  that  these  observations,  or  dreams, 
have  reference  exclusively  to'Christian  art,  using  the 
phrase  in  its  plainest  and  most  obvious  meaning  ;  that 
is  to  say,  to  art  as  it  has  appeared  since  the  Christian 
era.  To  heathen  art,  symbolism  in  its  high  and 
true  sense  was  necessarily  almost  unknown  ;  its 
field  was  this  earth,  its  conceptions  were  purely 
human,  and  its  creations,  perhaps  by  reason  of 
the  very  contractedness  of  their  sphere,  attained  in 
that  sphere  to  an  absolute  perfection,  which  we  with 
our  immeasurably  loftier  aims  can  scarcely  hope  to 
approach.  I  call  them  perfect,  because  they  were 
self-contained  and  unsuggestive; — Christian  art  being 
in  its  very  essence  suggestive,  is,  by  a  necessity  of  its 
constitution,  imperfect.  It  offers  to  the  heart  no  repose 
save  that  of  faith,  and  faith  implies  expectation,  not 
contentment.  The  highest  development  of  which  it 
is  capable  is  that  which  most  forcibly  impresses  the 
student  with  the  idea  of  an  unseen  higher  than  the 
seen.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  art,  since  the 
Christian  era,  as  uninfluenced  and  unmoulded,  how- 
ever indirectly,  by  Christianity,  even  when  it  has 
violently  endeavoured  (alas,  that  it  should  have  done 
so!)  to  fling  off  its  natural,  allegiance,  and  defy  the 
new  power,  the  very  activity  of  the  negative  proves 
the  reality  of  the  thing  denied.  None  but  a  lunatic 
draws  his  sword  upon  a  shadow.  And  the  instances 
in  which  it  has  attempted,  so  to  speak,  to  heathenize 
itself  and  assume  an  indifference  to,  or  unconsciousness 
of,  its  inalienable  birthright  and  true  vocation,  are 
unworthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice.  The  offence 
is  its  own  condemnation  ;  the  art  falls  at  once  into  a 
lower  and  more  insignificant  class;  it  is  of  the  earth, 
earthy,  and  never  rises  except  in  those  involuntary 


and  perhaps  unconscious  assertions  of  the  origin  which 
it  has  laboured  to  renounce,  which  it  utters  from  time 
to  time  as  a  witness  against  itself. 

Of  the  former  of  these  two  classes  of  error  the 
poems  of  Byron  and  Shelley  may  be  cited  as  examples, 
rich  as  they  are  in  the  gifts  and  eloquent  with  the 
breathings  of  the  very  spirit  against  which  they 
arrayed  themselves  in  mad  rebellion :  the  latter  may, 
I  think,  be  illustrated  by  instancing  the  whole  body 
of  modern  painters  (not  of  landscape)  till  within  the 
last  few  years.  The  degradation  of  the  art  is  ad- 
mitted by  all,  neither  do  I  believe  that  in  its  revival 
it  has  yet  advanced  beyond  the  imitative  period ;  the 
signs,  however,  are  full  of  hope. 

All  such  cases  are,  in  fact,  examples  of  various 
stages  in  the  very  process  of  deterioration  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made.  The  unity  has  been 
marred — the  harmony  broken  ;  the  beauty  which  still 
remains  to  attract  us  is  a  fragmentary  and  dissevered 
beauty,  touching  us  perhaps  all  the  more  deeply 
because  it  seems  to  bear  sorrowful  testimony  both 
to  what  it  is  and  to  what  it  might  have  been. 

For  it  cannot  be  too  earnestly  asserted  that  the 
Beautiful,  wheresoever  it  be  found,  is  of  divine 
origin,  though  it  be  quite  possible  to  enslave  it  to 
the  service  of  Satan.    I  deny  not  that  it  is  often  so 
enslaved ;  all  I  contend  for  is  that  it  must  be  then 
considered  as  a  captive,  suffering  under  an  unnatural 
and  injurious  constraint.  God  is  as  much  the  Author 
of  beauty  as  He  is  of  truth  ;  as  entirely  the  Creator 
of  art  as  of  nature:  it  is  only  the  irrational  absurdity 
o*f  atheism  which  would  exclude  Him  from  any  of 
his  creations,  because  the  traces  of  the  fall  are 
discoverable  in  all.    Everywhere  evil  is  the  mystery 
at  which  faith  staggers,  and  the  trial  whereby  her 
strength  must  be  proved ;  everywhere  infidelity  in 
one  form  or  other,  whether  unconscious  and  practical, 
or  deliberate  and  speculative,  is  the  refuge  of  the 
cowardly    and    shallow   mind,   as    theologian,  as 
philosopher,  or    as    artist.     The    same  fallacious 
arguments,  the  same  unreal  objections  are  advanced 
by  all,  though  clothing  themselves  in  different  forms, 
according  to  the  difference  of  the  matters  with  which 
they  have  to  deal ;  and  of  these,  one  of  the  most 
plausible,  most  common,  and  most  feeble,  is  that 
which  from  the  misuse  of  God's  gifts  would  deny 
that  they  come  from  God,  and  so  rob  mankind  of 
their  use.    But  it  is  a  law  of  universal  application, 
that  there  is  nothing  so  absolutely  holy  in  itself  as  to 
be  exempted  from  the  effects  of  man's  fearful  capacity 
for  perversion  and  corruption.    Truth  itself  may  be 
made  the  ambassador  of  falsehood  ;  the  falsehood  is 
received  for  the  sake  of  the  truth  which  is  enveloped 
in  it,  and  afterwards,  when  the  falsehood  is  detected 
and  discarded,  there  is  danger  that  we  fling  away 
the  truth  with  it.    We  need  to  be  again  and  again 
reminded  that  the  life  of  every  false  human  system 
is  the  divine  truth  which  it  has  seized  and  embedded 
in  its  depths ;  and  that  our  business  is  not  to  destroy 
but  to  restore — to  liberate  the  captive  truth  and 
convey  it  to  the  natural  place  from  which  it  has 
been  forcibly  removed.    The  unreal  superstructure 
will  then  crumble  to  pieces  of  itself;  but  there  is  no 
hope  of  its  destruction  so  long  as  we  obstinately 
refuse  to  recognise  the  divine  element  imprisoned  in 
it,  which  without  an  effort  we  suffer  it  to  retain,  by 
which  it  is  supported,  and  without  which  our  own 
edifice  must  ever  remain  imperfect.    The  Christian 
soldier  has  two  commissions;  not  only  must  he  contend 
to  the  death  against  his  Master's  foes,  but  he  must 
also  reclaim  from  them  the  weapons  of  that  Master 
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on  which  they  have  laid  their  unhallowed  hands,  and 
by  which  alone  they  can  be  enabled  to  withstand 
him  successfully.  If  he  refuse  or  neglect  to  disarm 
them,  the  hope  of  victory  is  lost. 

We  come,  then,  to  consider  Beauty  in  two  ways  ; 
objectively,  as  it  is  in  itself,  the  gift  of  God,  the 
garment  of  Truth,  the  sister  of  Virtue;  subjectively, 
as  man  is  permitted  more  or  less  to  pervert  it,  the 
servant  (not  the  gift)  of  Satan,  the  disguise  (not  the 
natural  vesture)  of  falsehood,  enslaved  (not  akin) 
to  evil.    And  Art,  which  is  to  Beauty  what  language 
is  to  thought,  varies  in  the  aspect  which  it  presents 
to  us  as  the  idea  of  which  it  is  the  vehicle  approaches 
to  or  recedes  from  its  original  purity.  And  the  work 
of  the  artist  seems  two-fold  :  his  first  business  is  with 
the  idea,  and  this  is  strictly  a  work  of  restoration,  for 
the  idea  is  in  itself  good,  being  received  from  God, 
not  originated  by  man,  and  needs  only  to  be  released 
in  order  to  exhibit  its  original  goodness.    This  seems 
to  be  the  true  explanation  of  that  difficulty  which 
arises  out  of  the  observation,  that  art  of  a  very  high 
order  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  corresponding 
elevation  in  the  personal  character  of  the  artist.  In 
one  sense  this  melancholy  and  humiliating  fact  may 
be  said  to  be  a  vindication  of  the  true  dignity  of  the 
art;  as  our  faith  in  the  divinity  of  the  Christian 
mysteries  is  strengthened  rather  than  impaired  by 
the  consideration  that  they  suffer  no  loss  through 
want  of  personal  holiness  in  him  who  administers 
them.    In  so  far  as  the  artist  is  a  true  artist, — that  is, 
in  so  far  as  he  throws  his  soul  into  his  art  and  out  of 
himself,  his  evil  is  lost  in  the  objective  goodness  and 
truth  of  the  art,  and  he  becomes  unconsciously  the 
minister  of  God ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  so  far  as  his 
art  is  subjective,  it  is  imbued  with  the  evil  of  his  own 
character,  and  becomes  either  useless  or  positively 
noxious.    Bad  as  a  man,  he  may,  at  least  temporarily, 
be  good  as  an  artist.    That  the  large  capacities  and 
keen  perceptions  which  constitute  the  artist  should 
be  bestowed  on  persons  whose  moral  constitution  is 
defective,  is  but  one  among  many  examples  of  God's 
bounty  and  man's  perverseness ;  the  treasure  is  in 
earthen  vessels,  the  talent  is  hidden  in  a  napkin. 
Great  has  been  the  privilege ;  doubtless  the  responsi- 
bility is  equally  great.    That  the  productions  of  the 
artist  should  in  many  cases  present  us  with  an 
excellence  which  seems  incompatible  with  the  sins  of 
the  man,  is  no  reproach  to  art,  but  rather  a  mercy  of 
the  Providence  which  is  ever  bringing  good  out  of 
evil.    No  stronger  example  of  this  can  be  found  than 
the  great  German  Goethe,  the  m any '-sided,  as  his 
countrymen  delight  to  call  him.    He  has  carried  the 
I     character  of  the  artist  to  the  highest  pitch  of  develop- 
ment which  it  is  capable  of  attaining  apart  from  the 
j     childlike  faith  of  the  Christian.    Its  greatness  and 
i     its  impotence  are  thus  alike  impressed  upon  us. 

Many  jewels  has  he  stolen  fr  om  the  treasury  of  his 
I  disowned  Sovereign,  and  strangely  does  their  scattered 
gleam  reproach  the  tinsel  wherewith  he  has  mingled 
them.  Strange,  too,  is  it  to  see,  how  his  imaginative 
pantheism,  half-true,  half-false,  at  one  moment  scoffs 
with  the  veriest  blasphemer  that  ever  mocked  the 
majesty  of  Heaven,  at  another  puts  a  hymn  into  the 
lips  of  the  Church ;  yet,  in  his  loftiest  moods  (and 
they  are  but  moods),  we  feel  that  there  are  thoughts 
which  he  could  never  interpret,  seasons  to  which  he 
could  never  be  congenial,  sanctuaries  which  he  must 
never  profane,  even  as  artist.  It  is  the  objectiveness 
of  his  art  which  causes  him  to  blunder  upon  ideas 
j  which  in  their  true  significance  and  real  connexion 
j    he  would  be  the  first  to  deny. 


The  business  of  the  artist,  secondly,  is  with  the 
vehicle  by  which  his  idea  is  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
minds  of  others ;   and  this  is  strictly  a  work  of  \ 
development.    The  separate  study  of  forms  may  be,  | 
and  indeed  is,  necessary  to  him,  as  a  means  of  acquir- 
ing power,  but  the  actual  moment  in  which  the  form 
is  supplied  to  the  thought  is  never  so  successful  as  \ 
when  the  choice  is  unconscious  and  intuitive.    Here  i 
seems  to  be  the  great  difference  between  Goethe 
and  Shakspere.    We  are  at  once  struck  with  the 
perfect  objectiveness  of  the  art  of  both ;  it  were 
impossible   on    a   cursory  perusal   to   deduce  the 
character  of  the  poet  from  his  writings,  far  less  to 
gather  any  circumstances  of  his  life  or  hints  of  the 
mental  convulsions  through  which  he  must  needs 
have  passed.    But  in  the  former,  this  seems  to  be 
the  result  of  high  finish  and  coldness  of  tempera- 
ment,— in  the  latter  it  seems  the  working  of  a  fiery 
and  overmastering  genius.    Art  to  the  one  was  a 
gorgeous  mantle  assumed  and  laid  aside  at  pleasure; 
to  the  other  it  was  a  seed  cast  into  the  earth,  which 
must  needs  develope  into  a  plant,  perfect  in  all  its 
parts,  but  growing  by  an  internal  and  unfathomable 
law  of  its  nature.    So  the  personality  of  Goethe 
seems  to  be  concealed  because  he  stands  ever  apart 
from  his  own  creations ;  that  of  Shakspere  to  be 
annihilated  because  he  is  lost  in  them.    Both  are 
illustrious  witnesses  to  the  truth,  that  art  rises  in 
character  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  its  objective- 
ness ;  and,  perhaps,  this  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs 
that  could  be  adduced  that  the  elements  of  its  beauty 
are  divine.    Not  that  the  individual  human  nature 
of  the  artist  must  be  excluded  from  his  works, — this 
were  impossible  and  undesirable,  for  here  too  the 
elements  of  good  are  divine  not  human,  and  the 
purely  human  interest  which  is  the  struggle  between 
good  and  evil  is  pre-eminently  the  subject  of  Art. 
We  walk  in  an  atmosphere  of  music,  where  we  have 
but  to  stretch  forth  our  hands  to  produce  the  grandest 
harmonies,  and  there  are  tones  within  us  capable  of 
being  made  to  accord  and  respond  to  those  harmonies; 
but  if  we  first  strike  the  notes  of  the  heart,  waver- 
ing and  discordant  as  they  are,  and  then  strive  to 
tune  tbe  outward  melody  to  them,  instead  of  tuning 
them  to  the  outward  melody,  we  are  no  musicians. 
We  are  like  that  king  of  Prussia,  who  first  painted 
the  portrait  of  his  grenadier,  and  then  painted  the 
grenadier's  face  till  it  was  like  his  portrait.  The 
art  of  this  king  was  eminently  subjective. 

But  it  is  time  for  the  first  dream  to  close,  and  our 
examination  of  some  of  the  ideas  of  beauty  in  detail 
must  be  deferred  to  another  paper.  Perhaps  they  may- 
most  easily  be  illustrated  by  a  few  references  to 
Christian  architecture.    Here,  if  ever,  if  there  be  any 
analogy  between  the  laws  of  Beauty  and  of  Truth,  we 
may  expect  to  find  it  expressed  and  vindicated — here, 
if  ever,  symbolism  must  be  of  high  significance  and 
holy  import.    For  the  highest  development  of  archi- 
tecture is,  admittedly,  that  which  is  devotional,  so  j 
that  the  ground  of  observation  is  narrowed  and  the  I 
path  cleared.    And  this  seems  to  me  in  itself  enough 
to  place  Architecture  on  the  throne  of  the  Arts ;  all 
are  permitted  and  desired  to  hallow  something  for 
the  special  service  of  their  God,  but  she  is  deemed 
worthy  to  consecrate  her  very  self.     She  is  the 
temple  wherein  the  offerings  of  all  the  rest  must  be  j. 
presented.    She  symbolizes  the  great  system  of  Truth, 
wherein  everything  that  is  good  or  beautiful  finds  its  I 
place  and  office,  and  she  is  severed  from  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  man  by  a  calm  and  silent  space,  full  of 
reverent  thoughts,  like  the  grave-yard  around  some 
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solitary  church.  Let  us  for  a  little  while  turn  our 
backs  on  the  glare  of  reality,  and  busy  ourselves  with 
the  quiet  shadows  of  thought.  We  shall  feel  like 
one  who  steps  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  a  street 
into  the  mysterious  and  eloquent  quiet  of  a  vast 
cathedral.  It  is  but  the  opening  and  shutting  of  a 
door, —  and  lo !  he  is  in  another  world. 


THE  MAIDEN  AUNT. — No  V.1 

EDITH  KINNAIRD. — CHAP.  II. 

The  breakfast  party  at  Beechwood  was  by  no 
means  calculated  to  soothe  or  cheer  the  depressed 
spirits  of  poor  Edith.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dalton  never 
absolutely  quarrelled,  but  then  they  never  abso- 
lutely agreed;  and  the  ceaseless  cavils — the  small 
contradictions  that  seemed  uttered  only  because  the 
impulse  was  to  differ  rather  than  to  acquiesce — the 
obtrusive  independence  of  opinions  and  dissonance 
of  feelings  between  the  husband  and  wife,  made  their 
dejected  visitor  almost  long  for  one  hearty  outburst, 
after  which  the  natural  shame  consequent  upon  an 
overt  breach  of  the  peace  might  have  kept  the 
belligerent  parties  in  better  order  for  some  time  to 
come. 

Edith's  principal  feeling  was  utter  weariness; 
she  had  lost  all  energy — everything  saddened  or 
fatigued  her  ;  the  most  insignificant  trial  seemed  too 
heavy  for  her  fortitude  to  endure — the  smallest  trouble 
too  great  for  her  weakness  to  undertake  it.  She  was 
disposed  to  sit  still  and  let  life  pass  by  her  as  a 
pageant  which  she  scarcely  cared  to  look  at.  Yet  her 
inaction  was  not  repose,  it  was  hopeless,  helpless 
languor;  her  interest  in  this  world  was  not  super- 
seded by  a  higher  and  nobler  interest — it  was  ex- 
tinguished by  a  miserable  indifference  which  offered 
no  substitute  for  the  light  which  its  cold  fingers  had 
quenched.  The  only  vivid  feeling  of  which  she  was 
conscious,  was  a  desire  to  conceal  the  cause  and 
nature  of  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  her. 
Mournful,  indeed,  was  the  thin  veil  of  unnatural 
cheerfulness  which  she  carefully  drew  around  the 
dark  form  of  sorrow, — mournful,  because  it  was  so 
unreal  and  external.  It  differed  as  widely  from  the 
hope  and  faith  which  arise  to  beautify  the  gloom  of 
affliction,  first  sustaining,  and  finally  healing,  the 
wounded  spirit,  as  the  trim  walks  and  shaven  lawns 
of  the  modern  cemetery— where  Death  stands  like  a 
skeleton  in  a  hoop  and  powder,  all  the  more  unsightly 
from  the  efforts  made  to  polish  away  the  awfulness 
of  his  aspect — differ  from  the  grave  in  the  shadow  of 
the  village-church,  with  the  rough  wooden  cross  at 
its  head,  and  its  surface  planted  with  violets  and 
forget-me-nots,  telling  of  a  love  that  looks  back  to  the 
past,  and  forward  to  the  future.  She  needed  an 
atmosphere  of  peace  ere  she  could  even  begin  to 
recover,  as  a  wounded  limb  needs  to  be  covered  and 
kept  still,  ere  the  work  of  healing  can  commence. 
This  she  found  not,  therefore  her  wounds  remained 
in  their  first  fresh  openness,  and  it  was  only  the 
strange  apathy  which  had  fallen  upon  her  which 
saved  her  from  a  fever  of  impatience  and  disgust. 
Neither  had  she  the  questionable  consolation  of 
secretly  indulging  her  grief,  for  her  proud  spirit 
disdained  to  admit  even  to  itself  how  much  it  was 
suffering.  Utterly  unequal  as  she  was  to  the  contest, 
she  stung  herself  into  resistance  from  time  to  time, 
as  a  thoughtless  rider  spurs  his  horse  to  a  leap  for 
which  it  has   not  strength,    and   which,   if  it  is 
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attempted,  risks  his  own  destruction  ;  and  her  attitude 
even  when  subdued  was  still  that  of  defiance.  But 
her  self-confidence  was  beginning  to  forsake  her,  and 
the  first  doubt  which  she  felt  of  Mrs.  Dalton's  per- 
fection was  the  first  step  towards  its  removal.  Half 
unconsciously  she  had  suffered  a  system  to  arise  in 
her  mind,  based  upon  the  pleasant  and  refined 
philosophy  of  that  lady  and  her  cousin,  which 
supplied  her  with  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong  so 
conveniently  elastic  that  it  almost  excluded  the  possi- 
bility of  self-condemnation,  as  it  quite  dispensed 
with  the  necessity  of  self-denial.  Trying  herself  by 
this  standard  she  had  remained  satisfied  that  she  had 
done  no  wrong,  and  the  whole  blame  of  their  sepa- 
ration was  thrown  on  the  supposed  fickleness  of 
Everard.  Yet,  as  the  irritation  of  temper  subsided, 
and  the  wounds  of  pride  healed,  her  heart  had 
leisure  to  listen  to  that  soft  sudden  whisper  of  truth, 
which  steals  upon  us  so  often  when  we  have  forgot- 
ten duty  and  silenced  conscience,  and  is  surely  none 
other  than  the  voice  of  our  guardian  angel  pleading 
with  us.  Ah !  why  did  not  the  poor  heart  sooner 
listen  to  those  tones  ?  Once  they  were  a  psalm  of  j 
life,  warning  against  evil,  urging  to  endeavour,  en- 
couraging hope — now  they  are  but  a  dirge  above  the  I 
grave,  and  the  dead  arise  not  at  the  sound.  The 
Present  is  the  angel  with  whom  we  have  to  wrestle; 
and  if  we  suffer  it  to  depart  from  us  ere  we  have 
wrung  a  blessing  from  it,  we  must  prepare  to  meet  a 
stern  and  vengeful  Future. 

"  When  do  you  expect  Mr. Thornton,  Amy  ?  "  said 
Edith,  conscious  that  she  had  been  silent  so  long  as 
to  bring  her  friend's  inquiring  eyes  upon  her  face. 

Mrs.  Dalton  coloured  a  little.     "Next  week,  I 
believe,"  was  her  answer.     Then  turning  to  her 
husband,  "  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  Godfr  ey  was  , 
coming  next  week?  " 

"  No,  indeed,  you  never  told  me  a  word  about  it. 
I  wish  I  had  known  it.  Not  but  what  I  am  very  | 
happy  to  see  Thornton  at  all  times,  but  still  one  likes 
to  be  prepared  for  these  things.  I  like  to  know 
whom  I  shall  see  and  whom  I  shall  noi  see  when  I 
come  down-stairs  in  the  morning.  It  is  a  feeling  of 
mine,  Miss  Kinnaird — very  likely  an  absurd  one,  but 
I  have  my  peculiarities.  Most  people  have,  I  believe. 
Indeed,  the  only  rule  by  which  happiness  can  be 
attained  in  domestic  life  is  by  a  thorough  observation 
of  each  other's  peculiarities." 

"  How  very  happy  most  families  must  be !  "  said 
Mrs.  Dalton  quietly. 

"Eh?— ah  .'—what  was  that?"  cried  Mr.  Dalton, 
with  an  uneasy  effort  at  good-humour,  "  have  I  said  j 
anything  peculiarly  ridiculous?" 

"Oh!  dear,  no,"  returned  his  wife,  and  this  time 
the  double  meaning  entirely  escaped  him,  though  his 
manner  presented  a  curious  mixture  of  fear  at  his 
lady's  talent  for  sarcasm,  determination  to  hold  his 
own  opinion  in  spite  of  it,  desire  to  assume  an  appear- 
ance of  frank,  good-natured  indifference,  and  doubt 
whether  he  had  at  all  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  with 
strong  irritation  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  feelings, 
and  intense  fussiness  at  the  top. 

"On  what  day  do  you  expect  Mr. Thornton?  I 
suppose,"  with  a  deplorable  struggle  after  jocoseness, 
"  I  may  venture  to  inquire  thus  much." 

"  Really,"  said  Mrs.  Dalton,  "  Godfrey's  coming  is 
not  like  having  a  tooth  drawn,  that  it  should  require  i 
such  a  vast  array  of  fortitude  to  be  got  up  to  encounter 
it.    He  did  not  mention  the  day." 

"  So  like  his  thoughtlessness,"  said  Mr.  Dalton 
between  his  teeth. 
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"  I  am  very  sorry,"  returned  his  wife,  with  a 
somewhat  unexpected  outbreak  of  submissiveness, 
"  that  I  asked  him  to  come  at  all.  I  would  not  have  done 
so,  had  I  thought  it  would  have  annoyed  you." 

"  My  dearest  love,  you  know  I  am  always  happy 
to  see  your  friends."  (She  rather  shrank  from  the 
expression  of  affection.)  "  Pray  do  not  let  Miss 
Kinnaird  suppose  me  such  a  tyrant.  Let  him  come 
and  go  just  whenever  and  however  he  pleases.  I 
only  ask  for  the  common  attention  of  being  informed 
when  he  is  coming  or  going.  That  is  all.  I  don't 
think  that  is  asking  anything  very  unreasonable — 
especially  as,  after  all,  I  am  the  person  to  receive  him 
and  bid  him  welcome  when  he  does  come." 

"  Oh  !  don't  mind  that,"  said  Mrs.  Dalton,  with 
an  arch  look  at  Edith,  "  Godfrey  will  not  care  in  the 
least  about  his  reception." 

"  Complimentary,  is  it  not  ?  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Dalton, 
his  face  flushing  as  he  turned  from  his  wife  to  Edith, 
and  made  another  spasmodic  effort  at  playfulness ; 
**  that  fair  lady  wishes  me  to  understand  that  it  is 
quite  immaterial  to  my  guests  whether  I  am  glad  to 
receive  them  or  not." 

He  who  has  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a 
bystander  at  a  domestic  squabble,  carried  on  as  if  it 
were  a  joke  for  the  benefit  of  the  third  party,  and 
accompanied  by  frequent  little  appeals  to  him,  which 
he  must  answer  merrily,  lest  he  should  seem  to  think 
they  are  in  earnest,  and  wisely  lest  he  should 
embitter  the  strife,  will  know  how  to  pity  Edith 
at  this  moment.  She  felt  very  much  ashamed, 
laughed  a  little,  and  said  nothing. 

Mrs.  Dalton  fixed  her  eyes  for  a  moment  on  her 
husband  with  a  reproachful  expression,  and  then 
handed  him  his  teacup  with  the  air  of  a  martyr. 
There  was  a  short  pause,  which  was  broken  by 
Mr.  Dalton 's  saying,  like  a  man  who  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  be  perfectly  good-humoured  and  pleasant, 
"  What  are  your  plans  for  to-day,  Amy,  my  love  ? 
We  must  show  Miss  Kinnaird  a  little  of  the  country 
before  Thornton  comes  down,  after  which  I  know 
there  will  be  nothing  but  strolling,  and  sketching, 
and  duet-singing  from  morning  till  night — nothing 
like  a  real  expedition  to  see  what  is  worth  seeing 
in  a  regular  manner.  I  assure  you,  Miss  Kinnaird, 
we  have  a  few  things  here  worthy  of  your  admira- 
tion." 

Edith  thanked  him  very  politely,  and  Mrs.  Dalton 
replied,  "  Oh!  pray  don't  let  us  form  any  plans  for 
the  day.  One  never  enjoys  anything  that  is  planned 
before-hand.  I  never  like  to  prepare,  except  for 
disagreeable  things,  and  then  you  may  prepare  as 
much  as  you  please,  but  you  are  not  ready  to  meet 
them  after  all." 

"  But  if  one  does  not  make  some  kind  of  arrange- 
ment beforehand,"  said  her  husband,  "  one  fritters 
away  one's  whole  time  without  really  achieving  any- 
thing. Depend  upon  it,  a  map  of  the  country  is 
what  we  want — a  map  of  the  country  is  the  principal 
thing  a  man  ought  to  desire.  I  have  found  it  so  in 
my  time.  I  remember  telling  Grandison  the  other 
day,  when  he  was  asking  me  how  1  contrived  to  get 
through  what  I  do,  that  it  was  ail  done  beforehand. 
'I  do  it  all,'  said  I,  'before  I  begin  to  do  it.'  He  stared. 
'Map  out  your  day  in  the  morning,'  said  I,  'as  a 
man  takes  a  map  of  the  country  through  which  he  is 
going  to  travel,  and  the  thing  is  done.'  A  homely 
illustration,  Miss  Kinnaird,  but  a  very  true  one.  A 
plain  practical  man  may  sometimes  convey  more 
truth  in  a  homely  illustration  than  the  greatest  poet 
could  in  a  poem  of  ten  cantos — though  that  fair  lady 


there  will  frown  upon  me  if  I  presume  to  disparage 
poetry.  I  am  not  disparaging  it;  I  can  appreciate 
that  in  which  I  cannot  excel.  I  am  only  saying  that 
there  are  cases  in  which  homely  illustrations  are 
better  than  poetry." 

Edith  felt  that  he  was  ridiculous  ;  there  was  no 
escaping  the  fact,  and  she  felt  it  keenly  and  painfully 
for  her  friend's  sake.  But  when  she  glanced  at  that 
friend,  and  saw  the  expression  of  undisguised  contempt 
in  her  beautiful  eyes — saw  that  she  was  almost  chal- 
lenging her  to  a  smile  at  the  absurdity  of  the  speaker, 
and  that  speaker  her  own  husband,  Edith  was  shocked, 
and  looked  down  with  a  sensation  of  shame. 

"Well,"  said  Amy,  with  a  bright  smile,  as  if  she 
were  proposing  the  most  satisfactory  arrangement 
possible,  "  you  shall  have  Edith  quite  to  yourself  till 
Godfrey  comes.  I  will  withdraw  my  forces,  and  you 
shall  get  through  all  your  regular  expeditions  this  week, 
without  any  of  my  erratic  schemes  to  disturb  you." 

"No,  no,  "cried  Mr.  Dalton,  who,  though  defective 
in  temper  and  not  very  wise,  was  both  fond  and 
proud  of  his  wife,  and  never  thought  any  party 
complete  unless  she  were  a  member  of  it,  "  that  will 
never  do.  I  should  be  a  poor  substitute  indeed  for 
you.  No,  no;  only  say  what  you  would  like  to  do, 
and  I  will  arrange  that  it  shall  be  done." 

Amy  gave  a  weary  sigh  which  seemed  to  express 
that  she  had  tried  every  possible  means  to  satisfy 
him  without  success,  and  then  answered  meekly, 
"  Whatever  you  please." 

"  Nay,  nay,  it  is  not  what  I  please,  but  what  is 
pleasing  to  Miss  Kinnaird  and  yourself.  I  am  only 
your  humble  esquire  for  the  day.  I  only  want  my 
orders.  Pray  let  me  settle  some  plan  which  shall 
give  you  pleasure.  Shall  we  ride  over  to  the  new 
farm?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Dalton,  with  renewed 
animation  ;  "  and  then,  while  you  are  superintending 
your  labourers,  Edith  and  I  will  walk  down  to  the 
mill,  and  sketch  the  old  church.  You  will  like  that, 
Edith,  won't  you  ?" 

"  Very  much,"  returned  Edith,  scarcely  knowing 
to  what  she  assented,  but  glad  of  any  arrangement  i 
which  brought  the  discussion  to  a  close. 

"  I  will  give  business  the  cut  direct  for  once," 
said  Mr.  Dalton,  "  and  read  aloud  to  you  while  you  j 
sketch." 

Amy  turned  so  very  blank  a  look  upon  Edith,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  its  meaning  to  escape  even  the  J 
obtuse  perceptions  of  her  husband.     He  had  not  j 
the  self-command  to  restrain,  or  the  delicacy  to 
conceal,  his  natural  annoyance.    He  rose  abruptly. 

"  On  second  thoughts,"  said  he,  "  I  will  not  inter- 
fere with  any  of  your  plans,  but  will  ride  over  to 
Hillfield  by  myself,  and  leave  you  to  follow  when  and 
how  you  please.  I  think  that  will  be  the  best  arrange- 
ment for  all  persons." 

Edith  took  advantage  of  this  movement  to  consider 
the  breakfast-party  broken  up  ;  and  murmuring  some- 
thing about  letters  for  the  post,  escaped  to  her  own 
room.  The  window  was  open,  and  the  earth  lay 
calm  in  the  gorgeous  robe  of  autumn  and  the  glow  of 
noon,  like  a  queen  asleep.  Sunlight  was  woven  into 
a  soft  network  over  the  woods ;  it  seemed  as  though 
you  might  put  it  aside  with  your  hands  in  order  to 
touch  the  foliage  which  was  enveloped  in  it.  The  red 
berries  of  the  mountain-ash  burned  like  fire;  and  the 
leaves  of  the  far  beeches  shone  through  the  breezeless 
air  with  a  steady  light,  like  crystals  of  gold  and 
amber.  Not  a  sound  was  heard,  not  a  movement 
perceptible  :  but  it  was  the  glittering  silence  of  one 
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of  those  strange  dreams  which  opium  brings  to  the 
fever-stricken,  rather  than  the  quietof  natural  slumber. 
Edith  leaned  far  out  into  the  beautiful  stillness,  and  a 
feeling  of  expectation,  almost  of  anxiety,  came  upon 
her  soul.  There  was  a  semblance  of  preparation  on 
the  landscape,  as  though  invisible  hands  had  been 
making  it  ready  for  a  festival.  Yet  the  signs  of  decay 
were  everywhere  present,  and  the  faint  scent  of  the 
crushed  and  dying  leaves  oppressed  her  like  the 
murmurs  of  a  wounded  spirit.  Was  earth  then  left 
desolate  like  her  own  heart,  and  were  the  glories  of 
autumn  to  preface  for  ever  the  death  of  winter  ?  Was 
the  same  dreary  allegory  to  be  for  ever  enacted  by 
the  seasons,  and  budding  hopes,  transient  blisses,  and 
bright  memories,  for  ever  to  pass  into  the  chill  of  dis- 
appointment and  the  darkness  of  mortality  ?  This 
lying  in  state  of  the  crowned  corpse  of  Nacure,  ere 
the  snow-shroud  should  enwrap  her  for  her  funeral, 
seemed  grievous  and  strange  to  Edith.  "  Will  it  be 
always  thus,"  thought  she,  "or  will  the  King  appear  at 
length  when  the  festival  is  made  ready,  and  bid  it 
last  for  ever?  If  the  hands  of  angels  foster  these 
natural  beauties,  painting  the  flowers  and  clouds,  and 
spreading  the  sunlight  on  the  hill-slopes  tenderly, 
as  if  stroking  the  hair  of  a  beloved  child,  how  sorrow- 
fully must  they  give  their  darlings  into  their  yearly 
grave, — how  cheerless  must  be  the  lovely  toils  of 
spring  when  cons.tant  experience  has  taught  them 
to  look  ever  for  the  destruction  of  winter  !  "  And  a 
sudden  gust  shook  the  stem  of  a  birch-tree  which 
grew  beneath  her  window,  and  robbed  it  of  its  last 
scanty  covering ;  the  severed  leaves  passed  through 
the  air  with  a  sound  like  a  low  sigh,  and  the  dis- 
mantled branches  shivered  as  though  in  fear.  The 
tree  stood  bare  in  the  broad  daylight,  but  its  form 
was  still  beautiful  and  graceful.  Will  it  be  so  with 
the  soul  when  the  shadows  that  soften  it  are  gone, 
and  the  garments  that  enrobe  it  are  rent  away  ? 

Edith  leaned  her  cheek  upon  her  hand.  "  There  is 
peace  here  at  least,"  she  thought;  "  and  though  yester- 
day I  was  ready  to  chide  Nature  because  she  does  not 
sympathize  with  man,  to-day  I  could  love  her  for  that 
very  reason.  What  should  we  do  without  a  refuge 
from  these  petty  strifes  and  unworthy  troubles  ?  Here, 
before  the  quiet  eyes  of  earth,  her  children  are 
ashamed  of  grief — how  much  more  of  irritation  and 
bitterness  !  Why  were  we  born  with  hearts  which  a 
wasp  can  sting  or  a  thistle  pierce?  How  have  we 
the  leisure  to  lament  about  little  things,  or  to  be 
angry  at  trifles?  If  great  sorrow  does  no  more,  it  at  : 
least  does  this  ;  it  lifts  us  above  the  details  of  life,  and 
makes  them  dwindle  in  the  distance  till  we  actually 
forget  them,  because  we  do  not  see  them.  Well  is  it 
for  those  who  can  return  into  the  midst  of  them  with 
the  temper  engendered  by  this  forced  separation  ; 
well  for  her  who  can  pass  through  the  city  tumult 
with  so  much  as  this  of  the  nun-spirit  in  her  heart !  " 

The  voice  of  Amy  calling  her  from  the  lawn  in- 
terrupted this  reverie,  and  Edith  obeyed  the  summons 
in  a  kind  of  wonder  at  herself.  She  was  beginning 
to  be  conscious  of  a  change  within  her,  though  she 
could  not  define  it.  She  knew  that  she  was  miserable  ; 
she  was  beginning  to  think  that  she  might  have  been 
faulty,  and  this  made  her  more  miserable  still,  so  she 
strove  to  repel  the  thought.  But  the  sight  of  this 
loveless  home,  and  the  visible  fruits  of  a  system  of 
self-pleasing,  however  innocent  and  lofty  may  be  the 
tastes  which  are  to  be  gratified,  without  self-discipline, 
weighed  upon  her  spirits,  and  disturbed  her  faith  in 
her  former  opinions.  Then  came  the  unanswerable 
question,  why  did  these  two  persons  marry  ?  Unsuited 
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in  everything,  they  seemed  to  be  living  together 
without  the  mystery  of  love  to  render  forbearance 
easy,  or  the  enforcement  of  duty  to  make  them 
practise  it  when  difficult.  But  since  they  were 
married,  Edith,  spoilt  child  as  she  was,  could  not 
wholly  justify  her  friend,  though  she  tried  hard  to  do 
so.  She  told  herself  that  Amy  was  good-humoured, 
while  her  husband  was  irritable  and  impatient,  but 
her  conscience  told  her  all  the  while  that  Amy's 
penetrative  wit  and  delicate  tact  must  have  made  her 
fully  aware,  that  in  every  seemingly  innocent  speech 
she  was  tendering  a  provocation  to  his  peculiar 
temper.  Was  this  practising  that  system  of  adapting 
herself  to  her  lot  in  life  which  she  had  so  latelv 
enunciated,  and  in  which  Edith  had  so  firmly  be- 
lieved? Yet  where  lay  the  fault?  Edith  would  not 
condemn  her  friend  if  she  could  help  it;  so  she  fixed 
her  eyes  steadily  on  the  undeniable  fact  that  Mr. 
Dalton  was  a  bore,  and  then  tried  to  satisfy  her  sense 
of  right,  by  saying  to  herself  that  no  woman  of  Amy's 
genius  and  refinement  could  be  expected  to  tolerate 
such  a  companion,  and  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
she  behaved  wonderfully  well. 

"Let  us  walk  together,"  were  Amy's  first  words; 
"  Mr.  Dalton  has  gone  to  Hillfield,  and  we  shall 
have  the  whole  morning  to  ourselves." 

Edith  wondered  how  this  had  been  settled,  but  did 
not  like  to  ask.  Amy  turned  her  speaking  eyes 
upon  her,  and,  after  a  pause,  added,  with  a  slight 
laugh,  "  You  must  not  judge  by  what  you  see  at  first, 
Edith.  Mr.  Dalton  has  a  very  kind  heart,  but  he  has 
a  nervous  constitution,  and  an  unfortunately  irritable 
temper.  These  little  scenes  often  happen  ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  we  jog  on  very  comfortably  together." 

Edith  literally  could  not  answer  her.  This  was 
her  ideal  of  female  perfection  speaking  of  her 
husband!  When  she  remembered  the  husband,  she 
could  scarcely  wonder  at  the  tone  ;  but  why  did  they 
marry?  She  settled,  iti  a  parenthesis,  that  it  must 
have  been  compulsory,  and,  leaving  quite  out  of 
view  the  improbability  of  the  supposition,  suffered 
herself  to  give  her  entire  compassion  to  the  victimised 
wife.  They  walked  together  through  the  park,  en- 
joying quietly  the  solemn  beauty  of  an  autumnal 
noon.  The  silence  of  a  tete-a-tete  is  sometimes  the 
most  eloquent  of  all  conversations.  To  those  who 
have  suffered  from  the  inexorable  rule  of  common 
society, — who  know  the  compulsory  effort  to  talk,  or 
the  grievous  burden  of  listening, — how  delicious  is 
;  that  freedom  of  intercourse  in  which  the  soul  is 
suffered  to  pause  in  the  abundance  of  its  thoughts, 
and  need  speak  only  when  the  thoughts  overflow  ! 
Such  converse  is  as  unlike  the  small  talk  by  which 
those  shallow  familiarities  sometimes  called  friend- 
ships are  cemented,  as  the  gush  of  the  mountain 
brook,  now  leaping  over  its  rocky  bed,  now  reposing 
in  some  sweet  natural  pool,  is  unlike  the  regulated 
outbreaks  and  trim  impetuosity  of  the  water-works  at 
Versailles. 

A  boy  of  about  eighteen  years  old,  in  a  groom's 
undress  livery,  met  them,  and,  taking  off  his  cap, 
smilingly  presented  Mrs.  Dalton  with  a  piece  of  moss. 
"It  is  the  very  species  I  wanted!"  cried  she,  exa- 
mining it  with  childish  pleasure.  "How  glad  I  am! 
Where  could  Paul  have  found  it?"  She  smiled,  and 
nodded  the  warmest  approbation,  and,  holding  up  the 
moss  before  the  boy's  eyes,  seemed  to  inquire  where 
he  had  found  it.  He  pointed  over  the  hill  without 
speaking,  and  made  gestures.  Edith  for  the  first 
time  perceived  that  he  was  dumb.  He  held  up  both 
hands  twice  in  succession,  to  imply  that  lie  had  been 
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to  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  to  seek  for  the  moss. 
Mrs.Dalton  again  thanked  him  hy  signs,  and  directed 
him  to  carry  it  to  the  house,  and  to  get  some  refresh- 
ment there ;  and  with  a  bright  look  and  a  deep 
inclination  he  darted  away. 

"Poor  Paul!"  said  his  mistress;  "he  is  the  most 
grateful  creature  in  the  world.  Mr.  Dalton  took 
notice  of  him  when  he  was  about  five  years  old,  and 
has  provided  for  him  ever  since;  he  was  first  edu- 
cated at  a  deaf  and  dumb  school,  and  afterwards 
brought  here,  where  Mr.  Dalton  has  himself  taught 
him  to  perform  the  duties  of  groom.  Everybody 
said  it  was  foolish  and  hopeless  ;  but  Mr.  Dalton  said 
the  lad  was  intelligent,  and  he  was  determined  to  try 
what  could  be  made  of  him.  So  the  master  was 
indefatigably  patient  and  the  pupil  indefatigably 
docile,  and  now  he  is  a  most  useful  servant.  Indeed, 
he  has  a  strange  gift  for  attaching  animals ;  and 
Emir,  my  husband's  favourite  Arab,  will  scarcely  let 
any  one  else  touch  him." 

"  What  a  strange  life  it  must  be,"  said  Edith,  "  to 
live  without  language,  which  seems  the  natural 
weapon  of  the  soul,  and  music,  its  natural  food ! 
How  very  strongly  and  clearly  Love  must  burn  in 
an  air  so  unnaturally  purified  !" 

"  It  does  so,"  replied  Amy ;  "  he  loves  like  a 
woman, — with  his  whole  nature.  Did  you  notice  that 
he  wore  a  knot  of  autumn  flowers  in  his  button-hole  ? 
He  once  told  his  master,  in  his  quaint  broken  phrase, 
such  as  he  learned  for  the  conveyance  of  his  thoughts, 
that  '  flower-scents  were  his  music.'  " 

"  Amy,"  said  Edith,  pursuing  the  train  of  thought 
that  to-day  seemed  to  have  arisen  within  her,  "  do 
you  not  think  that  the  world  of  spirits  may  be  to  us 
what  the  world  of  sounds  is  to  him? — very  near — 
actually  present  with  us,  only  needing  a  change  in 
ourselves  to  make  us  conscious  of  it  ?" 

A  singular  emotion  was  visible  in  Amy's  face,  like 
the  rekindling  of  a  quenched  memory,  and  she  made 
no  answer. 

"  How  sweet  and  how  fearful,"  continued  Edith, 
"would  be  the  visible  presence  of  an  angel!  Could 
we  ever  do  wrong  then?  could  we  even  be  unhappy? 
Oh,  Amy,"  she  added  suddenly,  her  voice  faltering. 
"  if  human  love  only  did  not  fail,  would  it  not  do  all 
this  for  us,  and  more?  Should  we  not  be  alvvavs 
strong,  always  happy  ?" 

Amy  passed  her  arm  round  her  waist :  "  But 
human  love  does  fail,"  said  she,  "  and  we  must  learn 
to  live  without  it.  Do  not  talk  of  it  any  more, 
Edith  ;  some  day  you  shall  tell  me  all,  if  you  will. 
But  you  have  reminded  me  of  a  time — many  years 
ago — a  time  when  these  thoughts,  or  thoughts  like 
them,  were  first  put  into  my  mind.  I  was  very  dif- 
ferent then.  I  was  a  very  foolish,  happy  child ;  I 
believed  just  what  I  was  taught,  because  it  was 
taught  me;  and  I  had  a  friend  then,  who  loved  me, 
and  whose  love  failed — do  you  understand? — or  mine 
failed  him ;  it  is  all  the  same."  She  spoke  very  hur- 
riedly, and  broke  off  with  a  forced  sudden  laugh, 
painful  to  hear.  Soon  afterwards  she  began  to  talk 
on  indifferent  subjects,  and  Edith  followed  her  lead 
as  best  she  could. 

Strange  seemed  it  to  Edith  that  the  evening  which 
closed  this  day  should  pass  as  it  did.  Mr.  Dalton  volun- 
teered to  read  aloud  Tennyson's  "  Locksley  Hall," 
which  he  delivered  with  a  pompous  trepidation  very 
fatal  to  the  flow  of  the  metre,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
sentiment.  You  might  have  kept  time  to  his  decla- 
mation with  a  metronome,  and  counted  his  accents 
by  beat  of  drum.    Five  notes  had  he  in  his  natural 


voice,  and  on  these  five  he  swung  to  and  fro  with  a 
ruthless  precision — now  up,  now  down,  as  their  turn 
came,  regardless  of  the  words  which  were  crushed 
by  his  bass  or  tortured  by  his  treble.  Edith  endured 
in  silence ;  Mrs.  Dalton  interrupted  him  every  two 
minutes,  to  question  the  accentuation  of  a  line. 
This  she  did  with  perfect  amiability  of  manner,  and 
complete  disregard  of  his  visible  annoyance,  for  it 
was  clearly  a  sore  subject.  His  deportment  grew 
more  and  more  sullen,  and  the  last  few  couplets  were 
delivered  with  an  uneasy  and  uniform  growl.  When 
he  closed  the  book,  he  began  to  defend  his  method 
of  reading,  and  a  bland,  but  harrowing,  contest 
ensued,  which  lasted  with  a  few  intervals  till  they 
retired  to  bed.  Edith  tried  to  take  interest  in  it,  and 
to  give  her  opinion  when  called  for  with  due  im- 
partiality; but  the  graceful  contempt  of  the  lady  an- 
noyed her  even  more  than  the  querulous  discomfiture 
of  the  gentleman  ;  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  utter 
dismay,  which  would  perhaps  have  been  livelier  had 
she  been  less  unhappy,  that  she  looked  forward  to 
the  month  which  she  had  promised  to  spend  at 
Beechwood  Park. 


THE  SLEEP  OF  PLANTS  IN  WINTER. 

"When  do  plants  sleep?"  the  reader  may  ex- 
claim with  a  sceptical  frown  upon  reading  the  above 
title.  The  answer  is,  "  Not  in  the  night,  when  most 
animals  take  their  rest,  but  during  that  season  when 
tempests  are  active',  and  storms  traverse  the  earth." 
The  term  sleep  may  appear  to  some  far-fetched  when 
applied  to  plants;  but  compare  their  winter  state 
with  the  repose  of  animals  during  night,  and  we 
shall  then  discern  a  number  of  resemblances  between 
the  two.  The  sleep  of  animals  occurs  after  stated 
intervals,  so  does  that  of  plants  ;  the  former  rest  after 
the  labours  of  each  dav,  the  latter  after  the  incessant 
activities  of  a  summer.  In  the  sleep  of  animated 
creatures  we  have  the  external  aspect  of  death, 
joined  with  the  activities  of  the  invisible  life.  So, 
in  the  repose  of  plants  during  winter,  the  form  of 
death  does  but  conceal  the  vital  energies  which  lie 
buried  beneath  the  frozen  soil.  Both  rise  to  their 
former  life  after  a  fixed  time,  and  resume  their 
original  agencies  on  land  and  water.  It  may  also 
be  said  that  the  sleep  of  animals  is  almost  as  involun-  \ 
tary  as  the  winter  state  of  plants,  no  creature  being 
able  to  resist  the  tendency  to  sleep,  after  fatigue  has 
reached  a  certain  point.  Such  resemblances  may 
justify  the  application  of  the  word  "sleep"  to  the 
annual  torpidity  of  vegetation.  But  there  are  also 
some  singular  diversities  between  the  botanical  and 
the  animal  sleep,  as  indeed  all  must  feel  who 
observe  a  sleeping  bird  and  a  reposing  plant.  In 
the  sleep  of  the  former,  the  visible  form  is  not 
altered  ;  the  chief  change  being  the  substitution  of 
quietude  for  energy,  and  the  hush  of  the  sensations 
for  the  activity  of  consciousness  ;  but  all  is  ready 
for  action  the  moment  sleep  is  over ;  while  in  the 
awakening  of  vegetables  in  spring,  a  fresh  creation 
seems  necessary  ere  the  newly  vivified  plants  can 
develope  their  powers;  the  leaves,  those  lungs  of 
vegetables,  must  be  waited  for;  in  many  cases  a 
trunk  is  to  be  produced,  and  in  all  a  series  of  the 
most  important  changes  must  precede  the  full  exer- 
cise of  the  plant's  life. 

Thus  the  repose  of  the  tree  during  winter  suggests 
notions  of  death  rather  than  of  sleep,  and  the 
renewed  life  of  spring  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to 
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a  resurrection,  than  to  a  waking  from  rest.  And  yet, 
to  call  this  rest  a  botanical  death  would  be  singularly 
inappropriate ;  for  the  life  of  the  meanest  weed  has 
not  departed — it  has  only  changed  its  locality,  and 
instead  of  being  fixed  in  the  stem,  branches,  or  leaves, 
has  retired  into  the  seed  or  roots,  where  it  remains  in 
a  torpid  state.  Look  at  some  oak-tree  in  winter,  and 
ask  for  the  abode  of  that  strange  living  principle, 
which  covered  every  ancient  branch  with  massy 
foliage  last  summer.  Life  has  not  gone  from  the 
tree  ;  it  has  but  fled  for  safety  to  the  deep  recesses 
of  the  roots,  the  heart  of  the  tree,  where,  sheltered 
by  the  loving  earth,  it  scarcely  feels  the  keen  frost 
above,  or  the  tempest  which  rocks  the  stately  trunk. 
Or  should  we  ask  where  is  the  life  of  those  delicate 
flowers  which  gave  such  a  rich  beauty  to  our  gardens, 
we  find  it  quietly  secreted  within  the  fortified  strong- 
holds of  bulbous  roots,  whence  the  first  flush  of 
spring  will  summon  it  with  a  timid  look  to  gaze  upon 
its  former  scene  of  summer  life.  Other  plants  may 
have  totally  disappeared,  not  even  a  single  fibre  of 
the  root  remains  ;  but  a  part  of  the  old  plant  is 
still  in  existence.  In  the  seeds,  and  in  the  most  shel- 
tered cells,  curiously  protected  by  roofs  and  walls  of 
cold-resisting  matter,  the  vital  principle  rests.  Thus 
the  repose  of  Nature  in  winter  is  not  death,  but  a 
species  of  torpidity  thrown  for  a  season  over  the 
homes  of  vegetable  life. 

This  period  of  repose  is  not  one  of  absolute 
inactivity;  certain  operations  proceed  in  many  plants, 
and  changes  are  produced,  essential  to  the  future 
health  of  the  vegetable.  The  woody  part  of  trees 
is  hardened  in  winter,  and  becomes  more  capable  of 
supporting  the  growth  of  the  following  season, 
whilst  other  vegetables  begin  to  exercise  their  powers 
long  before  the  human  eye  can  detect  their  hidden 
operations.  This  resembles  in  some  degree  the  acti- 
vity of  digestion,  and  the  action  of  other  functions,  in 
animals  during  sleep. 

The  length  of  winter  is  beautifully  adapted  to  the 
duration  of  the  sleep  required  by  plants :  another 
illustration  this  of  the  operations  of  infinite  wisdom 
around  us.  Most  vegetables  in  this  climate  are  so 
organized  as  to  require  a  winter  of  the  present 
average  duration ;  and  if  it  were  shorter  the  sap 
machinery  would  not  be  ready  for  the  spring,  whilst 
if  longer,  the  vegetables  would  begin  to  work,  before 
the  warmth  of  the  sun  .had  duly  prepared  the  atmo- 
sphere. In  either  case,  a  great  destruction  would  fall 
upon  the  kingdom  of  plants.  But  this  precise 
duration  of  our  winter  depends  on  the  distance  of 
the  earth  from  the  sun,  and  therefore  the  prosperity 
of  the  whole  botanical  kingdom  is  closely  dependent 
upon  our  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  ninety 
millions  of  miles  from  the  solar  centre.  Thus  we  see 
an  intimate  connexion  between  the  opening  of  a  little 
flower-bud  and  the  arrangement  of  the  planetary 
orbits;  so  closely  are  the  greatest  things  in  the 
universe  linked  with  the  smallest,  all  forming  one 
harmonious  system. 

Few  gardeners  probably  consider  this  connexion 
between  the  flower  they  train  along  some  verandah, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  planetary  system.  Whewell 
has  well  remarked  in  his  M  Bridgewater  Treatise," 
that  our  earth  might  have  been  placed  where  Venus 
or  Mars  now  moves;  in  either  case,  the  present  flowers 
and  fruits  would  be  unsuited  to  live  upon  the  globe; 
for  upon  one  supposition,  the  average  length  of  the 
winter  would  be  too  short,  and  in  the  other  too  long  ; 
results  which  would  produce  a  total  disorganization 
in  all  botanical  arrangements.    But  we  find  that  the 


duration  of  our  winter  is  exactly  suited  to  the  various 
functions  of  vegetable  life,  and  for  securing  the  repose 
needful  for  trees,  fruits,  a^nd  flowers,  by  which  we  live 
in  the  midst  of  order  and  beauty,  instead  of  confusion 
and  ruin.  If  we  consider  each  plant  as  a  machine, 
then  we  find  a  number  of  delicately  constructed 
mechanisms,  full  of  ' the  finest  wheels  and  springs,  so 
beautifully  adjusted  to  another  great  machine,  viz. 
the  solar  system,  that  all  move  as  if  acted  upon  by 
one  spring.  Hence  the  average  return  of  our  winter 
affords  the  same  opportunities  of  repose  for  plants,  as 
the  stated  recurrence  of  night  does  to  the  bodies  of 
animals. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  feel  that  many  vegetables 
cannot  be  said  to  sleep  at  all,  their  summer  life  being 
followed  by  as  complete  a  death  as  can  befall  any 
animal.  This  seems  the  case  with  all  the  annuals, 
which  in  December  do  not  retain  a  sprig  of  their 
June  foliage,  but  are  dissolved  into  undistinguishable 
dust.  We  will  not  say  that  such  plants  exist  in  their 
seeds,  for  this  would  be  to  substitute  a  figure  of  speech 
for  fact.  The  father  may  be  represented  by  the  son, 
but  the  life  of  the  latter  is  not  the  life  of  the  former ; 
so  neither  can  the  seed  be  considered  as  the  actual 
living  plant.  Let  it  therefore  be  admitted,  that  some 
species  of  plants  die  each  winter ;  this,  however,  is 
not  the  case  with  all.  "What  shall  be  said  of  the  oak 
in  winter?  that  sturdy  trunk  is  not  dead ;  deep  within 
well-guarded  recesses  sleeps  the  life  of  the  forest 
giant,  and  when  the  violet  looks  on  the  blue  of  heaven, 
that  very  tree  shall  again  rustle  with  its  ten  thousand 
leaves  in  the  wind.  So  is  it  with  all  our  forest  trees, 
and  thousands  of  our  most  delicate  blossoms.  How 
wonderful  is  the  sleep  of  such  flowers  as  the  dahlia, 
or  the  tulip,  the  life  of  which  is  carried  about  in  their 
unattractive  roots  from  place  to  place !  This  may  be 
called  vegetable  torpidity  ;  but  what  is  this  but  another 
name  for  the  winter  sleep  ?  the  torpidity  of  the  reptile, 
the  bird,  or  the  insect,  finds  its  parallel  in  the  wide 
kingdom  of  plants.  All  material  nature,  indeed,  ex- 
hibits the  law  of  repose  ;  for  where  is  the  organized 
existence  which  does  not  require  sleep  ?  The  whole 
circle  of  animated  nature  demands  it,  and  the  kingdom 
of  plants  is  not  exempt  from  the  operation  of  this 
universal  law. 

Thus  the  sleep  of  plants  may  direct  our  attention 
to  the  uniformity  of  the  laws  which;  reign  supreme 
in  all  portions  of  Nature's  glorious  realm. 

Now  we  are  surrounded  by  myriads  of  leafless  trees, 
for  the  brown  leaves  have  fallen  in  a  thousand  forests, 
covering  the  silent  valleys  with  their  dying  forms  ; — 
but  let  us  not  liken  the  earth  to  a  burial-place  :  the 
fair  children  of  summer  are  but  sleeping  till  the  storm 
has  passed  and  bright  spring-tide  comes  again.  Of 
plants  and  trees  it  may  justly  be  said,  they  will  awake 
in  the  morning  light  of  summer.  W.  D. 


MIDNIGHT  AT  THE  LOUVRE. 

During  the  last  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  at 
the  Louvre,  one  in  particular  attracted  universal  at- 
tention. It  was  of  immense  size,  and  was  placed  at 
the  farthest  end  of  the  gallery,  near  the  colossal 
curtain,  which,  during  the  period  of  the  exhibition, 
conceals  the  noble  productions  of  the  ancient  masters. 
A  crowd  was  daily  assembled  before  it,  and  to  judge 
by  the  sensation  it  created,  one  might  have  supposed 
it  to  be  a  proud  and  living  canvass,  signed  by 
Delacroix,  Verdier,  or  Muller.  Admiration,  however, 
was  not  the  feeling  which  animated  the  circle  of 
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spectators.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  mingled  astonish- 
ment, ridicule,  and  contempt;  for  the  picture  was  un- 
doubtedly the  vilest  production  that  had  ever  disgraced 
the  walls  of  a  gallery.  It  represented  the  Pont  des 
Arts  at  night;  such  at  least  was  apparently  the  whole 
subject  up  to  this  period;  but  the  part  of  the  Louvre 
which  fronts  the  end  of  the  bridge,  the  Palais  Mazarine, 
which  rises  at  the  opposite  side,  the  bridge  itself,  the 
river,  the  night  (since  the  catalogue  called  it  night), 
were  all  so  odiously  bedaubed,  that  the  universal 
amazement  and  hilarity  were  fully  accounted  for. 

How  such  a  production  could  have  found  its  way 
into  the  Louvre  was  a  puzzle  to  all.  Some  pronounced 
it  to  be  the  result  of  a  wager,  others  that  it  was  a 
snare  which  had  been  laid  for  the  jury;  various 
were  the  conjectures  formed,  but  the  general  curiosity 
seemed  destined  to  remain  unsatisfied. 

At  length,  one  afternoon  when  the  crowd  was  gayer 
and  more  dense,  if  possible,  than  the  preceding  days, 
a  man  rapidly  forced  his  way  through  the  group  of 
satirists  till  he  stood  in  front  of  the  picture,  which  he 
began  to  examine,  first  with  anxiety,  then  emotion, 
and  at  last  with  extraordinary  excitement. 

"  It  is  that,  indeed !  "  he  cried,  without  perceiving 
he  was  listened  to  and  observed.  "  Oh !  yes,  how 
could  I  doubt  it?  The  bridge!  the  night!  winter's 
night !  And  then  this  picture  placed  against  the 
rails — and  " 

Here  his  utterance  seemed  choked  by  emotion,  and 
leaning  on  the  frame  of  the  picture  for  support,  he 
sunk  upon  the  bench  beneath  it. 

After  a  few  moments  he  slowly  raised  his  head,  and 
exhibited  a  countenance  on  which  the  strongest  agi- 
tation was  depicted. 

The  spectators  were  at  first  astonished,  but  this 
feeling  soon  gave  way  to  pity,  for  they  had  no  doubt 
but  that  the  unfortunate  man  was  mad.  How,  other- 
wise, could  he  be  thus  affected  at  the  sight  of  a  pic- 
ture which  in  others  excited  only  laughter  and 
derision  ?  With  this  idea,  they  amused  themselves  by 
jests  upon  his  behaviour,  and  even  rallied  him  upon 
his  preference  for  this  picture  and  his  indifference  to 
others  more  worthy  of  attention.  But  the  object  of 
their  pleasantries  appeared  totally  unmoved  by  them. 
When  sufficiently  recovered  he  arose,  and  recom- 
menced examining  the  picture,  the  first  sight  of  which 
had  so  greatly  discomposed  him,  and  continued  his 
inspection  until  warned  that  it  was  the  hour  to 
depart. 

This  occurrence  would  probably  have  been  forgotten, 
and  attention  again  directed  to  the  picture  only,  had 
it  not  been  found  that  the  man  returned  the  next  day, 
and  the  next,  and  the  next,  to  enact  nearly  the  same 
scene.  Curiosity  was  now  really  aroused  by  this 
singular  affair,  and  even  the  papers  added  to  the 
celebrity  of  the  man  of  the  picture. 

April,  however,  is  a  fickle  friend,  and  one  day  the 
visitors  of  the  Louvre  found  the  weather  an  obstacle 
to  the  indulgence  of  their  curiosity.  After  eight  days 
of  intense  heat,  came  one  of  rain,  lightning,  and 
thunder.  In  such  weather  the  Parisian  remains  at 
home,  and  spares  the  Roman  mosaics  of  the  ancient 
Louvre  the  honour  of  his  muddy  shoes.  The  Louvre 
received  only  some  English,  Danish,  and  Russian 
visitors  come  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  sky  of  France. 
At  two  o'clock  the  galleries  were  almost  deserted, — 
one  figure  alone  was  to  be  seen — it  was  the  man  of  the 
picture,  who  stood  as  usual  contemplating  his  favourite 
painting.  He  was  not  destined  to  remain  long  un- 
disturbed. 

From  the  place  where  he  stood,  the  extreme  end  of 


that  immense  gallery,  he  was  unconscious  of  the 
approach  of  a  young  lady,  followed  by  her  companion, 
both  appearing  less  occupied  in  looking  at  the  pic- 
tures placed  on  their  right  and  left  than  in  arriving 
at  the  object  of  their  precipitate  course. 

"  Is  it  he?  "  inquired  the  younger. 

"  Yes,  Mademoiselle,  it  is  the  madman,  I  am  sure ; 
see  his  gestures,  and  how  he  folds  his  arms;  it  is  he, 
without  a  doubt." 

"  Stay  here,  then,  and  wait  till  I  return." 

"  I  should  have  liked  to  have  heard  him  talk  a 
little." 

"  Another  time,"  said  the  lady,  gently;  "  now,  I 
must  be  alone." 

She  then  directed  her  steps  towards  the  painting, 
and  for  some  moments  her  attention  appeared  divided 
between  it  and  the  man  who  stood  gazing  upon  it. 
Youth  had  not  entirelv  left  the  features  of  this  unfor- 
tunate  being.  It  was  evident  that  they  had  been  very 
handsome,  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  was 
still  noble  and  benignant.  His  complexion  was  fair, 
and  the  grey  hairs  mingling  with  the  rest  shaded  the 
whole  with  varied  tints  of  silver.  His  soft  blue  eyes 
were  expressive  and  tender.  One  might  have  said 
that  his  appearance  was  angelic. 

Eager  and  adroit  in  her  twro-fold  curiosity,  the 
young  lady  rose  for  an  instant  on  tip-toe,  and  bent 
forward  to  inspect  more  closely  a  portion  of  the  sub- 
ject. This  movement  disturbed  the  attention  of  her 
singular  neighbour,  and  obliged  him  to  notice  her. 
He  yielded  the  more  readily  to  the  first  impulse, 
since  it  was  apparent  at  a  glance  that  she  who  caused 
it  belonged  to  the  Indian  race,  among  whom  he  had 
passed  many  years.  She  was  one  of  those  dark  and 
slender  daughters  of  Bramah,  who  have  the  tiger's 
melancholy  eyes  and  the  panther's  suppleness  of 
form  ;  and  to  these,  her  active  charms,  was  added  an 
air  of  exquisite  refinement,  which  spoke  of  the  po- 
lished circles  of  the  French  capital.  Even  her  dress — 
the  light  Parisian  bonnet,  and  the  cachemire  shawl, 
seemed  to  indicate  this  union  of  graces. 

After  gazing  at  the  picture  for  some  moments,  her 
small,  delicate  hand  pointed  out  a  minute  detail  in  the 
scene,  represented  by  the  artist  with  less  of  talent, 
alas!  than  good-will.  We  allude  to  the  painting 
which  he  had  wished  to  represent  as  leaning  against 
the  rails  of  the  Pont  des  Arts,  in  a  thought  much  too 
subtle  to  allow  itself  to  be  readily  divined.  When 
the  madman  (he  at  least  whom  they  called  the 
madman)  perceived  this  movement,  he  shuddered 
from  head  to  foot,  and  fixed  his  gaze  upon  the  young 
Indian's  olive-tinted  hand,  and  only  turned  it  away 
to  glance  over  himself  with  an  air  of  pity,  as  if  to 
say,  "  Is  it  likely  that  she  can  have  anything  to  say 
iome  ?"  But  almost  at  the  same  moment  he  uttered 
a  cry  of  astonishment,  as  he  saw  the  finger,  whose 
first  movement  had  surprised  him,  leave  its  place, 
and  point  out  where  under  the  mass  of  shadow 
stood  a  group  composed  of  two  persons,  which  no 
one,  not  even  one  of  those  who  had  so  frequently 
ridiculed  the  painting,  had  hitherto  observed. 

"  Oh !  Mademoiselle,"  he  exclaimed,  "  who  told 
you?  how  was  it  that  you  noticed  that?  Do  you 
know  the  painter?  Oh!  answer  me,  do  you  know 
him  ?  " 

The  young  Indian  smiled. 

"  No,  I  see  you  do  not  know  him.  I  am  seeking 
for  him;  for  a  month  I  have  been  waiting  for  him 
here,  and  when  I  saw  you  point  out  the  little  picture 
which  he  has  placed  upon  the  bridge,  and  the  man 
issuing  from  the  river  with  a  child  in  his  arms,  I 
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thought  you  might  know  him, — but  it  cannot  be. 
Misfortune  is  full  of  illusions.  Pardon  me,  Made- 
moiselle." 

"  No,  I  do  not  know  him,  Sir,"  replied  the  young 
lady,  with  emotion,  "  but  if  you  desire  it  I  will  teli 
you  the  cause  of  my  curiosity  in  examining  this 
painting — I  have  purchased  it." 

"  You  have  purchased  it!  is  it  possible  ?  but  then 
you  surely  know  the  artist?  " 

"  I  have  already  told  you,  Sir,  that  I  am  unacquainted 
with  him,"  replied  the  young  Indian.  "  You  see  as 
I  do  that  this  picture  is  of  unexampled  inferiority." 

"  I  see,  Mademoiselle,  that  it  is  a  piece  of  canvass, 
which  to  every  one  but  me  has  lost  all  value  since 
it  was  painted." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  have  purchased  it  at  the  price  of 
forty  thousand  francs,  and  to-morrow  it  will  be 
removed  to  my  house." 

"  Removed  !  purchased  for  forty  thousand  francs  ! 
Mademoiselle,  you  are  granting  many  favours  in  one; 
if  I  dared  I  would  ask  one  of  you,  and  that  is,  your 
reason  for  paying  so  dear  for  a  picture  which  can 
have  no  value  but  for  me,  and  of  which  you  are 
pitilessly  going  to  deprive  me." 

"  I  deprive  you  of  it,  Sir  ?  that  is  far  from  my  wish  ; 
you  shall  see  it  at  my  house  as  often  as  you  desire. 
You  are  a  painter?  " 

M  I  am  not,"  replied  the  stranger,  with  a  heavy 
sigh. 

"  You  are  not?" 

"  No,  Mademoiselle." 

The  young  Indian  looked  at  him  with  incredulity 
and  surprise.  "  You  have  asked  me,"  said  she,  after 
a  moment's  silence,  "  my  true  reason  for  purchasing 
at  the  price  of  forty  thousand  francs  a  picture  which 
is  not  worth  a  hundred.  I  will  tell  you,  but  on  one 
condition." 

And  here  her  expressive  glance  fell  upon  the 
countenance  of  her  listener. 

"  I  will  tell  you  all,"  he  replied  ;  "  there  are  only 
misfortunes,  and  no  secrets  in  my  life.  You  shall 
know  all,  Mademoiselle." 

"  Confidence  for  confidence,  Sir.  To-morrow  then, 
at  two  o'clock,  at  the  house  of  my  aunt,  the  Princess 
of  Karolis  and  d'Agra." 

"  Of  Karolis  and  d'Agra!  "  exclaimed  her  listener, 
but  the  young  Indian  was  already  gone,  leaving  her 
card  in  his  hand. 

The  next  day,  the  disappearance  of  the  famous 
picture,  their  favourite  object  of  ridicule,  caused,  of 
course,  great  surprise  among  the  visitors  to  the 
Louvre,  but  we  shall  leave  them  to  their  embarrass- 
ment and  pass  on  to  the  more  interesting  actors  in 
our  scene. 

A  vague,  but  powerful  and  almost  irresistible 
impulse  impelled  M.  Jouvenal  (for  that  was  the 
name  which  our  original  had  left  in  exchange  in  the 
hand  of  the  Princess)  to  be  punctual  in  his  appoint- 
ment with  her. 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  M.  Jouvenal  was  very 
poor,  and  to  complete  his  ill  fortune  he  had  no  pro- 
fession by  which  to  gain  a  subsistence.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  the  sense  of  his  humiliating  position 
was  made  more  painfully  acute,  when  he  found  him- 
self entering,  as  a  visitor,  the  Princess's  magnificent 
hotel. 

"  The  Princess,  my  aunt,  is  not  yet  returned  from 
the  country,"  said  the  young  Indian,  as  in  her  lofty 
and  sumptuous  apartment  she  advanced  to  receive 
him;  '-'but  that  shall  not  interrupt  our  interview. 
To-morrow  I  will  present  you  to  her.    In  the  mean- 


time, here  is  our  picture."  As  she  spoke  she  pulled 
a  silken  cord,  and  thus  drew  aside  a  pair  of  crimson 
velvet  curtains,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  M.  J ouvenal 
beheld  the  painting  of  the  Pont  des  Arts.  So  much 
honour  paid  to  this  miserable  daub  ! 

"  Oh !  Mademoiselle,  when  you  know  my  history, 
since  you  desire  to  know  it,  you  will  see  that  the 
generous  pleasure  which  you  feel  in  looking  at  this 
picture,  for  which  you  have  paid  forty  thousand 
francs,  (for  I  know  thatyou  have  thus  saved  a  poor  artist 
from  want,)  cannot  be  compared  to  the  pain  which  I 
suffer  in  gazing  upon  it.  And  yet,  there  is  a  joy  in 
the  depth  of  this  pain,  a  happiness  beneath  the 
misery' — the  happiness  of  self-approval. 

"  But  here  is  my  story." 

(  To  be  continued.) 


[In  Original  Poetry,  the  Name,  real  or  assumed,  of  the  Author 
is  printed  in  Small  Capitals,  under  the  title ;  in  Selections  it  is 
printed  in  Italics  at  the  end.] 


THE  ARMADA. 

BY  ENNA. 

"  The  Armada ! — the  Armada !"  and  the  fearful  tidings  fly 
As  swiftly  as  the  thunder-cloud  rolls  o'er  the  summer  sky. 
"  The  Armada ! — the  Armada ! "  her  ships  are  swift  and  strong ; 
Oh,  nearer,  nearer,  nearer  now  they  plough  the  waves  along. 
May  God  preserve  thee,  England  !    Alas  !  the  ancient  isle  ! 
Go  wrap  thyself  in  sackcloth,  farewell  thy  pleasant  smile. 
There's  mourning  in  the  quiet  homes  long  cradled  'mid  the 
waters, — 

Mourning  for  thine  heroic  sons,  thy  pure  and  lovely  daughters  ! 
Oh,  woe  to  thee,  fair  land !  they  go  to  swell  the  vassal  train, 
To  veil  the  brow  and  bend  the  kuee  beneath  the  pride  of  Spain. 

But,  the  courage  of  the  people  roused,  another  spirit  spoke, 
As  though  from  out  the  thunder-cloud  the  fiery  lightning  broke  ; 
And  heart  responded  back  to  heart, — eye  flashed  again  to  eye, — 
As  they  gathered  for  their  native  land  like  those  prepared  to  die. 
Cheer  up,  ye  noble  Englishmen  !  sure  God  is  with  you  now, 
They  say  already  o'er  the  sea  His  angry  tempests  blow. 
Bethink  ye  of  the  Bed  Sea  shore — bethink  ye  of  the  day 
When  He  bowed  the  pride  of  Pharaoh.    To  your  ships,  my  men, 
away ! 

"  Sit  down,  sit  down,  thou  aged  man,  a  moment  rest  thee  here, 
The  staff  befits  thy  trembling  hand  far  better  than  the  spear  • 
Oh,  tell  us  how  the  day  goes  now, — if  still  our  banners  fly ; 
The  dread  Armada  comes  not  yet— there's  comfort  in  thine  eye." 
"  Now  wipe  your  tears,  my  bonny  ones  !  this  is  no  time  to  weep, 
Our  banners  fan  the  dancing  wave  as  the  sea-bird  skims  the  deep. 
I  saw  our  bounding  barks  afloat,  I  saw  their  gallant  baud, 
And  the  shout  of  thousands  shook  the  sky  as  they  parted  from 
tiie  land. 

"  And  foremost  there,  with  sword  in  hand,  I  saw  the  gallant 
Howard, 

And  blessings  on  his  noble  head  by  old  and  young  were  shower'd. 
God  save  thee,  England's  admiral!  'twere  worth  an  Earldom's 

pride  « 
To  battle  in  his  own  good  ship  at  such  a  Captain's  side. 
And  daring  Drake,  and  Frobisher,  to  whom  they  say  the  sea 
Is  humble  in  its  wildest  moods  as  thy  young  babe  to  thee, 
Have  led  to  fight  their  stately  ships,  and  giv'n  their  latest  cheer; 
They'll  beat  the  Spaniard  back  again — away  with  coward  fear  ! 

"  I  saw  a  sight  would  stir  the  blood,  tho'  hundred  years  had  cast 
Their  freezing  snows  upon  the  brow,  each  heavier  than  the  last ; 
I  saw  our  English  chivalry,  the  glory  of  the  land, 
All  clad  in  martial  panoply,  as  chiefs  for  battle  stand. 
And  there  were  our  good  yeomanry,  all  leaning  on  their  spears, — 
And  the  thought  came  rushing  on  my  mind  of  Cressy  and 
Poictiers, — 

I  raised  my  bonnet  from  my  brow,  '  Huzza  for  England's  might ! 
Now  who  shall  stand  before  the  men  who  combat  for  the  right?' 
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"  The  shout  went  pealing  up  to  heaven,  like  the  pent  ocean's 
swell, 

Then  suddenly  o'er  all  the  host  a  deep  hushed  silence  fell ; 
For  riding  through  the  crowded  ranks,  with  Leicester  hy  her  side, 
Forth  came  our  own  Elizabeth  in  all  her  queenly  pride. 
I've  gazed  on  noble  Captains  in  the  battle-field  of  yore, 
But  I  never  looked  with  such  an  awe  on  human  face  before  ; 
There  might  be  paleness  on  her  cheek,  but  fire  was  in  her  eye, 
And  they  who  caught  that  glance  stood  fixed  to  conquer  or  to 
die. 

"  Each  word  that  kingly  woman  spoke  was  like  a  trumpet  call, 
It  echoed  so  from  heart  to  heart,  the  meanest  man  of  all 
Eelt  tenfold  strength  impel  his  arm,  and  he  a  dauntless  knight, 
Prepared  a  thousand  Spaniards  in  her  defence  to  fight. 
Now  who  will  fear  our  foemen's  might,  or  bow  the  knee  to  Spain? 
Nay,  come  broad  Europe  at  her  call,  we'll  turn  them  back  again. 
The  future  breaks  upon  my  soul,  I  hear,  I  hear  the  cry, — • 
4  All  glory  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts  for  England's  victory ! ' 

"  Their  beacons  blazed  along  the  shore,  they  watched  them  night 
and  day, 

Till  hope  and  fear  in  that  stern  calm  alternate  died  away  : 
Then  rose  the  shout,  '  Look  seaward,  ho  !'  and  proudly  o'er  the 
main 

The  crescent  squadron  swept  along  the  vaunted  host  of  Spain. 
'  Now  haste  ye,  haste  ye  to  your  ships,'  impatient  Raleigh  cried, 
And  Cecil  came,  and  Vavasour,  and  thousands  at  their  side  ; 
The  glad  sea  bore  their  bounding  barks  as  eager  for  the  fray  ; 
How  sighed  they  for  their  native  land,  the  quailing  foe  that  day. 

"  In  vain  their  floating  fortresses  tower'd  high  above  the  water, 
The  island  warriors  scale  their  sides, — their  decks  are  red  with 
slaughter ; 

The  thunder-clouds  of  battle  rolled  thickly  o'er  the  fight, 
And  hid  the  useless,  shattered  sails,  the  tottering  masts  from 

sight; 

And  when  that  fiery  tempest's  rage  had  hushed  itself  to  sleep, 
Oh  !  fearful  was  the  change.  I  ween,  that  day  along  the  deep  ! 
No  threat'ning  fleets  rode  proudly  there,  no  banner  mocked  the 
sky. 

Joy,  England !  'twas  Jehovah's  arm  which  won  the  victory  ! 

"  Now  where  art  thou,  proud  Parma,  thou  com'st  not  to  the  fight  ? 
The  Island  Queen  is  in  the  field,  her  soldiers'  arms  are  bright ; 
And  haste  thee  home,  MediDa,  go  bear  the  news  to  Spain, 
She  need  not  seek  her  stately  barks,  they'll  ne'er  come  back  again. 
They're  safe  within  our  havens,  our  pennons  o'er  them  tower, 
Go,  tell  thy  good  King  Philip  we  have  room  for  all  his  power  ; 
And  those  that  'scaped  our  sailors'  arms  are  wrecks  upon  the 
seas, 

The  winds  are  piping  o'er  them  mid  the  stormy  Orcades." 


MAN'S  LOVE. 

DR.  JOHNS. 

On  !  Eanny,  do  not  sigh  for  me, — 

I  shall  not  sigh  for  you ; 
With  heart  unfettered,  light  and  free, 

I  smile  a  last  adieu. 
Though  strewed  with  flowers  the  sportive  hours 

With  Eanny  that  flew  by, 
I  could  not  stay  another  day, 

Eor  India's  gold — not  I ! — 
Eor  still  my  bounding  heart  is  free, 

And  longs  for  something  new  ; 
Then,  Eanny,  do  not  sigh  for  me, — 

I  shall  not  sigh  for  you ! 

The  bird  that  hath  not  built  its  nest, 

Is  not  more  free  than  I ; 
The  butterfly  is  not  more  blest, — 

Erom  sweet  to  sweet  I  fly. 
My  pathway  lies  through  sparkling  eyes, 

I  count  them  o'er  and  o'er ; 
Each  dawning  light  appears  more  bright 

Than  that  which  shone  before  ! 
Eor  ah  !  to  love  them  all  I'm  free, 

(I'll  use  that  freedom  too  !) 
Then,  Eanny,  do  not  sigh  for  me, — 

I  shall  not  sigh  for  you  ! 


THE  SPIPJT  OF  NATURE. 

BY  F.  "B. 

In  the  green  laughing  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the  air, 
That  plays  softly  around,  every  object  is  fair ; 
Below  there  is  beauty,  and  beauty  above, 
But  all  would  be  nought  if  it  wanted  but  love. 
Every  charm  would  lie  dormant,  for  love  is  the  soul 
That  sustains,  and  directs,  and  gives  life  to  the  whole. 

Those  blithe  little  songsters  that  welcome  the  day, 

Or  disport  in  the  greenwood,  how  happy  are  they ! 

What  makes  them  so  gladsome  ?  their  songs  have  a  fire, 

A  spirit  that  nothing  but  love  can  inspire  ; 

In  each  little  breast  doth  his  influence  move, 

And  they  owe  all  their  beauty,  their  sweetness,  to  love. 

The  green  tree  bends  over  the  mirror-like  wave, 
And  loves  in  the  glad  dimpling  waters  to  lave, 
And  the  rich  spangled  meadow  land  casteth  a  gleam 
Of  a  hundred  bright  flowers  on  the  face  of  the  stream  ; 
And  the  stream  giveth  back  the  fair  scene  to  the  sky, 
And  then  danceth  onward,  oh !  right  merrily. 

Each  portion  responsive,  thus  Nature  combines, 

And  love  his  sweet  cord  about  all  things  entwines ; 

The  harsh  he  will  soften — the  stubborn  subdue — 

Reject  what  is  false,  and  cling  fast  to  the  true ; 

By  him  brighter  hopes,  purer  wishes  are  given, 

And  he  paints  this  our  earth  with  the  fair  hues  of  heaven. 

Oh  !  hard  would  our  lot  be,  to  journey  through  life, 
To  mix  in  its  cares,  and  its  sorrows  and  strife  ; 
If  we  had  not  some  kind  heart  on  which  we  could  rest 
Where  our  hopes  and  our  fears  might  alike  be  confess'd. 
To  share  on  this  earth  all  our  soul's  purest  love, 
And  point  us  to  yet  brighter  prospects  above. 


JUtstellanmts. 

"  I  have  here  made  only  anosegay  of  culledfiowers,  and 
have  brought  nothing  of  my  own,  but  the  string  that  ties 
them." — Montaigne. 


CHARLES  I.  A  PRISONER  IN  THE  ISLE  OP  WIGHT. 

Some  few  things  I  remember  he  said,  which  showed 
those  eminent  Christian  virtues  in  him  which  were 
rarely  to  be  found  among  any  sort  of  men,  scarce  ever 
among  princes.  For  about  the  latter  end  of  the  treaty, 
finding  it  was  like  to  be  ineffectual,  "  I  wish/'  says 
he,  "  I  had  consulted  nobody  but  my  own  self ;  for 
then,  where  in  honour  or  conscience  I  could  not  have 
complied,  I  could  have  early  been  positive ;  for,  with 
Job,  I  would  willinglier  have  chosen  misery  than  sin." 
I  never  saw  him  shed  tears  but  once,  and  he  turned 
presently  his  head  away,  for  he  was  then  dictating  to 
me  somewhat  in  a  window,  and  he  was  loth  to  be  dis- 
cerned, and  the  lords  and  gentlemen  were  then  in  the 
room,  though  his  back  was  towards  them ;  but  I  can 
safely  take  my  oath  they  were  the  biggest  drops  I  ever 
saw  fall  from  an  eye,  but  he  recollected  himself,  and 
soon  stifled  them. — See  Philip  Warvjick's  Memoirs  of 
Charles  I. 

N.B. — A  Stamped  Edition  of  this  Periodical  can  be  forwarded 
free  of  postage,  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  parties  residing  at  a  distance,  price  2s.  6d.  per  quarter. 
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THE  MERRY  GIPSIES. 

We  Gipsies  lead  a  life  of  ease 
As  through  the  world  we  roam  ; 

We  pitch  our  tent  where'er  we  please, 
And  there  we  make  our  home. 

By  day  we  traverse  hill  and  dale, 

Through  shady  lanes  we  go ; 
And  round  our  blazing  fire  regale 

When  midnight  tempests  blow. — Old  Glee. 


THE  MAIDEN  AUNT.— No.  V.1 

EDITH  KINNAIRD. — CHAP.  III. 

Edith  could  not  sleep,  and  with  the  first  break  of 
morning  she  rose,  dressed  herself,  and  went  out  into 
the  park  to  cool  her  fevered  cheeks  and  aching  fore- 
head in  the  pure  dewy  air.  She  was  scarcely  to  be 
pitied  for  her  wakefulness.  "  No  greater  grief,"  says 
the  poet,  "  than  to  remember  the  bappy  time,  when 
we  are  miserable." — But  there  is  a  grief  yet  greater ; 
it  is  to  dream  of  the  happy  time  and  awake  to  find 
it  gone  for  ever.  If  dreams  did  not  renew7  the  past, 
and  resuscitate  the  dead,  they  might  perhaps  avail  to 
refresh  the  soul  as  they  do  the  body  ;  but  all  who 
have  endured  the  awakening  from  such  dreams  shrink 
from  inhaling  their  poisonous  sweetness  again.  They 
are  the  mirage  in  the  desert  of  life,  making  its  dry- 
ness intolerable  to  the  fainting  pilgrim. 

Edith  walked  listlessly  over  the  green-sward, 
scarcely  heeding  whither  she  went,  but  feeling  a  kind 
of  satisfaction  in  the  idea  that  she  was  the  only  person 
astir  in  those  tranquil  solitudes.  She  was  full  of 
bitterness,  and  ready  to  fall  into  that  which  has  been 
called  the  most  immoral  of  all  infidelities — a  distrust 
of  human  nature.  The  mist  clung  around  her  as 
coldly  and  closely  as  a  painful  remembrance,  and  the 
low  wail  of  the  wind  seemed  like  the  voice  of  the 
Future  warning  her  to  turn  away  from  it  if  she  could. 
The  only  sign  of  promise  in  her  heart  was  that  its 
bitterness  was  as  strong  against  itself  as  against 
others.  The  past  years  lay  before  her  like  corpses, 
pale,  withered,  lifeless,  and  her  conscience  shrank 
from  inscribing  an  epitaph  upon  their  tombs ;  the 
coming  years  crowded  to  meet  her,  like  hungry 
children,  and  bade  her  give  them  food  lest  they  perish 
like  their  brethren.  "  Alas !  what  shall  I  do  ? " 
said  she  within  herself ;  "  I  feel  that  I  have  lived  to 
no  purpose  ;  a  cold  hand  has  brushed  the  bloom  of 
childhood  away,  and  grayness  has  fallen  upon  my 
heart.  Is  it  my  fault?  How  could  I  have  done 
otherwise  ?  Why  do  my  thoughts  look  back  and  find 
no  resting-place  ?  Is  there  no  power  by  which  the 
moments  can  be  bound  over  to  minister  to  future 
comfort  ?  But,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  have  lived  only 
to  myself,  and  now  that  I  would  fain  do  better,  I  have 
no  one  to  live  for.  Wen  did  Amy  say  that  all  love 
fails."  She  had  reached  a  small  side  gate  that  opened 
into  a  lane  beyond  the  grounds,  and  pausing,  as  is  so 
natural  when  full  of  thought,  at  the  first  trivial 
obstacle  which  presented  itself,  she  leaned  on  the 
low  boundary  wall,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  A  footstep  close  at  her  side  startled  her  ;  she 
looked  up  and  saw  the  poor  dumb  lad  whose  story 
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had  so  much  interested  her  on  the  previous  evening. 
With  a  deep  reverence  and  eager  smile  he  held  the 
gate  open  for  her  and  pointed  along  the  lane,  and 
Edith,  not  to  seem  ungracious,  signified  her  thanks 
as  best  she  could,  and  followed  the  direction  of 
his  finger;  she  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  he, 
too,  left  the  grounds,  and  continued  to  walk  at  a  few 
yards-  distance  behind  her. 

They  advanced  along  a  windinglane  partly  embowered 
by  trees;  the  hedges  were  covered  by  showers  of  the 
graceful  clematis,  and  the  banks  feathery  with 
various  kinds  of  fern.  No  sound  broke  the  silence  of 
morning  but  the  note  of  a  church-bell,  swinging  upon 
the  air  with  a  measured  and  still  cadence  that,  seemed 
the  very  breath  of  consolation.  There  are  certain 
dispositions  of  sounds  and  accents  which  possess  a 
mysterious  power  of  subduing  and  soothing  the  feel- 
ings, by  a  sudden  but  gentle  process  quite  as  inexplic- 
able to  him  who  is  the  subject  of  it  as  to  any  body  else. 
It  is  as  though  a  voice  said  unto  the  raging  sea, 
"  Peace,  be  still !  "  and  the  mandate  were  instantly 
obeyed.  Indeed  the  whole  of  our  relation  to  sounds 
and  tones  does,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  of  the 
phenomena  of  our  existence  make  us  feel  that  the 
prison  of  the  body  is  shutting  us  from  the  spiritual 
world,  but  that  we  are,  nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of 
it.  The  feelings  on  which  they  depend  are  so  intensely 
vivid,  yet  so  absolutely  indefinable ;  they  seem  to 
affect  the  soul  through  the  body,  yet  does  their 
passage  so  spiritualize  the  body,  that  one  could 
almost  believe  them  to  reach  it  through  the  soul ;  their 
vehicle  is  furnished  by  a  science  so  minute  and 
elaborate;  their  essence  is  so  impalpable  and  incom- 
municable ;  the  profoundest  silence  seems  but  their 
temporary  sleep,  for  we  know  that  they  live  for  ever  ; 
the  grandest  harmony  seems  but  their  crude  and 
imperfect  embodiment,  for  it  ceases,  and  dies,  and 
ever  suggests  something  beyond  itself,  so  that  they 
may  be  said  to  forebode,  if  they  do  not  represent  a 
nature  above  the  human ;  to  be  the  beginning  of  a 
faculty  which  requires  eternity  for  its  development. 

Some  such  thoughts  as  these  were  present  to  Edith's 
mind,  though  scarcely  perhaps  in  so  definite  a  shape, 
as  she  listened  to  the  low  pulsations  of  sound,  soft 
and  regular  as  those  of  a  devout  and  subdued  heart, 
and  her  eyes  glanced  from  time  to  time  upon  her 
"speechless  companion.  A  turn  of  the  lane  brought 
them  unexpectedly  in  view  of  the  church  whence  the 
gentle  summons  was  issuing.  It  was  a  small  and 
ancient  building,  with  many  traces  of  original  beauty 
visible  through  long  neglect  and  grievous  defacement, 
and  with  not  a  few  signs  of  present  care — not  a  few 
symptoms  of  the  beginning  of  restoration.  Even  in 
its  worst  days  the  tapering  spire  had  ever  pierced  the 
blue  skies,  the  low-browed  doorway  had  ever  symbol- 
ized the  mode  of  access  to  that  upward  path;  and 
now  it  was  evident  that  loving  hands  had  been  busy 
in  guarding  the  foundations  from  damp,  and  the 
walls  from  decay, — in  repairing  what  had  been 
broken,  and  replacing  what  had  been  lost.  The 
door  stood  open,  and  Edith  saw  that  her  attendant 
was  pausing  for  her  to  enter,  in  order  that  he  might 
follow  her;  she  obeyed  the  silent  invitation,  went  in, 
and  yielding  to  the  vague  impulse  of  self-condemna- 
tion just  awakened  within  her,  kneeled  down  in  the 
place  nearest  the  door,  and,  bowing  her  forehead  upon 
her  hands,  joined  in  the  service  with  the  feelings  of  a 
penitent.  The  deaf-mute  was  not  far  from  her,  and 
she  could  not  help  being  struck  by  the  reverence  and 
apparent  devotion  with  which  he  followed  the  move- 
ments of  the  congregation,  and  by  the  expression  of 
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his  upturned  face,  almost  childish  in  its  serene 
simplicity.  When  she  rose,  and  looked  round  upon 
the  small  band  of  worshippers,  a  strange  sensation 
came  over  her,  as  though  she  had  made  a  discovery 
of  something  unknown  before.  Like  all  persons  of 
keen  sensibility,  she  had  been  ever  aware  of  an  inner, 
unseen  life  of  feeling  and  thought  carried  on  apart 
from,  and  unsuspected  by,  the  life  of  the  world  ; 
now  she  seemed  to  be  obtaining  a  glimpse  of  a  life  of 
acts  and  habits,  as  separate,  as  secret,  as  continual. 
With  a  kind  of  awe  she  looked  upon  the  faces  of  those 
who  passed  her  on  their  way  out,  and  her  heart  said 
to  her,  "  What  must  the  day  be  when  the  dawn  is 
thus  consecrated  ?  "  Alas,  for  the  deep  significance 
of  the  question  !  Alas,  that  it  could  only  be  suggested 
bv  the  newness  of  wonder  !  Alas,  for  the  answer 
j     which  it  must  too  often  and  too  surely  find  ! 

But  a  feeling  of  timidity  roused  her  from  her 
I  involuntary  musings;  by  twos  and  threes,  those 
J  strangers  to  whose  closest  and  most  hidden  thoughts 
she  had  just  been  associating  herself  by  the  bond  of 
mutual  confession,  prayer,  and  thanksgiving,  were 
\  separating  and  moving  away.  There  seemed  a 
j  presence  in  the  holy  place  which  she  dared  not 
J     encounter  alone,  and  she  turned  to  quit  it. 

As  she  crossed  the  churchyard,  she  was  startled  by 
the  sound  of  her  own  name  pronounced  in  a  low, 
hesitating  voice  ;  she  looked  round  and  beheld  Alice 
Brown,  who  seemed  shrinking  at  her  own  audacity 
in  having  ventured  to  address  her.  Edith  returned 
the  greeting  most  cordially,  and,  actuated  by  a  sudden 
and  very  earnest  desire  to  increase  their  acquaintance 
J  with  each  other,  joined  her  in  her  walk  towards  the 
town  of  Beechwood,  and  expressed  her  wish  with  the 
freedom  natural  to  one  who  was  accustomed  to  find 
her  attentions  welcomed  as  favours. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  again,"  said  she;  "  may  I 
'     walk  home  with  you  ?  " 

"  Will  you  come  to  breakfast?"  returned  Alice,  with 
i  bashful  earnestness.  "I  was  almost  afraid  to  ask,  but 
j     I  should  so  like  to  introduce  you  to  mamma." 

Edith  readily  acquiesced ;  she  looked  round  for 
Paul,  charged  him  with  a  pencil  note  to  Mrs.  Dalton, 
explaining  her  absence,  and,  smilingly  returning  his 
bow,  passed  her  arm  through  that  of  Alice,  and 
j  walked  away  with  a  sensation  more  nearly  approach- 
ing to  pleasure  than  any  which  she  had  for  some  time 
experienced. 

"  Do  you  know  that  poor  boy  ?  "  said  she,  beginning 
the  conversation,  as  we  always  do  when  we  feel  deeply, 
with  a  subject  of  which  she  was  not  thinking  ;  "does 
he  often  come  here  ?  I  wonder  whether  he  at  all 
understands  why  he  conies." 

"  I  scarcely  think  his  understanding  it  signifies," 
returned  Alice ;  "  his  imperfect  worship  is  probably 
far  purer  than  ours.  He  has  been  a  daily  attendant 
here  for  more  than  a  year;  and  I  can  fancy  that  I 
read  in  his  face  the  history  of  the  silent  change  that 
has  gradually  been  wrought  within  him  during  that 
time." 

"  Has  there  been  a  change,  then  ?  "  asked  Edith. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  was  the  reply;  "  he  used  to  be  very  pas- 
sion a  te,  and  subject  to  fits  of  gloom  and  seeming 
jealousy,  for  his  affections  were  always  most  tender. 
These  paroxysms  were  scarcely  noticeable  in  him  as 
a  child,  but  they  increased  to  a  great  degree  after  his 
education  was  begun." 

"  That  seems  strange." 

"  Do  you  know  1  think  it  is  quite  natural ;  for,  you 
see,  at  first  he  must  have  lived  in  a  kind  of  uncon- 
j    scious  state,  very  difficult  to  imagine;  less  advanced 


even  than  childhood — a  perpetual  infancy  both  of 
heart  and  mind.  And  then  they  awakened  his  reason 
and  his  devotional  feelings,  but  these  must  have  acted 
strangely  and  separately  from  each  other.  For  no 
quiet  habitual  exercise  was  provided  for  such  begin- 
nings of  religious  perception  as  he  was  capable  of 
experiencing — no  actual  daily  obedience  demanded  ; 
he  was  still  cut  off  from  all  union  with  others  ;  he  was 
made  to  understand  dimly  that  he  was  responsible, 
and  yet  he  did  not  find  himself  living  under  a  law." 

"  Oh,  pray  go  on,"  cried  Edith,  as  her  companion 
stopped,  apparently  somewhat  ashamed  of  speaking 
at  so  much  length,  "I  do  not  quite  understand. 
Surely,  the  moment  he  was  taught  to  know  right 
from  wrong  he  found  himself  living  under  a  law." 

"  Yes,"  returned  Alice;  "  but  there  always  seems  to 
me  to  be  such  a  difference  between  a  law  of  that  kind 
which  you  are  taught  in  theory  and  which  comes  into 
action  when  temptation  assails  us,  and  one  whicJ| 
forestalls  temptation,  and  pre-occupies  the  ground  by 
prescribing  a  round  of  duties  and  suggesting  a  course 
of  thought.  Only  just  think  !  If  we  could  but  keep 
an  angel  within  the  heart,  it  seems  to  me  that  evil 
spirits  would  flee  away  faster  and  farther  than  if  we 
had  only  barred  the  door  against  them." 

"  Like  filling  every  corner  of  ground  with  flowers, 
so  as  to  have  no  room  for  weeds,"  said  Edith.  "  Ah, 
if  we  could  only  do  so  !  But  suppose  the  weeds  have 
grown  up  without  our  heeding  them  ?  " 

"  Then  I  think  there  is  nothing  for  us  but  hard 
work,"  answered  Alice.  "  We  cannot  have  a  virgin 
soil  twice  in  our  lives,  can  we?  " 

"  No,  no,"  said  Edith,  bitterly,  "and  therefore  it  is 
useless  to  try.  There  are  not  two  mornings  to  one 
day,  nor  two  childhoods,  nor  two  spring-times  !  '  Once 
gone,  for  ever  gone,'  is  the  inscription  written  on 
each  hour  of  life." 

Her  companion  looked  at  her  wonderingly,  and 
presently  said,  blushing  very  deeply,  "  I  know  that 
is  all  very  true,  but  still  is  it  not  a  little  severe  to 
say  that  it  is  useless  to  try?  I  often  think  that 
charity  must  be  the  most  difficult  of  all  duties  to  those 
who  are  not  weak,  foolish,  and  faulty  as  I  am  ;  to 
those  whose  strength  has  never,  or  very  seldom, 
failed  them.  When  one  is  very,  very  often  wrong, 
and  yet  not  without  hope,  one  learns  to  feel  that 
there  is  no  one  who  may  not  hope  too.." 

"Oh!  my  dear  Alice!"  exclaimed  Edith,  grasping 
her  hand,  "you  did  not  understand  me!  if  I 
exclude  a?iyhody,  I  exclude — but  never  mind  what  I 
really  meant.  Only  remember,  that  I  did  not  mean 
what  you  thought  I  did. — And  now  let  us  go  on  with 
poor  Paul's  history.  He,  it  seems,  had  all  this  hard 
work  of  which  you  were  speaking,  for  he  had  to 
conquer  a  violent  and  sullen  temper." 

"It  seemed  to  be  rather  displaced  than  conquered," 
answered  Alice;  "you  know  the  case  of  a  creature 
so  unfortunate,  would  be  no  rule  for  others.  I  cannot 
suppose  there  was  much  actual  guilt  in  his  outbreaks 
of  passion.  However,  they  are  over  now,  and  he 
seems  quite  happy.  I  think  his  chief  comfort  was, 
that  he  began  to  feel,  perhaps  unconsciously,  that 
there  was  one  sense  in  which  he  was  not  the  isolated, 
solitary  creature  he  had  always  seemed  to  be.  Here," 
and  she  looked  upward  to  the  white  spire  still  visible 
above  the  trees,  "he  felt  that  he  was  a  member  of  a 
body, — that  he  was  one  with  those  among  whom  he 
worshipped.  And  I  have  sometimes  almost  thought," 
she  added,  dropping  her  voice,  and  hesitating  a  little, 
"  that  he  may  see  the  angels  worshipping  with  us — 
his  upward  look  is  so  bright  and  stedfast.    You  know 
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it  is  not  impossible  that  God  may  open  his  eyes  to 
see  them  as  a  compensation  for  the  privation  of  his 
other  senses." 

Edith  felt  almost  awe-struck  at  the  simple  ex- 
pression of  an  habitual  faith  in  that  which  to  her  had 
been  the  conjecture  of  a  moment  of  highly-wrought 
feeling.    After  an  instant's  pause,  Alice  continued, 
"And  now  it  is  beautiful  to  see  how  his  whole  life 
seems  to  be  made  up  of  love.    Gradually  he  has 
made  acquaintance  with  all  those  whom  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  here,  and  there  is  not  one  to  whom 
he  has   not  endeared  himself — not  one  in  whose 
prayers  he  has  not  a  special  remembrance.    He  often 
waits  for  me  in  the  porch  with  a  nosegay  of  flowers 
from  his  own  little  garden  at  Beechwood  Park.  But 
his  chief  intimacy  is  with  three  little  children  who 
live  in  a  cottage  about  half  a  mile  off,  and  come  to 
this  church  every  morning.    He  takes  such  care  of 
them ;  in  wet  weather  he  always  brings  an  umbrella 
and  takes  them  home  himself,  sheltering  them  so 
anxiously  ;  and  he  stops  them  in  the  doorway,  as 
they  come  in,  to  see  whether  their  feet  ate  wet,  and 
wraps  them  up  so  tenderly  when  they  go  out;  and 
they  play  with  him  and  caress  him,  as  I  have  seen  a 
kitten  play  with  a  great  Newfoundland  dog,  making 
him  understand  everything  they  want  to  express  by 
their  gestures  and  coaxing  looks.'' 

Edith  had  fallen  into  thought,  so  that  she  scarcely 
listened  to  this  little  history  of  poor  Paul  and  his 
friends.  Suddenly  rousing  herself,  she  said  with  some 
abruptness,  "  And  now  tell  me  about  yourself,  Miss 
Brown — Alice,  if  I  may  call  you  so.  I  want  to  know 
how  you  are  going  on." 

The  face  of  Alice  was  instantlv  covered  with  the 
deepest  crimson.  Averting  it,  she  answered  hurriedly, 
but  very  gently,  "  Thank  you,  dear  Miss  Kinnaird — 
I  quite  understand  what  you  mean.  I  am  wiser  now, 
I  hope,  than  I  was  when  1  last  saw  you,  and  you  were 
so  kind  to  me.  Oh !  how  kind  you  were  !  I  have 
often  thought  of  it,  and  wanted  to  thank  you ;  at 
every  moment  of  this  conversation  I  have  been 
wishing  to  tell  you  how  grateful  I  am — but — you  see 
— it  is  a  subject  of  which  I  am  ashamed,  as  I  have 
reason  to  be,  and  so  I  did  not  like  to  begin  it." 

"  Pray,  pray,  do  not  thank  me,"  said  Edith  ;  "  you 
have  as  little  reason  to  thank  me  as  to  blame  yourself. 
I  was  very  heedless — I  am  afraid  I  have  given  you 
pain." 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  Alice,  again  turning  her 
face  to  her  companion,  and  speaking  with  animation. 
Tears  were  in  her  eyes  and  on  her  cheeks,  but  the 
emotion  was  perfectly  quiet,  and  only  a  slight 
quivering  was  discernible  in  her  voice.  "  I  am  very 
glad  that  you  spared  me  the  effort  of  speaking  first. 
Thank  you  for  feeling  an  interest  about  me.  1  have 
several  pupils  to  whom  I  teach  music,  work,  and 
— drawing — only  the  beginning,  you  know.  I  have 
not  a  day  unoccupied,  and  I  earn  quite  enough  for 
mamma  and  myself  to  live  upon  very  comfortably. 
Is  it  not  delightful  that  I  am  able  to  do  so?  I  ought 
to  be  quite  happy." 

"  Quite  happy  !  "  thought  Edith  ;  "  and  this  is  how 
the  destruction  of  the  hope  of  a  life  may  be  borne  ! 
Felt,  too,  so  keenly  at  the  time — so  keenly,  even 
now,"  she  added,  as  she  met  her  friend's  tearful  smile, 
"  and  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  wearisome  labour!" 

"  Alice  !  "  she  cried,  yielding  to  an  irresistible 
impulse,  "  I  wish  from  my  heart  I  were  you  !  " 

Alice  looked  at  her  with  undisguised  astonishment. 
"  I  am  sure  I  should  be  well  contented  with  the 
change,"  said  she,  playfully.   Then,  with  the  delicate 


tact  which  nothing  but  keen  sympathy  can  give, 
perceiving  that  some  new  and  deep  sorrow  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  so  strange  a  wish,  and  divining  from 
Edith's  sudden  embarrassment  that  it  was  one  which 
could  not  be  uttered,  she  began  to  speak  of  other 
things,  to  describe  her  manner  of  life,  to  tell  of  the 
various  shades  of  character  and  talent  among  her 
3'oung  pupils,  seeking  to  win  Edith's  interest  for 
things  so  simple  and  so  personally  connected  with 
herself,  that  it  seemed  like  pleading  for  such  a  further 
advance  of  friendship,  as  might,  ere  long,  entitle  her 
to  confidence. 

How  common  a  mistake  it  is  for  those  who  feel 
keenly  and  are  anxious  not  to  betray  their  feelings, 
to  suppose  that  the  silence,  or  the  unwary  word,  or 
the  change  of  subject,  or  the  indifference  of  tone  in 
him  who  listens,   proves   that  the   secret   is  still 
unguessed  !  How  often  are  all  these  only  the  shyness 
of  sincere  love  which  waits  for  leave  ere  it  will  tell 
how  much  it  knows  !    How  often  are  they  the  result 
of  a  sympathy  so  profound  and  so  perfect  that  it 
forebodes  what  it  does  not  know,  but  with  the 
modesty  of  true  friendship,  shrinks  from  assuming 
more  than  the  will  of  the  friend  has  accorded — 
shrinks  even  from  seeming  to  suggest  or  to  desire 
what  that   will   has  not  spontaneously  originated ! 
Thus  may  the  very  delicacy  of  affection  pass  for 
coldness — but  it  is  a  coldness,  which,  like  that  of  the 
polar  regions,  burns  like  fire  if  you  grasp  it  unawares. 
Strange  is  it,  brother  mortals,  that  our  hearts  are  not 
suffered  to  touch  each  other,  so  as  to  reveal  the 
undiscovered  harmonies  which  sleep  among  their 
chords!  Oh!  thou  who  despairest  of  life  and  man,  who 
hast  found  no  sympathy  or  comfort  among  thy  fellows, 
and  hast  taken  desolate  self-dependence  and  cold  dis- 
trustfulness  for  thy  bosom  companions,  put  away  from 
thee  this  natural  bitterness,  and  think  within  thvself 
of  that  fair  morning  in  Paradise,  when  many  spirits 
shall  gather  round  thee  and  say,  "  I  wept  for  thee — 
and  I  remembered  thee  in   my  prayers — and  I 
watched  thee,  and  grieved  for  thee,  and  knew  what 
thou  hadst  to  suffer — and  thou  knewest  it  not!  "  If 
the  open   treasons  and  chilly  repulses  which  we 
encounter  at  the  hands  of  our  brethren  must  needs 
be  remembered,  let  not  the  unknown  sympathies  be 
quite  forgotten ! 

They  were  now  entering  the  town  of  Beechwocd, 
and  a  very  few  minutes  more  brought  them  to  Alice's 
humble  dwelling.    With  eager,  but  somewhat  timid 
hospitality,  she  conducted  Edith  up-stairs,  assisted  her 
in  removing  her  bonnet  and  shawl,   and,  having 
quickly  completed  her  own  simple  toilette,  ushered 
her  into  the  one  small  sitting-room,  where  Mrs. 
Brown  was  awaiting  them  at  the  breakfast-table. 
Alice's  mother  was  very  unlike  the  person  that  Edith 
had  expected  to  see.    Her  countenance  and  manners 
were  full  of  subdued  vivacity ;  and  the  former  was 
still  so  exceedingly  lovely,  though  more  than  sixty 
years  had  passed  over  it,  that  it  contrasted  strangely 
with  her  daughter's,  which,  as  we  have  before  said, 
was  wholly  without  attraction,  except  from  expression. 
She  had  that  peculiarity  sometimes  to  be  observed  in 
persons  who  have  suffered  many  sorrows,  but  whose 
temperament  is  naturally  buoyant.     Her  face  in 
repose,  or  in  its  ordinary  expression,  was  bright  and 
cheerful;  but  her  smile  was  melancholy  itself.  There  j 
was  in  it  a  flash  of  exceeding  joyousness,  so  tremu-  I 
lous  and  so  transient,  that  you  involuntarily  expected  j 
it  to  end  in  tears.    She  welcomed  Edith  very  kindly,  I 
and  the  momentary  annoyance  which  she  evidently 
felt  at  having  no  better  entertainment  to  offer  her, 
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passed  away  almost  before  it  could  be  perceived,  in 
her  gratification  at  her  daughter's  pleasure,  whose 
pleasures  were  so  few. 

"  You  must  put  off  your  pupils  for  one  hour  to-day, 
Alice,  darling,"  said  she. 

Oh  no,  mamma,"  was  the  answer;  "  Miss  Kin- 
naird  will,  I  am  sure,  excuse  me  for  going  as  soon  as 
we  have  breakfasted.  It  would  be  a  great  indulgence 
to  stay,"  she  added,  turning  to  Edith,  "  but  I  must 
not  break  an  appointment,  must  I  ?" 

"  Don't  ask  me,"  said  Edith,  "  if  you  want  to  be 
confirmed  in  doing  an  unpleasant  duty;  I  have  a 
very  expansive  conscience  in  such  matters,  and  I  shall 
certainly  advise  you  to  stay." 

"  But  your  head  ached  yesterday,"  interposed  Mrs. 
Brown,  looking  at  her  daughter  with  that  indescriba- 
ble expression  of  anxiety  which  indicates  a  habit,  not 
a  mood ;  "  and,  indeed,  you  are  looking  tired.  Do 
stay,  Alice — to  oblige  me,  my  love." 

"  Well,  mamma,"  returned  Alice,  kissing  her,  "  if 
you  make  a  personal  favour  of  it,  I  suppose  I  must ; 
but  I  do  assure  you  I  am  perfectly  well ;  and  you 
know  I  must  be  in  a  strange  state  of  health,  indeed, 
if  an  hour  more  or  less  could  make  a  difference 
to  me." 

Mrs.  Brown  suppressed  a  sigh  as  she  turned  to  the 
breakfast-table,  and  began  to  converse  with  her 
guest;  and  Edith's  heart  felt  oppressed  by  the  ideas 
which  this  little  scene  had  awakened.  Alice  did, 
indeed,  look  sickly,  though  not  absolutely  ill ;  and 
she  pictured  to  herself  the  daily  sufferings  of  the 
mother  who  was  obliged  to  see  her  child  daily  taxed 
to  the  utmost  of  her  strength,  perhaps  a  little  beyond 
it;  and  whom  the  despot  Poverty  actually  prevented 
from  doing  anything  to  retard  the  gradual  sacrifice. 

But  Alice  seemed  to  feel  that  her  mother's  eyes 
rested  wistfully  upon  her  from  time  to  time,  and  she 
answered  their  silent  inquiry  by  assuming  a  degree  of 
liveliness  unlike  her  usually  shy  manner.    She  talked 
and  laughed,  ran  from  one  subject  to  another,  and 
contrived  to   lull  all   suspicion    by  her  unwonted 
gaiety.    Edith  was  struck  by  the  unusual  simplicity 
of  character  apparent  in  all  she  said  ;  her  talk  was  as 
unlike  the  ordinary  rattle  of  a  girl  of  nineteen  as  it 
was  possible  to  conceive.    And  this  not  because  it 
was  more  intellectual,  for  there  was  no  appearance  of 
talent  about  her,  but  rather  because  it  was  more 
childish.    Flowers,  of  which  even  in  that  small  room, 
and  at  that  unfavourable  season,  she  had  a  goodly 
show,  and  books,  were  her  principal  topics;  the 
former  she  exhibited  to  Edith  with  unfeigned  delight, 
expatiating  on  the  past  beauty  of  those  which  were 
now  withering  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  could 
have  been  demonstrated  by  the  faded  belles  them- 
selves, had  Nature  gifted  them  with  tongues;  the 
latter  she  discussed  with  at  least  equal  animation, 
speaking  of  all  the  imaginary  characters  in  poem  or 
tale  exactly  as  if  they  had  really  lived,  and  she  had 
known  them  personally.  Edith  took  pains  to  discover 
her  tastes,  and  could  scarcely  help  smiling  at  the 
eager  sparkle  of  happiness  which  came  into  her  face 
when,  in  Mrs.  Dalton's  name,  she  offered  her  access 
to  the  library  at  Beechwood.     The  hours  slipped 
rapidly  away,  and  when  Edith,  having  parted  from 
her  new  friend  with  many  promises  of  visiting  her 
again,  walked  slowly  homewards,  her  thoughts  were 
so  fully  and   so  deeply  occupied,  that  she  could 
scarcely  shake    off  her   abstraction  sufficiently  to 
escape  comment  from  her  host  and  hostess.  No 
bitter  words,  no  gloomy  sentiments,  broke  from  her 
lips  that  day;    she  could   not  have  uttered  such 


without  enduring  the  keenest  self-condemnation. 
What  then?  Was  life  brighter  to  her  than  it  had 
been?  Not  so;  the  darkness,  rather,  was  more 
visible,  and  she  had  gone  farther  into  it.  But  she 
was  beginning  to  suspect  that  there  might  be  a 
reason  for  the  darkness,  and  to  hope  that  there  might 
be  a  light  beyond. 

THE  MEANING  OF  THE  WORD  "COCKNEY." 
First  Paper. 

"  '  I  advise  thee,  Gurth,  to  leave  the  herd  to  their 
destiny,  which  can  be  little  else  than  to  be  con- 
verted to  Normans  before  the  morning,  to  thy  no 
small  ease  and  comfort.' 

"'The  swine  turned  Normans  to  my  comfort!' 
quoth  Gurth ;  '  expound  that  to  me,  Wamba,  for  my 
brain  is  too  dull,  and  my  mind  too  vexed,  to  read 
riddles.' 

"  '  why,  how  call  you  those  grunting  brutes  running 
about  on  their  four  legs?  '    demanded  Yvamba. 

"  '  Swine,  fool — swine,'  said  the  herd,  '  every 
fool  knows  that.' 

"  'And  swine  is  good  Saxon,'  said  the  jester; 
'  but  how  call  you  the  sow  when  she  is  flayed,  and 
drawn,  and  quartered,  and  hung  up  by  the  heels  like 
a  traitor  ?  ' 

"  '  Pork,'  answered  the  swine-herd. 

"  '  I  am  very  glad  every  fool  knows  that,  too,' 
said  Wamba;  'and  pork,  I  think,  is  good  Norman- 
French;  and  so,  when  the  brute  lives,  and  is  in  charge 
of  a  Saxon  slave,  she  goes  by  her  Saxon  name,  but 
becomes  a  Norman,  and  is  called  pork,  when  she  is 
carried  to  the  Castle-hall  to  feast  among  the  nobles? 
What  dost  thou  think  of  this,  friend  Gurth?'" — 
Ivanhoe,  vol.  i. 

And  what  would  my  readers  think  were  I  to  con- 
tinue my  quotations?  And  yet  the  words  of  our  great 
novellist.  point  to  an  important  principle  in  our  lan- 
guage, which  an  Englishman  might  well  be  pleased 
to  examine.  How  many,  for  instance,  walk  the  streets 
of  London,  unheeding  their  names  as  they  pass  along, 
and  careless  of  the  history  which  lies  on  all  sides 
before  them  and  around  them, — the  tales  of  the  former 
life  of  their  country,  engraven  in  legible  characters  on 
the  very  walls  of  their  houses  !  How  many  tread  daily 
the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  the  "  East  and  West 
Chepe,"  listening  to  the  measured  sound  of  the  bells 
of  Bow,  yet  think  not  of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
familiar  in  their  ears  as  "  household  words,"  "  to  be 
bom  within  the  sound  of  Bow  Bells?  "  And  yet  surely 
it  is  not  well  wholly  to  forget  names  or  words  which 
carry  us  back  into  past  ages, — to  days  when,  if  not  so 
copious  as  now,  our  language  was  at  least  more 
concise,  more  vigorous,  and  more  thoughtful.  Who 
knows  but  that  among  these  names  there  may  be 
fragments  of  that  elder  Saxon  tongue  our  wise  fore- 
fathers knew  how  to  prize  so  highly,  and  which 
linger  even  to  this  day  among  the  purlieus  and  by- 
lanes  of  our  metropolis?    Who  is  there,  that  loves 
his  country's  story,  but  would  gladly  rescue  these  neg- 
lected children  of  the  olden"  time,  from  the  over- 
whelming influence  of  the  Norman  and  the  careless- 
ness of  a  forgetful  age? 

I  have  felt,  therefore,  that  I  may  not,  perhaps, 
consult  ill  for  my  readers  if  I  attempt, 'in  the  following 
pages,  to  illustrate  and  explain  one,  at  least,  of  those 
words  which  have  in  the  lapse  of  years  faded  from 
our  memory  and  fallen  into  an  unmerited  obscuritv. 
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The  name  whereby  the  citizens  of  London  have  for 
ages  been  proverbially  called  naturally  occurs  first 
to  my  mind ;  the  more  so,  that  as  yet,  though  many 
scattered  notices  of  it  may  be  found  in  different  works 
of  antiquarian  repute,  no  one  consistent  account  of  it 
has,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  given  to  the  world. 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Cockney  ? 
Whence  its  derivation?  and  wherefore  has  it  been 
applied,  par  excellence,  to  Londoners  ? 

Now,  on  turning  to  the  many  passages  wherein  it, 
or  some  form  of  it,  is  found  among  our  earlier  writers, 
two  leading  ideas  will  be  observed  as  generally  run- 
ning through  them.  According  to  the  first,  the  name 
is  referred  to  the  word  Cocaigne,  an  imaginary  land 
where  many  wondrous  things  were  supposed  to  take 
place.  According  to  the  second,  to  the  French  coquin, 
or  to  some  form  more  or  less  modified  from  it.  The 
first  gives  it  a  local,  the  second  a  personal  origin  ;  at 
the  same  time,  it  will  appear  that  these  ideas  were  not 
kept  at  all  distinct  even  at  the  first,  while  in  later 
times  they  were  so  blended  and  confounded  together, 
that,  even  if  originally  distinct,  their  separate  deri- 
vation was  soon  lost,  and  in  the  end  altogether 
forgotten. 

The  "  land,  of  Cocaigne"  is  often  met  with  in  the 
older  dramatists,  and  in  all  cases  conveys  a  notion  of 
a  place  where  there  was  much  luxury  and  sensual 
pleasure.  It  is,  probably,  the  same  as  what  the 
Germans  call  Wunderland ;  the  French,  La  Coquaine; 
the  Italians,  Cocagna ;  and  the  English,  sometimes 
Lubberland ;  where,  according  to  the  old  proverb, 
"  the  pigs  run  about  ready-roasted,  and  cry,  1  Come 
and  eat  me.'  "  Its  derivation  is  not  so  obvious,  yet  I 
imagine  it  was  transferred  from  the  Italian  to  the 
French  in  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages,  there 
having  been  for  many  centuries  a  celebrated  Christ- 
mas festival  at  Naples  known  by  the  name  of  La 
Cocagna.  To  this  allusion  is  probably  made  in  a 
mock-heroic  poem  composed  by  Giov.  Battista  Basili, 
published  at  Palermo  in  1674,  in  which  L'alma  citta 
di  Cuccagna  is  described  in  the  following  lines  in  the 
Sicilian  dialect : — 

"  Sedi  Cuccagna  sulla  una  montagna, 
Di  furmaggiri  grattuti  et  havi  in  cima 
Di  maccaruni  una  caudura  magna." 

Nares,  in  his  "  Glossary,"  quotes  a  passage  from  Bal- 
thazar Bonifacius,  a.d.  1586,  who  speaks  of  "  Regio 
quae  dam  quam  Cucaniam  vocant,  ex  abundantia  panis, 
quse  cruca  Illyrice  vocatur ;  "  "  There  is  a  certain 
region  which  is  called  Cucania,  from  cruca,  an 
Illyrian  word  for  bread,'"' — a  passage  so  far  to  the 
point,  that  it  implies  a  country  or  district  in  which 
there  was  an  abundant  fertility;  and  which,  therefore, 
affords  a  connecting  link  with  many  other  notices 
which  I  shall  hereafter  adduce.  Boileau,  in  his  Satires, 
speaking  of  Paris,  says  that  it  is  "  riche  pour  un  pays 
de  Cocagne; "  and  Boyer  (Dictionnaire  Francois) 
explains  the  words,  "pays  de  Cocagne"  by  "  Pays 
fertile  et  abondant  ou  on  fait  grand  chere." 

If,  then,  as  I  think  cannot  well  be  doubted,  the 
phrase  was  used  for  any  place  where  luxury  was 
great  and  universal,  we  should  expect  that  it  would 
be  appropriated  in  an  especial  manner  to  great  cities; 
and  of  this,  as  will  be  seen,  we  have  many  instances. 
Tims  Halliwell,  to  mention  one  such  instance,  quotes 
a  ballad,  preserved  in  the  Roxburgh  Collection,  enti- 
tled "  An  Invitation  to  Lubberland — the  Land  of 
Cocaigne,"  and  adds  that  Lubberland  was  a  burlesque 
name  for  London.  Now,  if  it  be  granted  that 
Cockaigne  was  ever  used  as  a  nickname  for  London, 
it  will  not  be  hard  to  believe  that  Cockney  might  be 


used  as  a  nickname  for  those  who  dwelt  there.  And 
so  the  following  passages  demonstrate,  where  the 
name  is  evidently  so  used,  and  without  any  inference 
deducible  from  them,  whether  the  appellation  was  at 
first,  as  in  after  times,  a  term  of  contempt.  Cam- 
den, in  his  "  Remains,"  gives  some  lines,  attributed  to 
Hugh  Bigot,  and  applies  them  directly  to  London 
and  its  inhabitants.    He  says, — 

"  Were  I  in  my  Castle  of  Bungey 
Upon  the  river  of  Waveney, 

I  would  ne  care  for  the  King  of  Cokeney."  , 
And  Dugdale,  in  his  "  Origines  Judiciales,"  gives  a 
long  and  interesting  account  of  a  festival  enacted  at 
Christmas-time  by  the  benchers  and  barristers  of  the 
Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  which  entertainment 
the  leading  character  was  termed  the  King  of  Cock- 
neys,— a  festival  the  more  curious  from  its  remarkable 
analogy  with  that  of  the  Cocagna  at  Naples,  from 
whence  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  have  been 
copied  in  name  no  less  than  in  character.  It  is, 
indeed,  not  a  little  striking  in  what  an  Italian  garb 
are  almost  all  the  lighter  pieces  of  entertainment  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  and  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  our  poets  and  imaginative 
writers  ever  looking  to  Italy  as  the  bright  land  of 
their  dreams  and  imaginings,  and  weaving  their 
poetic  fancies,  masques,  and  interludes,  upon  a  pattern 
singularly  Italian.  The  account  Dugdale  gives  is  so 
curious  that  I  shall  venture  to  quote  it  at  some 
length.  It  seems  that  it  was  usual  at  such  festivals 
to  choose  some  one  as  King  of  the  Revels — much  as 
even  now,  in  the  games  of  Twelfth-Night,  our  children 
are  in  the  habit  of  "  drawing  for  King  and 
Queen."  In  order  that  the  young  gentlemen  should 
learn  to  go  through  the  ceremonies  properly,  the 
Marshal  was  ordered  to  sit  as  King  on  New  Year's 
Day,  and  to  have  like  service  on  Christmas-day,  and 
the  Master  of  the  Revels  was  to  supply  the  Marshal's 
place  during  dinner  time. 

He  adds : 

"Moreover  the  King  of  Cockneys  on  Childermas 
Day  should  sit  and  have  due  service,  and  that  he,  and 
all  his  officers,  should  use  honest  manner,  and  good 
order  without  any  waste  or  destruction-making'  in  wine 
brawn,  chely,  or  other  vitails ;  and  also  that  he  and  his 
marshall-buttler  and  constable-marshall  should  have 
their  lawful  and  honest  commandements  by  delivery 
of  the  officers  of  Christmas,  and  that  the  said  King  of 
Cockneys,  ne  none  of  his  officers,  medyl  neither  in  the 
buttery  nor  in  the  stuard  of  Christmas  his  office,  upon 
pain  of  405.  for  every  such  meddling." 

While,  in  order  that  there  should  be  no  tumult  or 
confusion,  it  was  enjoined, 

"  That  Jack  Strata  and  all  his  adherents  should 
thenceforth  be  utterly  banisht,  and  no  more  be  used 
in  this  house." 

It  is  not  clear  what  was  the  precise  office  of  the 
King  of  Cockneys.  It  may  be,  that  he  occupied  the 
place  of  the  St.  George  in  other  similar  page- 
ants ;  and  that  Jack  Straw  was  banished  as  an  anti- 
masque,  or  representative  of  popular  and  plebeian 
ceremony,  as  the  King  of  Cockneys  was  of  the 
higher  and  more  aristocratic  classes.  Such  perform- 
ances were,  it  is  well  known,  very  common  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth,  and  James  I.,  and 
one  of  them  has  this  additional  interest  as  the  origin 
of  a  performance,  of  a  higher  and  very  different 
cast,  once  the  most  popular  of  its  kind,  and  still  never 
to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  had  the  happiness 
to  share  in  it  or' witness  it.  In  January  1564-5,  the 
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boys  of  the  "  grammer  skolle'"  of  Westminster  enacted 
a  Christmas  interlude  ;  and,  in  1573,  the  "  children  of 
Westminster"  performed  another,  entitled  "  Truth, 
Faithfulness,  and  Mercy."  These  simple  amusements 
were  the  glorious  ancestors  of  the  well-known  "  West- 
minster Plays,"  which  all  those  who  have  seen 
them  will  be  glad  to  learn  are  not  doomed  to  share 
(as  was  reported)  the  fate  of  Eton  Montem. 

The  connexion  between  Lubberland  and  the  land  of 
Cockneys  was  probably  in  the  mind  of  Shakspere 
when  he  was  writing  "  Twelfth-night,"  for  in  the 
fourth  act  he  makes  the  Clown  say  : — "  Vent  my 
folly  !  I  am  afraid  this,  great  lubber  the  world  will 
prove  a  Cockney,  " — a  phrase  not  in  itself  very 
intelligible,  and  which  has  led  to  a  curious 
suggested  alteration  of  the  words  on  the  part  of  one 
of  his  late  editors,  who,  supposing  the  Clown  to  be 
laughing  at  the  magniloquent  language  of  Sebastian, 
would  have  him  say,  "  I  am  afraid  this  great 
lubberly  ivord  will  prove  a  Cockney. "  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  the  application  may  easily  be 
that  suggested  here. 

And  so  much  of  the  word  Cockney,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  is  derived ffrom  Cocagna,  or  at  least  con- 
nected with  it.  On  the  other  name  for  Londoners, 
alluded  to  before,  namely,  those  who  are  "  bom  within 
the  sound  of  Bow  bells,"  it  may  be  remarked  that, 
though  not  a  very  ancient  nickname,  it  is  by  no 
means  one  of  modern  origin.  The  daughter  of 
Touchstone,  in  the  comedy  of  "  Eastward  Hoe," 
printed  in  1605,  says  she  used  to  "  stop  her  ears  at 
the  sound  of  Bow  bells,  lest  she  should  be  thought  a 
Cockney  ;"  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  call  those  who 
were  born  within  their  range  "  Bow-bell-suckers." 
The  phrase  may  have  arisen  from  Bow  Church 
having  been  one  of  the  most  central  places  of  the 
city  of  London,  or  from  the  importance  of  the  acts 
immemcrially  performed  in  it.  The  Bell  of  Bow  is 
celebrated  in  the  early  history  of  the  city.  In  1469, 
there  was  an  order,  that  the  bell  should  be  rung  every 
night  at  nine  of  the  clock  ;  and  we  know  from  Stow, 
that  one  Donne,  an  opulent  mercer,  bequeathed,  in 
1472,  two  tenements  in  Hosier  Lane  for  its  due  main- 
tenance ;  while  some  satirical  verses  are  preserved,  in 
which  the  apprentices  complained  of  the  late  ringing 
of  the  bell  which  was  to  suspend  their  labours  for  the 
day.    They  complain  to  the  ringer  : — 

"  Clarke  of  the  Bow  bell,  with  the  yellow  locks, 
For  thy  late  ringing  thy  head  shall  have  knocks." 

And  the  Clerk  replies  : — 

"  Children  of  Chepe,  hold  you  all  still, 

Tor  you  shall  have  the  Bow  bell  rung  at  your  will." 
(  To  be  continued.) 

FRANK  FAIRLEGH  ; 

OR,  OLD  COMPANIONS  IN  NEW  SCENES.1 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

TEARS  AND  SMILES. 

Reading  law  did  not  get  on  very  well  that  day,  De 
Lolme  on  the  Constitution  might  have  been  a  medical 
treatise  for  aught  I  knew  to  the  contrary,  Blackstone 
a  work  on  geology.  After  a  prolonged  struggle  to 
compel  my  attention,  from  which  I  did  not  desist 
until  I  became  suddenly  aware  that  for  the  last  half- 
hour  I  had  been  holding  one  of  the  above-named 
ornaments  to  the  profession  the  wrong  way  upwards, 
I  relinquished  the  matter  as  hopeless,  and,  pulling  my 

(1)  Continued  from  p.  38. 


hat  over  my  brows,  sallied  forth,  and  turned  my 
moody  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  cottage.  Feeling 
unwilling  in  my  then  humour  to  encounter  any  of  its 
inmates,  I  walked  round  to  the  back  of  the  house, 
and  throwing  open  the  window  of  a  small  room, 
which  was  dignified  by  the  name  of  the  study,  and 
dedicated  to  my  sole  use  and  behoof,  I  leaped  in,  and, 
closing  the  sash,  flung  myself  into  an  easy  chair, 
where,  again  involuntarily  resuming  the  same  train  of 
thought,  I  gave  myself  up  a  prey  to  unavailing 
regrets.  On  my  way  I  had  encountered  Freddy 
Coleman  going  to  shoot  wild  fowl,  and  he  had  accosted 
me  with  the  following  agreeable  remark, — "  Why, 
Frank,  old  boy,  you  look  as  black  as  a  crow  at  a 
funeral, — I  can't  think  what  ails  you  all  to-day.  I  met 
Harry  Oaklands  just  now,  seeming  as  if  the  Bank 
had  failed  ;  so  I  told  him  your  sister  was  going  to 
marry  Lawless,  just  to  cheer  him  up  a  bit,  and  show 
him  the  world  was  all  alive  and  merry,  when  off  he 
marched  without  saying  a  word,  looking  more  grumpy 
than  ever." 

"  Why  did  you  tell  him  what  was  not  true  ? "  was 
my  reply. 

"  Oh!  for  fun;  besides,  you  know,  it  may  be  true, 
for  any  thing  we  can  tell,"  was  the  unsatisfactory 
rejoinder. 

In  order  the  better  to  enable  the  reader  to  under- 
stand what  is  to  follow,  I  must  make  him  acouainted 
with  the  exact  locale  of  the  den  or  study  to  which  I 
have  just  introduced  him.  Let  him  imagine,  then,  a 
small,  but  very  pretty  little  drawing-room,  opening 
into  a  conservatory  of  such  minute  dimensions,  that 
it  was  in  point  of  fact  little  more  than  a  closet  with 
glazed  sides  and  a  sky- light;  this  again  opened  into 
the  study,  from  which  it  was  divided  by  a  green  baize 
curtain,  consequently  it  was  very  possible  for  any  one 
to  overhear  in  one  room  all  that  passed  in  the  other, 
or  even  to  hold  a  conversation  with  a  person  in  the 
opposite  apartment.  Seeing,  however,  was  out  of  the 
question,  as  the  end  of  a  high  stand  of  flowers  inter- 
vened,— purposely  so  placed,  to  enable  me  to  lie  perdu 
in  the  event  of  any  visitors  calling  to  whom  I  might 
be  unwilling  to  reveal  myself.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, the  possibility  of  any  one  in  the  drawing-room 
seeing  me  was  wholly  precluded,  by  reason  of  the 
curtain  already  mentioned  being  partially  drawn. 

I  had  not  remained  long  in  thought  when  my 
reverie  was  disturbed  by  some  one  entering-  the 
outer  room  and  closing  the  door.  The  peculiar  rus- 
tle of  a  lady's  dress  informed  me  that  the  intruder 
was  of  the  gentler  sex  ;  and  the  sound  of  the  footstep, 
so  light  as  to  be  scarcely  audible,  could  proceed  from 
no  other  inmate  of  the  cottage  but  Fanny. 

Even  with  the  best  intentions,  one  always  feels  a 
degree  of  shame  in  playing  the  eaves-dropper ;  a 
natural  sense  of  honour  seems  to  forbid  us,  unnoticed 
ourselves,  to  remark  the  actions  of  others;  yet  so  anxious 
was  I,  if  possible,  to  gain  some  clue  to  the  state  of  my 
sister's  affections,  that  I  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  slightly  changing  my  position,  so  that,  con- 
cealed by  a  fold  of  the  curtain,  and  peeping  between 
two  of  the  tallest  camellias,  I  could  command  a  view 
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of  the  drawing-room.  My  ears  had  not  deceived  me; 
on  the  sofa,  up  to  which  she  had  drawn  a  small 
writing-table,  was  seated  Fanny ;  her  elbow  was  sup- 
ported by  the  table  before  her,  and  her  head  rested 
on  one  of  her  little  white  hands,  which  was  hidden 
amid  the  luxuriant  tresses  of  her  sunny  hair.  Her 
countenance,  which  was  paler  than  usual,  bore  traces 
of  tears.  After  remaining  in  this  attitude  for  a  few 
moments,  motionless  as  a  statue,  she  raised  her  head, 
and  throwing  back  her  curls  from  her  face,  opened 
the  writing-case,  and  wrote  a  hurried  note ;  but  her 
powers  of  composition  appearing  to  fail  her  before 
she  reached  the  conclusion,  she  paused,  and,  with  a 
deep  sigh,  drew  from  a  fold  in  her  dress  a  letter, 
which  I  instantly  recognised  as  the  remarkable 
document  produced  by  the  joint  talents  of  Lawless 
and  Coleman.  As  she  perused  this  original  manu- 
script, a  smile,  called  forth  by  the  singular  nature  of 
its  contents,  played  for  an  instant  over  her  expressive 
features,  but  was  instantly  succeeded  by  an  expres- 
sion of  annoyance  and  regret. 

At  this  moment  a  heavy  footstep  sounded  in  the 
passage,  and  Fanny  had  scarcely  time  to  conceal  her 
letter  ere  the  door  was  thrown  open  and  Harry 
Oaklands  entered. 

The  change  of  light  was  so  great  on  first  coming 
into  the  room  out  of  the  open  air,  that,  not  until  the 
servant  had  withdrawn,  after  saying  "  You  will  find 
Mr.  Fairlegh  in  the  study,  sir,"  was  Harry  able  to 
perceive,  that,  excepting  himself,  Fanny  was  the  sole 
occupant  of  the  apartment. 

"  I  hope  I  am  not  disturbing  you,"  he  began,  after 
an  awkward  pause,  during  which  his  cheek  had 
flushed,  and  then  again  grown  pale  as  marble.  "  The 
servant  told  me  I  should  find  Frank  here  alone,  and 
that  you  and  Mrs. Fairlegh  were  out  walking." 

"  Mamma  is  gone  to  see  the  poor  boy  who  broke 
his  leg  the  other  day ;  but  I  had  a  little  headache, 
and  she  would  not  let  me  go  with  her." 

"  And  Frank?" 

"  Frank  went  out  soon  after  breakfast,  and  has  not 
yet  returned ;  I  think  he  said  he  was  going  to  the 
Hall, — he  wanted  to  find  some  book  in  the  library, 
I  fancy, — I  wonder  you  did  not  meet  him." 

"  I  have  not  been  at  home  lately ;  my  father 
carried  me  off  to  look  at  a  farm  he  thinks  of  pur- 
chasing; but,  as  Frank  is  out,  I  will  not  interrupt 
you  longer;  I  dare  say  I  shall  meet  him  in  my  way 
back.    Good — good  morning  !  " 

So  saying,  he  took  up  his  hat,  and  turned  abruptly 
to  leave  the  room.  Apparently,  however,  ere  he 
reached  the  door,  some  thought  came  across  him 
which  induced  him  to  relinquish  this  design,  for  he 
stood  irresolutely  for  a  moment,  with  the  handle  in 
his  hand,  and  then  returned,  saying,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  No,  I  cannot  do  it ! — Fanny,"  he  continued, 
speaking  rapidly,  as  if  mistrusting  his  self-control, 
"  I  am  going  abroad  to-morrow  ;  we  may  not  meet 
again  for  years,  perhaps  (for  life  and  death  are 
strangely  intermingled)  we  may  meet  in  this  world 
no  more, — sinee  you  were  a  child  we  have  lived  to- 
gether like  brotksr  and  sister,  and  I  cannot  leave 


you  without  saying  good-bye, — without  expressing  a 
fervent  wish,  that  in  the  lot  you  have  chosen  for 
yourself  you  may  meet  with  all  the  happiness  you 
anticipate  and  which  you  so  well  deserve." 

"  Going  abroad?"  repeated  Fanny,  mechanically, 
as  if  stunned  by  this  unexpected  intelligence. 

"  Yes ;  I  start  for  the  Continent  early  to-morrow 
morning :  you  know  I  am  always  alarmingly  hasty 
in  my  movements,"  he  added,  with  a  faint  attempt  at 
a  smile. 

"  It  must  be  on  account  of  your  health,"  exclaimed 
Fanny,  quickly.  "Ah  I"  she  continued,  with  a  start, 
as  if  an  adder  had  stung  her,  "  that  fearful  leap  you 
took  to  save  me  —  the  exertion  was  too  much  for 
you ;  I  knew  —  I  felt  at  the  time  it  would  be  so  ; 
better,  far  better  had  I  perished  in  that  dark  river, 
than  that  you  should  have  endangered  your  valuable 
life." 

"  Indeed,  it  is  not  so,  Fanny,"  replied  Oaklands 
kindly,  and,  taking  her  hand,  he  led  her  to  the  sofa, 
for  she  trembled  so  violently,  it  was  evident  she  could 
scarcely  stand,  "  I  am  regaining  strength  daily,  and 
Ellis  will  tell  you  that  complete  change  of  scene  and 
air  is  the  best  thing  for  me." 

"  Is  that  really  all?"  inquired  Fanny  ;  "  but  why 
then  go  so  suddenly  ?  Think  of  your  father  ;  surely 
it  will  be  a  great  shock  to  Sir  John." 

"  I  cannot  stay  here,"  replied  Harry,  impetuously, 
"  it  would  madden  me."  The  look  of  surprise  and 
alarm  with  which  Fanny  regarded  him  led  him  to 
perceive  the  error  he  had  committed,  and,  fearful  of 
betraying  himself,  he  added  quickly,  "  You  must 
make  allowance  for  the  morbid  fancies  of  an  in- 
valid, proverbially  the  most  capricious  of  mortals. 
Six  weeks  ago  I  was  in  quite  as  great  a  hurry  to 
reach  this  place  as  I  now  am  to  get  away  from  it — " 
he  paused,  sighed  deeply,  and  then,  with  a  degree  of 
self-control  for  which  I  had  scarcely  given  him  credit, 
added,  in  a  cheerful  tone,  "  But  I  will  not  thrust 
my  gloomy  imaginings  upon  you ;  nothing  dark  or 
disagreeable  should  be  permitted  to  cloud  the  fair 
prospect  which  to-day  has  opened  before  you.  You 
must  allow  me,"  he  continued,  in  a  calm  voice,  though 
the  effort  it  cost  him  to  preserve  composure  must  have 
been  extreme, — "you  must  allow  me  the  privilege 
of  an  old  friend,  and  let  me  be  the  first  to  tell  you 
how  sincerely  I  hope  that  the  rank  and  station  which 
will  one  day  be  yours, — rank  which  you  are  so  well 
fitted  to  adorn, — may  bring  you  all  the  happiness  you 
imagine." 

"  Happiness,  rank,  and  station  ? — May  I  ask  to 
what  you  refer,  Mr.  Oaklands?"  replied  Fanny, 
colouring  crimson. 

"  I  may  have  been  premature  in  my  congratu- 
lations," replied  he ;  "I  would  not  distress  or  annoy 
you  for  the  world  ;  but  under  the  circumstances — this 
being  probably  the  only  opportunity  I  may  have  of 
expressing  the  deep  interest  I  must  always  feel  in 
every  thing  that  relates  to  your  happiness — I  may 
surely  be  excused ;  I  felt  I  could  not  leave  you  with- 
out telling  you  this." 

"  You  are  labouring  under  some  extraordinary 
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delusion,  Mr.  Oaklands,"  rejoined  Fanny,  turning 
away  her  face,  and  speaking  very  quickly  ;  "pray  let 
this  snhject  be  dropped." 

"  You  trifle  with  me,"  replied  Oaklands,  sternly, 
his  self-control  rapidly  deserting  him,  -f  and  you 
know  not  the  depth  of  the  feelings  you  are  sporting 
with.  Is  it  a  delusion  to  believe  that  you  are  the 
affianced  bride  of  George  Lawless?" 

As  he  spoke,  Fanny  turned  her  soft  blue  eyes  upon 
him  with  an  expression  which  must  have  pierced  him 
to  the  very  soul, — it  was  not  of  anger, — it  was  not 
exactly  of  sorrow;  but  it  was  a  look  in  which 
wounded  pride  at  his  having  for  a  moment  believed 
such  a  thing  possible  was  blended  with  tender  re- 
proach for  his  having  thus  misunderstood  her.  The 
former  feeling,  however,  was  alone  distinguishable, 
as,  drawing  herself  up  with  an  air  of  quiet  dignity, 
which  gave  a  character  of  severity  to  her  pretty  little 
features,  of  which  I  could  scarcely  have  believed 
them  capable,  she  replied,  "  Since  Mr.  Lawless  has 
not  had  sufficient  delicacy  to  preserve  his  own  secret, 
it  is  useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  do  so ;  therefore,  as 
you  are  aware  that  he  has  done  me  the  honour  of 
offering  me  his  hand,  in  justice  to  myself  I  now 
inform  you  that  it  is  an  honour  which  I  have  de- 
clined, and,  with  it,  all  chance  of  attaining  that 'rank 
and  station'  on  which  you  imagined  I  had  placed  my 
hopes  of  happiness.  You  will,  perhaps,  excuse  me," 
she  added,  rising  to  leave  the  room;  "these  events 
have  annoyed  and  agitated  me  much." 

"Stay!"  exclaimed  Oaklands,  springing  up  im- 
petuously, "  Fanny,  for  Heaven's  sake,  wait  one 
moment!  Am  I  dreaming?  or  did  I  hear  you  say 
that  you  had  refused  Lawless?" 

"  I  have  already  told  you  that  it  is  so,"  she  replied; 
"  pray  let  me  pass  ;  you  are  presuming  on  your  privi- 
leges as  an  old  friend." 

"  Bear  with  me  for  one  moment,"  pleaded  Oak- 
lands, in  a  voice  scarcely  audible  from  emotion. 
"  You  have  not  refused  him  out  of  any  mistaken 
notions  of  generosity  arising  from  difference  of  sta- 
tion ?  In  a  word — for  I  must  speak  plainly,  though 
at  the  risk  of  distressing  you — do  you  love  him  ?" 

"  Really — "  began  Fanny,  again  attempting  to  quit 
the  room,  and  turning  first  red,  then  pale,  as  Oak- 
lands still  held  his  position  between  her  and  the  door. 

"Oh!  pardon  me,"  he  continued  in  the  same 
broken  voice,  "  deem  me  presuming — mad — what  you 
will ;  but  as  you  hope  for  happiness  here  or  hereafter, 
answer  me  this  one  question — Do  you  love  him?"  - 

"  No,  I  do  not,"  replied  Fanny,  completely  sub- 
dued by  the  violence  of  his  emotion. 

"Thank  God!"  murmured  Oaklands,  and  sinking 
into  a  chair,  tho  strong  man,  overcome  by  this  sudden 
revulsion  of  feeling,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and 
wept  like  a  child.  There  is  no  sight  so  affecting  as 
that  of  manhood's  tears.  It  seems  natural  for  a 
woman's  feelings  to  find  vent  in  weeping ;  and,  though 
all  our  sympathies  are  enlisted  in  her  behalf,  we  deem 
it  an  April  shower,  which  we  hope  to  see  ere  long 
give  place  to  the  sunshine  of  a  smile ;  but  tears  are 
foreign  to  the  sterner  nature  of  man,  and  any  emotion 


powerful  enough  to  call  them  forth  indicates  a  depth 
and  intensity  of  feeling  which,  like  the  Sirocco  of  the 
Desert,  carries  all  before  it  in  its  resistless  fury. 
Fanny  must  have  been  more  than  woman  if  she 
could  have  remained  an  unmoved  spectator  of  Harry 
Oaklands's  agitation. 

Apparently  relinquishing  her  intention  of  quit- 
ting the  room,  she  stood  with  her  hands  clasped, 
regarding  him  with  a  look  of  mixed  interest  and 
alarm ;  but  as  his  broad  chest  rose  and  fell,  con- 
vulsed by  the  sobs  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
repress,  she  drew  nearer  to  him,  exclaiming, 

"  Mr.  Oaklands,  are  you  ill  ?  Shall  I  ring  for  a  glass 
of  water  ?"  Then,  finding  he  was  unable  to  ans  wer  her, 
completely  overcome,  she  continued,  "  Oh  !  what  is 
all  this?  what  have  I  said?  what  have  I  done? 
Harry,  speak  to  me ; — tell  me,  are  you  angry  with 
me?"  and  laying  her  hand  gently  on  his  shoulder, 
she  gazed  up  in  his  face  with  a  look  of  the  most 
piteous  entreaty. 

Her  light  touch  seemed  to  recall  him  to  himself, 
and,  uncovering  his  face,  he  made  a  strong  effort 
to  regain  composure,  which  after  a  moment  or  two 
appeared  attended  with  success ;  and  taking  her 
hand  betwreen  his  own,  he  said,  with  a  faint  smile, — 
"I  have  frightened  you,  —  have  I  net?  The 
last  time  I  shed  tears  was  at  my  Mother's  funeral, 
and  I  had  never  thought  to  weep  again  ;  but  what 
pain  of  body  and  anguish  of  mind  were  powerless  to 
accomplish,  joy  has  effected  in  an  instant.  This 
must  all  seem  very  strange  to  you,  dear  Fanny  ; 
even  I  myself  am  surprised  at  the  depth  and  vehe- 
mence of  my  own  feelings ;  but  if  you  knew  the 
agony  of  mind  I  have  undergone  since  the  night  of 

that  hateful  charade  Fannv,  did  it  never  occur 

to  you  that  I  loved  you  with  a  love  different  to  that 
of  a  brother  ?" 

As  she  made  no  reply,  merely  turning  away  her 
head,  while  a  blush,  faint  as  the  earliest  glance  of 
young-eyed  Morning,  mantled  on  her  cheek,  he  con- 
tinued, "Yes,  Fanny,  I  have  known  and  loved  you 
from  childhood,  and  your  affection  has  become,  un- 
consciously as  it  were,  one  of  the  strongest  ties  that 
render  life  dear  to  me  ;  still  I  frankly  confess,  that 
till  the  idea  of  your  loving  another  occurred  to  me, 
I  was  blind  to  the  nature  of  my  own  affection. 
To  be  with  you,  to  see  and  talk  to  you  daily,  to 
cultivate  your  talents,  to  lead  you  to  admire  the 
beauties  that  I  admired,  to  take  interest  in  the  pur- 
suits which  interested  me,  was  happiness  enough, — 
I  wished  for  nothing  more.  Then  came  that  business 
of  the  duel,  and  the  affectionate  kindness  with  which 
you  forestalled  my  every  wish  ;  the  delicate  tender- 
ness and  ready  tact  which  enabled  you  to  be  more 
than  a  daughter — a  guaidian  angel— to  my  father,  in 
the  davs  of  his  heavy  sorrow, — sorrow  which  my  un-  1 
governed  passions  had  brought  upon  his  grey  head, — 
all  these  things  endeared  you  to  me  still  more.  Next 
followed  a  period  of  estrangement  and  separation, 
during  which,  as  I  now  see,  an  undefined  craving  for 
your  society  preyed  upon  my  spirits,  and,  as  I  verily 
believe,  retarded  my  recovery.    Hence,  the  moment 
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I  felt  the  slightest  symptom  of  returning  health,  my 
determination  to  revisit  Heathfield.  When  we  again 
met,  I  fancied  you  were  ill  and  out  of  spirits." 

"  It  was  no  fancy,"  murmured  Fanny,  in  a  low 
voice,  as  though  thinking  aloud. 

"  Indeed  !"  questioned  Harry  ,  "  and  will  you  not 
tell  me  the  cause  ?" 

"  Presently ;  I  did  not  mean  to  speak — to  inter- 
rupt you." 

"My  sole  wish  and  occupation,"  he  continued, 
"was  to  endeavour  to  interest  and  amuse  you,  and 
to  restore  your  cheerfulness,  which  I  believed  the 
anxiety  and  fatigue  occasioned  by  my  illness  to  have 
banished;   and  I  flattered  myself  I  was  in  some 
degree  succeeding,  when  Lawless's  arrival,  and  his 
openly-professed  admiration  of  you,  seemed  to  change 
the  whole  current  of  my  thoughts, — nay,  my  very 
nature  itself.    I  became  sullen  and  morose  ;  and  the 
feeling  of  dislike  with  which  I  beheld  Lawless's 
attentions  to  you  gradually  strengthened  to  a  deep 
and  settled  hatred ;  it  was  only  by  exercising  the 
most  unceasing  watchfulness  and  self-control  that  I 
kept  myself  from  quarrelling  with  him;  but  so  en- 
grossed was  I  by  the  painful  interest  I  felt  in  all  that 
was  passing  around  me,  that  I  never  gave  myself 
time  to  analyze  my  feelings;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
night  of  the  charade  that  I  became  fully  aware  of 
their  true  character;  it  was  not  till  then  that  I  learnt 
that  happiness  could  not  exist  for  me,  unless  you 
shared  it,    Conceive  my  wretchedness  when,  at  the 
very  moment  in  which  this  conviction  first  dawned 
unon  me,  I  saw  from  Lawless's  manner,  that  in  his 
attentions  to  you  he  was  evidently  in  earnest,  and 
that,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  you  were  disposed  to 
receive  those  attentions  favourably.    My  mind  was 
instantly  made  up ;  I  only  waited  till  events  should 
prove  whether  my  suspicions  were  correct,  and,  feel- 
ing utterly  unfit  to  endure  the  sight  of  Lawless's 
happiness,  in  case  of  their  turning  out  so,  determined 
immediately  to  start  for  the  Continent.    Frank,  who, 
taxing  me  with  my  wretched  looks,  elicited  from  me 
an  avowal  of  the  truth,  told  me  Lawless  was  about'to 
make  you  an  offer;  Coleman  (probably  in  jest,  but  it 
chimed  in  too  well  with  my  own  fears  for  me  to  dream 
of  doubting  him)  that  it  had  been  accepted.  The 
rest  you  know.    And  now,  Fanny,"  he  continued, 
his  voice  again  trembling  from  the  excess  of  his 
anxiety,  "  if  you  feel  certain  that  you  can  never 
bring  yourself  to  look,  upon  me  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a  brother,  I  will  adhere  to  my  determination 
of  leaving  England,  and  trust  to  time  to  reconcile  me  to 
my  fate  ;  but  if  by  waiting,  months,  nay,  years,  I  may 
hope  one  day  to  call  you  my  own,  gladly  will  I  do  so 
— gladly  will  I  submit  to  any  conditions  you  may 
impose.    My  happiness  is  in  your  hands.    Tell  me, 
dear  Fanny,  must  I  go  abroad  to-morrow?" 

And  what  do  you  suppose  she  told  him,  reader? 
That  he  must  go  ?  Miss  Martineau  would  have  highly 
approved  of  her  doing  so,  eo  would  the  late  Poor- 
law  Commissioners,  and  so  would  many  a  modern 
Draco,  who,  with  the  life-blood  that  should  have 
gone  to  warm  his  own  stony  heart,  scribbles  a  code 


to  crush  the  kindly  pffeetions  and  genial  home-sym- 
pathies of  his  fellow-men.  But  Fanny  was  no  female 
philosopher  ;   she   was  only  a  pure,  true-hearted, 
trustful,  loving  woman :    and  so  she  gave  him  to 
understand  that  he  need  not  set  out  on  his  travels, 
thereby  losing  a  fine  opportunity  of  "regenerating 
society,"  and  vindicating  the  dignity  of  her  sex. 
And  this  was  not  all  she  told  him  either  ;  for,  having 
by  his  generous  frankness  won  her  confidence,  he 
succeeded  in  gaining  from  her  the  secret  of  her  young 
existence, — a  secret  which,  an  hour  before,  she  would 
have  braved  death  in  its  most  horrible  form  rather 
than  reveal.    And  then  her  happy  lover  learned  how 
her  affection  for  him,  springing  up  in  the  pleasant 
days  of  childhood,  had  grown  with  her  growth,  and 
strengthened  with  her  strength,  until  it  became  a 
deep  and  all-absorbing  passion, — the  great  reality  of 
her  spirit-life ;  for  love  such  as  hers,  outstripping  the 
bounds  of  time,  links  itself  even  with  our  hopes 
beyond  the  grave ; — how,  when  he  lay  stretched 
upon  the  bed  of  suffering,  oscillating  between  life  and 
death,  the  bitter  anguish  that  the  thought  of  separa- 
tion occasioned  her,  enlightened  her  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  her  feelings  ; — how,  as  his  recovery  pro- 
gressed, to  watch  over  him,  and  minister  to  his 
comfort,  was  happiness  beyond  expression  to  her; — 
how,  when  he  left  the  cottage,  everything  seemed 
changed  and  dark,  and  a  gulf  appeared  to  have 
interposed  between  them,  which  she  deemed  im- 
passable ; — how,  in  the  struggle  to  conceal,  and,  if 
possible,  conquer  her  attachment,   she  studiously 
avoided  all  intercourse  with  him,    and   how  the 
struggle  ended  in  the  loss  of  health  and  spirits  ; — 
how,  during  his  absence,  she  felt  it  a  duty  still  to 
bear  up  against  these  feelings  of  despair,  and  to 
endure  her  sad  lot  with  patient  resignation,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  some  degree,  till  his  return  once  again 
rendered  all  her  efforts  fruitless  ; — and  how  she  then 
avoided  him  more  studiously  than  before,  although 
she  saw,  and  sorrowed  over,  the  evident  pain  her 
altered  manner  caused  him ; — and  how,  always  fear- 
ing lest  he  should  question  her  as  to  her  changed 
behaviour,  and  by  word  or  sign  she  should  betray  the 
deep  interest  she  felt  in  him,  she  had  gladly  availed 
herself  of  Lawless's  attentions  as  a  means  of  avoiding 
Harry's  kind  attempts  to  amuse  and  occupy  her — 
attempts,  which  at  the  very  moment  she  was  wound- 
ing him  by  rejecting  them,  only  rendered  him  yet 
dearer  to  her; — and  how  she  had  gone  on,  thinking 
only  of  Harry  and  herself,  until  Lawless's  offer  had 
brought  her  unhappiness  to  a  climax,  by  adding  self- 
reproach  to  her  other  sources  of  annoyance.  All 
this,  and  much  more,  did  she  relate ;   for  if  her 
dimpled  mouth  did  not  frame  every  syllable,  her  tell- 
tale blushes  filled  up  the  gaps  most  eloquently. 

And  Harry  Oaklands?— Well,  he  did  nothing 
desperate  ;  but  after  his  first  transports  had  subsided 
into  a  more  deep  and  tranquil  joy,  he  sat,  with  her 
little  white  hand  clasped  in  his  own,  and  looked  into 
her  loving  eyes,  and  for  one  bright  half  hour,  two  of 
the  wanderers  in  this  vale  of  tears  were  perfectly 
and  entirely  happy. 
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PACTS    IN*  THE  EAST    ILLUSTRATIVE  OF 
SACRED  HISTORY. — No.  III. 

BY  MRS.  POSTANS. 

In  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis 
we  read  of  the  death  of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  "  in 
a  good  old  age,  an  old  man,  and  full  of  years ; "  and 
we  are  told  that  his  sons  buried  him  in  that  same 
burying-place  which,  in  the  fourth  verse  of  the 
twenty-third  chapter,  we  find  Abraham  so  anxious  to 
possess  on  the  death  of  his  wife  Sarah  at  Hebron. 
"  And  his  sons,  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  buried  him  in 
the  cave  of  Machpelah." 

The  places  of  sepulture  in  the  East  are  held  of 
much  greater  importance  than  the  palaces  of  its  cities  ; 
as  the  ancient  Egyptians  excavated  their  magnificent 
tombs,  painting  and  decorating  these  caves  at  infinite 
labour  and  expense,  inasmuch  as  they  deemed  a 
palace  but  an  inn,  a  tomb  an  everlasting  habitation. 
The  earliest  idea  of  burial  would  connect  itself  with 
natural  caverns,  when  the  art  of  structural  archi- 
tecture was  little  known  or  practised  ;  and  in  Egypt, 
from  whence  Abraham  had  come  to  Hebron,  the 
practice  of  burying  in  caves  was  universal.  The  hills 
that  surround  Thebes  absolutely  resemble  the  interior 
of  a  beehive, — every  cell  a  burial-place ;  and,  in 
riding  over  them,  my  mule  would  constantly  sidle 
away  from  a  hole  in  the  ground,  as  if  made  by  the 
burrowing  of  some  animal,  but  which  was,  in  fact,  an 
entrance  to  the  caverns  of  the  great  Necropolis. 

The  hills  of  Upper  Egypt  present  to  the  voyager  on 
the  Nile  successions  of  natural  caves;  some  used  as 
sanctuaries  for  eremites  of  old,  or  persecuted  Chris- 
tians in  later  days,  and  others  as  places  of  burial  for 
the  dead.  It  will  readily  be  understood,  that,  in  a 
country  such  as  the  East,  over  whose  plains  the  hyena 
and  the  jackal  nightly  scour,  with  loud,  fear-inspiring 
cries,  in  search  of  prey,  the  feelings  of  the  living 
would  induce  them  to  seek  places  of  security  for  the 
burial  of  their  dead;  and  nothing  could  present 
greater  than  a  natural  cave,  its  mouth  closed  by 
heavy  stones,  or  guarded,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
by  armed  men,  seated  by  night  around  a  huge  fire  of 
thorns  and  stubble.  In  Egypt  we  find  these  caves 
improved  and  decorated  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
persons  buried  therein  ;  from  the  tombs  of  the  kings, 
(a  series  of  caverns  connected  by  galleries,  and  orna- 
mented with  the  most  elaborate  and  gorgeous  fresco- 
paintings  and  granite  sarcophagi  of  the  most  exquisite 
beauty  and  gigantic  design,)  to  the  cave  filled  with 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  poor,  swarming  with  bats, 
and  its  mouth  choked  with  broken  rock,  sand,  and  the 
remnants  of  cerements.  Many  of  these  cave  burial- 
places  that  I  visited  had  been  rudely  carved,  the 
blocks  of  stone  squared  into  seats,  and  pillars  formed, 
with  here  and  there  an  ornamented  capital ;  here 
men  had  rested  and  lived,  but  in  the  inner  chamber 
was  the  pit, — the  sepulchre, — where  each  might  say, 
"  I  will  bury  my  dead  there." 

The  cave  of  Machpelah  was  not  one  of  those  found 
in  hills,  but  was  "  in  the  end  of  his  field,"  the  pro- 
perty of  Ephron,  the  son  of  Zoar.  Such  places  may 
now  be  frequently  seen  in  the  East.  Near  the  city 
of  Poonah,  I  was  cantering  my  horse  over  a  pleasant 
piece  of  ground  that  had  been  ploughed  for  crops, 
when  he  suddenly  shied,  and  swerved  from  an  open 
space  before  his  feet.  I  found  it  to  be  a  cave,  con- 
sisting of  three  chambers,  the  outer  one  sculptured 
with  the  idols  of  Hindoo  worship  (for  the  Hindoos 
burn  their  dead) ;  but  in  Egypt  or  Syria  this  cave 
of  the  field  would  have  been  a  place  of  sepulture,  and 


purchased  as  such  from  the  owner  of  the  field  in 
which  it  was  found. 

On  the  island  of  Malta,  a  place  twice  conquered 
by  the  Arabs,  I  visited  a  spot  that  instantly  brought 
to  my  memory  the  cave  of  Machpelah.  It  is  now  a 
field  six  miles  from  the  city,  and  contains  what  seems 
to  have  been  a  temple  of  huge  piled  stones,  with  rude 
altars,  and  low  square  doorways,  and  within  the  court, 
and  round  its  walls,  are  chambers  of  hewn  stone ; 
and  from  these,  as  I  saw  afterwards  in  the  govern- 
ment museum,  were  brought  human  bones  and  skulls, 
and  stone  coffins,  showing  that  here  in  "  Hagiar 
Chem"  had  men  been  buried  before  the  knowledge 
of  architecture  enabled  people  to  construct  mauso- 
leums, and  where  the  nature  of  the  ground,  itself  a 
mere  rock,  rendered  interment  in  the  soil  impossible. 
The  sepulchre  of  Hagiar  Chem  must  have  been  a 
place  of  importance  and  value,  and  princes  of  the 
land  were  probably  laid  in  its  rock  chambers  ;  for 
brought  from  it  may  be  seen  ornaments  of  gold,  and 
vases  of  antique  form,  such  as  are  found  in  the  burial- 
places  of  the  potentates  of  the  East;  and  silver, 
perhaps,  was  given  either  to  the  priests  or  to  the 
owner  of  the  field,  as  Abraham  gave  to  Ephron,  "  in 
the  audience  of  the  sons  of  Heth,  four  hundred 
shekels  of  silver,  current  money  with  the  merchant." 

In  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  at  the 
fifteenth  verse,  we  read  of  the  wells  that  the  servants 
of  Abraham  had  digged,  and  that  "  the  Philistines 
had  stopped  them,  and  filled  them  with  earth."  The 
digging  of  wells  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  services  in 
the  East,  where  flocks  and  herds  abound,  and  where 
their  owners  travel  with  them  from  place  to  place  in 
search  of  pasture,  and  where  rain  is  unknown,  or  falls 
only  at  particular  seasons.    The  digging  of  wells  and 
the  planting  of  trees  rank  as  religious  services,  as 
works  of  atonement.    A  rich  man,  whose  life  may 
have  presented  a  tissue  of  little  but  outrage  and  blood- 
shed, uses  a  large  portion  of  the  wealth  he  has 
violently  acquired  in  digging  wells,  'and  the  immense 
benefit  that  accrues  to  the  people  therefrom  gives  to 
it  the  value  of  the  most  meritorious  act.    Good  men, 
eager  in  works  of  benevolence,  in  like  manner  expend 
large  sums  in  digging  wells;  and  the  name  of  the 
finder  of  the  spring  is  generally  carved  on  a  square 
block  of  stone,  and  inserted  in  the  side  of  the  masonry. 
The  most  curious  system  for  irrigating  a  country  is 
to  be  seen  about  Kandahar,  where  wells  are  dug  at 
certain  distances  over  the  country,  and  channels  from  j 
one  to  the  other,  at  the  water  level,  are  formed  of 
masonry  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.    I  have  seen 
the  same  system  in  use  at  Ahmed-Nuggur,  in  Western 
India,  and  the  wells  are  opened  by  turn  for  the  use 
of  the  cattle. 

We  read  that  the  Philistines  had  stopped  the  wells 
dug  by  the  servants  of  Abraham,  "  and  filled  them  j 
with  earth."    This  I  have  often  seen  done  in  the 
East,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  marching  or 
encampment  of  an  enemy ;  for,  as  we  see  that  Isaac, 
so  soon  as  he  had  pitched  his  tent  in  the  valley  of 
Gerar,  "  digged  again  the  wells  of  water,"  so  can 
none  travel,  nor  encamp,  nor  halt  in  the  East,  unless 
there  be  a  well  of  water.    Whenever,  on  the  plains 
of  Cutchee,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Beloochistan,  i 
troops  marched,  the  first  object  was  to  ascertain  the 
position  of  wells,  and  arrange  the  marches  accord-  j 
ingly.    And  when  one  hill  or  desert  tribe  made  war  j, 
upon  the  other,  the  most  ready-witted  of  the  two  would  I 
cast  stones  and  earth  into  the  wells,  and  the  weary 
men,  seeking  water  and  finding  none,  would  return 
discomfited.    In  the  province  of  Cutch,  where  our 
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troops  were  employed,  the  Rnjpoots  poisoned  the 
wells  of  water  by  throwing  in  grains  of  wheat,  so  that 
many  men  and  much  cattle  died. 

We  find  in  the  twentieth  verse,  that  the'  herdsmen 
of  Gerar  did  strive  with  Isaac's  herdsmen,  saying, 
"  the  water  is  ours."  If  to  marching  armies,  opposed 
tribes,  and  wearied  travellers,  the  wells  of  the  East 
are  valuable,  how  much  more  are  they  so  to  the  flocks 
and  herds,  who  pasture  far  from  the  great  rivers,  in 
a  country  liable  to  droughts  of  terrible  duration,  the 
dews  of  heaven  alone  preserving  the  young  herb  and 
the  tender  grass  !  I  have  seen  men  strive  for  the  water 
of  wells  for  their  own  preservation,  as  well  as  for  that 
of  flocks  and  herds.  But  two  years  since,  in  a  station 
of  the  Dekkan,  drought  and  scarcity  having  made  the 
famine  sore  in  the  land  for  three  seasons,  many  of 
the  wells  dried  up,  and  the  reservoirs  were  emptied. 
Seals,  with  heavy  stones,  were  put  on  all  the  wells 
near  camp,  one  only  being  open  daily  for  two  hours, 
morning  and  evening,  and  a  pass  was  required  to 
draw  water  there,  and  each  man  could  take  but  two 
pitchers  full,  and  a  sentry  guarded  the  mouth  of  the 
well,  and  scores  of  cattle  crowded  round,  and  Japped 
the  water  that  fell  in  waste  upon  the  ground,  and  men 
"  strove  with"  and  buffeted  one  another,  to  get  first 
to  the  well.  And  the  water  of  those  wells  was  pure 
and  good  ;  but  in  the  city  was  an  old  well  that  had 
not  been  cleaned  or  used  for  many  years, — an  old 
Mohammedan  well,  richly  carved,  and  overgrown 
with  verdure,  and  the  stench  of  the  green  water  as 
one  rode  by  it — for  it  stood  at  the  turning  to  the 
"  Lall  Durwaza,"  or  Red  Gate, — caused  me  always 
to  canter  by,  heeding  nothing  of  its  beauty.  But 
soon  that  well  was  surrounded  by  men  and  cattle, 
and  they  drank  of  its  fetid  water,  and  cholera  broke 
out,  and  carried  away  many  the  famine  had  spared ; 
and  there  was  wailing  and  lamentation  in  the  fine 
old  city  of  Nizam  Shah,  until  the  rains  descended, 
the  wells  were  unsealed,  the  fountains  played,  the 
reservoirs  overflowed,  the  springing  crops  seemed  to 
laugh  with  joy,  and  men  no  longer  strove  together, 
saying,  "  the  water  is  ours." 

In  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  we  read  that  Re- 
bekah,  of  the  two  good  kids  of  the  goats  brought 
from  the  fold  by  Jacob,  "  made  savoury  meat,  such 
as  his  father  loved."    Kids  of  the  goats  form  the 
usual  animal  food  eaten  in  the  East;    the  Arabs 
always  select  it;  and  in  .the  shops  of  the  bazaars  in 
India,  in  Mohammedan  cities,  quarters  of  goats  are 
always  exposed  for  sale.     In  travelling,  whenever 
my  servants  have  had  a  more  fatiguing  march  than 
j    usual,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  order  for  them 
"  kids  of  the  goats,"  and  the  shepherds  have  brought 
them  from  the  fold  to  our  camp ;  there  a  Moham- 
medan, or  a  Dair  (outcast  Hindoo),  has  slain  them ; 
and  in  an  hour  every  palankeen-bearer,  tent-pitcher, 
j    and  camel-man,  might  be  seen  squatting  over  a  little 
fire,  kindled  between  stones,  surrounded  by  brazen 
dishes  and  cakes  of  unleavened  bread,  making  for 
j    himself  "  savoury  meat."     The  variety  of  these 
j    messes  would   surprise  those   unused    to  Eastern 
j    cookery.     Some  were  made  savoury  with  garlic, 
spices,  and  fresh  cocoa-nut  milk.    Others  preferred 
lentils  and  the  juice  of  fresh  limes,  simmered  with 
butter.    Those  who  could  afford  it,  would  use  raisins, 
blanched  almonds,  rice,  sprigs  of  fine  mace,  with 
ghee  and  sugar.     These  were  various  tastes ;  but 
j1'    that  all  found  their     meat  savoury,"  none  could 
i     doubt  who  watched  each  man  retire  from  his  little 
fire  to  some  convenient  shade,  and  there,  with  bare 
head  and  shoulders,  after  proper  ablution,  protract 


his  enjoyment  of  this  welcome  feast:  now  breaking  a 
morsel  from  his  thin  barley  cake^then  dipping  a  few 
grains  of  rice  into  his  savoury  mess,  smoothing  his 
moustache  between  each  mouthful,  and  too  well 
content  to  note  the  hungry  village  dogs,  who  came 
slyly  and  crouchingly  around,  attracted  by  this  un- 
usual fragrance  of  "  savoury  meat ;  "  and  as  the 
vegetation  of  Palestine  and  India  resemble  each 
other,  affording  similar  condiments,  it  is  probable  that 
in  manner  much  as  I  have  seen  did  the  wife  of 
Isaac  prepare  the  savoury  meat  from  the  kids  of  the 
goats  ere  she  gave  it,  "and  the  bread  which  she  had 
prepared,  into  the  hand  of  her  son  Jacob." 

In  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  the 
tenth  verse,  we  read  of; Jacob's  setting  out  from 
Beersheba  to  Haran,  and  in  the  eleventh  "  that  he 
lighted  upon  a  certain  place,  and  tarried  there  all 
night,  because  the  sun  was  set."  In  all  journeyings 
by  the  people  of  the  East,  on  foot  more  particularly, 
they  never  travel  after  sunset,  but  so  arrange  their 
march  that  they  may  arrive  at  a  town  provided  with 
a  dhurmsaulah,  or  resting-place  for  travellers,  in 
good  time  ;  or,  if  none  such  are  in  the  line,  the 
traveller  will  seek  a  hamlet,  and  having  made  his 
evening  meal,  lie  down  by  the  side  of  a  well,  or  by 
the  roots  of  a  large  tree,  drawing  entirely  over  his 
head,  feet,  and  body,  a  sheet,  which  during  the 
day  he  wears  as  a  scarf,  the  ends  perhaps  turned 
over  the  turban  to  protect  the  head  more  perfectly 
against  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  To  travel 
onwards,;  notwithstanding  the  agreeable  coolness  of 
the  night,  would  be  imminently  dangerous  in  a 
country,  not  only  foraged  over  by  animals  of  prey, 
and  glided  on  by  snakes  and  other  venomous  rep- 
tiles, but  whose  paths  and  roads  are  sometimes  beaten 
by  the  hoofs  of  steeds  bearing  those  not  bent  on 
any  very  honest  work  ; — irregular  soldiery,  perhaps, 
of  a  native  chief,  to  whom  a  gold  bracelet,  or  even 
a  good  turban,  never  comes  amiss;  or  by  the  foot- 
steps of  men  in  the  ochre-coloured  garb  of  priests, 
the  members,  perhaps,  of  a  bandit  horde.  I  have 
often  seen  an  endeavour  made  to  send  a  horse- 
keeper  some  ten  miles  distance  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  with  a  favourite  horse  that  the  rider  de- 
sired to  find  ready  for  his  morning's  canter  to  a 
pic-nic,  but  it  never  succeeded.  Cunning,  as  it 
always  does,  became  the  auxiliary  of  the  weak,  and 
the  order  was  evaded  ;  either  the  groom  started  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  while  his  master  was  from  home, 
or  else  he  would  go  a  very  little  way,  to  the  first 
village,  and  ere  daylight  drag  the  horse  on,  or  per- 
haps ride  it  to  the  required  spot,  and  his  master  was 
surprised  to  find  his  favourite  so  spiritless  on  mount- 
ing; or,  if  compelled  fairly  to  go,  I  have  seen  a  tall, 
moustached  man,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  'plead  for 
escort,  and,  if  this  was  angrily  denied,  lure  a  friend 
or  two  to  come  with  him,  on  promise  of  a  feast  of 
rice  and  kid,  and  set  out  armed  with  his  master's 
hunting-spear  and  a  heavy  club.  Fear,  indeed,  of  the 
objects  of  those  who  travel  at  night  in  the  East  is  so 
great,  that  if  by  chance  a  cultivator  is  in  his  field, 
and  hears  a  step,  he  immediately  crouches  down  to 
escape  remark;  and  the  traveller  may  cry  in  vain  for 
a  guide  at  the  gates  of  a  village,  for  no  prospect  of 
reward  will  induce  a  reply  from  any  of  its  inha- 
bitants, who  consider  that  if  neither  robbery,  nor 
murder,  nor  mutilation,  were  intended,  the  traveller 
would  have  stopped  at  the  last  place,  "and  tarried 
there  all  night,  because  the  sun  was  set."  And  we 
see  that  Jacob,  who  did  so  tarry,  "  took  stones  of 
that  place,  and  put  them  for  his  pillows,  and  lay 
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down  in  that  place  to  sleep  :" — an  arrangement  by 
no  means  uncommon  with  the  Eastern  wayfarer, 
who  on  such  a  pile  lays 'the  thick  turban,  no  longer 
required  as  a  protection  against  the  sun,  and  sleeps 
so  soundly,  that  a  caravan  of  camels  may  arrive, 
the  servants  light  their  kaliuns,  kindle  a  fire,  and 
talk  in  the  loud  tones  common  to  people  who  live  in 
the  air,  and  the  sleeper  remains  quite  unconscious 
of  the  vicinity  of  the  newcomers;  and  at  dawn,  when 
the  crows  and  minars  scream  and   chatter  tiieir 
reveille,  it  is  amusing  to  observe  how  calmly  the 
traveller  will  arise,  refold  his  turban,  settle  his  cover- 
ing on  his  shoulders,  and,  with  staff  in  one  hand 
and  kaliun  in  the  other,  quietly  go  on  his  way.  But 
we  read  in  the  eighteenth  verse  that  "Jacob  rose  up 
early  in  the  morning,  and  took  the  stone  that  he 
had  put  for  his  pillows,  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar, 
and  poured  oil  upon  the  top  of  it."    Over  the  whole 
of  India,  in  every  part  of  it  in  which  I  have  tra- 
velled, this  same  practice  of  setting  up  a  stone  as 
a  pillar,  to  mark  an  event  of  interest,  I  have  found 
universal.     In  Kattiawar,  a  large  stone  set  up  in 
the  midst  of  smaller  ones,  a  stone  rough  and  un- 
hewn, announces  that  here  in  a  fray  a  man  was 
slain.     In  Cutch,  a  heap  of  stones,  with  a  larger 
one  set  up  for  a  pillar,  with  a  hand  rudely  carved 
on  it,  recalls  the  fact  that  on  this  spot  a  woman, 
according  to  the  rites  of  her  people's  creed,  was 
burnt,  in  the  full  pride  of  her  youth  and  beauty, 
pressing  in  her  arms  the  cold  form  of  her  dead 
husband.    In  the  same  province,  a  stone  set  up  as 
a  pillar,  carved  with  a  rude  figure  of  an  armed  and 
mounted  man,  tells  the  passer-on  that  here  a  warrior 
was  slain  in  battle.     In  Sindh,  a  rough  block  of 
smaller  kind,  simply  the  largest  of  those  that  could 
be  collected  round,  but  still  set  up  as  a  pillar,  shows 
that  here  a  large  party  of  Beloochees  halted,  and 
were  refreshed.    And  on  speaking  of  one  such  pile 
to  my  servant  as  we  passed  it,  he  carelessly  replied, 
"That  means,  the  people  feasted  well,  and  were 
koosh,"  (comfortable  ;)  "  if  a  man  only  eats  a  good 
dinner,  or  finds  sweet  water,  he  sets  up  a  stone,  and 
pours  the  remains  of  the  ghee  over  it  before  he  goes 
on."    To  Jacob  no  common  event  had  occurred  :  he 
had  dreamed  a  dream  of  such  mighty  import,  that 
reverence  and  awe  took  possession  of  his  whole 
being  ;   and  to  commemorate  this,  he  set  up  the 
stone  for  a  pillar,  "  and  poured  oil  upon  the  top  of  it." 
The  practice  of  pouring  oil,  or  ghee,  over  all  stones 
of  memorial  or  worship  in  the  East  is  universal. 
Any  traveller,  having  prepared  his  meal  by  such  a 
stone,  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  anoint  it  with  oil 
before  he  goes  forward.    The  cultivator,  who  sets  a 
rudely-sculptured  stone  against  the  root  of  the  one 
green  tree  in  his  field,  to  ensure  good  crops  for  it, 
making  it  the  object  of  his  worship  as  the  symbol 
of  the  goddess  of  fertility,  smears  it  daily  with  oil 
and  cinnabar  ground  therein,  and  wreaths  it  with 
fresh  blossoms.    Attached  to  a  house  I  had  in  Cutch 
was  a  garden,  producing  quantities  of  the  ornamental 
castor  shrub,  with  its  large  crimson  nut,  together 
with  delicate  plants  bearing  the  Indian  jasmin,  with  its 
powerfully-scented  blossoms ;  and  every  day  some  poor 
woman,  the  wife  of  a  cultivator  or  a  shepherd,  would 
beg  with  low  salaam  to  be  allowed  to  gather  a  veil  full 
of  the  Mogree  blossoms  and  a  bunch  of  the  castor- 
nuts,  the  one  to  grind  for  oil,  the  others  to  be  strung 
together  on   a  line  of  spun  cotton,  wherewith  to 
anoint  and  adorn  the  pillar  of  stone  which  was  to 
them  an  altar.    And  we  observe  that  the  wayfarer 
from  Beersheba  vowed  a  vow,  and  preferred  a  pe- 


tition by  the  pillar  that  he  had  anointed,  and  having 
done  so,  "  Jacob  went  on  his  journey,  and  came 
into  the  land  of  the  people  of  the  East." 


STANISLAUS;  OE,  THE  MILL  OF  MAPJEMONT. 

The  following  narrative  was  related  by  Constantine, 
Count  Sobieski,  a  descendant  of  John  Sobieski,  king  of 
Poland,  and  who  seemed  to  have  inherited  the  spirit 
of  that  great  monarch  : — 

In  the  year  1771,  when  instigated  by  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Constantinople,  the  confederate  lords  of 
Poland  were  laying  waste  theircountry  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  perpetrating  all  kinds  of  outrage  on  the 
loyal  inhabitants,  a  plan  was  laid  for  surprising  and 
taking  the  king's  person.    Forty  conspirators  met  at 
Czetschokon,  and  in  presence  of  their  commander, 
Pulaski,  one  of  the  most  daring  of  these  rebels,  swore 
with  the  most  horrid  oaths  to  deliver  Stanislaus,  alive 
or  dead,  into  his  hands.    About  a  month  after  this 
meeting,  these  noblemen,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
assassins,  disguised  themselves  as  peasants,  and  con- 
cealing their  arms  in  waggons  of  hay  which  they 
drove  before  them,  entered  Warsaw  unsuspected.  On 
the  3d  of  September,  1771,  they  found  an  opportunity 
to  execute  their  scheme.    At  ten  o'clock   at  night 
they  placed  themselves  in  those  avenues  of  the  city 
through  which  they  knew  his  majesty  must  pass  in 
his  way  from  Villanow,  where  he  had  been  dining 
with  me.    His  carriage  was  escorted  by  four  of  his 
own  attendants  and  twelve  of  my  guards.    We  had 
scarcely  lost  sight  of  Villanow,  when  the  conspirators 
rushed  out,  and  surrounded  us,  commanding  the 
coachman  to  stop,  and  beating  down  the  men  with 
the  butt  ends  of  their  muskets.    Several  shots  were 
fired  into  the  coach  ;  one  passed  through  my  hat,  as 
I  was  getting  out,  sword  in  hand,  the  better  to  repel 
an  attack,  the  motive  of  which  I  could  not  divine.  A 
cut  across  my  right  leg,  with  a  sabre,  soon  laid  me 
under  the  wheels;  and,  whilst  I  lay  there,  I  heard  the 
shot  pouring  into  the  coach  like  hail,  and  felt  the 
villains  stepping  over  my  body  to  finish  the  murder 
of  the  king.    It  was  then  that  our  friend  Butzon, 
who  was  at  that  period  a  private  in  my  service,  stood 
between  his  sovereign  and  the  rebels.    In  an  instant 
he  received  several  balls  through  his  limbs,  and  a 
thrust  from  a  bayonet  in  his  breast,  which  cast  him, 
weltering  in  his  blood,  upon  me.    By  this  time  all 
the  persons  who  had  formed  the  escort  were  wounded 
or  dispersed.    Being  now  secure  of  their  prey,  one  of 
the  assassins  opened  the  carriage  door,  and,  with 
shocking  imprecations,  seizing  the  king  by  the  hair, 
exclaimed,  "  Tyrant,  we  have  thee  now  ;  thy  hour  is 
come!"  and  discharged  a  pistol  so  near  his  majesty's 
face  that  he  felt  the  heat  of  the  flash.    A  second 
villain  cut  him  on  the  forehead  with  a  sword,  whilst 
a  third,  wrho  was  on  horseback,  laying  hold  of  his 
collar  between  himself  and  another,  at  full  gallop 
dragged  him  along  the  ground,  all  through  the  suburbs 
of  the  city. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  outrageous  scene  some 
of  our  frighted  people  returned  with  a  detachment ; 
and  seeing  Butzon  and  me  almost  lifeless,  carried  us 
to  the  royal  palace,  where  all  was  commotion  and 
alarm.  The  foot-guards  immediately  followed  the 
track  that  the  conspirators  had  seemed  to  take.  In 
one  of  the  streets  they  found  the  king's  hat,  dyed  in 
'  blood,  and   his   pelisse,  perfectly  reticulated  with 
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bullet-holes.  This  confirmed  their  apprehensions  of 
his  death  ;  and  they  came  back,  filling  all  Warsaw 
with  dismay.  The  assassins,  meanwhile,  got  clear  of 
the  town  :  finding,  however,  that  the  king,  by  loss  of 
blood,  weakness,  and  wounds  in  his  feet,  was  not 
likely  to  exist  much  longer  in  their  manner  of  drag- 
ging him  towards  their  employer,  they  set  him  on  a 
horse,  and  redoubled  their  speed.  When  they  came 
to  the  moat  which  surrounds  Warsaw,  they  compelled 
him  to  leap  across  it.  In  the  attempt  his  horse  fell 
twice,  and,  at  the  second  fall,  broke  its  leg  ;  they  then 
compelled  him,  fainting  as  he  was  with  pain,  to  mount 
another,  and  spur  it  over.  The  conspirators  had  no 
sooner  passed  the  ditch,  than  they  threw  his  majesty 
down,  and  held  him,  whilst  Lukwaski  tore  from  his 
neck  the  ribbon  of  the  black  eagle  and  its  diamond 
cross.  Lukwaski  was  so  foolishly  sure  of  his  prisoner 
that  he  quitted  his  charge,  and  repaired  with  his 
spoils  to  Pulaski,  meaning  to  show  them  as  an  in- 
contestable proof  of  his  success.  Many  of  the  other 
plunderers  followed  his  example,  leaving  seven  only 
of  the  party,  with  Kosinski  at  their  head,  to  conduct 
the  unfortunate  Stanislaus. 

The  night  was  become  so  dark  that  they  could 
not  be  sure  of  their  way,  and  their  horses  stumbling 
at  every  step  over  stumps  of  trees,  and  hollows  in  the 
earth,  increased  their  fears  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  obliged  the  king  to  keep  up  with  them  on  foot : 
in  doing  this  he  literally  marked  his  path  with  blood, 
his  shoes  having  been  torn  off  in  the  struggle  in  the 
carriage.  Thus  they  continued,  wandering  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  round  the  skirts  of  Warsaw, 
without  any  exact  knowledge  of  their  situation.  The 
men  who  guarded  him  became,  at  length,  so  much 
afraid  that  their  prisoner  would  take  advantage  of 
these  circumstances  to  escape,  that  they  repeatedly 
called  on  Kosinski  for  orders  to  put  him  to  death. 
Kosinski  refused ;  but  their  demands  growing  more 
violent  and  imperious,  the  king  momentarily  expected 
to  receive  the  points  of  their  bayonets  in  his  breast. 

As  for  myself,  when  I  recovered  from  my  swoon, 
and  my  leg  was  bound  up,  I  felt  myself  able  to  stir ; 
and  questioning  the  officers  who  stood  about  my 
couch,  I  found  that  a  general  panic  had  seized  them. 
They  knew  not  how  to  proceed  ;  they  shuddered  at 
leaving  the  king  to  the  mercy  of  the  confederates, 
and  yet  were  fearful  by  pursuing  them  further  to 
incense  them.  I  tried  what  I  could  to  dispel  this 
last  dread.  Anxious,  at  any  rate,  to  make  another 
attempt  to  preserve  him,  though  I  could  not  ride 
myself,  I  strenuously  advised  an  immediate  pursuit 
on  horseback ;  and  that  neither  darkness  nor  danger 
should  be  permitted  to  impede  their  course.  A  little 
spirit  on  the  part  of  the  nobles  soon  brought  back 
hope  and  animation  to  the  terrified  soldiers,  and  my 
orders  were  instantly  obeyed ;  but,  I  must  add, 
almost  as  instantly  disappointed  ;  for  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  they  returned  in  despair,  showing  me  his 
majesty's  coat,  which  they  had  found  in  the  fosse. 
It  was  rent  in  several  places,  but  so  wet  with  blood, 
that  the  officer  who  presented  it  to  me  declared  it  as 
his  opinion  that  they  had  murdered  the  king  there, 
and  had  drawn  away  thebody  ;  for  by  the  light  of  the 
torches  he  could  trace  the  drops  of  blood  to  a  con- 
siderable distance. 

Meanwhile  the  king  was  driven  before  the  seven 
conspirators  so  far  into  the  wood  of  Biclaney, 
that,  not  knowing  whither  they  went,  they  came 
to  one  of  the  guardhouses,  and  to  their  extreme 
terror  were  accosted  by  a  patrol.  Four  of  the  banditti 
instantly  disappeared,  leaving  only  two  with  Kosinski ; 


who,  much  alarmed,  forced  his  prisoner  to  walk 
faster,  and  keep  a  profound  stillness.  Notwithstanding 
all  this  precaution,  they  were  challenged  by  a  second 
watch ;  and  the  other  two  men  taking  flight  left 
Kosinski  alone  with  the  king.  His  majesty  sinking 
with  pain  and  fatigue,  besought  permission  to  rest 
for  a  moment.  Kosinski  refused,  and  putting  his 
sword  to  his  heart  compelled  him  to  proceed.  The 
king  obeyed  in  silence.  As  they  walked  on,  the 
unfortunate  Stanislaus,  scarcely  able  to  drag  one 
limb  after  the  other,  observed  that  his  conductor 
gradually  seemed  to  forget  his  vigilance,  till  at  last 
he  appeared  lost  in  thought.  He  took  courage  at 
this;  and  conceiving  some  hope  he  ventured  to  say, 

"  I  see  that  you  know  not  how  to  proceed  ;  you 
cannot  but  be  aware  that  the  enterprise  in  which  you 
are  engaged,  end  how  it  will,  is  full  of  danger  to  you. 
Successful  conspirators  are  always  jealous  of  each 
other :  Pulaski  will  find  it  as  easy  to  rid  himself  of 
your  life  as  mine.  Avoid  this  danger  :  and  I  promise 
you  none  on  my  account.  Suffer  me  to  enter  the 
convent  of  Biclaney, — we  cannot  be  far  from  it ; — and 
then  do  you  provide  for  your  safety." 

Kosinski,  rendered  desperate  by  circumstances, 
replied, — 

"  No ;  I  have  sworn  ;  and  I  would  rather  sacrifice 
my  life  than  my  honour." 

They  continued  to  break  their  way  through  the 
underwood  till  they  arrived  close  to  Mariemont. 
Here  Stanislaus,  unable  to  move  another  step,  fell 
back  against  a  tree,  and  again  implored  for  one 
moment's  rest  to  recover  some  power  to  move. 
Kosinski  now  consented.  This  unexpected  act  of 
humanity  gave  his  majesty  courage  to  employ  the 
minutes  during  which  they  sat  together  in  another 
attempt  to  soften  his  heart,  and  to  convince  him  that 
the  oath  he  had  taken  was  atrocious,  and  by  no 
means  binding  to  a  brave  and  virtuous  man. 

Kosinski  heard  him  with  attention,  and  exhibited 
strong  symptoms  of  being  affected. 

"  But,"  said  he,  "  if  1  should  assent  to  what  you 
propose,  and  reconduct  you  back  to  Warsaw,  what 
will  be  the  consequence  to  me  1  I  shall  be  taken  and 
executed." 

"  I  give  you  mv  word,"  answered  the  king,  "  that 
you  shall  not  suffer  any  injury.  But,  if  you  doubt 
my  honour,  escape  while  you  can.  I  shall  find  my 
way  to  some  place  of  shelter,  and  will  direct  your 
pursuers  to  take  the  opposite  road  to  that  which  you 
may  choose."  Kosinski,  entirely  overcome,  threw 
himself  on  his  knees  before  his  majesty;  and,  im- 
ploring pardon  for  what  he  had  done,  swore  that 
from  that  hour  he  would  defend  his  king  against  all 
the  conspirators,  and  would  trust  to  his  word  for 
future  preservation.  The  king  then  directed  him  to 
seek  refuge  for  them  both  in  the  mill,  near  which 
they  were  discoursing.  Kosinski  obeyed  and  knocked, 
but  no  one  gave  answer.  He  then  broke  a  pane  of 
glass  in  the  window,  and  through  the  aperture 
begged  succour  for  a  nobleman,  who  had  been  way- 
laid by  robbers.  The  miller  refused  to  come  out,  or 
to  let  them  in,  telling  them  that  it  was  his  belief  they 
were  robbers  too,  and  if  they  did  not  go  away  he 
would  fire  on  them. 

This  dispute  had  not  long  continued,  when  the 
king  contrived  to  crawl  close  up  to  the  window,  and 
say,— 

"  My  good  friend,  if  we  were  banditti,  as  you 
suppose,  it  would  be  as  easy  for  us,  without  all  this 
parley,  to  break  into  your  house,  as  to  break  this 
pane  of  glass  ;  therefore,  if  you  would  not  incur  the 
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shame  of  suffering  a  fellow-creature  to  perish  for 
want  of  assistance,  let  us  in." 

This"  argument  prevailed,  and  the  man  admitted 
them.  After  some  trouble,  his  majesty  obtained 
writing  materials,  and  addressed  a  few  lines  to  me  at 
the  palace,  which  he  prevailed  upon  one  of  the  miller's 
sons  to  carry.  The  joy  experienced  at  the  receipt  of 
this  note  I  cannot  describe.  The  words  it  contained 
were  literally  these  : — 

"  By  the  miraculous  hand  of  Providence,  I  have 
escaped  from  the  hands  of  assassins.  I  am  now  at 
the  mill  of  Mariemont.  Send  as  soon  as  possible  and 
take  me  away.  I  am  wounded,  but  not  dangerously." 

Regardless  of  my  condition,  I  instantly  got  into  a 
carriage,  and  followed  by  a  detachment  of  horse, 
arrived  at  the  mill.  I  met  Kosinski  at  the  door, 
keeping  guard  with  his  sword  drawn.  As  he  knew 
my  person  he  admitted  me  directly.  The  king  had 
fallen  into  a  sleep,  and  lay  in  one  corner  of  the  hovel 
on  the  ground,  covered  with  the  miller's  cloak.  To 
see  the  most  virtuous  monarch  in  the  world  thus 
abused  by  his  ungrateful  subjects,  pierced  me  to  the 
heart,  and  kneeling  down  by  his  side,  I  took  hold  of 
his  hand,  and,  in  a  paroxysm  of  tears,  which  1  am 
not  ashamed  to  confess,  I  exclaimed,  "I  thank 
Almighty  God  that  I  again  see  my  sovereign  alive  !" 
These  words  struck  the  simple  family  with  amaze- 
ment ;  they  instantly  dropped  on  their  knees  before 
the  king,  whom  my  voice  had  awakened.  The  good 
Stanislaus,  graciously  thanking  them  for  their  kind- 
ness, told  the  miller  to  come  to  the  palace  the  next 
day,  when  he  would  show  him  substantial  proofs  of 
his  gratitude.  Soon  after  the  officers  of  the  detach- 
ment assisted  his  majesty  and  myself  into  the  carriage  ; 
and,  accompanied  by  Kosinski,  we  reached  Warsaw 
about  six  in  the  morning.  His  majesty  alighted  at 
the  palace,  amidst  the  joyous  shouts  of  the  people, 
"  The  king  is  alive."  Never,  whilst  I  live,  shall  I  again 
behold  such  a  scene.  The  great  gate  was  ordered  to 
be  left  open.  Every  soul  in  Warsaw,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  came  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  their  rescued 
king. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  like  to  know  what  became 
of  Kosinski.  The  king  presented  him  to  the  people 
as  his  preserver,  they  loaded  him  with  demonstrations 
of  gratitude,  calling  him  the  "  saviour  of  their  good 
king,"  but  in  a  day  or  two,  when  the  facts  became 
known,  he  felt  he  might  meet  with  different  treatment, 
and  therefore  petitioned  his  majesty  for  leave  to 
depart.  The  king  consented,  and  he  retired  to 
Senigaglia,  in  the  Papal  territories. 


[In  Original  Poetry,  the  Name,  real  or  assumed,  of  the  Author, 
is  printed  in  Small  Capitals  under  the  title;  in  Selections,  it  is 
printed  in  Italics  at  the  end.] 

CHILDHOOD'S  PBAYER, 

GEORGE  E.  PEARSON. 

They  rose  together  in  the  morn 

Of  childhood's  early  day  ; 
They  laughed  together  in  the  noon, 

Mid  the  same  flowers  at  play; 

In  one  low  hymn  together  breathed, 

Beside  the  same  loved  knee ; 
Their  voices  broke  the  twilight  calm, 

In  holy  minstrelsie. 

The  gleaming  locks  which  loosely  hung 

About  their  necks  of  snow, 
Grew  darker  as  their  days  passed  on, 

But  kept  their  golden  glow. 


Together  still  they  met  the  morn, 

And  in  the  hot  noonday, 
They  smiled  upon  the  sunny  flowers 

With  which  they  used  to  play. 

And  in  the  deepening  twilight  hour 
They  said  the  selfsame  prayer  : 

But  her  wan  lips  that  taught  the  strain, 
No  longer  worshipped  there. 

Life  came,  and  sorrow  over  one 

Hung  darkly  as  a  cloud : 
But  still  that  early  childhood's  prayer 

Could  pierce  its  gloomy  shroud. 

And  meekly  did  it  make  her  bend, 

Till  His  best  will  should  be 
To  bear  her  to  another  place, 

Where  she  had  wished  to  be. 

And  long  from  one  surviving  voice, 

Hose  up  that  lonely  hymn, 
When  the  day's  restless  toil  was  done, 

And  church  aud  tree  grew  dim. 

And  sometimes  voices  seemed  to  rise 

In  that  soft  twilight  gloom ; 
And  fill,  as  oft  of  old  they  filled, 

The  stillness  of  the  room. 

And  she  would  think  that  not  alone 

In  this  wide  world  below 
Are  gentle  spirits  left  to  strive 

With  doubt,  and  sin,  and  woe. 

But  those  too  often  coldly  deemed, 

Passed  from  this  earth  away 
Are  standing  yet  in  angel  forms, 

Beside  us  when  we  pray. 

And  saintly  spirits  here  on  earth, 

And  they  that  rest  above, 
Are  mingling  strangely  in  the  same 

Sweet  harmony  of  love  ; 

The  thought,  some  deemed  it  vain  and  weak, 

But  it  was  ever  by ; 
And  seemed  to  give  her  strength  to  live, 

And  made  it  joy  to  die. 


THE  VOICE  OF  MOONLIGHT. 

CHARLES  KEATS. 

I  have  burst  through  the  rent  of  a  broken  cloud, 

And  I've  drunk  of  the  meadow  streams  ; 
Where  the  deep  gloom  of  midnight  the  mountains  shroud 

I  have  laughed  out  my  pearly  heams. 
And  I've,  roamed  along  through  the  forest  glade, 
Where  the  nightingale's  song  soft  music  made 
With  the  plaint  of  the  breeze,  and  the  distant  rush 

Of  a  dashing  wild  cascade. 

I  have  silvered  the  crest  of  a  rolling  wave, 

And  sailed  on  it  safe  to  the  shore  : 
And  I  tremblingly  crept  through  a  cold  dark  cave, 

Listening  the  rude  winds'  roar. 
As  the  wild  storm  rose  o'er  the  fathomless  deep, 
And  the  spray  of  the  waves  made  my  bright  eyes  weep, 
And  the  fierce  thunders  marched  down  thp  quaking  sky, 

I  laid  on  a  shadow  to  sleep. 
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THE  LAST  MEETING. 
From  HaUam's  "History  of  the  Middle  Ages." 

This  week  we  give  to  our  readers  a  design  from  the 
graceful  pencil  of  F.  R.  Pickersgill,  Esq.,  the  first 
work  he  has  done  for  us  since  he  has  heen  elected 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  an  honour  well 
and  truly  deserved.  We  feel  proud  in  having 
ranked  Mr.  Pickersgill  amongst  our  first  contri- 
butors. Many  are  the  beautiful  designs  of  his  that 
are  scattered  over  the  pages  of  Sharpens  London  Mag- 
azine. The  subject  of  our  illustration  is  taken  from 
the  following  passage  in  Hallam's  "  History  of  the 
Middle  Ages  :" 

"  Imilda  di  Lambertazzi,  a  noble  young  lady  at 
Bologna,  was  surprised  by  her  brothers  in  a  secret 
interview  with  Boniface  Gieremei,  whose  family  had 
long  been  separated  by  the  most  inveterate  enmity 
from  her  own.  She  had  just  time  to  escape  :  when 
the  Lambertazzi  dispatched  her  lover  with  poisoned 
daggers." — Vol.  I.  chap.  3, 


FRANK  FAIRLEGH; 

OR,  OLD  COMPANIONS  IN  NEW  SCENES.1 


CHAP  XIX. 

A  CURE  FOR  THE  HEART- ACHE. 

Yes  !  they  were  very  happy,  Fanny  and  Oaklands, 
as  they  revelled  in  the  bright  certainty  of  their 
mutual  love,  and,  entranced  by  the  absorbing  con- 
templation of  their  new-found  happiness,  forgot  in 
the  sunshine  of  each  other's  presence  the  flight  of 
moments,  whilst  I,  involuntarily  contrasting  the  fair 
prospect  that  lay  open  before  them  with  the  dark 
cloud-land  of  my  own  gloomy  fortunes,  had  soon 
traversed  in  thought  the  distance  to  Barstone  Priory, 
and  become  immersed  in  fruitless  speculations  as  to 
what  might  eventually  be  the  result  of  Mr.  Vernon's 
sordid  and  cruel  policy.  It  Avas  now  longer  than 
usual  since  I  had  heard  from  Clara,  suspense  and 
impatience  were  rapidly  increasing  into  the  most 
painful  anxiety,  and  I  had  all  but  determined,  if  the 
next  day's  post  brought  no  relief,  to  disobey  her 
injunctions  to  the  contrary,  and  once  again  make  an 
attempt  to  see  her.  Oh  !  it  is  hard  to  be  banished 
from  the  presence  of  those  we  love — with  an  ear 
attuned  to  the  gentle  music  of  some  well-remembered 
voice,  to  be  forced  to  listen  to  the  cold,  unmeaning 
commonplaces  of  society,  and  with  the  heart  and 
mind  engrossed  and  centred  on  one  dear  object,  to 
live  in  a  strange,  unreal  fellowship  with  those  around 
us,  talking,  moving,  and  acting  mechanically, — feel- 
ing, as  it  were,  but  the  outward  form  and  shadow  o£ 
oneself,  living  two  distinct  and  separate  existences, 
present,  indeed,  in  body,  but  in  the  only  true  vitality — 
the  life  of  the  spirit — utterly  and  completely  absent. 
From  reflections  such  as  these,  I  was  aroused  by 
observing  the  deepening  shades  of  evening,  which 
were  fast  merging  into  night,  and  recollected  that 
there  were  many  things  which  must  be  said  and  done 


(1)  Continued  from  p.  107. 


in  consequence  of  the  unexpected  turn  events  had 
taken.  No  human  being  is  so  completely  isolated 
that  his  actions  have  not  some  influence  on  others, 
and  in  the  present  instance  this  was  peculiarly  the 
case.  Sir  John  and  my  mother  must  be  let  into  the 
secret,  and  poor  Lawless  must  learn  the  unsuccessful 
termination  of  his  suit.  But  now  for  the  first  time 
the  somewhat  equivocal  situation  in  which  accident 
had  placed  me  presented  itself  to  my  mind,  and  I 
felt  a  degree  of  embarrassment,  almost  amounting  to 
shame,  at  having  to  make  my  appearance,  and  confess 
that  I  had  being  lying  perdu  during  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  scene.  Accident,  however,  stood  my  friend. 

"I  wonder  where  Frank  is  all  this  time!"  exclaimed 
Harry,  in  reply  to  a  remark  of  Fanny's  referring  to 
the  lateness  of  the  hour;  "I  want  to  see  him,  and 
tell  him  all  this;  he  was  almost  as  miserable  as  I  was 
about  it  this  morning ;  he  must  be  at  the  hall,  I  suppose, 
but  I'm  sure  your  servant  told  me  he  was  at  home." 

"  She  only  spoke  the  truth  if  she  did,"  said  I, 
entering  the  drawing-room  as  coolly  as  if  nothing 
unusual  had  occuired. 

Fanny  started  up  with  a  slight  shriek,  and  then, 
glancing  at  me  with  a  countenance  in  which  smiles 
and  tears  were  strangely  commingled,  ran  out  of  the 
room  to  hide  her  confusion,  while  Harry  Oaklands 
— well,  I  hardly  know  what  Harry  did,  but  I  have 
some  vague  idea  that  he  hugged  me,  for  I  recollect 
feeling  a  degree  of  oppression  on  my  breath,  and  an 

y  arms,  for  the  next  five 


n> 


-have  you  ? 


unpleasant  sensation  in 
minutes. 

"  So  you  have  heard  it  all,  you  villain, 
he  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  his  first  transports  had  a 
little  subsided.  "  Oh  Frank  !  my  dear  old  fellow,  I 
am  so  happy      But  what  a  blind  idiot  I  have  been  !" 

"  All's  well  that  ends  well,"  replied  I,  shaking  him 
warmly  by  the  hand ;  '*  they  say  lookers-on  see 
most  of  the  game,  but  in  this  case  I  was  as  blind  as 
you  were;  it  never  for  a  moment  occurred  to  me  that 
Fanny  cared  for  you  otherwise  than  as  a  sister — 
indeed,  I  have  sometimes  been  annoyed  that  she  did 
not,  as  I  considered,  properly  appreciate  you,  but  I 
understand  it  all  now,  and  am  only  too  glad  that  her 
pale  looks  and  low  spirits  can  be  so  satisfactorily 
accounted  for." 

"  Frank,"  observed  Oaklands  gravelv,  "  there  is  onlv 
one  thing  which  casts  the  slightest  shade  over  my 
happiness  ; — how  are  we  to  break  this  to  Lawless  1  I 
can  afford  to  pity  him  now,  poor  fellow  !  I  know  by 
my  own  feelings  the  pang  that  hearing  of  a  rival's 
success  will  cost  him." 

"  I  don't  think  his  feelings  are  quite  as  deep  and 
intense  as  yours,  Harry,"  replied  I,  smiling  invo- 
luntarily at  my  reminiscences  of  the  morning;  "but 
I  am  afraid  he  will  be  terribly  cut  up  about  it, — he  was 
most  unfortunately  sanguine:  I  suppose  I  had  better 
break  it  to  him." 

"  Yes,  and  as  soon  as  possible  too,"  said  Oaklands, 
"for  I'm  sure  my  manner  will  betray  my  happiness. 
I  am  the  worst  hand  in  the  world  at  dissimulation. 
Walk  back  with  me  and  tell  him,  and  then  stay  and 
dine  with  us." 
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"Agreed! "  replied  I ;  "only  let  me  say  half-a-dozen 
words  to  my  mother;  "  and  rushing  up-stairs,  I  dashed 
into  her  room,  told  her  the  whole  matter  on  the  spot, 
incoherently,  and  without  the  slightest  preparation, 
whereby  I  set  her  crying  violently,  to  make  up  for 
which  I  kissed  her  abruptly  (getting  very  wet  in 
so  doing),  pulled  down  the  bell-rope  in  obedience  to 
the  dictates  of  a  sudden  inspiration  that  she  would  be 
the  better  for  a  maid-servant,  and  left  her  in  one  of 
the  most  fearful  states  of  confusion  on  record, 
flurried  into  a  condition  of  nerves  which  set  camphor- 
julep  completely  at  defiance,  and  rendered  trust  in 
sal-volatile  a  very  high  act  of  faith  indeed. 

While  Oaklands  and  I  were  walking  up  to  the  hall, 
we  overtook  Coleman  returning  from  shooting  wild- 
fowl. As  we  came  up  to  him  Oaklands  seized  him 
by  the  shoulder,  exclaiming,  "  Well,  Freddy,  what 
sport,  eh  ?  " 

"My  dear  Oaklands,"  returned  he,  gravely,  re- 
moving Harry's  hand  as  he  spoke,  "  that  is  a  very 
bad  habit  of  j^ours,  and  one  which  I  advise  you  to 
get  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible ;  nobody  who  had  ever 
endured  one  of  your  friendly  gripes,  could  say  with 
truth  that  you  hadn't  a  vice  about  you." 

"  For  which  vile  pun  it  would  serve  you  right  to 
repeat  the  dose,"  replied  Oaklands,  "  only  that  I'm 
not  in  a  vindictive  mood  at  present." 

"Then  you  must  have  passed  the  afternoon  in 
some  very  mollifying  atmosphere,"  returned  Freddy, 
"  for  when  I  met  you  some  three  hours  ago,  you 
seemed  as  if  you  could  have  cut  anybody's  throat 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction." 

The  conscious  half-cough,  half-laugh,  with  which 
Oaklands  acknowledged  this  sally,  attracted  Coleman's 
attention,  and  mimicking  the  sound,  he  continued, 
"A — ha — hem!  and  what  may  that  mean?  I  say, 
there's  some  mystery  going  on  here  which  I'm 
excluded  from, — that's  not  fair  though,  you  know. 
Come,  be  a  little  more  transparent;  give  me  a  peep 
into  the  hidden  recesses  of  your  magnanimous  mind ; 
unclasp  the  richly  bound  volume  of  your  secret  soul; 
elevate  me  to  the  altitude  of  the  Indian  herb,  or,  in 
plain  slang, — Young  England's  chosen  dialect, — 
make  me  'up  to  snuff.'  " 

"  May  I  enlighten  him  ?  "  asked  I. 

"Yes,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Oaklands;  "  I'll  go  on, 
for  I  want  to  speak  to  my  father.  Freddy,  old  boy! 
shake  hands;  I'm  the  happiest  fellow  in  existence!" 
so  saying,  he  seized  and  wrung  Coleman's  hand  with 
a  heartiness  which  elicited  sundry  grotesque  con- 
tortions, indicative  of  agony,  from  that  individual, 
and  bounding  forward  was  soon  lost  to  sight  in  the 
deepening  twilight. 

"  And  so,  you  see,"  continued  I,  after  having 
imparted  to  Coleman  as  much  as  I  considered 
necessary  of  the  state  of  affairs,  a  confidence  which 
he  received  with  mingled  exclamations  of  surprise  and 
delight, — "  and  so,  you  see,  we've  not  only  got  to  tell 
Lawless  that  he  is  refused,  poor  fellow  !  hut  that  Fanny 
has  accepted  Oaklands, — very  awkward,  isn't  it?" 

"  It  would  be  with  anybody  else,"  replied  Coleman  ; 
"  but  I  think  there  are  ways  and  means  of  managing 


the  thing  which  will  prevent  any  very  desperate 
consequences  in  the  present  instance ;  sundry  ideas 
occur  to  me, — would  you  mind  my  being  in  the  room 
when  you  tell  him  ?  " 

"  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  should  be  only  too 
glad  to  have  you,"  returned  I,  "if  you  do  not  think 
it  would  annoy  him." 

"  I'm  not  afraid  of  that,"  was  the  rejoinder,  "  as  I 
wrote  the  offer  for  him,  it  strikes  me  I'm  the  very 
person  he  ought  to  have  for  his  confidant." 

"Do  you  think,"  he  added,  after  a  moment'sthought, 
"Harry  would  sell  those  phaeton  horses?" 

"That's  the  line  of  argument  you  intend  to  bring 
forward  by  way  of  consolation,  is  it?  Well,  it  is  not 
such  a  bad  notion,"  replied  I ;  "  but  don't  be  too  sure 
of  success,  '  Equo  ne  credite  Teucri ;'  I  doubt  it's 
being  in  the  power  of  horse-flesh  to  carry  such 
a  weight  of  disappointment  as  I  fear  this  news  will 
occasion  him." 

"  Well,  I've  other  schemes  to  fall  back  upon  if  this 
should  fail,"  returned  Freddy;  "  and  now  let  us  get  on, 
for  the  sooner  we  put  him  out  of  his  misery  the  better." 

"  Where's  your  master?"  inquired  I,  encountering 
Shrimp  as  we  crossed  the  hall. 

"  He's  up-stairs,  sir, — in  his  own  room  sir,  a-going  it 
like  bricks,  if  you  please,  sir  ;  you  can  hear  him  down 
here,  Gents." 

"  Stop  a  minute, — listen,"  said  Coleman,  "  I  can  hear 
him  now." 

As  he  spoke,  the  sound  of  some  one  running 
quickly  in  the  room  over-head  was  distinctly  audible , 
then  came  a  scuffling  round,  and  then  a  heavyish  fall. 

"What's  he  doing?"  asked  Coleman. 

"He's  a-trainin'  of  his-self  for  some  match  as 
must  be  a-coming  off,  sir;  leastways  so  I  take  it,  he's 
been  a-going  on  like  that  for  the  last  hour  and  a 
quarter,  and  very  well  he's  lasted  out,  I  say :  he'll  be 
safe  to  win,  don't  you  think,  Gents?" 

"  Out  of  the  way,  you  imp  !  "  exclaimed  Coleman, 
seizing  Shrimp  by  the  collar,  and  swinging  him  half 
across  the  hall,  where,  cat-like,  he  fell  upon  his  legs, 
and  walked  off  looking  deeply  insulted. 

"  I  can't  make  out  what  he  can  be  doing,"  continued 
Freddy.  "  Come  along!''  so  saying,  he  sprang  up  the 
staircase,  two  steps  at  a  time,  an  example  which  I 
hastened  to  imitate. 

"  Come  in  !"  cried  the  voice'of  Lawless,  as  Coleman 
rapped  at  the  door,  and  anxious  to  discover  the  occa- 
sion of  the  sounds  which  had  reached  our  ears  in  the 
hall,  we  lost  no  time  in  obeying  the  summons.  On 
entering  the  apartment,  a  somewhat  singular  spectacle 
greeted  our  sight.  All  the  furniture  of  the  room 
which  was  a  tolerably  large  one,  was  piled  in  two  lines 
%n  either  side,  so  as  to  leave  a  clear  course  along  the 
middle;  in  the  centre  of  the  space  thus  formed  were 
placed  two  chairs  about  a  yard  apart,  and  across  the 
backs  of  these  was  laid  the  joint  of  a  fishing-rod. 

As  we  entered,  Lawless — who  was  without  shoes, 
coat,  or  waistcoat,  exclaiming,  "Wait  a  minute,  I've 
just  done  it," — started  from  one  end  of  the  room,  and, 
running  up  to  the  chairs  in  the  centre,  leaped  over 
the  fishing-rod.  "  Ninety-nine  !"  he  continued  ;  then 
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proceeding  to  the  other  end,  he  again  ran  up  to  and 
sprang  over  the  barrier,  shouting  as  he  did  so,  in  a 
tone  of  triumph,  "A  hundred!"  and  dragging  an 
easy  chair  out  of  the  chaotic  heap  of  furniture, 
he  flung  himself  into  it  to  all  appearance  utterly 
exhausted. 

"Why,  Lawless,  man!  "  cried  Freddy,  "  what  are 
you  doing?  Have  you  taken  leave  of  your  senses  all  of 
a  sudden  ?  " 

"  Eh  !  I  believe  I  should  have  if  I  had  not  hit 
upon  that  dodge  for  keeping  myself  quiet." 

"  A  somewhat  Irish  way  of  keeping  quiet,"  returned 
Freddy;  "why  the  perspiration  is  pouring  down  your 
face, — you  look  regularly  used-up." 

"  Well,  I  am  pretty  nearly  done  brown, — rather 
baked  than  otherwise,"  replied  Lawless  ;  "  let  me  tell 
you,  it's  no  joke  to  jump  five  hundred  times  over  a 
stick  three  feet  high  or  more." 

"  And  why,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  absurd,  have 
you  been  doing  it  then  ?  " 

"  Eh  !  why,  you  see,  after  I  had  sent  our  letter,  I 
got  into  such  a  dreadful  state  of  impatience  and 
worry,  I  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  myself ;  I  could 
not  sit  still  at  any  price,  and,  first  of  all,  I  thought  I'd 
have  a  good  gallop,  but  I  declare  to  you  I  felt  so 
reckless  and  desperate,  that  I  fancied  I  should  go  and 
break  my  neck  ;  well,  then  it  occurred  to  me,  to  jump 
over  that  stick  till  I  had  tired  myself  out, — five  hun- 
dred times  have  I  done  it,  and  a  pretty  stiff  job  it  was, 
too.  And  now,  what  news  have  vou  got  for  me, 
Frank?" 

"  My  dear  Lawless,"  said  I,  taking  his  hand,  "you 
must  prepare  for  a  disappointment." 

"  There,  that  will  do,"  interrupted  Lawless;  "as  to 
preparation,  if  my  last  hour's  work  is  not  preparation 
enough  for  anything,  it's  a  pity.  What !  she'll  have 
nothing  to  say  to  me,  eh  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  see,  we  have  all  been  labouring  under 
a  delusion,"  I  began. 

"  I  have,  under  a  most  precious  one,"  continued 
Lawless,  "  regularly  put  my  foot  in  it, — made  a  com- 
plete ass  of  myself, — eh  !  don't  you  see  ?  Well,  I'm  not 
going  to  break  my  heart  about  it  after  all ;  it's  only  a 
woman,  and  it's  my  opinion  people  set  a  higher  price 
upon  those  cattle  than  they  are  worth, — they  are  a 
shying,  skittish  breed,  the  best  of  them." 

"  That's  the  light  to  take  it  in,"  exclaimed  Coleman, 
coming  forward  ;  "if  one  woman  says  No,  there  are  a 
hundred  others  will  say  Yes,  and,  after  all,  it's  an  open 
question  whether  a  man's  not  better  off  without  'em." 

"  Eh  !  Freddy  boy,  our  fine  letter's  been  no  go, 
turned  out  a  regular  sell,  you  see,  eh  ?  " 

"  Well,  that  only  proves  the  young  lady's  want  of 
taste,"  replied  Coleman;  "but  we  had  not  exactly  a 
fair  start,  you  have  more  to  hear  about  it  yet,  the 
article  you  wished  for  was  gone  already, — the  damsel 
had  not  a  heart  to  bestow.  Tell  him  how  it  was,  Frank." 

Thus  urged,  I  gave  a  hurried  outline  of  the  affair 
as  it  really  stood,  dwelling  much  on  the  fact  that 
Oaklands  and  Fanny  had  become  attached  in  by- 
gone years,  long  ereshe  hadeverseen  Lawless,— which 
I  hoped  might  afford  some  slight  consolation  to  his 


wounded  self-love.  As  I  concluded,  he  exclaimed, 
"  So  Fanny's  going  tomarry Harry  Oaklands — that's 
the  long  and  short  of  it  all.  Well,  I'm  uncommonly 
glad  to  hear  it — almost  as  glad  as  if  I  was  going  to 
marry  her  myself, — there  is  not  a  better  fellow  in 
the  world  than  Harry,  though  he  has  not  regarded 
me  with  the  most  friendly  looks  of  late;  I  was 
beginning  not  to  like  it,  I  can  tell  you,  and  meant  to 
ask  him  why  he  did  it,  but  I  understand  it  all  now. 
What  a  bore  I  must  have  been  to  them  both  !  I  declare 
I'm  quite  sorry ;  why,  I  would  not  have  done  it  for 
any  money,  if  I'd  been  up  to  the  move  sooner.  Oh ! 
I  must  tell  Harry." 

"  You  certainly  are  the  most  good-natured  fellow 
breathing,  Lawless,"  said  I. 

"  Eh  !  yes,  take  me  in  the  right  way,  I'm  quiet 
enough,  a  child  may  guide  me  with  a  snaffle ;  but 
stick  a  sharp  bit  in  my  mouth,  and  tickle  my  sides 
with  the  rowels,  and  I  rear  up  before,  and  lash  out 
behind,  so  that  it  would  puzzle  half  the  rough  riders 
in  the  country  to  back  me  ;  I  always  mean  to  go  ahead 
straight  enough  if  I  can  see  my  way  clearly  before 
me,  but  it's  awkward  driving  when  one  gets  among 
women,  with  their  feelings,  and  sympathies,  and  all 
that  style  of  article  ;  I'm  not  used  to  it,  you  see,  so 
no  wonder  if  I  run  foul  of  their  sensibilities  and 
sentimentalities,  and  capsize  a  few  of  them.  I've  got 
pretty  well  knocked  over  myself  though  this  time. 
Misfortunes  never  come  alone  too,  they  say,  and  I've 
just  had  a  letter  from  Leatherley  to  tell  me  Spiteful 
got  loose  when  the  groom  was  leading  him  out  to 
exercise,  and  trying  to  leap  a  fence  staked  himself  so 
severely  that  they  Avere  obliged  to  have  him  shot.  I 
refused  eighty  guineas  for  him  from  Dunham  of  the 
Guards  only  a  month  ago ;  I  shall  have  my  new 
tandem  cart  home,  and  no  horses  to  run  in  it." 

"  How  well  those  chestnuts  would  look  tandem  !"' 
observed  Coleman,  carelessly  ;  "  I  wonder  whether 
Harry  would  sell  them  ?  " 

"  By  Jove  !  I  shouldn't  like  to  ask  him,"  exclaimed 
Lawless  quickly,  "  it  is  too  much  to  expect  of  any 
man." 

"  Oh !  as  to  that,"  replied  Coleman,  "  I  dare  say  ] 
could  contrive  to  find  out  without  exactly  asking 
him  to  sell  them." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  if  you  would  I  should  be  so 
much  obliged  to  you,"  replied  Lawless  eagerly  ;  "  if  I 
could  but  get  those  horses  to  start  the  new  cart  with, 
I  should  be  as  happy  as  a  king,  —  that  is,"  he  con- 
tinued, checking  himself,  "  I  might  become  so, — 
time,  don't  you  see, — resignation,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing — heigh  ho ! — By  the  way,  how  far  is  it  from 
dinner?  for  jumping  over  those  confounded  chairs 
has  made  me  uncommonly  peckish,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  He'll  do,"  said  Coleman,  as  we  separated  to 
prepare  for  dinner. 

It  was  easy  to  see  by  Sir  John's  beaming  face,  and 
the  hearty  squeeze  he  gave  my  hand  when  I  entered 
the  drawing-room,  that  Harry  would  not  have  to  fear 
much  opposition  to  his  wishes  on  the  part  of  his 
father.  The  dinner  passed  off  pleasantly  enough, 
though  even  when  the  meal  was  concluded,  and  the 
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servants  had  left  the  room,  no  allusion  was  made 
(out  of  delicacy  to  Lawless)  to  the  subject  which 
engrossed  the  thoughts  of  many  of  the  party.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  wine  had  gone  the  round  of  the 
table,  Lawless  exclaimed,  "  Gentlemen!  are  you  all 
charged?"  and  receiving  affirmatory  looks  from  the 
company  in  general,  he  continued,  "  Then  I  beg  to 
propose  a  toast,  which  you  must  drink  as  such  a  toast 
ought  to  be  drunk,  con  amove.  Gentlemen,  I  rise  to 
propose  the  health  of  the  happy  couple  that  is  to  be." 

"  Umph!  eh!  what? — what  are  you  talking  about, 
sir — what  are  you  talking  about?"  inquired  Mr. 
Frampton,  hastily  setting  down  his  wine  untasted, 
and  speaking  quickly  and  with  much  excitement. 

"  Do  you  see  that  ?  "  whispered  Lawless,  nudging 
me,  "  he's  off  on  a  false  scent;  he  never  could  bear 
the  idea  of  my  marrying  Fanny,  he  as  good  as  told 
me  so  one  day — now  be  qniet,  and  I'll  get  a  rise  out 
of  him."  He  then  continued,  addressing  Mr.  Framp- 
ton,— "  You're  getting  a  little  hard  of  hearing,  I'm 
afraid,  sir,  I  was  .proposing  the  health  of  a  certain 
happy  couple,  or  rather  of  two  people  who  will  I 
hope  become  so,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term,  before  very  long." 

"  Umph  !  I  heard  what  you  said,  sir,  plain  enough, 
(wish  I  hadn't)  and  I  suppose  I  can  guess  what  you 
mean.  I'm  a  plain-spoken  man,  sir,  and  I  tell  you 
honestly  I  don't  like  the  thing,  and  I  don't  approve 
of  the  thing, — I  never  have,  and  so  once  for  all — I — 
Umph !  I  won't  drink  your  toast,  sir,  that's  flat. 
Umph  !  umph  !  " 

"  Well,"  said  Lawless,  making  a  sign  to  Harry  not 
to  speak,  "  you  are  a  privileged  person,  you  know; 
and  if  Sir  John  and  my  friend  Harry  here  don't 
object  to  your  refusing  the  toast,  it's  not  for  me  to 
take  any  notice  of  it,  but  I  must  say,  considering  the 
lady  is  the  sister  of  your  especial  favourite  Frank 
Fairlegh,  and  the  gentleman  one  whom  you  have 
known  from  boyhood,  I  take  it  as  particularly  unkind 
of  you,  Mr.  Frampton,  not  even  to  wish  them  well." 

"  Eh  !  umph  !  it  isn't  that,  boy, — it  isn't  that,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Frampton,  evidently  taken  aback  by  this 
appeal  to  his  kindly  feeling.  "  But  you  see,"  he  added, 
turning  to  Sir  John,  "  the  thing  is  foolish  altogether, 
they  are  not  at  all  suited  to  each  other;  and  instead 
of  being  happy  as  they  fancy,  they'll  make  each  other 
miserable  :  the  boy's  a  very  good  boy  in  his  way, 
kind-hearted  and  all  that,  but  he's  no  more  fit  to 
marry  Fanny  Fairlegh  than  I  am." 

"  Sorry  I  can't  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Frampton," 
replied  Sir  John  Oaklands,  drawing  himself  up  stiffly; 
"  I  thank  Mr.  Lawless  most  heartily  for  his  toast, 
and  drink  it  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  Here's  to 
the  health  of  the  young  couple!" 

"  Well,  I  see  you  are  all  against  me,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Frampton,  "  and  I  don't  like  to  seem  unkind. 
They  say  marriages  are  made  in  heaven,  so  I  suppose 
it  must  he  all  right.  Here's  the  health  of  the  happy 
couple,  Ml?.  Lawless  and  Miss  Fairlegh!" 

It  was  now  Lawless's  turn  to  look  out  of  counte- 
nance, and  for  a  moment  he  did  appear  thoroughly 
disconc:  •  tetl,  more   especially  as   it  was   next  to 


impossible  to  repress  a  smile,  and  Freddy  Coleman 
grinned  outright;  quickly  recovering  himself,  how- 
ever, he  resumed,  "  Laugh  away,  Freddy,  laugh  away, 
it  only  serves  me  right  for  playing  such  a  trick. — I've 
been  deceiving  you,  Mr.  Frampton;  Miss  Fairlegh  is 
indeed  going  to  be  married,  but  she  has  had  the 
good  taste  to  choose  a  fitter  bridegroom  than  she 
would  have  found  in  such  a  harum-scarum  fellow  as 
I  am.  So  here's  along  life,  and  a  happy  one,  to  Fanny 
Fairlegh  and  Harry  Oaklands, — you  won't  refuse  that 
toast,  I  dare  say  ?" 

"  Umph!  Harry  Oaklands  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Framp- 
ton aghast;  "and  I've  been  telling  Sir  John  he 
wasn't  good  enough  for  Frank's  sister, — just  like  me, 
umph  !  " 

"  My  dear  Lawless,"  said  Harry,  taking  a  seat 
next  the  person  he  addressed,  which  movement  he 
accomplished  during  an  immense  row  occasioned  by 
Mr.  Frampton,  who  was  grunting  forth  a  mixed 
monologue  of  explanations  and  apologies  to  Sir  John, 
by  whom  they  were  received  with  such  a  hearty  fit  of 
laughing  that  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks, — "  My 
dear  Lawless,  the  kind  and  generous  way  in  which 
you  take  this  matter,  makes  me  feel  quite  ashamed  of 
my  behaviour  to  you  lately,  but  I  think  if  you  knew 
how  miserable  I  have  been  you  would  forgive  me." 

"  Forgive  you?  eh!"  returned  Lawless;  "  aye,  a 
precious  deal  sooner  than  I  can  forgive  myself  for 
coming  here  and  making  you  all  uncomfortable. 
Nobody  but  such  a  thick-headed  ass  as  I  am  would 
have  gone  on  all  this  time  without  seeing  how  the 
game  stood.  I  hate  to  spoil  sport ;  if  I  had  had  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  truth,  I'd  have  been  off  out  of 
your  way  long  ago." 

"  You  are  a  noble  fellow  !"  exclaimed  Harry,  "  and 
your  friendship  is  a  thing  to  be  proud  of.  If  there  is 
any  way  in  which  I  can  testify  my  strong  sense  of 
gratitude,  only  name  it." 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Coleman,  who  had  caught  the 
last  few  words, — "  I'll  tell  you  what  to  do  to  make 
him  all  right, — sell  him  your  chestnuts." 

"  The  phaeton  horses?  "  replied  Harry.  "  No,  I 
won't  sell  them." 

"  Ah!  I  thought  he  would  not,"  murmured  Law- 
less, "  it  was  too  much  to  expect  of  any  man." 

"  But,"  continued  Oaklands,  "  I'm  sure  my  father 
will  join  me  in  saying,  that  if  Lawless  will  do  us  the 
favour  of  accepting  them,  nothing  would  give  us 
greater  pleasure  than  to  see  them  in  the  possession 
of  one  who  will  appreciate  their  perfections  as  they 
deserve." 

"  Nay,  they  are  your  property,  Harry,"  returned 
Sir  John;  "  I  shall  be  delighted  if  your  friend  will 
accept  them,  but  the  present  is  all  your  own." 

"  Eh !  give  'em  me,  all  free  gratis,  and  for  nothing !  " 
exclaimed  Lawless,  overpowered  at  the  idea  of  such 
munificence.  "  Why,  you'll  go  and  ruin  yourself, — 
Queen's  Bench,  white-wash,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Re- 
collect, you'll  have  a  wife  to  keep  soon,  and  that  isn't 
done  for  nothing  they  tell  me, — pin-money,  ruination 
shops,  diamonds,  kid-gloves,  and  bonnet  ribbons, — 
that's  the  way  to  circulate  the  tin,  there  are  some  losses 
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that  may  be  gains,  eh?  When  one  comes  to  think  of  all 
these  things,  it  strikes  me  I'm  well  out  of  it,  eh, 
Mr.  Frampton  ?  —  Mind  you,  I  don't  think  that 
really,"  he  added  aside  to  me,  "  only  I  want  Harry  to 
fancy  I  don't  care  two  straws  about  it ;  he's  such  a 
feeling  fellow  is  Harry,  he  would  not  be  properly 
jolly  if  he  thought  I  took  it  to  heart  much." 

"  Umph  !  if  those  are  your  ideas  about  matrimony, 
sir,"  growled  Mr.  Frampton,  "  I  think  you  are  quite 
right  to  leave  it  alone, — puppy-dogs  have  no  business 
with  wives." 

"Now  don't  be  grumpy,  Governor,"  returned 
Lawless,  "  when  you've  had  your  own  way  about  the 
toast  and  ale.  Take  another  glass  of  that  old  port, 
that's  the  stuff  that  makes  your  hair  curl  and  look  so 
pretty,"  (Mr.  Frampton's  chevelure  was  to  be  likened 
only  to  a  grey  scrubbing-brush),  we'll  send  for  the 
new  dog-cart  to-morrow,  and  you  shall  be  the  first 
man  to  ride  behind  the  chestnuts." 

"Thank  ye  kindly,  I'll  take  your  advice  at  all 
events,"  replied  Mr.  Frampton,  helping  himself  to  a 
glass  of  port ;  "  and  as  to  your  offer,  why  I'll  transfer 
that  to  him  (indicating  Coleman),  '  funny  boy,'  as  I 
used  to  call  him,  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  he  doesn't 
seem  much  altered  in  that  particular  now.  Umph !  " 

This,  as  was  intended,  elicited  a  repartee  from 
Coleman,  and  the  evening  passed  away  merrily, 
although  I  could  perceive,  in  spite  of  his  attempts  to 
seem  gay,  that  poor  Lawless  felt  the  destruction  of 
his  hopes  deeply. 

On  my  return  to  the  cottage,  the  servant  informed 
me  that  a  man  had  been  there,  who  wished  very 
particularly  to  see  me,  that  she  had  offered  to  send  for 
me,  but  that  he  had  'professed  himself  unable  to 
wait. 

"  What  kind  of  looking  person  was  he?  "  inquired  I. 
"  He  was  an  oldish  man,  sir,  very  tall  and  thin, 
with  grey  hair,  and  he  rode  a  little  rough  pony." 
"  Did  he  leave  no  note  or  message  ?  " 
"  He  left  this  note,  sir." 

Hastily  seizing  it,  I  locked  myself  into  my  own 
room,  and  tearing  open  the  paper  read  as  follows  : — 

"  Honoured  Sir, — In  case  I  should  not  see  you, 
has  my  time  will  be  short,  I  takes  the  liburty  of 
writin'  a  line,  and  as  much  pleasure  hin  hinforming 
you,  as  things  seems  to  me  all  a-goin'  wrong, 
leastways  I  think  you'll  say  so  when  you  hears  all. 
Muster  Richard's  been  back  above  a  week,  and  he  and 
the  Old  Un  is  up  to  their  same  tricks  again  ;  but  that 
ain't  awl,  there's  a  black-'aired  pale  chap  cum  with  a 
heye  like  a  nork,  as  seems  to  me  the  badest  of  the  lot, 
and  that  ain't  sayin'  a  little.  But  there's  worse  newsyet, 
for  I'm  afraid  we  ain't  only  got  to  contend  hagainst 
the  henemy,  but  there's  a  traytur  in  the  camp,  and 
that  in  a  quarter  where  you  cares  most.  Meet  me  to- 
morrow mornin'  at  the  old  placeat  seven  o'clock,  when 
you  shall  here  more  from,  Your  umbel  servant,  to 
command,  Peter  Barnett, 

"  late  Serjeant  in  the  — th  Dragoons." 

Reader,  do  you  wish  me  a  good  night? — many 
thanks  for  your  kindness,  but  if  you  have  any  hope 


that  your  wish  will  be  realized,  you  must  be  of  a  very 
sanguine  temperament,  or  you  have  never  been  in 
love. 


THE  ROMANCES  OF  CHIVALRY. 
Part  III. 

"  Then  life  was  a  wild  and  gorgeous  dream." 

Having  in  a  preceding  sketch  briefly  referred  to 
the  real  history  of  Charlemagne,  we  will  give  a  few 
extracts,  showing  how  he  is  pictured  in  romance. 
The  work  (Archbishop  Turpin's)  from  which  we  quote 
was  "done"  into  English  under  the  auspices  of  our 
immortal  Caxton  in  1485. 

"  Charles  the  noble  Emperour,  after  he  had  taken 
moche  payne  for  to  mayntene  the  name  of  God,  for 
tenhaunce  the  Crysten  fayth,  and  to  brynge  al  the 
worlde  in  one  trewe  fayth  and  beleve,  and  that  he  had 
goten  many  contrees,  he  purposed  never  more  to  fyght 
ne  to  make  bataylle,  but  to  reste  and  lede  forth  a 
contemplatyf  lyf  in  thankynge  his  maker  of  ye  grace 
that  he  had  gyven  to  hym  in  surmountynge  hys 
enemy es.  Nevertheles,  on  a  nyght  it  happed  hym, 
that  he  behelde  the  heven,  and  sawe  a  quantyte  of 
sterres  (stars)  in  ordre  tendynge  alle  the  nyghte  one 
waye  and  one  path,  And  they  began  at  the  see  of 
Fryselond  in  passyng  bytwene  Alemayn  and  Ytalie, 
bytwene  Fraunce  and  Guyane.  And  passed  ryght 
the  sayd  sterres  by  Gascoygne,  Basle  Navarre  and 
Espagne,  whyche  contrees  he  had  thenne  by  hys 
puyssaunce  and  contynuel  payne  conquerd  and  maad 
crysten.  And  after  the  ende  of  the  sayd  sterres  thus 
goyng  in  ordre  cam  unto  Galyse  where  as  the  body  of 
the  holy  appostle  was,  he  nat  knowynge  the  propre 
place,  Every  nyght  Charles  byhelde  the  waye  of  the 
sayd  sterres,  and  thought  moche  contynuelly  what 
thys  myght  be,  and  that  it  was  not  wythoute  cause. 
In  one  nyght  emonge  the  other  that  Charles  thought 
on  thys  waye,  a  man  appyered  to  hym  in  vysyon 
whyche  was  so  fayre  so  playsaunte  and  so  shynynge 
that  it  was  mervaylle  whyche  sayd  to  hym,  1  What 
doost  thou,  my  fayre  son?'  Charles  beyngeal  ravysshed 
answerd,  'who  arte  thou,  fayre  Syr?'  That  other 
answered,  'I  am  James  the  Appostle  of  Jliesu  Crysr, 
the  sone  of  Zebedee,  and  propre  broder  of  Saynt 
Johan  the  evangelyst,  and  am  he  whom  God  choos  to 

preche  the  crysten  fayth  and  my  body  abydeth 

emongste  the  Sarassyns  whyche  have  entreated  it 
vylaynously.  Thou  art  chosen  after  the  conduyte  of 
the  sterres  to  delyver  my  londe  fro  the  hande  of  the 
mescreaunt  Sarassyns  and  enemyes  of  Crystendom.'  " 

Of  course  Charles  undertook  the  task,  and  on  his 
first  exploit  after  he  "had  fynysshed  his  oryson,  the 
walies  of  the  cyte  whyche  were  of  marble  merveillously 
strong  overthrew  to  the  erth  and  fyl  alle  in  pyeces." 

"After  that  Charles  had  the  domynacion  quasi  in 
a]  Espagne,  he  came  to  the  sepulchre  of  Seynt  James 
where  he  dyd  hys  devocyon  and  made  devoutely  hys 
prayers,  and  after  came  to  a  place  in  ye  loud  whych 
was  so  ferre  that  he  myght  goo  no  ferther,  and  there 
fyxed  and  pyght  hys  spere,  and  that  place  was  called 
Petronium.  And  in  that  londe  who  that  wold  byleve 
in  God,  tharchebysshop  Turpyn  baptysed  them,  and 
who  that  wold  not  was  slayn  or  put  in  pryson. 

"  And  the  Sarasyns  had  a  great  idol  perched  on  the 

top  of  a  lofty  pillar  and  holding  a  key  legions  of 

devils  were  enclosed  inside,  who  received  joyously  i he 
paynym  worship,  but  a  Christian  coming  before  it  was 
destroyed,  or  if  a  bird  happened  to  perch  on  it,  it 
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instantly  died.  There  was  a  prophesy  that  a  Kyng  of 
France  should  be  born  before  whom  the  idol  should 
drop  the  key,  and  this  was  a  sign  that  the  power  of 
the  Sarasyns  should  be  overthrown  by  this  King." 
And  so  we  are  told  the  idol  let  the  key  fall  when 
Charlemagne  conquered  Spain.1 

The  person  of  Charlemagne  is  thus  described  : — 

44  He  was  a  man  wel  faryng  of  hys  body  and  grete 
of  persone,  and  had  hys  syght  and  regard e  fyers  and 

malycyous.  The  lengthe  of  his  persone  conteyned 

eyght  feet  after  the  mesure  of  his  feet  which  were 

merveyllously  long.  A  fayr  regard e  and  counte- 

naunce  had  thys  man.  He  had  the  face  of  a  large 
fote  brode,  he  had  the  eyen  like  a  lyon  sparklynge 
lyke  a  cole  by  furyous  regards." 

His  prowess  as  a  gastronome  might  equal  that  of 
his  far-distant  and  far-famed  successor  Louis  XIV. 
the  grand  monarque  of  our  later  days. 

"  Whan  he  took  hys  repaste  he  was  contente  wyth 
lytel  brede,  but  as  touchyng  the  pytaunce,  he  ete  at 
his  repaast  a  quarter  of  moton,  or  ij  hennes,  or  a  grete 
ghoos,  or  a  grete  pestel  of  porke,  or  a  pecok,  or  a 
crane,  or  an  hare  all  hool  (whole),  he  dranke  wyn 
sobrely  wyth  a  lytel  water  therein." 

His  qualifications  as  a  combatant  were  not  despicable. 

44  Of  hys  strengthe  is  not  a  lytel  thynge  to  speke  of. 
For  he  wold  smyte  a  knyght  armed  wyth  one  stroke 
of  a  swerde  and  cleue  hym  from  the  toppe  of  the 

hede  doun  to  the  sadel.  And  moreover  wyth  one 

hande  he  wold  take  a  knyght  al  armed  and  lyfte  hym 
up  to  the  heyght  of  hys  breste  lyghtly." 

The  following  extracts  are  collated  partly  from  the 
"  Roman  du  Roi  Artus,"  Rouen  1488,  but  chiefly  from 
the  41  Morte  d'Arthur."  This  is  a  compilation  from 
many  of  the  most  esteemed  romances  of  the  Round 
Table,  which  continued  to  be  read  with  avidity 
long  after  the  romances  themselves  were  neglected. 
Southey  speaks  of  a  shattered  and  mutilated  copy  of 
this  work  as  the  very  delight  of  his  youthhood,  and 
he  showed  his  appreciation  of  it  in  maturer  years  by 
a  republication  of  the  work.  This  edition  is  in  modern 
type,  in  two  large,  thick,  and  very  closely  printed 
quarto  volumes,  and  is  entitled  "Thy  Byrth,  Lyf,  and 
Actes  of  Kyng  Arthur;  of  his  noble  Knyghtes  of  the 
Rounde  Table,  theyr  merveyllous  enquestes  and 
adventures,  Thachyevyng  of  the  Sane  Greal;  and 
in  the  end  Le  Morte  d'Arthur,  with  the  Dolourous 
Deth  and  Departing  out  of  Thys  World  of  them  al." 

The  achievement  of  the  St.  Graal,  spoken  of  in  the 
foregoing  titlepage,  is  one  of  the  wildest  imaginations 
in  the  whole  cycle  of  chivalric  romance,  and  pervades 
more  or  less  the  whole  of  the  Round  Table  romances, 
in  some  of  them  occupying  a  considerable  portion. 
We  refer  to  it  only  in  its  obvious  meaning,  not  in  that 
recondite  one  alluded  to  in  a  preceding  sketch.  It  is 
founded  on  a  tradition,  that  Joseph  of  Arimathaea 
caught  in  a  golden  cup  some  of  the  blood  which  flowed 
from  the  wounds  of  our  Saviour.  This  cup  he  brought 
with  him  to  England,  where,  as  tradition  says,  he 
built  a  church  of  wattled  boughs  at  Glastonbury. 
But  unhappily  the  precious  vessel  was  lost ;  it  got 
into  the  hands  of  sinners  or  infidels,  and  the  recovery 
of  it  is  the  great  quest  of  Arthur  and  his  knights  of 
the  Round  Table. 


(1)  It  is  curiouB  to  compare  this  tradition  with  one  of  much  later 
date.  Above  the  gate  of  the  Alhambra  was  a  bunch  of  keys  cut  in 
stone,  with  an  inscription  that  the  Moors  would  never  be  conquered 
until  those  keys  fell  into  a  hand  beneath.  When  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  besieged  the  place,  the  king,  shooting  with  bow  and  arrow, 
struck  the  stone  chain  which  held  the  sculptured  keys;  they  fell, 
and  remained  in  the  hand  underneath.  In  afewd.ivs  Grenada  was 
conquered. 


They  all  devote  themselves  to  its  recovery,  and  one 
seat  at  the  Round  Table  is  kept  empty,  being  solemnly 
appropriated  to  him  who  should  accomplish  the  enter- 
prise, or,  in  the  language  of  romance,  "  should  at- 
chieve  the  Holy  Grayle."  By  some  supernatural  in- 
fluence letters  of  gold  are  suddenly  found  on  the  back 
of  the  seat,  assigning  it  to  him  who  should  be  success- 
ful, and  warning  unqualified  persons  not  to  attempt 
to  sit  down  on  it.  Occasionally,  however,  a  venture- 
some person  does  so,  and  always  suffers  either  loss  of 
life  or  limb  for  his  temerity,  whence  the  seat  acquired 
the  name  of  "  The  Siege  Perillous." 

First  of  the  Round  Table. 

"  I  shall  sende  hym  (sayd  King  Lodegreau  of  Cam- 
yllerd)  a  gyfte  shalle  please  hym  moche  more,  for  I 
shalle  gyve  hym  the  table  round,  the  whiche  Uther 
pendragon  gave  me,  and  whan  it  is  ful  complete  ther 
is  C  knyghtes  and  fyfty.  

"  Whanne  Kyng  Arthur  herd,  he  said,  'these 
knyghtes  with  the  round  table  pleasen  me  more  than 

ryght  grete  rychesse.'  1  Now,  Merlyn,'  said  Kyng 

Arthur,  '  goo  thou  and  aspye  me  in  al  this  land  1. 
knyghtes  whiche  ben  of  most  prowesse  and  worship.' 
Within  short  tyme  Merlyn  had  founde  suche  knygtes 
that  sltold  fulfylle  xx  and  viii  knyghtes,  but  no  mo 
he  coude  fynde.  Thenne  the  Bisshop  of  Caunterburye 
was  fette  and  he  blessid  the  syeges  with  grete  Royalte 
and  devocyon,  and  there  sette  the  viii  and  xx  knyghtes 
in  her  syeges,  and  whan  this  was  done,  Merlyn 
said,  '  Fayr  Sirs,  ye  must  al  aryse  and  come  to  Kyng 
Arthur  for  to  doo  him  homage,  he  will  have  the  better 
wil  to  mayntene  yow,'  and  so  they  arose  and  dyd 
their  homage,  and  when  they  were  gone,  Merlyn 
foud  in  every  syeges  letters  of  gold  that  told  the 
knyghtes  names  that  had  sytten  therein.  But  two 
syeges  were  voyde. 

44 '  What  is  the  cause,'  said  Kyng  Arthur,  4  that 
there  ben  two  places  voyde  in  the  syeges.'  *Syre,'said 
Merlyn,  4  ther  shalle  no  man  syt  in  tho  places,  but 
they  that  shall  be  of  moost  worship.  But  in  the  sege 
perillous  their  shall  no  man  sytte  therin  but  one,  and 
yf  ther  be  ony  so  hardy  to  doo  it  he  shall  be  destroyed, 
and  he  that  shalle  sytte  there  shalle  have  no  felawe.' 

44  Thenne  the  kyng  stablysshed  all  his  knyghtes  and 
gaf  them  that  were  of  londes  not  ryche,  he  gaf  the  m 
londes,  and  charged  them  never  to  doo  outragyousit  e 
nor  mordre,  and  alweyes  to  flee  treason.  Also  by 
no  meane  to  be  cruel,  but  to  gyue  mercy  vnto  him 
that  asketh  mercy  vpon  payn  of  forfeture  of  their  wor- 
ship and  lordship  of  King  Arthur  for  evermore,  and 
alweyes  to  doo  ladyes,  damoysels,  and  gentylwvmmen 
socour,  apon  payne  of  dethe.  Also,  that  no  man 
take  noo  batails  in  a  wrongful  quarel  for  noo  lawe 
ne  for  noo  worldes  goodes.  Vnto  this  were  all  the 
knyghtes  sworne  of  the  table  round  both  old  and 
yong.  And  every  yere  were  they  sworne  at  the  hyghe 
feest  of  Pentecost. 

44  Also  Merlyn  made  the  round  table  in  tokenying 
of  roundenes  of  the  world,  for  by  the  round  table  is 
the  world  synefyed  by  ryghte.  For  al  the  world, 
crysten  and  hethen,  repayren  unto  the  round  table. 
And  whan  they  are  chosen  to  be  of  the  felouship  of 
the  roiid  table,  they  thynke  hem  more  blessid  and 
more  in  worship  than  if  they  had  goten  halfe  the 
world  e." 

Lancelot  du  Lac  was  one  of  the  most  renowned 
of  Arthur's  knights,  and  the  romances  written  on 
his  adventures  are  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  those  of  the  Round  Table.  His  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  circumstance  of  a  fairy  having 
stolen  him  when  an  infant,  — 44  le  plus  bel  enfant 
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du  monde  &  le  mieux  taillie  et  de  corps  et  de  mem- 
bres."  On  liis  mother's  attempt  to  rescue  him, 
the  fairy  plunged  with  him  into  a  lake  beneath 
'  whose  waters  rose  her  own  magnificent  castle.  Here 
Lancelot  was  trained  up  in  the  devoir  of  a  knight,  and 
gained  also  other  acquisitions  proper  to  a  highly  ac- 
complished gentleman.  His  skill  in  music  is  highly 
spoken  of.  "  Homme  ne  fut  oncques  si  droit  en 
sonestant  et  chantoit  a  merveilles  hie  quat  il  vouloit." 
This  fascinating  accomplishment  was  almost  as  indis- 
pensable to  a  knight  of  romance  as  to  a  troubadour  of 
olden  time.  Syr  Trystram,  the  "  sorouful  borne 
child,"  son  of  King  Meliadus,  and  a  very  noted  knight 
of  romance  and  of  the  round  table,  was  however  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  his  compeers  for  his  excellence 
in  this  beguiling  art.  His  surpassing  skill  on  the 
harp  caused  the  gates  of  a  certain  castle  to  be  thrown 
wide  for  him  ;  which,  had  his  identity  been  suspected, 
would  have  been  doubly  barred  against  him,  or 
opened  only  to  beguile  him  to  his  death.  "  Soo 
Tristram  lerned  to  be  an  harper  passynge  alle  other 
that  there  was  none  suche  called  in  no  countery." 

To  return  to  Sir  Lancelot.  In  due  time  he  was  in- 
stalled as  a  member  of  Arthur's  Round  Table. 

"  Soone  after  that  Kyng  Arthur  was  come,  fro 
Rome  into  England,  thenne  alle  the  knyghtes  of  the 
table  round  resorted  vnto  the  kyng,  and  made  many 
justes  and  turnementes,  and  some  there  were  that 
were  but  knygtes  which  encreaced  so  in  armes  and 
worship  that  they  passed  alle  their  felawes  in 
prowesseand  noble  dedes,  and  that  was  wel  proved  on 
many.  But  in  especyal  it  was  proved  on  Syre  Launce- 
lot  du  Lake,  for  in  al  turnementys  and  justes  and  dedes 
of  armes,  both  for  lyf  and  deth  he  passed  al  other 
knygtes,  and  at  no  tyme  he  was  never  overcome,  but 
yf  (unless)  it  were  by  treson  or  enchauntement." 

His  amour  with  Genevra,  the  queen  of  Arthur, 
occupies   a  large    portion  of  his    histoiy,    and  at 
length,  but  not  in  a  hurry,  leads  him  into  a  war 
against  Arthur.     After  the  king's  death,  Genevra 
j    retires  to  a  convent :  Sir  Lancelot  also  repents. 

"  SyreLauncelot  tokehys  hers,  and  rode  alle  that  daye 
and  alle  that  nyghte  in  a  foreste  wepynge.    And  at  the 
last  he  was  ware  of  an  heremytage  and  a  chappel  that 
stode  betwene  two  clyfFes,  and  than  he  herd  a  lytel  belle 
rynge  to  masse,  and  thyder  he  rode  and  alyghted,  and 
teyed  his  hors  to  the  gate  and  herd  masse.    And  he 
that  sange  the  masse  was  the  Bysshop  of  Caunter- 
burye.    Bothe  the  bysshop  and  Syr  Bedwere  knew 
Syr  Launcelot,  and  they  spak  togyder  after  masse, 
\.    but  whanne  Syr  Bedwere  hadde  told  hyme  his  tale, 
Syr  Launcelots  herte  almoste  braste  for  sorowe,  and 
]   Syr  Launcelot  threwe  abrode  hys  armour  and  sayde, 
;    '  Alas,  who  may  trust  thys  world.'    And  then  he 
!    knelyd  doune  on  hys  knees  and  prayd  the  bysshop 
for  to  shrive  him  and  assoile  him.    And  than  he 
besoughte  the  bysshop  that  he  myghte  be  hys  broder. 
Than  the  byschop  sayde  '  I  wylle  gadly,'  and  than 
he  putte  an  habyte  upon  Syr  Launcelot,  and  there 
!   he  served  God  day  and  nyghte  wyth  prayers  and 
|  fastynges." 

Many  of  his  knights-companions  ride  through 
England  in  search  of  him,  and  at  length  find  him. 
"  And  whan  they  sawe  that  Syr  Launcelot  had 
i   taken  hym  to  such  perfection,  they  had  no  lyste  to 
departe,  but  toke  such  an  habyte  as  he  had.  This 
they  endured  in  grete  penaunce  sixe  yeares,  and 
thanne  Syr  Launcelot  toke  the  habyte  of  preesthode, 
|  and  a  twelvemoneth  he  sange  mass.    And  there  was 
none  of  these  other  knyghtes,  but  they  redde  in 
i  bookes,  and  helped  for  to  synge  masse  and  rynge 


belles,  and  dyde  lowely  all  manere  of  servyce.  And 
soo  their  horses  went  where  they  wolde,  for  they  toke 
none  regarde  of  noo  worldly  rychesse.  For  whanne 
they  sawe  Syr  Launcelot  endure  suche  penaunce,  in 
prayer  and  fastynge,  they  toke  no  force  what  payne 
they  endured,  for  to  see  the  noblest  knyghte  of  the 
world  take  suche  abstynauncc,  that  he  waxed  ful  lene. 

"  And  upon  a  nyghte,  there  came  a  vysyon  unto 
Syr  Launcelot,  and  chargyd  him  in  remyssion  of  alle 
his  synnes  to  haste  hym  towarde  Almesbury,  and  by 
thenne  thou  come  there,  thou  shalt  fynde  Queen 
Guenever  dead.  And  therefore  take  thy  felawes  wyth 
the,  and  purveye  them  an  hors  biere  and  brynge  thou 
the  corpse  of  her,  and  burye  it  by  her  husbonde  the 
noble  Kynge  Arthur.  Soo  this  vysyon  came  to  Syr 
Launcelot  thryes  in  one  nyghte.  

"  Than  Syr  Launcelot  never  after  ete  but  lytyl 
mete,  ne  dranke,  but  contynually  mourned  untyl  lie 
was  dead.  For  thenne  he  sykned  more  and  mere, 
and  dryed,  and  dwyned  awaye.  For  the  bysshop 
nor  none  of  his  felawes  myght  not  make  hym  to  ete, 
and  lytyl  he  dranke,  that  he  was  waxen  thenne  by  a 
cubyt  shorter  than  he  was,  that  the  peple  could  not 
knowe  hym.  For  evermore  daye  and  nyghte  he 
prayed,  but  nedefully  as  nature  requyred  somtyme  he 
slombred  a  broken  slepe,  and  ever  he  was  lyenge 
grovelynge  on  Kynge  Arthur's  and  Queue  Guen- 
evra's  tombe.  And  there  was  no  comforte  that  the 
bysshop,  nor  Syr  Bors,  nor  none  of  his  felawes  coude 
make  hym,  it  avaylled  not. 

"  O  ye  mighty  and  pompous  loides,1  shynynge  in 
the  glory  trausytory  of  thys  unstable  lyf,  as  in  reign- 
ynge  over  realmes,  grete  and  myghte  countreyes, 
fortifyed  with  stronge  castels  and  toures,  edified  with 
many  a  ryche  cyte.  Ye  also,  ye  fierce  and  myghty 
chevaliers,  so  valyaunte  in  aventurous  deeds  of  armes, 
Behold!  behold!  see  now  this  myghty  conqueror 
Kynge  Arthur,  whom  in  his  humayn  Jyf  all  the 
workle  douhted.  Yea  also  this  noble  quene  Gue- 
never, that  sometyme  sate  in  her  chayre  adourned 
with  golde,  perles  and  precyous  stones,  now  lye  full 
lowe  in  obscure  fosse  or  pytte  covered  with  cloddes 
of  erth  and  claye.  Beholde  also  thys  myghty  cham- 
pyon  Launcelot,  pyerles  of  knyghthode,  see  now  how 
helyeth  grovelinge  on  the  colde  moulde,  now  beynge 
soo  feble  and  faynt  that  somtyme  was  so  terrible, 
how  and  in  what  manere  oughte  ye  to  be  so  desyrous 
of  the  mondayn  honour  so  daungerous ! — The  more 
that  God  hath  given  you  the  tryumphall  honour,  the 
meker  ye  oughte  to  be,  ever  fearyng  the  unstablvnes 
of  this  dysceyvable  worlde. 

"  But  within  sixe  wekes  Syr  Launcelot  felle  syke 
and  laye  in  his  bedde,  and  thenne  he  sente  for  the 
bysshop  that  there  was  heremyte,  and  al  his  true 
felawes.  Than  Syr  Launcelot  sayd  wyth  drery  steven, 
Syr  Bysshop  I  praye  you  give  me  al  my  ryghtes  that 
longeth  to  a  crysten  man.  Soo  when  he  was  howse- 
lyd  and  enelyd,  and  had  all  that  a  crysten  man  ought 
to  have,  he  prayed  the  bysshop  that  his  felawes  myght 
beare  his  body  to  Joyous  Garde. 

"  And  when  Syr  Bors  and  hys  felaws  came  to  his 
bedde,  they  fonde  hym  sterke  dede,  and  he  laye  as  he 
had  smyled.  Than  was  there  wepynge  and  wryngyne 
of  hondes,  and  the  greatest  dole  they  made  that  ever 
made  men.  And  on  the  morne  the  bysshop  dyd  his 
masse  of  Reguiem." 

It  remains  but  to  inform  those  lady  readers  whose 
only  experience  may  suggest  a  triad  like  that  which 


(1)  This  beautiful  apostrophe  lias  been  often  quoted. 
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issues  from  the  Attic  press  of  Bentley  or  Colburn, 
that  such  volumes  do  hardly  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
outward  appearance  of  the  Romances  on  whose  cha- 
racteristics we  have  so  largely  dwelt.  "  Perceforest," 
one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  the  class,  was  beautifully 
printed  at  Paris  in  1528,  in  two  folio  volumes,  each 
containing  about  a  thousand  pages,  and  each  page 
being  enriched  with  a  double  column  of  closely  printed 
type,  each  column  numbering  fifty-four  lines.  The 
work  would  make  probably  between  forty  and  fifty 
volumes  such  as  we  are  now  accustomed  to  lounge 
over,  and  our  readers  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  only 
one  of  a  series. 

Surely  in  this  instance  it  will  be  accorded  to  us  that 
we  do  not  close  the  subject  from  any  lack  of  material. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  AN 
OXFORD  MAN.1 

T.  N.  H. 

June  24th. — We  all,  with  the  exception  of  the 
rector,  went  to  call  on  Colonel  and  Miss  Hawkner. 
They  lived  in  an  old  country-house  close  by  the  church, 
on  the  same  side  of  the  road.  The  house  itself  is  old, 
and  inside  the  rooms  are  wainscoted  with  oak.  There 
is  a  large  rookery  between  it  and  the  church.  The 
lawn,  immediately  in  front  of  the  house,  was  nicely 
kept ;  and  the  garden  very  tastefully  arranged  with 
well-selected  flowers,  all,  however,  the  work  of  the 
gardener.  The  whole  was  closely  shut  in  on  all  sides 
except  one,  where  there  was  a  view  of  a  large  extent 
of  country,  with  fine  aged  trees.  The  rooms  were, 
as  far  as  I  could  observe,  handsomely  and  elegantly 
furnished. 

On  our  entering  the  drawing-room,  we  found  Miss 
Hawkner  reclining  easily  on  a  sofa,  with  a  popular 
religious  newspaper  by  her  side,  which  she  had 
evidently  just  laid  down  as  we  approached. 

"  I  am  so  delighted  to  see  you,  my  dear  Miss 
Montague,"  she  exclaimed,  at  the  same  time  rising 
to  greet  her  visitors;  "  and  how  is  our  dear  minister?" 

"  Thank  you,  papa  is  as  well  as  usual,"  was  the 
reply. 

I  had  time,  while  this  sort  of  polite  tattle  was  going 
on,  after  I  had  been  introduced,  to  survey  this  elderly 
spinster  with  attention.  She  was  a  hard-featured 
lady,  with  restless  eyes,  and  a  receding  narrow  fore- 
head, which  was  half  curtained  by  a  front  of  dark 
brown  hair.  This  had  been  so  moved  from  its  first 
position  (as  dancing-masters  say),  by  her  reclinings,  I 
fancy,  on  the  sofa,  that  sundry  grey  individual  hairs, 
which  really  appertained  to  her  pericranium,  imper- 
tinently came  into  open  day,  as  if  on  purpose  to  dis- 
cover the  deception.  Her  complexion  was  decidedly 
bilious;  and  her  form  was  attenuated  and  angular. 
She  was  always  in  a  fidget,  apparently.  Her  dress 
was  sumptuous,  and  made  in  the  newest  fashion. 

"  I  have  written  a  little  note  to  Mr.  Montague," 
she  said,  "  only  this  minute,  to  beg  him  to  visit  a  poor 
person  whom  I  have  discovered  in  the  village.  She 
has  only  recently  come  here,  and  I  find  her  sadly 
dark,  poor  thing!  "  during  the  utterance  of  the  last 
words  of  which  she  slightly  raised  her  eyes  towards 
the  aforesaid  front,  and  sighed  vigorously. 

"  Yet,  madam,  we  must  not  have  a  repeal  of  the 
window -tax  duty,"  said  young  Montague;  "it  will 
not  do  to  make  light  of  the  sufferings  of  these  dear, 
petted,  miserable  poor." 

(1)  Continued  from  p.  57. 


I  This  was  said,  especially  the  dubious  finish,  with  a 
strangely  satirical  tone.  Miss  Hawkner  did  not  see 
the  purport,  and  in  amazement  began  to  conceive  it 
possible  that  Mr.  Montague,  junior,  might  be  as  dark  as 
the  poor  woman  in  question,  "  I  mean,  sir,"  she  said, 
"  that  she  does  not  know  her  sad  state ;  she  is  not 
conscious  of  her  wickedness.  Her  heart  is  not 
softened." 

"  Oh!  indeed,  madam,  I  do  not  know  her.  Has 
she  done  anything  very  terrible?  " 

"  Dear  no,  sir,  what  I  mean  is  that — that,  you  see 
— she  is  not — I  mean  she  is  unhappily  unacquainted 
with  saving  truths.  She  dresses  very  much  above  her 
situation;  in  fact,  quite  out  of  character  with  her 
station  in  life." 

"  That  is,  to  be  sure,  somewhat  silly.  But  how  can 
she  procure  money  for  all  this  finery  you  speak  of  if 
she  is  so  poor  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  see,  sir,  what  she  wears  is  not  expen- 
sive, only  it  is — you  see — I  mean — it  is  just  as  if  it 
had  come  from  the  laundress." 

"  Oh !  I  see,  it  was  most  indecorously  clean, — an 
unpardonable  fault!" 

Miss  Hawkner  began  at  last  to  have  a  half-glim- 
mering sense  of  Montague's  intent,  and  answered 
rather  sharply,  "  I  dare  say  you  may  think  this 
nothing,  sir,  but  it's  not  all.  I  hear  strange  things 
about  her  former  conduct  to  her  husband,  poor  fellow! 
They  say  she  was  the  death  of  him  with  her  nasty 
temper;  altogether,  though  she  is  a  meek-looking 
person,  if  what  I  learn  be  true,  she  is  no  belter  than 
she  should  be." 

"  Do  you  read  Shakspeare,  madam  ?  " 

"  No,  Mr.  Montague,  I  trust  not;  I  have  given 
over  plays,  and  theatres,  and  balls,  long  ago,  I  trust; 
although  I  was  once  a  giddy  thing,  alas !  and  fond  of 
these  vanities." 

"  Well,  Miss  Hawkner,  even  that  profane  writer 
was  right  when  he  wrote, 

'  Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lady, 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls  : 
Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash.  ***** 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  uame, 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed.' 

He  has  said,  too,  in  another  place,  '  Be  thou  as  chaste 
as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape  cal- 
umny.' But  then  the  lady  to  whom  that  was  said  was 
respectable,  and  Shakspeare  was  too  severe  at  the  best; 
for  he  was  very  worldly-minded,  and  therefore  a  very 
bad  hand  at  inventing  or  patronizing  scandal." 

All  of  us  who  were  present  were  evidently  un- 
commonly uncomfortable ;  for  Montague  had  been 
unusually  severe  in  his  tone  and  manner,  even  for 
him.  Miss  Montague  wisely  changed  the  conversation, 
and  as  soon  as  possible  rose  to  go  away;  a  little  em- 
barrassed, as  it  would  seem,  yet  withal  having  a  half- 
smile  about  her  lips,  which  she  was  with  some  little 
success  endeavouring  to  purse  up  into  propriety.  We 
saw  nothing  of  Colonel  Hawkner,  for  he  happened  to 
be  out. 

During  the  short  walk  home,  the  subject  of  con- 
versation was,  of  course,  what  had  occurred  at  the 
visit. 

"  Charlie,  dear,"  said  Miss  Montague,  "  you  were 
rather  hard  on  our  elderly  friend." 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  was,  Mary,  but  I  cannot  stand 
the  humbug  of  those  canting,  would-be-religious 
old  women, — it's  detestable.  If  I  had  my  way,  I 
would  sweep  the  whole  set  of  them  into  the  Dead 
Sea." 
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"  Why  the  Dead  Sea?"  said  I. 

"  Because  nothing  floats  there,  and  there  would  be 
no  chance  of^heir  coming  up  again." 

This  amused  us  all  excessively.  Laughing  heartily 
we  reached  the  par-son  age. 

At  dinner  the  scene  at  Colonel  Hawkner's  was 
detailed  to  the  rector.  He  thereupon  pulled  out  of 
the  pocket  of  his  cassock  the  note  which  had  been 
sent  him.  The  envelope,  a  pink  one  with  lace  edging, 
had  been  sealed  with  a  wafer,  containing  within  its 
little  circle  a  text  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  contents 
were  a  mere  transcript  of  her  conversation  with 
Montague. 

"  And  now,"  said  he,  and  a  momentary  flush  of 
anger  glowed  on  ins  cheek  and  brow  such  as  I  had 
not  seen  before  or  since,  "  as  you  have  heard  Miss 
Hawkner's  story  of  this  poor  woman,  I  will  tell  you 
the  real  one.    Her  name  is  Jewell.    I  heard  of  her 
sudden  arrival  in  the  parish,  and  went  as  soon  after  as 
possible  to  see  her.    I  found  that  she  lodged  in  a 
dirty  sort  of  mud-hut,  at  the  outskirts  of  the  village. 
The  upper  part  only  was  let  to  her.   The  filthiness  at 
the  entrance  of  the  cottage,  and  in  the  floor  below 
was,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  disgusting.  It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  been  actually  in;  for  the  tenants  had 
always  refused  to  see  me.  But  on  entering  up  above, 
where  poor  Helen  Jewell  was,  it  was  indeed  different. 
It  is  true  there  was  only  a  table  in  the  room,  and  a 
three-legged  stool,  in  the  corner  a  pallet  covered  with 
straw,  over  which  a  sheet  was  laid.    But  the  sheet 
was  white;  the  floor  was  beautifully  clean,  and  so' was 
the  table,  and  the  stool  too.    The  poor  Avoman, 
evidently  in  the  last  stage  of  decline,  was  seated, 
when  first  I  entered,  on  the  stool  near  the  window. 
She  was  about  twenty-five  apparently,  or  thereabouts, 
tall  and  pretty,  her  dark  eyes  shining  from  beneath 
the  long  eyelashes  with  a  fatal  brilliancy.    She  was 
slender,  and  very  pale;  and  with  an  air  of  touching 
pensiyeness  in  the  expression  of  her  face.    She  was,  at 
the  time,  soothing  a  young  child,  unnaturally  thin 
and  gaunt  for  its  age,  and  evidently  clamorous  for 
food;  her  dress  was  neat  and  beautifully  clean,  though 
simple ;  it  had  been  patched  in  every  direction,  but 
so  well  that  it  was  not  very  perceptible.    Her  eyes 
filled  with  tears  as  she  turned  ahem  to  me;  (she 
knew  who  I  was  by  my  dress.)    '  Well,  it  is  kind  for 
such  as  you,  your  honour,  to  come  and  see  a  poor 
creature  like  me;  won't  you  take  a  seat?'  saying 
which,  she  rose  from  the  stool,  and  dusting  it  with 
her  apron,  placed  it  near  me.   I  thanked  her,  but  sat 
down  on  the  pallet,  making  her  sit  down  on  the 
aforesaid  stool  by  my  side.    After  having  asked  her 
questions  about  her  health,  and  other  more  indifferent 
matters,  to  make  her  as  much  at  her  ease  as  I  could3 
I  added,  'And  now,  Helen,  (for  you  must  let  me  call 
you  so  for  the  future,)  tell  me  if  it  is  not  too  painful 
for  you  all  your  history,  or  as  much  of  it  as  you  like. 
I  think  I  can  see  you  have  not  always  been  in  such 
distress  as  you  now  are.' 

"  '  No,  indeed,  sir,'  she  said.  '  I  was  once  in  Lon- 
don, earning  a  decent  sum  to  help  my  dear  husband. 
I  used  to  work  for  a  slop-shop;  and  though  I  had  to 
sit  to  it  early  in  the  morning  and  late  at  night, — for 
they  only  paid  me  threepence  for  making  a  shirt — 
yet  I  managed  to  get  something.  But  things  went 
wrong  with  us,  your  honour:  my  poor  John  was 
turned  off  from  his  place  in  a  cloth-manufactory 
because  trade  was  dull,  and  what  I  got  could  not 
support  us  all.  We  got  worse  and  worse.  The  fur- 
niture went  piece  by  piece — then  our  clothes;  till  at 
last  we  had  nothing  left,  and  we  had  hardly  a  thing 


to  eat  of  any  sort.  John  got  unhappy  like  ;  he  did 
not  hold  up  his  head  as  he  used  to  do :  he  would 
come  and  sit  for  hours  by  the  fireplace  without  say- 
ing a  word  good  or  bad,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  bits  of 
stick  and  small  knobs  of  coal  on  the  hearth — I 
couldn't  stir  him.  At  last,  one  day,  your  honour — 
Oh,  John,  my  poor  John! — about  a  month  ago — ' 
and  here  the  poor  creature  became  hoarse  with  emo- 
tion ;  and,  sobbing  in  the  most  convulsive  way,  said, 
almost  inarticulately,  '  He  went  into  a  stable-loft 
near —  '  again  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
her  emotion  brought  on  a  violent  fit  of  coughing.  I 
fetched  her  a  mug  of  water  which  happened  to  be  on 
the  window-ledge.  The  little  child  looked  up  in  its 
mother's  face,  and  stroked  her  pallid  cheek  with  its 
little  bony  hands,  and  smiled  on  her.  The  poor  crea- 
ture, somewhat  soothed  by  this,  continued,  as  soon 
as  the  coughing  would  permit,  'Your  honour, 
I  shall  soon  go,  too.  Oh,  poor  John !  he — he — • 
hanged  himself!  and  I  was  left  alone  with  this  dear, 
dear  child.    I  was  too  ill  to  work  any  longer,  so  I  set 

out  to  find  my  father  and  mother,  who  live  at  ; 

but  I  am  too  ill  to  go  farther  :  here  I  shall  die, 
I  know;  and,  oh,  God!  what  will  become  of  poor 
Willy  here,  my  own  dear  boy  ?  '  She  clasped  the 
child  to  her  bosom,  and  moaned  bitterly.  I  did  what 
I  could  to  calm  and  console  her.  She  then  showed 
me  a  letter  which  she  kept  in  her  bosom,  (the  last 
letter  her  husband  wrote  her,  just  before  his  terrible 
act  .  of  sin,)  in  which  he  said,  that  he' could  have 
endured  his  own  sufferings,  but  to  see  her,  who  had 
always  been  such  a  loving,  affectionate  wife  to  him, 
and  his  innocent  boy  pinched  with  hunger,  he 
could  not  stand ;  so  he  had  determined  to  make 
away  with  himself,  and  might  God  have  mercy  on 
his  soul ! 

"  I  then  asked  her  if  she  had  seen  any  one  since  her 
arrival  here.  She  said,  '  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  seen  a  j 
lady,  who  meant  to  be  very  kind,  I  am  sure ;  but  she 
asked  me  so  many  questions  about  what  had  come  to 
me,  and  all  about  poor  John,  and  was  so  cross-like 
about  it  all,  that  I  was  made  more  unhappy  than  I 
was  before.  She  said  I  must  behave  better,  and  read 
my  Bible,  which  I  have  always  done,  your  honour,  { 
since  I  was  taught  to  do  so  as  a  little  girl  in  the 
parish  school.  And  she  left  me  these  two  books . 
this  one '  (putting  a  tract  called  '  Mary  Hobbs,  or 
Vanity  Punished,'  into  my  hands)  '  she  gave  me,  and 
made  me  promise  to  think  over  it;  this  other'  (it 
was  'Drops  of  Comfort  for  Sinners')  'she  lent 
me,  and  told  me  to  read  it  well,  and  not  tumble  or 
dirty  it,  and  give  it  her  back  again  when  I  had  done 
with  it.  It  was  very  kind  of  her,  to  be  sure,  but  I 
had  rather  she  had  never  come.' 

"And  here  the  poor  creature  went  off  again  into  a 
violent  fit  of  crying.  I  have  taken  both  the  tract 
and  the  bsok  away,  and  mean  to  return  them  as 
soon  as  I  can  to  Miss  Hawkner." 

The  rector  could  scarcely  continue  this  story  at 
times  from  excessive  emotion. 

"That  Miss  Hawkner  is  a  most  abominable 
person!  "  said  Miss  Montague,  turning  towards  the 
window  as  she  spoke  to  conceal  her  tears  ;  "  if  that  is 
to  be  religious,  I  do  not  much  care  to  be  so." 

"  Hush!  hush!  "  said  her  father. 

"  I  think  the  best  of  the  joke,"  said  young  Mon- 
tague, "  is,  her  leaving  those  two  precious  volumes  to 
quench  the  poor  woman's  thirst,  I  suppose,  and 
appease  her  hunger.  They  might  very  probably 
take  her  appetite  away  for  the  time.  Rare  charity  ! 
It  reminds  me  of  those  lines  of  Hood — 
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1  1  love  my  neighbour,  far  too  well,  in  fact, 
To  call,  and  twit  him  with  a  godly  tract, 
That 's  turned  by  application  to  a  libel.' 

"  Rather  a  questionable  authority,  Charles,  is  he 
not  ?  "  said  his  lather. 

"Yes,  perhaps,  sir;  but  truth  is  truth,  you  know, 
whoever  says  it.  Why  should  that  poor  woman  need 
the  tract  so  kindly  lent  her  more  than  the  person 
who  left  it?  If  vanity  is  what  dictionaries  make  it 
out  to  be,  and  what  the  world  generally  understands 
by  that  word,  I  rather  imagine  that  the  elderly  lady 
who  dresses  in  satins  and  silks,  with  jewels  and  gold, 
and  has  rich,  costly  furniture  about  her  house,  and 
sumptuous  dinners  on  her  table  every  day,  is  more 
likely  to  be  near  that  vice  than  a  poor  threadbare 
woman  who  is  pinched  with  poverty.  However,  I 
suppose  it's  religious  to  think  ill  of  one's  neighbours, 
and  the  height  of  charity  to  distribute  tracts  with 
dirty  brown  paper  covers,  and  the  essence  of 
humility  to  imagine  every  person  to  be  in  the  dark 
but  oneself.  Precious  lights  they  are  !  Something 
in  the  farthing  rushlight  line,  I  fancy." 

"  Rather  a  long  philippic,  Charles !  I  am  afraid 
my  story  has  excited  you,"  said  the  rector,  smiling 
quite  lovingly.  "  But  you  must  not  be  unjust. 
There  is  much  cant  and  deception  in  the  world,  and 
never  is  it  so  loathsome  as  when  that  cant  is  about 
religious  things.  But,  then,  there  are  many  who  do 
what  Miss  Hawkner  does,  who  are  sincere  enough, 
but  err  often  from  want  of  knowledge.  We  should 
remember  that  a  lie  is  always  the  counterfeit  of  a 
truth ;  so  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  even,  which 
has  not  some  good  to  be  extracted  from  it." 

"  Yes,  doubtless,  there  may  be  some  honest  ones, 
who  are  like  angels'  visits, — you  know  what  1  mean, 
sir." 

"  I  think  we  had  better  prepare  for  dinner.  We 
are  all  naturally  a  little  excited  on  poor  Helen  Jewell's 
account,  and  therefore  not  disposed  to  do  Miss 
Hawkner  bare  justice.  She  is  certainly  not  likely  to 
have  mercy  at  any  of  our  hands.  But  it  is  just  five  ; 
so  the  sooner  we  retire  to  dress  the  better."  Saying 
which,  the  rector  left  the  breakfast-room,  and  we  all 
followed  him. 

(To  be  continued.) 
— ♦ — 

MIDNIGHT  AT  THE  LOUVRE.1 

"  Twenty  years  ago  I  entered  the  studio  of 
M.  Vanderblane, — not  altogether  as  a  pupil,  for  I  had 
completed  my  studies  in  painting  under  the  direction 
of  a  celebrated  master, — but  rather  as  an  assistant,  if 
that  word  may  be  permitted  in  speaking  of  the  fine 
arts.  And,  indeed,  what  other  could  I  employ  when 
I  think  of  the  use  which  he  made  of  my  powers,  and 
what  he  would  then  have  called  my  talents?" 

"  But  you  told  me  yesterday,"  interrupted  the 
young  Indian,  gently,  "  that  you  were  not  a  painter." 

"  I  am  no  longer  one.  I  have  lost  the  poetry  of 
painting,  and  I  have  forgotten  the  art." 

"  Pardon  my  interruption." 

"  The  difficult  position  in  which  the  misfortunes 
sustained  by  my  family  had  placed  me,  tempted  me 
to  submit  to  the  kind  of  labour  imposed  on  me  by 
my  employer,  M.  Vanderblane,  whose  real  name  was 
simply  Blane.  In  order  to  induce  belief  in  his  pre- 
tended Flemish  extraction,  he  had  prefixed  the 
syllable  Vander.  It  was  the  same  principle  of 
deception  that  he  practised  in  painting.    This  was 

(1)  Concluded  from  p.  95. 


his  trade,  which  is  but  too  common  in  Paris,  where 
there  is  cheating  in  everything,  even  in  selling  water. 
Timid  and  cautious  in  the  beginning,  M.  Vanderblane,  | 
whose  trade  was  picture-dealing,  retouched,  or  rather 
made  me  retouch,  only  minor  parts  of  the  French, 
Italian,  or  Flemish  pictures  which  he  sold.  This  alone 
was  very  blameable,  but  vice  has  many  degrees.  As 
for  me,  if  1  connived  at  a  system  of  fraud,  for  which 
I  internally  suffered  much,  my  misery  brought  some  | 
excuse.  learned  ten  francs  a-day  atM.  Vanderblane's, 
and  I  had  to  support  my  brothers,  my  mother,  and 
my  grandmother.  Elsewhere,  what  could  I  have 
earned  ?  What  young  painters  usually  earn — nothing. 
Emboldened,  unfortunately,  by  impunity  and  success,  | 
my  master  ceased  to  limit  his  attentions  to  mere  J 
retouches.  He  sold,  for  instance,  sea  -  pieces  by 
Backhuysen,  in  which  the  sea  and  sky  were  mine,  the 
rest  having  been  spared  by  time,  unluckily  for  Back- 
huysen :  portraits  by  Vandyck,  of  which  the  outline 
only  had  remained,  and  which  my  pencil  had  com- 
pleted :  I  have  seen  him  receive  six  thousand  francs 
for  a  Brenghet,  which  had  originally  represented  a 
forest  scene.  A  single  tree  had  remained  of  the 
design  ;  I  had  painted  all  the  rest.  In  my  presence 
he  has  dared  to  accept  fifteen  thousand  francs  for  a 
Mutius  Scasvola  by  an  ancient  master,  upon  which 
time  had  laid  so  heavy  a  hand  that  nothing  but  the 
finger  of  Scasvola  and  a  part  of  the  armour  were 
left.  Ten  or  twelve  figures  had  been  painted  by  me 
in  this  picture  sold  for  fifteen  thousand  francs !  It 
appeared  that  I  excelled  in  the  trade. 

"  In  a  short  time,  as  you  will  readily  suppose,  M. 
Vanderblane  acquired  enormous  wealth.  He  spent  it 
lavishly.  Whilst  admirable  artists  frequently  receive 
no  more  than  the  price  of  their  canvass  and  colours, 
my  false  Fleming,  by  selling  false  Van  Ostades,  false 
Teniers,  and  false  Vandycks,  to  false  connoisseurs, 
gained  as  much  as  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs 
a-year.  He  squandered  a  great  part  of  it  in  fetes, 
soirees,  and  dinners.  Naturally  an  epicure,  he  now 
spoke  of  nothing  but  liqueurs,  fine  wines,  delicate 
fishes,  truffled  fowls,  invitations  to  be  made  or  ac- 
cepted. His  house  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the 
gastronomes  of  Paris. 

"  I  should  not  confess  all,"  continued  the  narrator, 
in  a  softer  tone,  "  if  I  did  net  here  avow  that  another 
motive  detained  me,  against  my  conscience,  in  the 
studio  of  M.  Vanderblane.  He  had  a  daughter 
named  Madeleine,  whom  I  had  loved  from  the  first  day 
that  I  entered  his  house.  She  was  very  young  then, 
for  she  was  but  eighteen  when,  five  years  after  my 
inauguration,  I  dared  to  ask  her  hand.  I  was  very 
poor,  no  doubt, — very  obscure,  but  I  was  loved  by 
Madeleine,  and  I  had  made  the  immense  fortune  of 
her  father.  Nevertheless,  before  risking  my  proposal, 
I  wished  to  know  if  M.  Vanderblane  esteemed  me 
worthy  of  his  daughter  from  my  talent.  During  the 
little  time  which  I  had  at  my  own  disposal,  I  composed 
a  picture  which  was  entirely  my  own.  Neither  the  j 
colours  of  Teniers  nor  of  Albert  Durer  had  been  stolen 
for  it.  The  subject,  very  simple,  but  poetical  and 
new,  was  Bernard  de  Palissy  seeking  the  secret  of  his 
wonderful  enamels.  Madeleine  thought  it  charming, 
and  that  was  sufficient  for  me.  Madeleine  had  all  the 
taste,  all  the  poetry,  all  the  imagination,  all  the  depth 
that  her  father  wanted.  She  was  perfect,  but  with 
one  enormous  fault, — like  all  that  is  perfect." 

"  You  will  tell  me  this  fault?"  said  the  young 
Indian,  as  she  hung  with  a  sort  of  enchantment  upon 
the  artist's  words. 

"  My  picture,"  he  continued,  "  although  the  time 
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of  the  exhibition  was  approaching,  was  not  finished ; 
it  was,  however,  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  shown  to 
M.  Vanderblane  for  the  object  that  I  have  told  you. 
1  My  dear  patron,'  said  I,  placing  it  before  him, 
'  what  do  you  think  of  that  V  '  By  what  master?'  he 
immediately  inquired.  'It  is  not  by  a  master ;  but 
what  do  you  think  of  it?'  He  was  silent.  1  Whose 
is  it?'  he  said  at  length.  'It  is  mine.'  '  Yours?  then 
I  offer  you  fifteen  francs  for  it.'    Fifteen  francs  ! 

"  I  said  not  a  word ;  the  blood  rushed  to  my  heart, 
to  my  brain,  to  my  eyes.  I  took  my  picture,  and  ran 
with  it  to  shut  myself  in  my  room.  I  threw  it  on  the 
floor.    On  hearing  the  noise  Madeleine  came  in. 

"  'There  is  a  picture,'  said  I,  spurning  it  with  my 
foot,  *  for  which  your  father  offers  me  fifteen  francs, — 
your  father,  who  but  for  me  would  not  possess  a  sous, — 
your  father — but  he  is  your  father,  and  I  will  say  no 
more,  not  from  respect  to  him,  but  from  love  to  you. 
No  more  hope  now  for  me.  Dare  I  ask  the  hand  of 
the  daughter  from  a  father  who  estimates  at  fifteen 
francs  the  best  picture  I  have  ever  made  ?' 

"  '  It  is  impossible  !'  answered  Madeleine.  '  What 
is  to  become  of  us  then  ?  Are  we  to  separate  V  She 
looked  down.  '  Yes  or  no,'  cried  I,  seizing  a  knife 
to  destroy  my  painting. 

"  '  Listen  to  me,'  said  Madeleine,  pale  as  her 
patron  saint,  but  resolute  as  those  Roman  empresses 
whose  portraits  her  father  sold  with  the  false  signature 
of  Caravaggio  ;  '  Go  to  my  father,  tell  him  that  you 
I  will  leave  him.  If  he  wishes  to  retain  you,  name  my 
I  hand  as  the  condition  for  your  remaining  with  him. 
If  he  will  not  consent,  threaten  to  leave  him.' 

"  '  Coming  from  you  how  can  I  refuse  to  follow 
the  advice  ?  But  if  he  should  not  consent?'  I  added, 
trembling. 

"  '  But  he  will  consent,'  answered  Madeleine ;  '  do 
this,  my  friend.' 

"  I  obeyed.  I  went  to  Madeleine's  father,  and  said 
to  him,  shortly,  '  I  have  made  your  fortune,  sir;  the 
least  you  can  do  is  to  make  my  happiness.  I  ask  of 
you  your  daughter  Madeleine.' 

"  '  I  give  my  daughter  to  a  painter!  I  have  been 
a  picture-dealer  long  enough  to  know  better  than  that. 
All  the  same, — idle,  disorderly,  extravagant — all.' 

"  '  But  it  is  to  a  painter  that  you  owe  your  riches  !' 

"  '  It  is  well,'  said  he ;  'I  see  that  you  hold  your 
pistol  to  my  throat.  Only,  the  pistol  is  not  loaded. 
In  the  first  place,  you  cannot  continue  your  employ- 
ment with  me.' 

"  '  I  shall  take  care  of  that,'  said  I,  indignantly. 

"  '  For  the  future,'  continued  M.  Vanderblane, 
4  I  shall  leave  off  restoring  Ilembrandts  and  Watteaus. 
I  am  rich  enough.  I  shall  now  turn  my  attention  to 
statuary.  As  you  are  not  a  sculptor,  you  can  no 
longer  be  useful  to  me.  Therefore,  as  I  said,  your 
pistol  is  not  loaded.' 

"  What  raillery  could  be  more  cruel — what  refusal 
more  hopeless  ?  "I  related  all  to  Madeleine  the  same 
evening. 

"  I  have  said  that  she  had  one  great  fault ;  it  was 
this, — she  was  proud,  and  very  jealous  of  the  opinion 
of  the  world.  Her  love  would  have  led  her  to  con- 
sent to  a  marriage  with  a  man  repulsed  by  her  father, 
— a  man  as  poor  as  I,  but  never  an  obscure  man. 
Rank  of  some  kind  she  required,  either  that  of  birth 
or  of  talent.    Judge  if  this  was  so. 

"  While  yet  a  child,  she  fell  asleep  one  evening  on 
my  knee.   On  awaking,  she  cried,  clapping  her  hands, 
'What  a  beautiful  dream!    Oh!  what  a  beautifu 
dream  I  have  had!'    She  related  it  to  me,  and  so 
complete  was  it  that  I  immediately  painted  it.  Ma- 


deleine in  this  dream  had  passed  through  all  the  bril- 
iant  phases  of  an  aristocratic  marriage. 

"  A  young  and  handsome  marquis  had  at  first  been 
presented  to  her.  She  received  him  graciously,  and 
some  days  after  he  was  invited  to  dine  at  her  father's. 
He  obtained  her  portrait,  and  soon  she  showed  herself 
at  the  promenade  leaning  upon  his  arm.  The  inti- 
macy continued  through  the  winter  balls,  and  walks 
in  the  Bois  de  Meudon,  and  strengthened  with  the 
soft  impressions  tasted  in  common  in  a  box  at  the 
opera.  In  the  end,  the  contract  was  signed,  and  the 
dresses  were  purchased.  What  robes  of  silk,  of  blond, 
of  cambric!  What  bonnets!  What  cachemires! 
The  sky  of  the  dream  was  darkened  by  them.  In  fine, 
came  the  nuptial  blessing,  and  the  fashionable  depar- 
ture, which  must  immediately  follow  every  aristocratic 
and  wealthy  marriage. 

"  Who  would  have  imagined  that  Madeleine  would 
one  day  ask  of  me,  as  the  condition  for  bestowing  her 
hand,  a  celebrated  name,  or  the  realization  of  this 
dream  ?  Yet  thus  it  was.  But  you  will  see  that  with 
her  this  sentiment  of  pride,  springing  from  a  pure 
source,  did  not  exclude  the  most  perfect  sincerity  of 
affection  ;  for  she  said  to  me,  '  Make  yourself  a  name  ; 
only  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  by  the  picture 
you  are  going  to  exhibit,  and  I  will  consent  to  be 
yours.  I  should  think  myself  entirely  justified  in  the 
eyes  of  my  father  and  of  the  world,  if,  rich  as  I  am, 
I  choose  a  man  of  talent  for  my  husband.  But  talent, 
reputation,  must  be  your  portion.  Exhibit  your 
picture,  then,  and  all  shall  be  as  I  tell  you.' 

"  f  To-morrow  will  be  the  last  day  permitted  to 
artists  for  entering  their  paintings,'  I  replied,  admiring 
her  noble  spirit.  '  Should  I  have  time  between  this 
and  midnight  to-morrow  to  fill  up  the  parts  of  my 
picture  that  are  only  sketched?" 

"  Madeleine  was  astonished  at  my  answer.  She  had 
supposed  the  painting  to  be  completely  finished.  This 
news  cast  down  her  hopes.  She  showed  me  that  the 
loss  of  a  year  would  be  fatal. 

"  '  Well,'  cried  I,  '  I  will  exhibit  it.  My  picture 
shall  be  finished  before  midnight.  In  fifteen  days  I 
shall  have  made  a  name  ' 

"  '  Which  I  will  share  with  you,'  added  Madeleine, 
offering  me  her  cheek. 

"  No  one  knows  the  prodigies  that  love  and  zeal 
can  accomplish.  Oh !  how  I  worked  !  how  I  laboured  ! 
It  is  when  one  has  nearly  finished  a  picture,  that 
you  begin  to  see  its  incompleteness.  Here  a  figure, 
there  an  eye,  there  a  curl  to  retouch.  And  when 
these  are  perfect,  come  a  thousand  and  a  thousand 
others.  I  neither  ate  nor  drank  that  day,  the  next 
night,  or  the  day  that  followed.  I  was  excited, 
fevered,  burning,  and  this  internal  fire  fed  me. 

"  At  half-past  eleven,  that  is  to  say  half  an  hour 
before  the  doors  of  the  Louvre  were  to  close,  I  wiped 
my  pencils,  or  rather  I  staid  neither  to  wipe  my  pen- 
cils nor  my  brow,  but  with  my  picture  on  my  shoulder 
I  rushed  into  the  Rue  de  Seine.  Many  others, 
coming  like  myself  at  the  last  hour,  were  hastening 
towards  the  Louvre.  I  ran  like  a  madman  along  the 
quays,  taking  hardly  time  to  look  at  the  hour  on  the 
dial  of  the  Palais  Mazarin.  It  was  thirty-two  minutes 
past  eleven.  I  had  therefore  twenty-eight  minutes 
to  cross  the  Pont  des  Arts  and  reach  the  Museum  : 
it  was  three  times  more  than  I  required.  Never- 
theless I  redoubled  my  speed.  The  night  was  dark, 
and  the  fog  so  thick  I  could  hardly  distinguish  the 
bridge.  I  had  nearly  crossed  it  when  I  heard  a  cry 
— a  cry  that  I  shall  never  forget." 

The  young  Indian  shuddered. 
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"I  ran  forward.  A  woman  —  a  servant — a  nurse, 
I  know  not  what,  but  she  was  not  a  mother,  or  she 
would  have  thrown  herself  into  the  Seine — said  to  me, 
'  The  child  has  fallen  in  there  !'  Her  finger  pointed 
to  the  river.  I  threw  myself  into  the  water,  leaving 
my  picture  on  the  bridge. 

"  I  plunged  six  times,  and  the  sixth  time  was  suc- 
cessful. The  child  still  breathed.  I  swam,  but  with 
great  difficulty !  The  fog  was  dense,  and  the  river 
covered  with  large  pieces  of  ice.  At  last,  exhausted 
from  fatigue  and  stiffened  with  cold,  I  reached  the 
bank,  and  restored  the  little  creature  I  had  saved — 
the  lovely  little  girl,  to  the  woman,  who  stood  upon 
the  brink,  wringing  her  hands  in  despair.  She  tried  to 
thank  me,  but  I  heard  nothing.  I  sprang  upon  the 
bridge.  I  ran — Fate  had  cursed  me :  midnight 
sounded  from  the  Palais  Mazarin — the  door  of  the 
Museum  was  shut !" 

The  narrator  of  this  touching  history  here  became 
silent.    The  young  Indian  hid  her  face. 

It  was  with  a  burst  of  laughter  that,  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  the  poor  lover  of  the  beautiful  Madeleine 
thus  resumed. 

"  It  is  a  great  error  that  of  supposing  that  painters, 
more  favoured  than  authors,  carry  their  foriune  with 
them.  During  the  twenty  years  that  I  have  passed 
far  away  from  France,  since  the  fatal  event  which 
precluded  my  remaining  there,  I  have  lived  nearly 
an  equal  number  of  years  in  Turkey,  India,  and 
China,  from  which  I  returned  one  month  ago  in  an 
English  ship.  Now,  when  I  wished  to  exercise  my 
profession  of  painting  in  Turkey,  they  told  me  that 
Mahomet  had  forbidden  the  representations  of  human 
likenesses,  and  that,  consequently,  if  I  were  not  an 
ornamentist  or  an  architect,  I  should  very  soon  have 
to  quit  my  pencils  and  the  country.  In  order  to  live, 
I  was  obliged  to  work  as  a  street  porter.  With  the 
money  that  I  earned  during  five  years,  I  went  to 
India,  which  is,  it  is  said,  the  cradle  of  the  arts.  After 
various  fortunes,  I  found  myself  in  the  kingdom  of 
Agra,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  when  I  heard  your 
name  yesterday,  I  concluded  you  to  belong  to  the 
princely  race  of  that  country." 

The  young  Indian  made  a  sign  in  the  affirmative. 
"  I  was  not  more  fortunate  in  India  than  in  Turkey 
when  I  attempted  to  exercise  my  art :  there  I  found 
magnificent  palaces,  where  every  caprice  of  the  ima- 
gination was  brilliantly  represented  ;  but  painting  had 
not  followed  this  rich  development  of  architecture  : 
it  was  still  in  all  its  primitive  original  simplicity. 
The  great,  the  rich,  the  rajahs,  ordered  nothing  of  me 
but  pictures  of  women  with  six  legs  and  as  many 
arms.  This  kind  of  work  disgusted  me  so  completely, 
that  I  became  a  palanquin-bearer  in  Calcutta.  I  pre- 
ferred to  degrade  my  shoulders  rather  than  degrade 
my  art,  of  which  I  looked  upon  myself  as  the  guardian 
and  priest.  I  left  India,  which  still  lies  swaddled  in 
the  cradle  which  we  have  left,  and  went  to  China. 
I  now  began  to  believe  that  painting  was  not  so 
universal  a  language  as  is  pretended.  Painting, 
however,  was  permitted  in  China,  and  this  was  what 
I  did.  During  eight  years  I  was  obliged,  the  laws 
of  the  country  interdicting  me,  as  a  stranger,  from 
the  honour  of  being  a  street  porter,  to  paint  nothing 
but  eyes,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  an  eye  in  profile. 
This  exercise  of  eight  years  completed  the  work  of 
the  former  twelve.  I  have  totally  forgotten  my  art ; 
it  is  lost  to  me.  Too  old  to  learn  another,  I  saw  that 
there  was  nothing  left  but  to  quit  a  world — where 
every  day  it  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  exist. 
"  Life  had  long  been  a  burden  to  me.  Before  leav- 


ing it,  however,  I  had  the  weakness  to  desire  to  see 
once  more  France,  Paris,  the  Louvre,  which  was  shut 
for  me  once  and  for  ever.  I  came.  The  time  of  my 
return  was  identical  with  that  of  the  opening  of  the 
exhibition.  Need  I  tell  you  the  astonishment,  the 
overwhelming  surprise  with  which  I  was  struck,  when 
I  saw  the  picture  which  retraces  the  horrible  episode 
of  my  life,  the  event  in  consequence  of  which  1  have 
lost  all  that  I  loved, — my  country,  my  art,  and  her 
who  would  one  day  have  been  my  wife." 

"And  have  you  never  thought,"  asked  the  young 
Indian,  presenting  her  hand  to  the  poor  artist,  "  of  the 
picture  that  you  left  on  the  Pont  des  Arts?  You 
have  said  nothing  of  it  ?  " 

"  No  doubt  a  gust  of  wind  carried  it  into  the 
water,  the  river." 

"  Look!  " 

The  young  Indian  touched  a  spring,  and  the  pic- 
ture which  so  strangely  represented  the  Pont  des  Arts, 
and  the  sublime  self-sacrifice  of  Jouvenal,  turned,  and 
exhibited  on  the  other  side  the  Bernard  de  Palissy. 

Jouvenal  fainted. 

When  he  was  restored  to  consciousness,  he  found 
himself  between  two  women,  one  of  whom  he  could 
not  see, — her  face  was  hidden  as  she  supported  him. 
The  other  was  at  his  feet — it  was  the  young  Indian. 

"I  was  the  child  that  you  saved,  my  friend,"  saidshe. 

"You!" 

"  Oh !  yes ;  listen  to  me.  The  carriage  in  which 
I  was  with  my  nurse  was  overturned  on  the  Quai  du 
Louvre  ;  our  hotel  was  in  the  Rue  Mazarin  ;  the 
coachman  advised  the  nurse  to  cross  the  bridge  quickly 
to  avoid  the  night  air.  By  what  imprudence  of  hers 
the  accident  occurred  was  never  known.  My  mother 
only  knew  that  a  young  man  saved  me :  she  took 
infinite  pains  to  find  you.  She  learned  that  the  night 
in  which  you  had  snatched  me  from  death,  a  picture 
had  been  found  on  the  Pont  des  Arts,  and  delivered 
the  next  morning  to  the  Commissary.  Your  picture 
was  signed,  as  you  see  it  still.  The  police,  with  this 
clue,  discovered  the  house  of  M.  Vanderblane,  where 
you  had  resided.  M.  Vanderblane  completed  the 
story.  But  you  were  gone,  where  no  one  knew. 
My  mother  was  in  despair  ;  she  knew  all, — vour  affec- 
tion for  Madeleine,  and  the  cause  of  your  separation 
from  her.  Her  grief  was  so  true  and  so  deep  that  it 
lasted  until  her  death,  which  occurred  last  year,  when 
she  left  her  whole  fortune,  which  was  immense,  to 
Mademoiselle  Vanderblane,  on  the  condition  that  she 
would  never  marry  any  one  but  you,  under  penalty  of 
losing  a  revenue  of  two  hundred  thousand  francs. 
And  as  my  mother  was  as  ingenious  as  she  was  good, 
she  desired  that  every  year  an  extraordinary,  remark- 
able picture,  made  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  atten- 
tion, should  represent  your  generous  self-devotion,  in 
order  that  if  you  should  return  to  Paris,  a  sort  of 
general  cry  should  call  you.  Thank  God  !  the  mother 
has  repaired  the  injury  caused  by  her  child!" 

"  And  Madeleine?"  cried  Jouvenal,  raising  his  eyes 
to  heaven,  and  meeting  those  of  her  who  supported 
him. 

"  She  has  waited  for  you,  my  friend!". 


THE  MEANING  OF  THE  WORD  *  COCKNEY." 
Second  Paper. 

The  second  idea,  which  would  derive  the  word 
Cockney  from  a  personal  rather  than  a  local  appella- 
tion, is  probably  connected,  though  not  immediately, 
with  the  former.  In  this  sense, — that  of  a  weak,  con- 
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temptible,  luxurious,  city-bred  person, — there  is  an  evi- 
dent similarity  with  the  French  coquin,  itself  derived, 
as  I  shall  presently  show,  from  the  Latin  coqao,  to 
cook ;  while  it  is  likely  enough,  thflt  the  usages  and 
practices  of  the  one  may  have  suggested  the  meaning 
generally  attributed  to  the  other.  If  it  be  true,  that 
the  tendency  of  a  life  in  towns  is  to  make  men 
effeminate  and  delicate,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
in  the  country  is  to  give  energy  and  activity  to  the 
intellectual,  no  less  than  to  the  bodily  frame,  what 
so  natural,  as  that  an  appellation,  true  originally  only 
of  the  dwellers  in  cities,  should  in  after  times  be 
applied  generally  to  any  weak  and  dastardly  cha- 
racter ? 

And  for  this  origin  of  the  French  coquin,  it  seems 
to  me  there  is  abundant  proof.  The  words,  coquo,  cook, 
coquinarius  (and  probably  even  the  English  kitchen), 
have  evidently  a  cognate  meaning  and  a  common 
origin.  The  coquini  were  fellows  who  hung  about 
the  kitchens  on  the  look-out  for  any  good  things 
they  could  pick  up.  Thus  Ducange,  voce  Cociones, 
(pedlars),  says,  "  Cujusmodi  sunt  apud  nos  coquins, 
quos  non  pauci  a  coquinis  nuncupates  putarunt, 
quod  illius  farinae  homines  tabernas  et  popinas  circum- 
eant;"  "Of  which  kind  are  those  we  call  coquins,  a 
word  which  many  think  is  derived  from  coquini, 
because  fellows  of  this  kidney  are  wont  to  frequent  the 
taverns  and  the  stews."  While  the  author  of  the  Life 
of  Clement  VII.  (ap.  Bosquet)  applies  the  same  term 
in  derision  to  the  populace  of  Carcassone  and  Thou- 
louse, — "  Carcassone  et  Tolosaepopulares,  quos  vulga- 
riter  nuncupabant  coquinos  ;"  "  The  mob  of  Carcassone 
and  Thoulouse,  whom  they  were  used,  in  common 
parlance,  to  call  coquins." 

The  instances  I  shall  now  produce  from  early 
English  authors  confirm  the  truth  of  my  theory,  at 
least  in  the  application  which  has  been  made  of  the 
word.  With  hardly  an  exception,  the  term  Cockney 
is  used  as  one  of  contempt,  originally,  perhaps,  to  such 
citizens  as  the  Londoners  or  Parisians  were  supposed 
to  be,  but  afterwards  to  any  low  or  mean-spirited 
fellow  ;  much  as  in  the  New  World  the  word  Yankee, 
originally  the  by  -name  of  the  populace  of  a  particular 
district,  has  in  process  of  time  come  to  be  applied  as 
a  contemptuous  designation  of  the  whole  North 
American  race.  Thus  Chaucer, "  Reve's  Tale,"  v.  4205, 
savs, — 

"  And  when  this  jape  is  told  another  day, 
I  shall  he  halden  a  daffe  or  Cockenay." 

Nash,  in  "Pierce  Penniless,"  published  in  1592, 
says,  "A  young  heir,  or  cockney,  that  is  his  mother's 
darling,  if  hee  have  playde  the  waste-good  at  the  innes 
of  the  court,  or  about  London,  falls  in  a  quarrelling 
humour  with  his  fortune,  because  she  has  not  made 
him  king  of  the  Indies." 

Palsgrave,  in  his  "  Acolastys,"  a.d.  1540,  speaks 
similarly: — "To  be  dandlvd  any  longer  upon  his 
father's  knee,  or  to  be  any  longer  taken  for  his 
father's  Cockney,  or  minyon,  or  darling."  And  in 
the  Royal  MSS.  12,  B,  a  Cockney  is  defined  to  be 
"  A  spoilt  and  effeminate  boy  —  puer  in  deliciis 
matris  nutritus — Anglice,  a  Cokenay." 

Deckar,  in  "  Newes  from  Hell,"  a.d.  1606,  says, 
H  'Tis  not  our  fault,  but  our  mothers' — our  cockering 
mothers,  who  for  their  labours  make  us  to  be  called 
Cockneys."  While  Cotgrave,  in  his  old  French  Dic- 
tionary, has  the  phrase,  "  Coqueliner  un  enfant, — to 
fondle  and  pamper  a  child;"  evidently  with  the 
leading  idea  of  bringing  up  a  child  in  the  soft,  luxu- 
rious manner  which  suited  the  coquin  of  his  day. 
Douglass,  in  his  very  curious,  quaint,  and  unpoetical 


translation  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call,  in  defiance 
of  all  grammar,  Virgil's  "  JEneidos,"  uses  the  word  in 
a  similar  sense, — lib.  xii.  v.  279  : — 

"  And  with  a  valiant  hand  from  off  his  neck  his  gorget  teare, 
Of  that  same  Cocknie  Phrygian  knight,  and  drench  in  dust  his 
heare." 

And  Drant,  in  his  Horace's  "  Epistle  to  Maecenas,'' 
similarly  says, — 

"  Phillip  he  smyled  in  his  sleeve 
And  hopeth  more  to  smyle, 
Willing  this  Cockney  to  entrapp 
With  this  same  merrie  wyle." 

While  Burton,  in  the  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  gives 
a  somewhat  more  original  sense  when  he  says, — 
"  Some,  again,  are  in  the  other  extreme,  and  draw 
this  mischief  on  their  heads  by  too  ceremonious  and 
strict  diet,  being  over-precise,  and  Cockney-like,  and 
curious  in  their  observation  of  meats." 

Fuller,  in  the  "  Worthies  of  London,"  gives  two 
meanings  of  the  word,  the  latter  of  which  has  been, 
I  think,  rather  too  hastily  adopted  by  some  modern 
ai-chseologists.  He  defines  it,  first,  as  "  One  coaksed 
and  cockered ;  made  a  wanton  or  nestle-cock  of ; 
delicately  bred  and  brought  up  ;  so  that,  when 
grown  men  and  women,  they  can  endure  no  hard- 
ship, nor  comport  with  pains- taking."  And,  secondly, 
"  One  utterly  ignorant  of  housewifery,  such  as  is 
practised  in  the  country,  so  that  they  may  be  per- 
suaded anything  about  rural  commodities ;  and  the 
original  meaning  thereof,  and  the  tale  of  the  citizen's 
son,  who  knew  not  the  language  of  the  cock,  but 
called  it  neighing,  is  commonly  known." 

Some  instances  occur  in  which  neither  of  the  two 
ideas  suggested  above  will  satisfy  the  meaning  of  the 
context;  but  a  more  technical,  and  in  some  degree 
uncertain,  sense  must  be  given  to  it.  Thus  Shak- 
spere,  in  King  Lear,  act  2,  sc.  4,  makes  the  Fool 
say,  "  Cry  to  ir,  nuncle,  as  the  Cockney  did  to  the 
eels,  when  she  put  them  into  the  pasty  alive;"  where 
it  would  seem  that  Cockney  must  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  a  female  cook,  unless,  indeed,  as  has  been 
suggested  by  one  or  two  editors,  on  the  strength  of 
the  following  passage  of  the  same  speech,  "  'Twas 
her  brother  that  in  pure  kindness  to  his  horse  but- 
tered his  hay,"  it  is  merely  used  for  a  simpleton,  or 
daft  person.  In  the  first  sense  it  certainly  occurs  in 
an  old  poem  published  by  Bishop  Percy,  and  called 
the  "Turnament  of  Tottenham  :" — 

"  At  that  feast  were  they  served  in  rich  array ; 
Every  five  and  five  had  a  cokenay? 

Again;  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  in  the  "  Governour," 
fol.  69,  uses  the  word  in  yet  another  sense — that  of  a 
young  cock.  He  says,  "  I  speak  not  this  in  disprayse 
of  faukons,  but  of  those  that  keepeth  them  like  Cock- 
neys ;"  and  Davies,  in  the  "Scourge  of  Folly,"  has 
some  lines,  in  which  the  word  is  probably  to  be 
similarly  interpreted: — ■ 

"  He  that  comethe  every  day 
Shall  have  a  coclnay, 
And  he  that  cometh  now  and  then, 
Shall  have  a  fat  hen." 

Enough  has,  I  think,  been  now  adduced  to  show 
the  general  drift  of  the  meaning  of  the  word ;  and 
I  hope  the  one  origin  of  its  twofold  character  may  be 
considered  pretty  well  established.  Its  changes,  or 
rather  modifications,  of  meaning,  are  certainly 
curious;  and  it  is  remarkable  how  strongly,  from  the 
first,  the  contemptuous  expression  was  developed, 
and  to  a  degree  which  it  has  at  present  altogether 
lost.  Now,  indeed,  no  definite  meaning  attaches  to 
it ;  and  it  is  hardly  more  than  a  simple  nickname  for 
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a  Londoner,  while,  perhaps,  not  one  in  the  ten  thou- 
sand who  have  the  word  daily  on  their  lips  could  give 
any  rational  or  intelligible  account  of  it. 

Other  views  have  been  taken  of  its  origin  than 
those  to  which  I  have  alluded ;  but  the  length  with 
which  this  subject  has  already  been  treated  deters  me 
from  doing  more  than  to  allude  to  them.  Thus  a  writer 
in  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine,"  vol.  vii.  Jan.  1737, 
considers  that  Cockneys  were  so  called  as  apes  and 
mimics  of  French  habits.  But  this  does  not  seem 
to  me  at  all  probable,  for  in  the  early  history  of  our 
country  such  imitation  would  not  have  been  at  all 
uncommon,  nor  have  been  considered  in  any  way 
a  disgrace.  Again,  Mr.  Douce,  in  his  learned  Illus- 
trations of  Shakspere,  thinks  that  it  was  simply  a 
term  of  endearment,  and  considers  it  to  be  analogous 
to  the  word  piggesnie,  and  used  in  a  similar  sense  of 
a  lady  ;  and  he  quotes  a  passage  from  Chaucer,  "  Can- 
terbury Tales,"  v.  3267  :— 

"  She  was  a  primerole — a  piggesnie  j 

Jfc  S$C  3jC  i|c 

Tor  anie  good  yeoman  to  wedde." 
But  I  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  interpretation  : 
the  only  thing  which  gives  any  probability  to  it  at  all 
is  the  form  of  the  termination,  ie  or  ey  ;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  this  is  too  slight  a  matter  for  even  a  pro- 
fessed etymologist  to  rely  upon.  It  is  curious,  how- 
ever, that  the  Romans  had  a  similar  use  for  oculus 
— the  eye  ;  and  remote  as  the  connexion  may  seem 
to  those  not  accustomed  to  study  the  origin  of  words, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  piggesnie  may  be  derived 
from  some  similar  idea — that  animal  having  remark- 
ably small  eyes.  Shadwell  also,  in  his  Plays,  uses 
piggesnie  and  birdsnie  in  a  similar  sense  ;  and  Con- 
greve,  in  the  "  Old  Batchelor,"  makes  Fondlewife  call 
his  wife  Cockey. 

There  is  one  use  of  the  word  which  I  confess  I  am 
quite  unable  to  explain.  Baret,  in  his  "  Alvearie," 
speaking  of  a  child  that  was  long  in  suckling,  says  that 
he  used  to  be  called  "a  cockney  after  St.  Augustine." 
What  St.  Austin  has  or  had  to  do  with  cooks  or  Cockneys 
is  certainly  not  very  obvious.  Can  it  be  that  it  is 
a  relic  of  the  ancient,  and  even  at  present  not  wholly 
forgotten  calumny  against  monks  and  friars,  as  men 
above  all  others  given  to  the  sensual  pleasures  of  the 
appetite?  Can  it  be  that  the  friars  of  St.  Augustine's 
were  popularly  held  to  be  fonder  of  the  good  things 
of  life  than  others  in  their  generation ;  and  that  the 
lie  of  the  day  has  been  perpetuated  as  a  proverb  long 
after  the  fall  of  their  house,  and  the  decay  of  their 
conventual  buildings  ?  Hickes,  in  his  "  Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar,"  quotes  a  curious  MS.  poem,  sent  to  him 
by  Bishop  Tanner,  the  learned  author  of  the  "No- 
titia,"  which  contains  a  very  bitter  attack  on  the 
monks  for  their  immoderate  eating ;  I  quote  it, 
as  it  contains  the  word  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering : — 

"  Fur  in  hi  Weste  Spaynge 
Is  a  load  ihote  Cokaygne." 

And  subsequently — 

"  In  Cokaygne  is  met  and  drink, 
"Withute  care,  how  and  swink  ; 
The  met  is  trie,  the  drink  is  clere, 
To  none  russin  and  sopper." 

And  so  much  may  perhaps  be  said  of  the  word 
Cockney,  which  I  have  taken  this  time  as  my  text, 
and  on  which  I  have  preached  a  sermon  my  readers 
will,  I  fear,  have  long  since  nodded  over.  Yet,  ere 
I  finish  my  tale,  there  are  one  or  two  things  con- 
nected with  the  name  which  I  am  unwilling  altogether 
to  pass  over  in  silence.    In  Strype's  edition  of  Stow's 


"  Survey  of  London,"  the  learned  editor  speaks  of  an 
annual  festival  held  at  Stepney,  and  called  the  Cock- 
neys' Feast,  for  the  benefit  of  which  he  had  often 
preached.  The  object  seems  to  have  been  the  col- 
lection of  small  sums  of  money  in  aid  of  the  poor 
children  of  the  district,  chiefly,  as  it  happened,  those 
of  mariners ;  and  thereby  to  obtain  a  fund  to  enable 
the  deserving  ones  to  procure  good  situations  in 
service.  Lysons,  in  his  u  Environs  of  London,"  men- 
tions a  similar  institution,  and  a  society  for  appren- 
ticing poor  children  to  the  sea-service,  which  had  in 
1754  acquired  sufficient  reputation  for  the  two  most 
distinguished  admirals  of  the  period,  Montagu  and 
Sir  Charles  Wager,  to  have  been  its  stewards.  It  is 
not,  I  believe,  generally  known  that  the  Marine 
Society,  established  in  17o6,  which  has  been  of  such 
advantage  to  the  merchant  seamen,  was  the  direct 
result  of  this  small  and  humble  meeting. 

Let  us  not,  then,  forget  the  good  while  censur- 
ing the  evil,  nor  deem  the  Cockney  altogether  un- 
worthy of  our  notice,  or  perhaps  of  our  praise, 
because  the  term  was  one  originally  of  contempt; 
let  us  rather  hope  that  in  this  instance  the  good  may 
have  survived  the  more  evil  parts  of  our  nature,  and 
that,  as  even  within  the  memory  of  our  fathers,  so 
now,  London  may  boast  its  Society  of  Loyal  Cockney 
Volunteers,  ready  to  do  battle  for  their  country's 
cause,  whenever  that  country  shall  call  on  them  for 
their  aid  ;  and  let  not  those  who  rejoice,  not  without 
reason,  that  the  venerable  bells  of  Bow  did  lull  to 
sweet  slumbers  their  infant  cries,  contemn  the  efforts 
of  one,  who,  away  in  his  youth  from  their  tuneful 
harmony,  has  tried  in  these  few  humble  lines  to  trace 
the  story  of  one  of  their  ancient  names  ;  let  them 
rather  give  him  hopes  that  he  may  labour,  not 
unacceptably,  if  in  some  future  paper  he  attempt  to 
point  out  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  local 
dialect,  and  to  show  how  it  has  oft  preserved  (it  may 
be  unheeded  by  themselves)  some  drops  from  that 
"well  of  English  undented,"  which  a  genuine  English- 
man ought  ever  to  love  and  cherish  ;  remains  time- 
honoured  as  those  of  his  country's  early  architecture, 
and  as  the  first  rude,  unpolished  essays  of  its  bards 
and  minne-singers.  Z. 

MORS  JANTJA  VIT^E. 
BY  r.  B. 

A  fettered  spirit  dreading  to  he  free  ! 
Sight  passing  strange  !  a  soul  that  hugs  its  chains, 
And  hates  to  cpiit  earth's  tremhlings,  and  its  pains, 
And  loves  the  cloud  that  wraps  in  mystery 
All  that  is  worth  the  knowing.    Can  it  he, 
Since  through  death  only  life  supremely  reigns, 
That  man,  who  here  unceasingly  complains, 
Dreads  to  cast  off  his  dull  mortality  ?  • 
Death  openeth  life !  and  yet  he  fears  to  die. 
What !  would  the  prisoner  seeing  from  afar 
The  dim  light  glimmering  through  his  prison  har, 
Not  turn  upon  it  a  much  longing  eye  ? 
And  with  the  gates  wide  open  would  he  say, 
I  love  this  gloom,  and  will  not  come  away  ? 
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THE  OLD  SOLDIER. 

It  was  on  a  lovely  autumn  morning  that  wandering  through 
a  quiet  country  lane,  on  turning  abruptly  round  a  corner,  I 
came  upon  a  cottage  group  which  at  once  arrested  my  attention. 
At  a  rustic  garden  gate,  an  old  man  was  seated  on  some  stumps 
of  trees,  relating,  as  I  imagined,  some  story  of  thrilling  interest 
to  a  fair  young  girl  who  leaned  on  the  gate  and  listened  to  his 
tale.  He  must  have  struck  some  key-note  in  the  maiden's  heart, 
from  the  earnest  heed  she  gave  him.  Perhaps  he  told  of  distant 
scenes  of  suffering  and  sorrow  where  she,  too,  had  some  one 
dear  to  her  ;  perhaps  he  had  been  a  wanderer,  and  had  returned 
after  years  of  absence  to  the  home  of  his  childhood,  and  was 
describing  to  her  how  he  had  found  that  the  friends  of  his 
youth  slept  under  the  sod  in  the  village  churchyard  !  I  could 
not  tell,  but  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  she  was  deeply  interested. 
The  old  man's  head  was  remarkably  fine  and  full  of  character  ; 
the  plough-share  of  time  had  cut  deep  furrows  in  his  brow,  and 
strong  were  the  traces  of  sorrow  on  his  sun-burnt  cheeks,  while 
waving  on  his  shoulders  fell  the  few  silvered  locks  that  age 
had  left  him.  I  stood  for  some  time  an  unobserved  spectator  of 
the  scene,  till  as  I  perceived  that  the  matron  of  the  rustic 
household  was  bringing  him  some  proof  of  her  simple  hospita- 
lity, I  withdrew  and  waited  a  better  opportunity  of  making  the 
old  man's  acquaintance. — Fragment  from,  an  Artists  Note-Book. 

THE  MAIDEN  AUNT. — No.  Y. 1 

EDITH  KINNAIRD. — PART  III.  CHAP.  IV. 

Edith's  dejection  rather  increased  than  diminished, 
notwithstanding  the  light  which  had  begun  faintly  to 
dawn  upon  her,  and  which  continued,  thoug*h  slowly 
and  interruptedly,  to  deepen.  For  this  light,  the 
more  intensely  it  shone,  showed  her  more  and  more 
of  herself;  and  the  contemplation  was  not  cheering. 
With  all  the  energy  of  her  character,  as  soon  as  she 
admitted  a  new  ideal,  she  turned  in  contempt  and 
disgust  from  her  former  life,  scorning  its  aimlessness, 
hating  its  self- worship.  But  how  to  do  hetter  ? — that 
was  the  difficulty.  At  the  thought  of  all  that  she  had 
lost,  a  gush  of  tenderness,  an  agony  of  self- reproach 
overcame  her,  causing  utter  prostration  hoth  of  soul 
and  body.  For,  as  the  truth  became  visible  to  her, 
and  the  false  supports  on  which  she  had  hitherto 
leaned  glided  from  beneath  her,  the  heart  returned 
to  its  natural  habit  of  love  and  trustfulness,  weak 
anger  crumbled  away  and  was  forgotten,  and  the 
only  manner  of  atoning  for  the  sin  of  past  disbelief 
seemed  to  be  a  renewal  of  confidence  in  more  than 
its  original  fulness.  But  her  own  act  had  separated 
them  for  ever;  and  this  she  had  to  bear.  This  was 
her  bitter  punishinent-=-that  where  she  would  gladly 
have  knelt  in  the  dust  to  sue  for  pardon,  she  must  not 
even  testify  repentance.  With  the  strong  reaction  of 
a  naturally  noble  heart,  awakened  to  a  consciousness 
of  error,  she  looked  upon  herself  only  as  guilty,  upon 
Everard  only  as  wronged.  "  Self-dependence  had 
quite  abandoned  her;  she  longed  for  some  one  to 
comfort  her;  she  felt  completely  desolate.  She 
could  not  open  her  griefs  to  Amy,  for,  sure  as  she 
was  of  finding  sympathy,  she  could  not  even  seek  it 
where  she  knew  that  it  would  not  be  accompanied  by 
an  implied  condemnation  of  herself,  a  full  exculpation 
of  Everard.  According  to  Amy's  views,  she  had 
done  no  wrong,  and  her  pride  would  be  summoned 
to  resent  a  groundless  jealousy  and  an  unjustifiable 
desertion.  But  all  this  she  felt  to  be  false  and  hollow- 
felt  it  with  a  strength  of  conviction  which  argument 
could  never  have  imparted — and  she  shrank  almost 
with  terror  from  the  possibility  of  being  again  decei  ved 
by  it.  In  this  extremity  the  idea  of  Aunt  Peggy  con- 
stantly recurred  to  her,  till  her  thoughts  grew  to 
fasten  upon  it  with  that  feverish  earnestness  so 
characteristic  of  an  uncured  sorrow,  which  is  per- 

(1)  Continued  from  p.  102. 


petually  presenting  to  itself  some  trifling  change, 
some  minute  and  apparently  insignificant  circum- 
stance, as  the  one  thing  which  must  needs  happen  ere 
it  can  hope  to  recover  peace.  Perhaps,  when  the 
supposed  good  is  actually  attained,  it  only  increases 
the  desolation,  for  one  hope  more  fails  to  the  sufferer, 
and  so  he  seems  to  be  one  step  nearer  to  despair. 
Edith  anticipated  no  such  failure ;  Aunt  Peggy 
seemed  to  her,  for  the  time,  the  absolute  embodiment 
of  all  comfort  and  sympathy;  with  Aunt  Peggv,  too, 
she  should  have  leisure  to  be  good,  ami  help  in 
learning  to  live  by  a  new  principle  ;  and,  with  the 
invincible  repugnance  which  a  young  energetic 
nature  ever  feels  to  submit  to  the  afflictions  which 
have  crushed  it,  and,  so  to  speak,  to  be  reconciled  to 
its  own  misery,  she  repeated  to  herself  a  thousand 
times,  that,  "  if  only  she  could  grow  to  be  self-denying 
and  religious,  she  knew  she  should  be  happy."  If 
only  !  a  proviso  of  enormous  significance.  But  of 
this  she  thought  not.  The  same  enthusiasm,  which, 
three  years  before,  had  caused  her  to  fix  her  eyes  on 
the  future  day  of  reunion,  overlooking  the  long  inter- 
vening separation,  came  to  her  aid  now,  when  that 
day  of  reunion  had  indeed  come,  and  passed,  and  left 
her  desolate  :  but  it  came  to  her  in  a  saddened  and 
purified  form,  full  of  self-distrust  and  self-reproach, 
and,  therefore,  less  likely  to  encounter  disappointment. 
It  feared  more,  and  so  it  had  reason  to  hope  more. 
Alas  !  that  the  needful  discipline  which  brought  this 
fear  should  have  so  dimmed  the  brightness  of  her 
soul  !  There  is  unspeakable  pathos  in  the  first  great 
grief.  When  the  sky  is  already  streaked  with  clouds, 
a  gathering  and  deepening  of  those  clouds  may  be 
felt  to  enhance,  while  it  alters  the  beauty  ;  but  if  it  be 
stainless  blue,  the  tiniest  speck  seems  a  defacement. 
There  is  an  instinctive  love  of  purity  in  man,  whether 
it  present  itself  to  him  in  the  shape  of  childhood's 
innocence  or  of  childhood's  happiness  ;  in  either  case, 
he  so  shrinks  from  the  thought  of  its  first  deteriora- 
tion, as,  in  some  moods,  to  deem  death  preferable  to 
it.  Oh!  why  does  love  so  lean  upon  the  visible? 
When  will  it  realize,  as  a  feeling,  that  which  it 
receives  as  a  creed,  and  be  content  to  give  up  its 
treasures  rather  than  to  witness  their  gradual  pollu- 
tion, even  though  that  pollution  end  in  such  restora- 
tion and  development  as  is  possible  to  human  nature? 
Who  is  there  that  loves,  and  would  believe  for  a 
moment  that  such  a  giving  up  implies  a  separation  ? 
Well,  indeed,  may  human  love  be  called  a  mystery, 
though  scarcely  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  ordinarily 
so  called.  Its  devotion  and  self-abnegation  are  easy 
enough  to  comprehend  ;  they  are  its  very  nature  and 
essence,  and  without  them  it  would  not  be  love  at 
all.  But  its  selfishness,  and  earthliness,  and  faithless- 
ness— these  are  the  inconceivable  mysteries,  these  are 
the  marvels  and  the  difficulties.  Yet,  perhaps,  we 
feel  their  strangeness  only  in  proportion  as  we  are 
susceptible  of  their  force;  and,  perhaps,  they  too  are 
necessary  parts  of  love,  even  in  its  final  purification. 
That  yearning  for  the  visible  presence  of  the  object 
beluved,  which  in  one  aspect  may  in  some  sort 
deserve  the  reproachful  epithets  just  applied  to  it,  yet 
which  those  who  most  strongly  condemn  it,  do  also 
most  keenly  feel,  is,  in  another  aspect,  the  very  source 
and  element  of  all  spiritual  elevation.  "  My  soul 
thirsteth  for  thee,  my  flesh  also  longeth  after  thee, 
in  a  barren  and  dry  land,  where  no  water  is." 
******** 

Edith  wrote  to  Aunt  Peggy.  She  did  not  tell 
Amy  that  she  had  written,  for  she  anticipated  an 
affectionate  opposition  to  her  wishes,  very  hard  to 
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withstand,  and  she  waited  to  receive  an  answer  before 
encountering  it.    This  was  her  letter: — 

"  My  dear  Aunt  Peggy, 

"  I  have  been  very  wrong,  and  am  now  very 
unhappy,  and  I  want  comfort ;  may  I  come  to  you  ? 
You  see  what  I  think  of  you  by  my  asking  this  so 
boldly  ;  but  I  know  how  you  love  me,  and  I  love 
you,  and  long  to  be  with  you.    I  want  to  spend  the 
winter  with  you  quietly.    I  want  that  you  should  not 
make  the  slightest  change  in  your  way  of  living,  but 
that  I  should  come  to  your  home  just  as  it  is,  and  be 
with  you.    I  will  tell  you  everything ;  I  am  not 
afraid  of  telling  you  my  faults.    I  am  very  unhappy 
here,  though  I  am  with  one  of  the  kindest  of  friends ; 
and  I  feel  that  I  am  ungrateful,  but  I  cannot  help  it. 
I  want  freedom,  and  peace,  and  quiet,  and  to  learn 
how  to  live  usefully  :  in  short,  1  want  to  be  with 
you.    You  know  when  we  parted  you  told  me  to 
write  to  you  at  any  moment,  and  that  you  would 
always  be  ready  to  receive  me ;  yet,  now  that  I  am 
taking  you  at  your  word,  I  am  afraid  lest  it  should  be 
presuming  or  selfish  to  do  so.  Do  not  scruple  to  refuse 
me,  if  it  is  in  any  way  inconvenient  to  you.  Pray 
answer  this  note  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  do  not  make 
any  comments  on  what  I  have  told  you,  till  I  have 
time  to  tell  you  all.    Do  not  condemn  any  one  but 
me ;  me  you  must  needs  condemn,  yet  I  know  how 
gently  it  will  be.     Good-bye,  dear  Aunt  Peggy. 
Believe  me  always  your  most  affectionate 

"  Edith  Kinnaird. 

"  Forgive  me  if  I  have  asked  what  I  ought  not  to 
ask,  and  do  not  scruple  to  say,  No." 

When  this  letter  was  fairly  despatched,  she  felt  a 
momentary  relief,  succeeded,  however,  by  a  state  of 
great  impatience.  So  anxious  was  she  for  the  arrival 
of  the  answer,  that  she  could  scarcely  control  herself 
so  as  to  conceal  from  Mrs.  Daiton  that  she  had  some 
more  than  ordinary  cause  of  mental  disturbance.  It 
was  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Thornton  was  expected, 
(he  had  deferred  his  visit  a  little,  and  written,  out  of 
consideration  for  his  host,  to  specify  times  and 
seasons  rather  more  definitely  than  was  his  wont,) 
and  Edith  felt  almost  incapable  of  encountering  him. 
To  philosophize  or  to  flirt  with  him,  as  she  used  to  do, 
was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  ;  and  she  dreaded 
his  observing  the  change  in  her,  and  attempting  to 
discover  the  reason  of  it.  Besides,  his  idea  was  inter- 
woven with  so  many  miserable  recollections,  that  she 
could  not  think  of  meeting  him  once  more  without 
the  acutest  pain.  What  would  she  not  have  given  to 
be  already  in  her  quiet  retreat  with  Aunt  Peggy  ! 

After  wandering  restlessly  about  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  morning,  alternating  between  total  indif- 
ference and  morbid  sensibility  to  all  outward  circum- 
stances, she  took  down  a  book  which  she  had  offered 
to  lend  Alice  Brown,  and  set  off  for  a  solitary  walk 
to  Beechwood.  Mrs.  Daiton  promised  to  follow  her 
in  about  an  hour,  and  renew  her  acquaintance  with 
Edith's  humble  friend,  which  she  had  for  some  time 
intended  to  do.  When  Edith  arrived,  she  found  Mrs. 
Brown  alone,  Alice  being  absent  with  one  of  her 
pupils.  She  almost  forgot  her  own  griefs  for  the 
time,  in  sympathy  for  the  quiet  anxiety  and  unobtru- 
sive sorrow  of  the  mother,  who  was  evidently  most 
uneasy  about  her  daughter's  health.  She  moved  to 
the  window,  and,  busying  herself  in  the  arrangement 
of  Alice's  flowers,  was  revolving  in  her  mind  the 
possibility  of  conveying  to  Mrs.  Brown,  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  wound  her  delicacy,  a  present  which 
might  enable  her  to  enjoy  an  interval  of  relaxation 


and  change  of  scene,  when  she  perceived  the  gentle 
object  of  all  this  care  coming  up  the  street,  accom- 
panied by  two  gentlemen.  One  of  them,  to  her  sur- 
prise, was  Mr.  Thornton,  the  other  a  total  stranger. 
In  another  moment  Alice  entered  the  room,  intro- 
ducing her  companions  somewhat  bashfully, — 

"  Mr.  Verner,  mamma,  and  Mr.  Thornton.  O,  my 
dear  Miss  Kinnaird" — perceiving  Edith,  and  respond- 
ing warmly  to  her  greeting — "  how  glad  I  am  to  see 
you!" 

"I  little  thought  to  see  so  old  a  friend  to-day," 
said  Mr.  Verner,  as  he  shook  hands  with  Mrs. 
Brown  ;  "  I  found  you  out  quite  by  accident.  I  have 
not  been  in  England  above  a  week,  and  am  on  my 
road  to  Devonshire." 

"  Yes,"  cried  Mr.  Thornton,  "  it  was  a  most  curious 
coincidence.  Verner  and  I  were  on  the  same  coach  ; 
I  recognised  him  directly,  though  he  had  quite  for- 
gotten me,  for  it  is  more  than  ten  years  since  we  met. 
I  happened  casually  to  mention  your  name,  and  it 
turned  out  that  you  were  the  very  person  he  was  most 
anxious  to  see.  So  we  sallied  forth  to  find  you  out, 
if  possible,  and  had  the  good  luck  to  meet  Miss 
Brown  before  we  had  been  five  minutes  walking." 

"  Mr.  Thornton  is  so  very  kind,  mamma,"  inter- 
posed Alice,  "  as  to  bring  me  an  order  to  execute 
some  botanical  drawings  for  a  work  that  is  just  coming 
out.  The  order  is  given  on  his  recommendation.  I 
am  sure  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  him." 

"  Pray  say  no  more  about  it,"  returned  Thornton; 
"  you  have  already  thanked  me  a  great  deal  more 
than  enough." 

During  the  civilities  which  followed  this  speech, 
and  the  rapid  interchange  of  question  and  answer 
among  friends  who  had  been  so  long  separated,  Edith 
had  leisure  to  survey  the  new  comer,  the  mention  of 
whose  name  in  a  conversation  at  Selcombe  Park  she 
perfectly  remembered.  He  was  of  middle  age,  of 
slight  and  insignificant  figure,  but  gentlemanly  in 
deportment,  and  refined  in  manner.  His  face  was 
very  striking,  both  as  to  feature  and  countenance; 
the  character  spiritual  rather  than  intellectual,  but 
this  arose  from  the  predominance  of  the  former  ex- 
pression, and  not  from  any  deficiency  in  the  latter. 
The  brow  was  wide  and  fully  developed,  the  eyes 
deep-set,  finely  cut,  calm  and  contemplative,  in  colour 
a  purplish  gray;  the  nose  small,  but  strictly  aquiline 
in  form,  with  that  slight  expansiveness  of  nostril 
which  indicates  natural  energy,  the  lips  delicately 
shaped,  and  firmly  closed;  when  at  rest,  a  little 
sarcastic,  but,  speaking  or  smiling,  full  of  benignity. 
Edith  felt  certain,  from  a  single  look,  that  he  was  not 
the  Verner  who  had  ruined  himself  by  extravagance, 
and  afterwards  married  for  money.  His  voice  and 
manner  were  full  of  repose, — of  that  truest  repose 
which  seems  rather  an  achievement  than  a  eift ; 
which  implies  both  discipline  and  enthusiasm,  if  not 
passion;  which  is  a  perfected  self-command,  and  not 
an  easy  self-indulgence. 

From  the  conversation,  it  appeared  that  he  had 
known  Mrs.  Brown  intimately  in  former  days,  but, 
during  a  long  absence  from  England,  had  quite  lost 
sight  of  her.  He  was  now  returned,  in  consequence 
of  ill-health,  and,  having  been  appointed  to  a  small 
living  in  Devonshire,  was  going  to  take  possession  of 
his  new  home;  he  casually  mentioned  its  name,  and 
Edith  felt  a  strange  sensation  of  pleasure  when  she 
found  that  it  was  close  to  Aunt  Peggy's  present  abode, 
which,  indeed,  was  within  the  parish.  She  felt  very 
desirous  to  know  more  of  him,  and  then  wondered 
at  herself  for  the  childishness  of  the  feeling; — a  wish, 
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however  trifling,  seemed  a  strange  thing  to  her  in  her 
present  state  of  sorrowful  apathy. 

"  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  walking  hack  to 
Beechwood  Park  with  you,  shall  I  not?"  inquirec 
Mr.  Thornton,  addressing  Edith. 

"  J  am  expecting  Mrs.Dalton  to  call  for  me,"  was 
her  answer. 

Mr.  Verner  turned  suddenly  towards  her,  as  if 
about  to  speak,  but  checked  himself.  Edith  sum- 
moned courage  to  address  him.  "You  were  speaking 
of  Enmore,"  said  she  ;  "  do  you  know  a  family 
named  Forde  resident  there?" 

"  I  knew  them  well  many  years  ago,"  he  replied ; 
"  the  eldest  daughter  was  my  great  friend,  and  1  look 
forward  to  renewing  my  acquaintance  with  her  with 
no  little  pleasure." 

"What,  Aunt  Peggy?"  cried  Edith;— "  Miss 
Margaret  Forde?" 

"  The  same,"  returned  he.  "  Pray  call  her'  Aunt 
Peggy,  the  name  seems  to  suit  her  exactly.  If  I 
may  use  a  hackneyed  phrase,  hers  was  the  most 
refreshing  character  I  have  ever  encountered.  You 
might  call  her  a  grown-up  child." 

"A  grown-up  child!"  cried  Mr.  Thornton ;  "I 
don't  know  that  that  is  a  very  charming  description 
of  a  middle-aged  maiden  lady.  I  suppose,  Verner, 
you  agree  with  Novalis,  who  says  that  a  maiden  is 
'  an  everlasting  child,' — a  poetical  method  of  de- 
scribing an  old  maid." 

"  Very,"  said  Verner,  laughing.  "  But  you,  anc 
I,  and  Novalis,  are  thinking  of  quite  different  things; 
not  but  what  Novalis  and  I  are  more  nearly  agreec 
with  each  other  than  either  of  us  is  with  you." 

"  How  do  you  know  that?"  inquired  Thornton. 
"  I  don't  like  this  vague,  unphilosophical  method  of 
skimming  over  the  surfaces  of  things.  Come,  now, 
I  will  bring  you  to  the  point.  What  on  earth  do  you 
mean  by  a  grown-up  child  ?  a  spiritual  dwarf — eh?" 

u  No;  the  reverse.  But  I  confess  I  was  talking 
rather  at  random.  It  was  childhood  of  character, 
not  childishness  of  intellect,  that  I  meant." 

"And  pray,"  said  Thornton,  "  how  would  a  childish, 
or,  if  you  prefer  it,  a  childlike  character  know  how 
to  manage  a  full-grown  intellect?  Would  it  not  be 
rather  like  the  old  fable  of  Phaeton  over  again  ?" 

"  I  grant  you,"  replied  Mr.  Verner.  "  But  you 
know,  happily,  all  people  are  not  called  on  to  manage 
themselves,  and  there  is  no  obedience  so  perfect  as 
that  of  a  child." 

Mr.  Verner's  manner  so  evidently  betrayed  an 
unwillingness  to  argue,  that  his  antagonist  was  too 
well-bred  to  pursue  the  subject.  He  turned,  therefore, 
to  Edith,  and  said,  with  a  smile,  "  How  do  you  like 
this  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  obedience?  It  is  a 
very  masculine  mode  of  passing  sentence  upon  a 
woman's  character,  is  it  not?" 

"Oh!"  cried  Edith,  from  her  heart,  "perfect 
obedience  would  be  perfect  happiness,  if  only  we  had 
full  confidence  in  the  authority  we  were  obeying." 

Mr.  Thornton  looked  at  her  with  some  surprise, 
and  Mr.  Verner  with  sudden  interest.  He  was  turning 
over  a  large  portfolio  of  prints  which  lay  on  the 
table,  and  he  now  drew  forth  one,  and  held  it  up 
before  their  eyes.  It  was  a  lithograph,  by  some 
German  artist,  very  simple  and  quiet  in  its  com- 
position. It  represented  a  little  child  in  the  dress  of 
a  pilgrim,  walking  slowly  along  a  narrow  path, 
bounded  on  either  side  by  a  terrific  precipice,  the 
edges  of  which  were  hidden  from  him  by  a  luxuriant 
thicket  of  fruits  and  flowers.  Behind  the  child  stood 
n  angel,  with  tall,  white  wings,  fading  upwards  into 


the  evening  sky.  The  palms  of  the  angel  were 
placed  lightly  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  little 
pilgrim,  as  if  to  retain  him  in  the  centre  of  the  path  ; 
and  the  child,  having  closed  his  eyes,  that  he  might 
not  be  able  to  see  the  tempting  snares  on  either 
hand,  was  walking  calmly  onward,  content  not  to 
know  where  he  planted  each  step,  so  long  as  he  felt 
the  grasp  of  that  gentle  guidance  upon  him.  "  Beauti- 
ful!" exclaimed  Thornton,  examining  it  with  the  eye 
of  an  artist.  Edith  said  nothing,  but  a  different 
feeling  was  kindling  in  her  face,  and  Mr.  Verner, 
who  had  at  first  held  up  the  picture  in  silence,  said 
to  her,  with  a  half-smile,  as  he  replaced  it  in  the 
portfolio,  "  As  long  as  we  have  such  guidance  at 
hand,  we  need  obedience  rather  more  than  clear- 
sightedness.   Don't  you  think  so?" 

Edith  made  no  answer,  but  her  face  snoke  for  her. 
The  feeling  within  her  was  so  new,  that  she  was 
bashful  in  expressing  it;  when  afterwards  it  had 
grown  into  a  habit,  she  was  not  likely  to  be  more 
voluble,  but  the  one  silence  arose  from  timidity,  the 
other  from  reserve.  There  seem  to  be  two  different 
modes  of  acquiring,  so  to  speak,  new  feelings  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  one,  you  catch  them  as  it  were,  seeing  them 
first  on  the  outside,  being  struck  by  them,  busy  with 
them,  eloquent  about  them  ;  the  very  earliest  begin- 
ning is  accompanied  by  consciousness,  the  gradual 
growth  is  a  subject  of  observation.  According  to  the 
other  mode,  the  germ  which  has  dropped  into  your 
heart  developes  quietly  and  silently  ;  it  is  delicate, 
invisible,  unsuspected  ;  perhaps  the  first  intimation 
which  you  receive  of  its  existence  is  when  in  much 
wonder  you  hear  the  lips  of  another  describe  it  with 
an  unreal  facility  of  expression,  which  instantly 
suggests  to  you,  that  you  have  got  the  original,  and 
he  only  the  counterfeit.  You  stand  by  like  Cinderella 
when  her  sisters  were  trying  on  the  glass  slipper, 
and  you  feel  almost  tempted  to  cry  out,  "  Yes  it  is 
very  pretty,  but  it  does  not  fit  you,  it  fits  me."  The 
feeling  confronts  you  at  once  in  the  shape  of  a  habit, 
and  as  its  acquisition  was  unconscious,  so  its  life  is  a 
mystery.  In  this  manner  do  all  real  changes  of 
heart  take  place;  mute  and  unobtrusive  are  they,  as 
the  workings  of  life  in  the  earth-hidden  root,  known 
only  by  their  result,  when  the  mighty  tree  is  fully 
grown.  While  the  noisy  and  conscious  self-analyzers 
are  like  children,  who,  having  sown  seeds  in  their 
gardens,  are  for  ever  pulling  them  up  to  see  whether 
they  are  growing,  and  so  effectually  destroying  the 
little  life  they  may  have  originally  possessed. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Dalton  was  announced,  and 
Edith  stepped  forward  to  introduce  her  to  Mrs. 
Brown,  out  of  compassion  for  Alice's  shyness,  which 
was  too  genuine  to  be  mistaken.  Mr.  Verner,  ap- 
parently as  shy  as  herself,  drew  suddenly  back  as  the 
new-comer  entered,  and  occupied  himself  with  a  book 
in  the  farthest  corner  of  the  room.  Thornton  ad- 
vanced to  greet  his  cousin  with  his  usual  warmth,  and 
to  explain  the  cause  of  his  not  having  come  to  her  at 
once. 

"  I  met  a  very  old  friend," said  he,  "and  I  thought 
I  would  indulge  myself  with  an  additional  half-hour 
of  his  company,  an  excuse  which  I  know  would 
account  to  you  for  more  than  a  mere  breach  of 
etiquette.  By  the  bye,  I  think  he  is  a  former 
acquaintance  of  yours  also. — Verner,  I  believe  it  is 
not  necessary  to  introduce  you  to  my  cousin,  Miss 
Netherby,  now  Mrs.  Dalton." 

Salutations  were  exchanged,  with  a  coldness  and 
brevity  which  did  not  speak  much  for  the  former 
intimacy  of  the  parties. 
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"  I  am  so  very  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance," 
cried  Amy,  turning  eagerly  to  Mrs.  Brown.  "I  have 
long  wished  it,  and  I  intend  to  see  a  great  deal  of 
your  daughter.  She  must  come  to  Beechwood  for 
change  of  air.  I  am  sure  she  is  not  well.  Godfrey, 
you  will  echo  the  praises  of  Beechwood,  won't  you? 
It  is,  I  do  believe,  the  healthiest  spot  in  England. 
You  must  add  your  persuasions  to  mine,  and  then 
we  shall  be  sure  to  carry  our  point.  I  mean  to 
assemble  a  most  sociable  party  around  me — all  con- 
genial spirits  ;  and  since  you  are  here  for  a  holyday, 
and  have  no  tiresome  pictures  to  take  up  your  time, 
you  shall  be  entertainer-general.  You  shall  give 
Miss  Brown  lessons  in  painting,  and  " 

She  stopped  suddenly,  for  the  glow  on  Alice's  face 
reminded  her  that  she  had  touched  a  very  painful 
subject.  With  an  extraordinary  deficiency  in  her 
wonted  tact  and  readiness,  she  seemed  wholly  unable 
to  cover  her  mistake,  but  remained  perfectly  silent, 
quickly  passing  her  hand  over  her  face  with  a  half- 
laugh,  as  if  at  her  own  stupidity. 

"  I  will  do  my  best,"  said  Mr.  Thornton,  "  but  I 
think  you  are  far  better  qualified  to  entertain  your 
guests  than  I  am." 

"  Amy,  you  are  ill !  "  cried  Edith,  starting  forward. 
"  You  have  walked  too  far  ;  you  are  not  used  to  these 
long  rambles." 

"  111,  my  dear  child!  "  exclaimed  Amy,  sharply. 
"  Now  pray,  don't  be  fanciful  about  me,  it  is  really 
absurd.  I  am  a  perfect  Hercules.  But  I  must  cut 
your  visit  short,  Edith,  for  I  have  an  appointment  at 
home. — No,  no  (motioning  Mr.  Thornton  aside),  I 
won't  carry  you  away  yet:  we  shall  expect  you  to 
dinner.  Good  morning — good-bye — I  shall  call  again 
soon  ;  and  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you  at  Beech- 
wood." 

Making  her  adieux  with  great  rapidity,  and  taking 
Edith's  arm,  she  moved  away.  Mr.  Verner  held  the 
door  open  for  them,  and  as  they  passed,  Amy  shook 
hands  with  him,  but  she  was  so  busy  in  examining  a 
small  rent  in  her  dress,  that  she  did  not  once  look 
towards  him,  and  Edith  could  scarcely  tell  whether 
this  parting  courtesy  was  consciously  offered  or  not. 
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In  the  thirty-seventh  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  at  the 
third  verse,  we  have  the  introduction  of  one  of  the 
most  touching,  interesting,  and  instructive  personal 
histories  in  the  Old  Testament — the  history  of  Joseph, 
the  son  of  Jacob,  the  slave  of  the  Midianite  mer- 
chantmen, and  the  governor  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 
We  are  here  told  that  "  Israel  loved  Joseph  more  than 
all  his  children,  because  he  was  the  son  of  his  old  age; 
and  he  made  him  a  coat  of  many  colours."  The 
Prince  of  Cutch,  Rao  Daisuljee,  at  the  time  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  his  friendship,  was  un- 
blessed with  an  heir  to  the  musnud  (throne), — a 
circumstance  which  not  only  excited  every  species  of 
intrigue  among  the  chieftains  in  Kattiawar  and  the 
Borders  of  the  Runn,  but  even  caused  some  anxious 
consideration  for  the  succession  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Resident  at  his  court. 

As  his  fourth  wife  (for  the  Rajputs  have  a  strange 
mixture  of  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  customs),  Rao 
1 >aisul  wedded  Surya  Bhye,  a  lovely  girl,  whose  hand 
was  the  price  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  towards 
her    father,  a  chief  of  Kattiawar,  renowned  for 


bravery  and  decision;  and  in  due  time  the  palace 
halls  of  Cutch  rang  with  shouts  of  joy,  the  Resident 
was  bidden  to  a  feast,  and  a  display  of  fireworks, 
with  loud  minstrelsy,  announced  to  the  people  the 
birtli  of  an  heir  !  The  amiable  father,  in  the  warmth 
of  his  joy,  sent  me  presents  of  kinkaubs  and  muslins, 
and  a  letter  written  in  his  own  hand,  begging  his 
"sister"  to  rejoice  with  him  at  what  would  spread 
peace  throughout  his  kingdom.  A  palankeen  was 
also  sent,  with  a  guard  of  horsemen;  and  a  request 
that  I  would  proceed  to  the  palace  to  see  the  little 
prince.  The  courts  of  the  hareem  were  of  course 
crowded  with  all  the  women  of  the  city,  and  it  re- 
quired the  assistance  of  the  chief  eunuch  himself,  a 
huge  African,  fully  armed,  to  make  way  for  my 
entrance  to  the  apartments  of  the  queens. 

The  prince  so  loved  his  boy  that  he  could  scarcely 
endure  his  momentary  absence,  and  the  infant  and 
nurses  were  even  then  in  the  palace;  but  notice 
having  readied  it  of  my  arrival,  the  little  creature 
was  sent  back  in  the  arms  of  a  black  nurse,  a  native 
of  Zanzibar,  with  a  guard  of  matchlock-men  and 
eunuchs,  and  placed  in  my  arms.  He  was  a  handsome 
little  fellow,  his  eyes  even  then  darkened  with  surmai, 
and  a  little  golden  ring  about  his  ankle;  but  what 
attracted  my  attention  in  a  moment  was  his  being 
attired  in  "  a  coat  of  many  colours."  The  vesture  was 
of  satin,  sewn  as  patchwork,  with  gold  thread,  at  the 
corners  of  each  morsel  was  a  seed  pearl,  and  an 
edging  of  the  same  at  the  neck  and  cuffs;  the  little 
garment  was  lined  with  scarlet  satin,  and  a  cap  with 
a  large  tassel  of  pearls  corresponded  with  it.  I  in- 
quired why  the  child  had  not  been  dressed  in  kin- 
kaub,  as  most  common  in  families  of  rank,  and  Surya 
Bhye  looked  surprised  at  my  ignorance  ;  "  he  wears 
this  Bhuot  Rung  Wallah  (literally  "many-coloured") 
because  he  is  a  rajah,  and  his  father  is  so  hoosh 
(pleased)  at  his  birth." 

But  the  little  son  of  Rao  Daisul  did  not  wear  a 
coat  of  many  colours  because  he  was  a  rajah,  but 
because  his  father  loved  him  ;  for  my  attention  being 
drawn  to  the  subject,  I  often  observed  among  the 
poor  people  about  me,  that  while  one  child  remained 
unclothed,  and  another  was  clad  in  a  vest  of  white 
calico,  the  favourite  child,  the  youngest  pet,  was  always 
arrayed  in  li  a  little  coat  of  many  colours,"  not  formed 
indeed  of  satin,  gold,  and  pearl,  like  that  of  the  heir 
to  the  throne  of  Cutch,  yet  proving  equally  the  love 
and  labour  which  converted  scraps  of  coarse  cotton 
into  the  dress  most  expressive  of  affection  in  the 
heart  of  the  fond  mother,  who  so,  like  Israel,  because 
she  loved  her  son,  "  made  him  a  coat  of  many  colours." 

In  the  forty-first  chapter,  and  the  second  verse,  we 
read  of  Pharaoh's  dream.  "And.  behold,  there  came 
up  out  of  the  river  seven  well-favoured  kine."  In 
the  heat  of  the  day  in  the  East,  where  at  certain 
seasons  hot  winds  blow,  raising  the  loose  sands,  and 
carrying  them  careering  over  the  plains,  and  insects  of 
all  kinds  abound  and  annoy  the  cattle,  instinct  induces 
them  to  seek  protection  from  such  inflictions  in  the 
cool  waters  of  a  tank  or  river.  Buffaloes,  more  par- 
ticularly, gallop  in  droves  to  the  rivers,  and  plunging 
in,  so  accommodate  themselves  to  its  depth,  and  seek 
its  deep  places,  that  little  can  be  seen  of  them  beyond 
their  long  black  heads,  and  back  lying  horns  ;  and  in 
this  laz}r  indulgence,  the  creatures  will  crouch  for 
hours,  until  the  heat  abates,  and  they  come  up  out  of 
the  river  to  seek  for  pasture,  as  did  the  fat-fleshed 
kine  in  Pharaoh's  dream,  when  "  they  fed  in  a  meadow." 

The  traveller  in  the  East  cannot  but  remark,  with 
a  feeling  of  pleasure,  the  general  absence  of  fear 
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between  man  and  the  animals  that  his  Creator  des- 
tined for  his  service.  The  Arab  horse  gallops  forward 
to  meet  his  master  at  his  call,  its  colt  lies  beside  his 
children  in  their  tent.  The  camel  kneels  by  his 
owner's  side  untethered,  and  he  informs  the  creature 
confidentially  of  the  objects  of  his  journey  before  he 
thinks  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  he  will  start.  The 
mahout  of  the  elephant  tells  him  long  tales,  supposed 
to  be  very  gratifying  to  his  nature;  and  when  a  tra- 
veller sits  under  a  tree,  to  make  his  frugal  meal  of 
grain  or  unleavened  bread,  every  bird,  that  happens 
to  have  noted  him,  hops  and  walks  around  to  see 
what  is  to  be  gained,  with  an  absence  of  fear  which 
very  agreeably  proves  the  general  benevolence  of  the 
people  to  the  lower  order  of  creation. 

Thus  have  I  seen  the  buffaloes  of  an  Indian 
village  in  the  pleasant  waters  of  its  river  quite  un- 
disturbed by  the  groups  upon  its  brink.  Brahmins 
are,  perhaps,  performing  their  ceremonies  of  prayer  and 
ablution;  a  group  of  women  filling  their  water 
vessels;  merry  urchins  swimming  from  bank  to  bank, 
now  vaulting  with  shouts  of  laughter  on  the  blue 
back,  rising  above  the  water,  and  then  sliding  down 
over  the  animal's  snout,  using  the  horns  as  supporters; 
the  animals  are,  however,  in  no  way  disturbed  by  all 
this  active  life ;  they  seem  to  understand  that  all  are 
friends  about  them,  that  none  there  will  slay  them 
with  cruel  force  or  goad  them  to  fury;  and  the 
gharree  (wagon)  driver,  seeking  to  cross  the  ferry, 
patiently  makes  his  way  among  them,  happy  in 
shortened  toil,  if  his  advance  can  induce  even  one 
lazy,  self-indulging  buffalo,  to  "come  up"  out  of 
the  river,  and  leave  room  for  him  to  pass. 

In  the  forty-third  chapter,  and  the  first  verse,  we 
read,  "And  the  famine  was  sore  in  the  land."  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  imagine  any  fact  more  touchingly 
sad,  than  that  so  beautifully  and  so  simply  stated.  I 
happened  to  be  in  the  province  of  Kattiawar,  in 
Western  India,  when  famine  consumed  it  with  all  the 
countries  adjoining.  The  richer  people  sought  the 
coasts,  and  embarked,  some  for  Bombay,  some  for 
the  ports  of  the  northern  and  southern  Concans,  where 
rice-crops  are  generally  abundant,  or  is  brought  down 
by  Bunjarra  merchants  to  exchange  for  salt  and 
cottons.  Some  of  the  artizans,  with  a  little  corn  in  a 
sack,  mounted  their  families  on  half-starved  ponies, 
and  sought  with  tedious  marches  a  land  where  there 
was  bread.  And  it  was  a  touching  sight  to  witness  the 
departure  of  these  little  groups  from  the  poor  huts 
in  which  their  children  had  been  reared,  and  in  which 
their  aged  parents  had  wished  to  die,  going  forth 
they  knew  not  where,  with  gaunt  Famine  ever  on  their 
track. 

The  thin- cheeked  mother,  her  infant  in  her  arms, 
and  her  two  elder  children  clinging  to  her  waist,  a 
burthen  almost  too  great  for  the  hollow-eyed,  stag- 
gering creature  that  bore  it; — the  aged  man,  leaning 
heavily  ou  his  staff,  and  slowly  dragging  onwards  his 
nearly  exhausted  frame; — the  husband,  bearing  on 
his  back  his  poor  old  mother,  whose  grey  hair  falls 
over  his  breast  as  her  head  rests  upon  his  shoulder. 
Such  groups  were,  alas!  loo  common,  and  the  dread 
of  leaving  home,  which  exists  so  powerfully  in  the 
mind  of  an  Asiatic,  must  be  known  in  its  full  force 
before  an  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  agony  endured 
by  those  so  constrained  to  seek  another  land.  But 
for  these  wanderers  there  is  hope, — it  may  be  life ; 
they  may  not  perish  by  the  way,  streams  may  refresh 
them,  the  berries  of  the  forest  may  aid  to  support 
them,  a  more  fruitful  land  may  be  gained,  the 
cheek  of  the  wife  may  recover  its  fair  proportion,  and 


the  aged  parents  even  live  to  return  to  the  poor  hut 
of  the  native  village  they  loved  so  well. 

But  others,  poorer  yet,  ethers  far  more  helpless 
remain,  who  must  inevitably  perish  in  their  affliction, 
for  the  famine  is  "sore  in  the  land."  I  was  residing 
at  this  sad  time  in  the  house  of  the  political  agent,  a 
gentleman  beloved  throughout  the  province  for  his 
true  and  tender-hearted  benevolence;  and  scarcely  a 
day  passed  in  which  some  young  mother  did  not 
bring  her  infant  child  to  beseech  him  to  buy  it  from 
her  for  a  few  pence,  the  price  of  a  handful  of  grain! 
The  bank  of  the  river  was  strewed  with  the  carcases 
of  the  poor  animals,  who  had  not,  in  their  failing 
strength,  power  to  stagger  to  its  brink,  to  seek  in  its 
few  pools  wherewith  to  assuage  their  burning  thirst. 
Carrion  birds  hovered  over  them,  and  they  alone 
seemed  to  rejoice,  as  incarnate  fiends,  that  "  the 
famine  was  so  sore  in  the  land."  A  poor  shepherd, 
with  his  wife  and  son,  and  a  drove  of  thirty  head  of 
cattle,  attempted  to  cross  the  arid  plain,  and  make 
their  way  to  Cutch,  where  are  many  springs  of  water 
and  herbage  of  wild  thyme,  but  they  made  but  a  two 
days'  march,  that  poor  shepherd  with  his  wife  and 
child!  The  letter-carrier  brought  the  tale.  He  had 
seen  them  lying  dead  in  the  bed  of  a  dry  water- 
course, and  the  cattle  dead  and  dying  all  around 
them. 

The  grain  merchants  had  stored  grain  abundantly, 
the  granaries  were  filled;  but  what  was  that  to  the 
poor  and  starving?    It  was  but  the  second  year  of 
drought,  and  the  Banian  traders  expected  a  third, 
perhaps  a  fourth.  They  did  not,  in  manner  like  unto 
the  governor  of  Egypt,  store  the  corn,  "  that  the  land 
perish  not  through  the  famine,"  but  to  enrich  them- 
selves from  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  and  none 
would  sell  the  grain  they  had  so  stored.  The  wealthy 
feared  for  themselves  prospectively,  and  the  famishing 
had  no  strength  to  appeal,  so  they  laid  them  down, 
and  died  in  the  shadow  of  the  walls  which  enclosed 
the  harvests  of  those  "years  of  great  plenty"  which 
God  had  given  as  a  provision  against  the  season  of 
scarcity.  And  it  is  a  well-known  fact  in  the  East,  that 
seasons  of  unusual  abundance  do  anticipate  those  of 
scarcity,  so  that,  as  it  is  of  rain  and  other  effects  of 
nature,  the  average  of  a  certain  number  of  years 
uniformly  produces  an  equal  result.  Many  of  the  poor 
people,  the  cultivators  of  Kattiawar,  instead  of  selling- 
all  their  grain,  except  the  few  measures  required  for 
re-sowing    (according  to   the  usual  practice),  had 
buried  some  in  pits.  This  was  found  in  a  half-decom- 
posed, fermented,  rotten  state,  yet  the  poor  creatures 
ate  it  with  avidity.    The  result  was  the  appearance 
of  cholera  in  its  most  fear-inspiring  forms,  and  in  the 
belief  of  the  miserable  Hindoos  the  black  goddess 
Kali  reigned  alone  upon  the  earth,  and  although  there 
were  no  cattle  left  to  offer  sacrifice  on  her  altars,  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  victims  to  the  scourge,  espe- 
cially believed  to  be  from  the  breath  of  her  nostrils, 
and  there  was  scarcely  one  person  left  to  make 
lamentation  ;  for  this  pestilence  that  walketh  by  noon- 
day is  in  the  East  (from  causes  readily  imagined)  a 
very  common  successor  to  famine,  when  it  has  been 
so  "  sore  in  the  land." 

In  the  forty-fifth  chapter,  and  at  the  nineteenth  verse, 
we  read  :  "Now  thou  art  commanded,  this  do  ye ; 
take  you  waggons*out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  for  your 
little  ones,  and  for  your  wives,  and  bring  your  father, 
and  come."  The  very  poor  people  in  the  East  travel 
on  foot;  those  a  little  more  blessed  with  means  of 
life,  drive  with  them  a  pony,  who  carries  the  wife, 
the  aged  mother,  or  the  young  children  with  the  scrip, 
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containing  a  little  grain,  and  the  favourite  hubble 
bubble ;  men  of  the  better  class,  merchants  and 
traders,  transport  their  families  from  place  to  place 
in  waggons, — "  hackeries,"  as  they  are  called  in 
India. 

About  a  twelvemonth  since  I  was  using  the  house 
of  a  Pavsee  merchant  at  Gora-Bundah,  a  village  on 
the  river  Ferry,  which  forms  the  chief  road  of  com- 
munication   between  Bombay  and  the  large  and 
once  important  city  of  Surat;  the  ferry  boats  plied 
twice  every  day,  and  to  meet  them  travellers  from 
the    Presidency    arrived    in    immense  numbers, 
generally  in  waggons.    These  waggons,  or  hackeries, 
are  small,  low,  and  two-wheeled,  without  springs,  but 
remarkably  strong,  as  they  require  to  be,  to  bear  the 
wear  of  the  stony,  unmade  roads  of  the  East,  where 
the  friction  of  their  wheels,  cutting  ruts  on  the  sheet 
rock  of  mountain-passes,  is  often  the  only  form  of 
highway.    Bamboo  poles  are  fastened  to  the  corners 
of  these  waggons,  and  mats  of  date-leaves,  or  cano- 
pies of  coarse  cloth,  protect  the  travellers  from  the 
sun,  while  they  are  drawn  by  bullocks,  in  the  Concan 
in  pairs,  but  in  the  hill  country  in  teams  of  four,  or 
sometimes  six ;  for  the  animals  are  small,  and  their 
burdens  heavy.    While  at  the  house  of  this  Parsee, 
the  window  of  which  equally  commanded  the  ferry,  and 
the  dhurmsaulah,  or  room  of  reception  for  travellers, 
it  was   my  frequent   amusement  to   observe  the 
varieties  and  numbers  who  composed  a  family  dis- 
mounting from  their  waggons.    I  remember  noting 
a  file  of  seven  of  these  vehicles  arrive,  all  containing 
the  family  of  one  Banian  ;  his  wives,  his  son's  wives, 
and  their  "  little  ones."    These  waggons  had  first  a 
layer  of  straw  in  them,  and  then  the  quilted  bedding, 
commonly  used,  on  this  sat  the  women  and  children, 
closely  huddled  together,  and  by  their  sides  walked  the 
fathers  and  husbands  armed  with  matchlocks.  Beneath 
the  waggons  were  swung  vessels  of  water,  and  the 
driver  sat  on  the  pole,  urging  the  bullocks  with  loud 
cries,  and  bamboos  of  no  common  size.    The  poor 
people  had  a  long  journey  before  them,  but  the  women 
were  decked  in  silk  and  jewels,  and  fresh  flowers 
were  braided  in  their  hair ;  and  as  they  scrambled 
from  the  hackeries,  notwithstanding  their  crowded 
state,  none  seemed  fatigued,  for  the  system  of  transit 
is  common  to  the  people,  and  those  friends  they  were 
about  to  join  in  Surat  had  probably  called  them  in 
terms  not  very  unlike  those  used  by  the  governor  of 
Egypt  to  his  brethren,  "  Now  thou  art  commanded, 
this  do  ye ;  take  your  waggons  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  for  your  little  ones,  and  for  your  wives,  and 
bring  your  father  and  come." 

In  the  forty-sixth  chapter,  twenty-ninth  verse,  we 
see,  that  "  Joseph  made  ready  his  chariot,  and  went 
up  to  meet  Israel  his  father  at  Goshen."  The  rever- 
ence for  parents  among  the  people  of  the  East  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  points  in  their  character.  The 
son  always  supports  his  father  in  his  age,  if  he  be 
poor,  and  to  whatever  rank  the  son  may  obtain,  he 
humbles  himself  in  the  presence  of  his  father.  In 
Cutch  is  a  man  of  enormous  wealth,  and  yet  greater 
influence,  the  chief  priest  of  the  Khanphuttees, — a 
monastic  establishment,  in  its  objects  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  the  Hospice  of  the  Great  St. 
Bernard.  The  prince  of  the  land  cannot  sit  in  the 
presence  of  this  priest,  nor  with  propriety  avoid 
payinghim  a  yearly  visitof  ceremony  in  his  monastery; 
where  the  priest  receives  him  as  his  vassal.  I  visited 
this  monastery,  and  the  priest  in  his  orange-tawny 
robes,  decorated  with  jewels  of  great  price,  sat 
negligently  on  his  musnud  to  receive  us,  scarcely 


deigning  to  return  our  salutation ;  but  among  the 
crowd  came  in  an  aged  man,  in  white  robes,  leaning 
on  a  staff, — the  priest  rose,  passed  the  crowd,  and  bent 
his  head  to  the  earth  before  him]: — it  was  the  father 
of  the  proud  priest  who  thus  received  his  homage ; 
and  the  action  was  a  tribute  recognised  throughout 
the  East,  and  due  from  father  to  son  without  refer- 
ence to  position.  Joseph,  we  read,  "  made  ready  his 
chariot"  to  naeet  his  father.  This  also  is  still  a 
matter  of  etiquette  in  the  East.  Whenever  a  man 
desires  to  honour  another,  he  goes  forth  to  meet  him. 
And  it  has  frequently  been  my  fate,  when  riding 
hurriedly  forward  to  the  gates  of  a  city  to  escape  the 
heat  of  the  rising  sun,  to  be  assailed  with  shouis 
from  the  guard-rooms  on  either  side,  and  told  by  my 
own  horsemen  that  I  must  wait,  for  the  governor 
was  even  then  mounting  to  come  forth  to  meet  me. 
I  recollect  Rao  Daisul  in  Cutch,  going  forth  in  a 
magnificent  Rut  (waggon  of  state),  covered  with  crim- 
son cloth,  and  preceded  by  horsemen  and  elephants, 
to  meet  his  father  Rao  Bharmuljee,  on  the  return  of 
the  latter  from  a  hunting  excursion,  and  when  they 
met,  the  princes  embraced  in  the  Rajpoot  fashion, 
and  returned  occupying  the  same  carriage;  so  that 
Joseph  perhaps  fulfilled  a  point  of  etiquette,  as  well 
as  followed  the  impulses  of  his  reverence  and  affection, 
when  he  "  made  ready  his  chariot,  and  went  up  to 
meet  his  father  at  Goshen." 

In  the  fiftieth  chapter,  and  the  tenth  verse,  after 
reading  of  the  rites  of  mourning  observed  by  Joseph 
on  the  death  of  his  father  Jacob,  we  are  told,  "  And 
they  came  to  the  threshing-floor  of  Atad,  which  is 
beyond  Jordan,  and  there  they  mourned  with  a  very 
great  and  sore  lamentation." 

Our  idea  of  a  threshing-floor  in  England,  is  that  of 
the  upper  chamber  of  a  barn,  but  in  the  East  the 
case  is  widely  different.  I  have  seen  a  threshing- 
floor  such  as  in  all  probability  was  that  here 
mentioned,  at  which  Joseph  halted  with  his  chariots 
and  horsemen,  "  a  very  great  company,"  and  will 
endeavour  to  describe  it.  The  village  to  which  it 
belonged  was  a  Sindhian  village,  on  the  extreme  edge 
of  the  deserts  between  that  country  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Beloochistan ;  its  neighbourhood  was  pro- 
ductive, and  the  revenue  it  afforded  of  much 
consequence,  being  superior  to  any  other  in  the 
Shikarpoor  district.  As  a  result  of  this  known  fertility, 
it  was  constantly  liable  to  attack  and  plunder  from 
Beloochee  hordes,  and  the  trembling  villagers  erected 
little  watch-towers  of  mud,  in  the  direction  of  the 
desert,  to  avoid,  if  possible,  being  taken  by  surprise  ; 
willing  to  save  their  lives,  if  unable,  as  was  too 
frequently  the  case,  to  protect  their  ripe  crops  from 
these  merciless  mountain  robbers.  A  little  out  of 
the  village  was  the  threshing-floor  of  the  principal 
cultivator, — a  clear  space  in  the  centre  of  the  plain, 
raised  half  afoot  perhaps  from  the  general  level,  and 
rendered  hard  by  a  coating  of  manure  well  dried. 
Sheaves  of  corn  lay  on  it,  and  here  and  there  were 
small  pits  to  hold  the  loose  grain,  before  it  was  put 
in  bags.  Around  this  threshing-floor,  which  would 
have  contained  some  two  hundred  persons,  were 
upi'ight  bamboos,  placed  at  certain  intervals  into  the 
ground,  with  ropes  connecting  them,  thus  forming  a 
fence  around  the  threshing-floor.  On  each  division 
of  rope  was  a  huge  seal,  formed  of  clay,  and  stamped 
in  Persian  characters,  with  the  name,  and  title  of  its 
owner.  The  horses  belonging  to  the  irregular 
cavalry  who  formed  our  guard  were  picketed  round 
this  threshing-floor;  the  camels  knelt  by  it;  between 
the  cypress  bushes  of  the  plain  rose  the  flame  and 
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smoke  of  a  score  of  little  fires,  kindled  by  our  Sepoys 
and  camp  followers ;  camel  housings  of  blue  and 
scarlet  cloth  were  thrown  for  protection  over  the 
ropes ;  matchlocks  were  supported  against  the  bam- 
boo poles,  shields  were  hung  upon  them, — and  glancing 
over  the  scene,  I  could  almost  imagine  the  wail  of  the 
mourners  rising  in  the  distance,  so  similar  in  its 
great  characteristics  did  I  fancy  its  aspect  must  be 
to  that  which  attended  the  preparation  for  the  coming 
of  Joseph  with  his  chariots  and  horsemen  "  to  the 
threshing-floor  of  Atad,"  when  the  governor  and  all 
the  elders  of  Egypt,  mourned  there,  "  with  a  great 
and  very  sore  lamentation,"  the  death  of  Israel  in 
the  land  of  the  stranger. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  AN 
OXFORD  MAN.1 

T.  N.  H. 

June  25th. — Montague  came  into  my  room  this 
morning,  and  told  me  that  he  had  planned  to  show 
me  the  place  where  he  used  to  go  to  school  when  he 
was  a  boy,  if  I  liked  his  proposal.  It  was  within  a 
ride;  and  he  had  routed  out  two  ponies  somewhere 
in  the  village.  I  of  course  assented,  delighted 
with  the  idea,  as  it  would  give  me  a  day  with  him 
all  to  myself. 

"Freeman,"  said  he  to  me,  as  we  were  jogging 
quietly  along,  "  what  strange  things  childhood  and 
boyhood  are !  I  think  there  is  something  very  won- 
derful about  these  states  of  existence." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied.  "  Do  you  know  what  Novalis 
says  ?  " 

"  No,  I  do  not  remember  ;  what  is  it  ?  " 

"'The  first  gaze  of  the  child  is  richer  in  signi- 
ficance than  the  forecasting  of  the  most  indubitable 
seer.'  And  this  seems  to  me  to  open  very  curious 
secrets  of  the  memory  ; — for  why  is  it  that  the  recol- 
lections of  childhood  are  so  vivid,  and  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word  poetical,  but  that  the  child's  gaze 
is  a  truer  one  than  that  of  the  man?  " 

"  And  that,  I  suppose,  because  it  is  a  more  loving 
one. 

"  Truly  so ;  the  child  simply  looks  upward,  and 
believes  wonders,  not  because  he  understands  them, 
but  because  they  are  wonders.  His  eyes  are  pure  : 
no  dark,  murky  clouds  hide  the  sun  from  his  land- 
scape,— he  worships  the  unseen.  I  remember  a 
story  of  a  little  boy,  who  looked  up  once  into  the 
night  sky,  with  its  bright  net- work  of  stars;  with 

'  The  Pleiads,  rising  thro'  the  mellow  shade, 
Glittering  like  a  swarm  of  fire-flies  tangled  in  a  silver  braid 

and  after  gazing  for  some  time,  said  to  his  mother, 
•  Mamma,  are  these  little  gimlet-holes  to  let  the  glory 
through?'  Now  that  very  notion,  childish  as  it  is 
and  ought  to  be,  seems  to  me  to  convey  a  deeper  and 
holier  truth  than  all  the  calculations,  by  themselves, 
which  astronomers  have  ever  made  since  the  begin- 
ning of  time.  The  fact  is,  that  that  child  looked  up 
to  creation  as  a  learner  and  loving  disciple.  The 
mere  man  of  science  looks  down  upon  it  as  a  self- 
created  master.  But  the  passport  to  truth  is  humility 
and  awe." 

"  But  there  is  something  more  in  the  child  than 
this,"  said  he.  "  There  is  a  strange  mysterious 
spirituality  about  it.  It  is  as  though  it  had  come 
fresh  from  another  land,  but  had  been  first  made  to 
drink  of  the  fabled  waters  of  Lethe,  which  had  not 
quite  taken  effect ;  and  the  soul  seems  ever  seeking 

(1)  Continued  from  p.  124. 


after  its  unseen,  half  lost.    Who  would  not  like  to 
know  the  thoughts  of  an  infant?  " 

"  Truly.    And  all  this  continues,  only  in  a  fainter 
degree,  during  boyhood." 

"  Oh !  yes.  How  odd  it  is  to  visit  a  place,  as  I 
am  now  doing,  which  we  have  known  as  children ! 
If  we  have  left  it  during  boyhood,  and  not  revisited 
it  till  we  have  become  confirmed  men,  what  a  dis- 
appointment do  we  endure  !  " 

"  And  yet  not  unmixed  disappointment,  is  it?  " 

"  No.  For  the  memories  of  childhood's  pictures 
of  the  place  are  recalled  from  the  faint  distance,  and 
we  enjoy  again  some  little  of  youth's  fresh  hope. 
Yet  I  think  you  must  have  felt  how  very  much  less 
your  wonder  and  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  various 
picturesque  spots  in  the  place  have  become,  as  life 
has  carried  you  forward.  Experience,  which  has 
widened  the  sphere  of  comparison,  has,  it  seems, 
lessened  the  sphere  of  enjoyment.  It  is  not  the 
place,  but  our  hearts,  which  have  changed.  The 
place  has  not  become  more  barren,  but  our  hearts 
more  hard  and  practical  (to  use  this  much-abused  , 
word,  as  it  is  commonly  understood),  We  have  no 
souls  for  the  music  of  nature,  God's  mute  prophet, 
because  this  requires  that  they  should  be  free,  dis-  1 
engaged.  And  man's  heart  has  been,  nay,  it  may  be, 
even  now  is,  the  seat  of  contending  passions,  which, 
though  they  may  be  subordinated,  yet  occupy  thought 
and  demand  attention.  Childish  innocence  pleads  be- 
fore God  ;  and  toits  eyes  the  chariots  and  horsemen  of 
fire  are  made  evident.  Thus  each  spot  of  country 
has  its  simple  thought ;  and  the  whole  Child-land  is 
a  vast  book  of  symbols,  which  the  child  itself  does 
not  understand  by  reason,  but  knows,  perchance,  the 
more  surely,  by  love." 

"  Then  which  is  better,  think  you,  wisdom  or  love?  " 

"  Oh !  love,  surely.  For  love  is  the  life  of  adora- 
tion ;  wisdom,  the  life  of  self-dependence.  Love  is 
the  faith  of  the  heart;  wisdom,  the  perfected  habit  of 
the  mind.  Wisdom  has  its  boundary  line;  it  is 
finite.  Love  has  no  bounds ;  and  ever  stands  on 
this  planet  Earth,  the  witness  for  man's  immortality. 
And  wisely,  therefore,  did  the  mediaeval  doctors  place 
seraphim  highest  of  nil  the  angelic  orders ;  above 
even  the  cherubim,  who  come  nearest  in  dignity. 
For  while  these  latter  are  ever  rapt  in  holy  contempla- 
tion, the  former  live  in  simple  adoration,  losing 
themselves  in  love.  Both  abide  in  the  fathomless 
tranquillity  of  highest  heaven.  But  seraphim  con- 
tinue in  an  unconscious  existence,  because  they  dwell 
out  of  themselves  in  the  exhaustless  outpourings  of 
insatiable  yet  satisfied  desire,  holy,  unperturbed, 
virginal." 

"  Do  then  these  visits  to  the  haunts  of  our  youth 
do  us  good?"  continued  he,  musingly. 

"  Yes,  surely.  For  they  have  the  same  effect  on 
the  hardened  man,  which  the  sight  of  the  innocent 
child  had  upon  the  aged  sinner  in  Moore's  Paradise 
and  the  Peri : — 

'  There  was  a  time,  thou  blessed  child  ! 
When  young,  and  haply  pure  as  thou, 
I  look'd  and  pray'd  like  thee — but  now ' — 
He  hung  his  head — each  nohler  aim, 
And  hope  and  feeling,  which  had  slept 
From  boyhood's  hour,  that  instant  came 
Fresh  o'er  him,  and  he  wept — he  wept ! ' 

They  set  our  former  self  in  the  character  of  a  child 
before  us,  and  voices  from  the  cradle  come  back  to 
us,  like  the  plaintive  notes  of  a  lute  in  a  silent 
summer  eve,  melting  the  thick  incrustation  which 
selfishness  and  a  leaden  experience  have  formed 
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round  our  hearts.  Thereupon,  there  results  a  mar- 
vellous resurrection,  and  the  dead  affections  rise  from 
their  long-tenanted  graves  for  a  while,  bound,  though 
they  be,  hand  and  foot  in  their  grave-clothes,  and 
gaze  on  the  golden  pillow  of  the  blushing  sun  in  its 
setting,  till  the  dews  fall  thick  and  fast  on  the  wilder- 
ness, and,  perchance,  a  garden  of  sweet  scents  and 
blooming  flowers  may  arise  in  the  very  chills  of  late 
autumn." 

"  Well,  Freeman,  what  you  say  is  true,  I  suppose. 
I  have  wept,"  and  here  Montague's  face  suddenly 
flushed,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears, — "yes,  I  have 
wept  over  the  memories  of  my  boyish  times.  We, 
men,  are  none  of  us  now  what  we  were  then.  We 
get  to  be  calculating,  and  careful,  and  anxious,  and, 
what  is  worst  of  all,  we  have,  as  far  as  this  world 
goes,  for  the  most  part  lost  a  future.  The  past  has 
daubed  over  my  future  with  one  unvarious  coating  of 
black." 

"Do  not  think  so,"  I  replied;  "for  there  is 
nothing  of  which  it  may  be  more  truly  said,  that 
thinking  makes  it  so,  than  this  feeling  about  our 
future.  Our  recollections  of  childhood  incline  us  of 
themselves  to  such  morbid  fancies.  For  the  young 
years  dawn  so  brightly  and  cloudlessly  on  the  memory, 
that  the  dull  phantoms  of  after  days  show  themselves 
the  more  dark  by  contrast.  They  pass  on,  shivering 
in  the  cold  of  responsibility,  and,  pointing  to  each 
dark  successive  link  in  that  iron  chain,  which  binds 
us  indissolubly  to  the  chariot  of  the  past,  seem  to 
laugh  at  our  impotence  ;  and  the  captive  crouches 
terror-stricken  at  the  vision  of  his  self-inflicted  cap- 
tivity. 

'  The  weary  pilgrim  slowly  wends  his  way, 
Towards  the  sad  death-place  of  the  fainting  day, 

Where  clouds  and  mist  arise  ; 
Nor  looks  he  once,  where,  forth  from  thickest  night, 
The  day-star  rises,  and  the  dawning  light 

Gives  hope  of  summer  skies. 
Look,  wanderer,  backward  to  that  distant  East. 
Thy  fears  are  gone — thy  heart  released — 
Attuned  thy  destinies. 

'Tis  thence  thou  shalt  have  rest. 
Look  upwards,  and  be  blest.' 

"  Oh  !  yes,  if  we  dared  do  this  !  But  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  the  freshness  and  innocence  of  childhood  can 
come  back.  And,  surely,  if  it  can,  the  memory  of 
the  dark  night  which  separates  the  two  mornings  can 
never  be  obliterated.  And  if  one  had  little,  Freeman, 
of  the  joys  of  the  child,  compared  with  the  most;  if 
trouble  and  disappointment  have  made  us  very  early 
into  precocious  men,  that  were  an  iron  discipline. 
Such  an  one  could  never  be — never1  " 

But  here  his  voice  trembled  with  the  tempest  of 
suppressed  emotion,  and  for  a  moment  the  struggle 
was  almost  terrible,  even  in  its  outward  expression. 
But  high  resolution  conquered,  and  he  passed  with  a 
deep,  prolonged,  almost  sobbing  sigh,  into  his  usual 
outward  impassiveness ;  and  then  immediately,  half 
angry  with  himself  for  his  short-lived  weakness,  (as 
he  fancied  it  to  be,)  he  said,  in  a  low  abrupt  way, 

"  Bah  !  Idle  dreams  !  unpractical,  and  so  forth.  It 
is  astonishing  how  weak  you  make  me,  my  dear 
Freeman,  with  your  visionary  speculations.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  weather?" 

"  Why  be  ashamed  to  hear  your  own  heart  speak 
once  for  all,"  said  I.  But  he  heeded  not,  or  rather 
would  not  heed,  but  persisted  in  small  talk  about  the 
weather,  which  now,  indeed,  began  to  look  threaten- 
ing for  rain. 

It  was  raining  very  hard  by  the  time  we  reached 
the  village  to  which  we  were  going,  although  we 


quickened  our  pace  pretty  considerably,  for  it  was  a 
long  ride.  Montague  relapsed  into  entire  silence,  so 
that  I  did  nothing  but  look  about  me  as  weH  as  I 
could :  for  I  know  well,  from  my  own  experience, 
that  nothing  is  so  disagreeable  as  to  be  bored  with  a 
torrent  of  talk  when  you  are  in  the  midst  of  a  brown 
study,  as  people  call  it.  The  village  was  at  the  other 
end  of  along  common  covered  with  patches  of  furze. 
There  were  gravel-pits  scattered  here  and  there  of 
some  size,  into  which,  as  Montague  told  me  on  his 
return,  it  was  his  delight,  as  a  child,  to  jump.  Just 
at  the  end  there  was  a  clump  of  large  trees  and  a 
pond.  This  also  had  its  boy-history.  The  pond  was 
the  place  where  the  elders  of  the  school  used  to  skate 
in  winter,  and  drive  off  any  of  the  village  boys  who 
should  dare  to  intrude  on  their  ice.  Many  a  battle 
of  this  kind  did  he  tell  me  about,  especially  one, 
where  a  smock-frocked  youngster  actually  tripped 
him  up  while  he  was  skating,  and  pushing  him,  sent 
him,  in  a  sitting  posture,  sliding  from  one  end  of  the 
ice  to  the  other,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the 
village  boys,  and  his  own  schoolfellows  too.  But  he 
paid  dearly  for  his  joke,  for  Montague  ran  after  him, 
and  battered  him  so  heartily  ,  that  he  went  home 
roaring,  and  rather  sore  with  bruises.  Close  upon 
this  clump  the  main  road  turns  off  to  the  right,  and 
ends  at  a  large  iron  gate,  hanging  on  two  stone 
pillars  with  bails  on  the  top,  where  it  joins  another 
road  which  skirts  the  common,  and  leads  to  another 
village.  Here  was  the  school  we  had  come  to  see. 
It  was  now  uninhabited.  The  master  was  dead,  and 
it  had  not  been  letag;iin.  We  obtained  the  key,  and 
went  in.  The  front  before  the  house  was  a  lawn. 
The  grass  was  now  overgrown  and  rank.  The 
flower-beds  were  choked  with  weeds,  and  the  paths 
were  green  with  grass  and  damp.  A  large  blue 
periwinkle,  which  had  once  nearly  covered  the 
entrance,  was  almost  eaten  up  with  snails,  many  of 
which  were  creeping  in  undisturbed  indolence  about 
the  walls. 

"I  remember  the  time  when  this  was  as  prim  and 
neat  as  labour  could  make  it,"  said  Montague,  with  a 
sigh.  These  were  the  first  words  he  uttered  after  his 
prolonged  silence.  "  It  has  changed,  you  see,  with  the 
rest  of  us." 

We  went  into  the  house,  which  was  an  old  place, 
full  of  odd  corners,  through  a  porch-entrance. 

"  This  room  was  where  we  had  meals,"  said  he,  as 
we  entered  by  a  door  on  the  right,  "and  I  sat  here 
at  the  end  of  the  table," — the  tables  still  remained  in 
their  old  places,  "and  William  Cookesby,  he  sat  next 
me  here.  A  nice  fellow  he  was — my  greatest  crony 
at  school — very  clever — generous  to  a  fault !  Poor 
fellow  !  he's  dead  !  He  caught  the  typhus-fever 
when  he  was  walking  the  hospitals  about  four  years 
ago,  and  died  in  three  days.  And  there's  an  end  of 
him.  Precious  little  use  his  knowledge  of  medicine 
was  to  him  ;  "  and  he  gave  a  sort  of  coughing  laugh 
to  conceal  a  quivering  of  the  voice. 

On  we  went  to  the  schoolroom.  There  he  .showed 
me  the  master's  desk,  still  there  in  its  old  place, 
where  for  every  small  error  in  cons'.ruing,  or  for  look- 
ing off  the  book,  if  he  caught  a. boy,  he  would 
administer  sundry  heavy  inflictions  on  the  hand  with 
his  cane.  It  was  a  sort  of  chivalry  with  the  boys  not 
to  flinch  or  to  wince  under  it,  but  to  hold  out  first 
one  hand,  then  another,  as  soon  as  possible,  as  if  it 
were  rather  a  joke  than  otherwise.  Some  mischievous 
boy,  whose  back  was  turned  to  the  master,  and  so 
could  do  it  with  safety,  would  often  perform  sundry 
contortions  of  countenance,  attracting  thereby  the 
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attention  of  the  rest,  who  would  be  sitting  with  their 
thumbs  to  their  ears,  poring  over  their  books  with 
their  eyes,  but  for  the  most  part  with  very  little  else. 
Then  there  would  be  a  suppressed  titter,  and  some 
unlucky  fellow,  who  could  not  manufacture  a  sober 
face  in  time,  would  be  called  up  for  castigation. 

At  the  right,  just  before  entering  the  schoolroom, 
was  a  door.  This  opened  on  to  the  play-ground, 
which  sloped  up  to  some  little  gardens  at  the  top. 
These  the  boys  used  to  keep  and  till;  and  not 
unfrequently  they  would  in  the  spring-time  pull  up 
some  of  the  large  seeds  which  they  had  sown,  such  as 
lupins,  of  which  they  were  specially  fond,  to  see  if 
they  were  growing.  At  the  end  of  these  gardens  was 
an  arbour,  where  the  elder  boys  would  secretly  read 
novels  when  they  could  get  them,  and  smoke  ends 
of  cane  till  they  were  sick.  In  the  centre,  in  a 
paddock  at  the  back,  but  still  overhanging  these  little 
plots  of  ground,  stood  a  large  walnut-tree,  famous  for 
various  thefts  made  on  its  produce.  Halfway  up  was 
the  playroom,  where  the  boys  kept  boxes,  in  which 
all  their  tops,  marbles,  and  so  forth,  were  stored, — a 
sort  of  ambitious  barn,  assuming  the  airs  of  a  dwelling- 
house.  At  the  end  of  this  play-ground,  on  the 
opposite  side  to  the  arbour,  was  a  gate  opening  into  a 
field. 

"Here,"  said  Montague,  "it  was  our  great  delight 
to  break  bounds,  merely,  of  course,  because  it  was 
forbidden.  At  dusk  the  more  venturous  among  us 
would  run  across  the  field,  and  go  to  that  cottage  you 
see  there  at  the  other  end;  and  when  we  saw  the  dip 
lighted  for  the  night,  and  the  old  man  and  his  wife 
sitting  quietly  down  to  read  or  work,  we  would  tap 
at  the  window,  and  enjoy  with  infinite  delight  their 
manifest  terror.  Then  one  of  us  would  groan,  and  tap 
again,  and  then  quietly  steal  away.  The  old  man 
found  us  out  at  last,  and  complained.  I  shall  not 
easily  forget  that  day.  We  had  a  regular  trial,  and 
finely  flogged  we  were,  I  among  the  rest." 

On  returning,  he  pointed  out  a  wall  which  ran  at 
the  side  of  the  play-ground,  opposite  the  house  and  at 
right  angles  with  the  little  gardens.  "It  was  one  of 
our  punishments  to  have  to  march  up  and  down  this 
wall,  a  spectacle  to  all  from  the  road  who  might 
happen  to  be  passing." 

We  entered  the  house  again  by  the  same  way. 
Opposite  the  door  there  was  a  sort  of  large  cellar, 
which  had  been  used  for  another  kind  of  punishment. 
Almost  every  boy  had  been  there.  And  Montague 
showed  me  the  various  initials  cut :  his  was  up  in  a 
corner,  with  the  date  of  the  year;  near  his  were  the 
letters,  C.  L. 

"He,  "  said  Montague,  "  took  a  fancy  to  the  sea  ; 
and  I  have  not  heard  of  him  for  years.  He  was  a 
nice  fellow,  but  so  fond  of  fighting,  that  he  was 
always  quarrelling  to  get  up  something  of  the  sort. 
He  was  red-haired,  and  very  passionate.    I  was  put 

in  there,  because   However,  I  do  not  want  to 

sicken  you  with  all  the  horrors  of  this  place.  How 
much  lies  at  that  man's  door  who  was  schoolmaster 
here,  I  cannot  say.  This  I  know,  he  nearly  ruined 
my  temper,  and  my  mind  too.  It  is  strange  that 
after  all  this  1  should  so  love  to  wander  over  this  '  light 
of  other  days,'  is  it  not?  It  is  plain  that  no  horrors 
can  quite  destroy  the  dreams  of  boyhood.  No, 
Freeman,  that  I  can  tell  you.  For  then  the  common- 
est bank  was  a  lovely  thing  to  me,  and  I  eyed  its  little 
wild  flowers  with  wonder  and  joy,  and  gathered  the 
wild  thyme  to  scent  my  school-books,  and  clambered 
up  every  hillock,  delighted  with  every  thing,  now  I 
wonder  at  little.     I  have  got  shiploads  of  knowledge 


and  experience, — how  many  grains  more  of  wisdom  ? 
But!  I  would  give  it  all  back  again, — yes  willingly  I 
would, — to  be  able  to  rejoice  with  the  young  heart  of 
my  boyhood.  But  you  cannot  undo  the  work  of 
sorrow  if  you  would.  Men  must  be  men.  Let  them 
make  the  best  of  it.  I  could  not  take  pleasure  now  in 
running  across  the  field  to  tap  at  the  cottage  window, 
but  I  can  take  pleasure  in  the  memory  of  it  at  the  time. 
For  these  things  remain  to  us  as  rich  legacies  of  our 
youth,  and  are  to  us  what  they  were,  not  what  they 
would  be  now. 

"Come  up  these  stairs  here,"  said  he,  leading  me 
to  a  door  at  the  corner  of  the  schoolroom,  "  and  take 
care,  for  they  are  steep  and  dark.  Here  is  the  room  I 
slept  in.  William  Cookesby  slept  in  a  bed  next  to 
mine;  and  many  a  quiet  chat  we  had  about  home 
when  the  rest  were  fast  asleep.  Well,  he  sleeps  in  his 
long  home  now,  poor  fellow  !  He  used  to  tell  me 
stories  about  his  sister,  who  was  such  a  pretty  girl,  he 
declared;  and  he  wished  my  father  would  let  me  go 
with  him,  and  they  would  have  such  fun  there  with 
me.  Up  there  in  that  corner  slept  a  large  lout  of 
a  fellow,  who  used  to  snore  dreadfully  ;  whenever  he 
did,  first  one  of  us,  then  another,  would  throw  pillows, 
shoes,  and  all  kinds  of  things  at  him,  till  he  awoke. 
He  was  very  good-natured,  and  used  to  laugh,  and 
go  to  sleep  again  directly.  It  was  often,  too.  a  great 
pleasure  to  us  to  get  out  of  bed,  when  the  light  was 
out,  and  make  excursions  to  this  window  here,  espe- 
cially when  the  moon  was  up.  The  half-fear  was 
itself  pleasant,  as  all  danger  is  when  it  is  easily 
overcome  ;  and  then  the  moon  shining  on  that  ivy- 
covered  outhouse  opposite,  at  the  end  of  the  courtyard 
below,  was  quite  a  treat.  Sometimes  an  old  owl 
would  fow/ioo,  tow/iit  about,  and  then  the  more  nervous 
boys  would  put  their-heads  under  the  clothes;  for  the 
owl's  cry  is  very  solemn  and  ghostlike  to  children. 
Bats  were  always  flying  about,  and  we  got  accustomed 
to  them.  But  you  must  be  tired,  my  dear  fellow,  with 
all  this  gossip,  and  it  is  time  for  us  to  be  off,  nearly. 
We  will  just  take  a  peep  at  the  village." 

It  was  a  beautiful  place.  We  went  into  a  little 
shop,  where  there  was  an  old  woman  who  knew 
Montague  well.  He  used  to  buy  apples  and  tops 
there  when  he  was  at  school.  We  met  an  old  man, 
hobbling  on  crutches,  and  bent  nearly  double,  who,  in 
answer  to  Montague's  inquiries,  said,  "he  had  been 
plagued  with  rheumatiz  six  years  come  Martinmas." 
He  blessed  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes;  for  he  had,  as 
a  boy,  often  given  him  some  of  his  pence,  and  had  not 
forgotten  him  since.  We  got  into  the  church,  an  old 
country  specimen,  not  remarkable  for  its  beauty.  It 
was  choked  up  with  high  deal  seats ;  some  lined  with 
green  baize,  rather  yellow  in  many  places  from  wear, 
and  fastened  with  brass  nails;  some  bare,  rotting 
with  damp,  and  emitting  consequently  a  very  fusty 
smell.  The  pavement  was  quite  green  from  damp. 
Yet  even  this  place  had  a  charm  for  Montague. 
After  he  had  knelt  in  prayer,  (as  is  usual  in  entering 
a  church,)  he  asked  me  in  a  low  whisper,  whether  I 
was  satisfied;  on  my  nodding  assent,  we  left.  After 
we  were  safely  out,  he  said,  "  You  observed  that  seat 
just  in  front  of  the  reading-desk,  Freeman  ?  Well, 
there  I  used  to  kneel,  and  join  in  the  service.  Once 
I  remember  on  a  hot  afternoon  I  fell  asleep,  and 
tumbling  off  my  seat,  made  a  thuydering  noise  in 
church.  I  was  to  have  had  no  end  of  a  castigation,  but 
the  old  clergyman  got  me  off.  He  said  k  was  very 
warm  ;  that  he  hoped  it  would  be  forgiven  that  once. 
So  I  heard  no  more  of  it.  However,  we  must  be  off, 
and  ride  sharply  too,  or  we  shall  be  late  for  dinner." 
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As  we  neared  the  end  of  our  backward  journey,  we 
found  we  had  sufficient  time,  so  we  slackened  our  pace, 
and  Montague  said  to  me,  "  Freeman,  you  often  quote 
Carlyle  in  your  conversation,  and  I  know  you  are  fond 
of  his  writings,  and  of  the  German  school  generally. 
You  quoted  one  of  them  just  now.    Is  this  safe  ?  " 

"  Do  you  then  object  to  any  sentence  I  have  ever 
quoted?  " 

"  No,  all  of  them  are  beautiful/and  harmonize  with 
the  inmost  feelings  of  the  soul.  But  this  makes  them 
in  my  opinion  so  specially  dangerous." 

"To  any  one  whose  principles  were  not  fixed,  most 
dangerous,  I  grantyou.  Butinno  living  writer  scarcely 
can  you  obtain  such  necessary  truths  for  these  times, 
and  so  strikingly  developed,  as  from  the  particular 
writer  you  have  named.  And  such  eclecticism  is 
legitimate  and  of  great  profit,  when  we  are  about  to 
build  on  a  foundation  already  deeply  laid.  To  trust 
ourselves  to  him  without  such  foundation  would  be 
daring  and  dangerous  indeed.  Yet  no  one  of  our  day 
appears  to  me  to  have  rescued  so  many  important 
truths  from  almost  universal  burial  as  he.  It  seems 
strange  indeed,  that  one  who  has  stood  so  long  and 
so  reverently,  to  all  appearance,  on  the  Vestibule  of 
Truth,  has  been  stayed  from  entering  in,  and  from 
worshipping  heart  and  soul  in  the  glorious  temple.  " 

"  There  may  be  good  reason  for  it.  But  to  leave 
his  particular  case,  is  it  not  in  the  majority  of  such 
instances,  that  self-worship  lies  hidden  in  various 
forms  at  the  bottom  of  inquiry,  coiled  like  a  large 
demon-serpent  round  the  vast  world  of  mental  inves- 
tigation? It  is  a  very  lowly  portal  that  admits  to  that 
same  temple  of  which  you  spoke,  and  the  music  of 
her  chants  pierces  not,  save  to  ears  bending  low  to 
catch  them." 

"  Yes  truly,  to  quote  one  of  these  same  writers, 
about  whom  you  are  so  frightened  on  my  account, 
'the  true  philosophical  act  is  annihilation  of  self ;  all 
requisite  for  being  a  disciple  of  Philosophy  point 
hither.'  This  is  true  in  an  infinitely  high  sense.  The 
hindrances  to  truth  are  for  the  most  part  moral,  not 
intellectual;  and  this  is  one  of  the  great  truths  which 
are  so  necessary  for  the  men  of  this  generation. 
However,  this  is  too  wide  a  subject  for  to-day.  We 
may  have  another  opportunity  in  one  of  our  rambles.  " 

On  our  return,  in  the  evening,  after  dinner,  Miss 
Montague  again  played  and  sang.  She  selected 
German  songs,  and  they  harmonized  well  with  the 
sunset  which  they  greeted.  For  the  sun  was  going 
down  in  thin  fleecy  clouds,  which  were  tinged  with  a 
roseate  hue,  and  floated  like  blushing  spirits,  circled 
with  bright  gold,  in  the  pale  greenish  yellow  of  a 
misty  horizon.  It  was  a  pensive  sky,  smiling  again 
after  a  season  of  tears.  And  the  tender  memories  of 
that  fatherland  about  which  she  sang,  whispered 
in  strange  unison  with  the  quiet  slumbering  of  the 
weary  day.  The  melancholy  notes  breathed  soft  and 
sweet;  and  they  at  times  seemed  to  come  to  me  as  if 
from  the  old  house  I  have  just  seen,  and  strangely 
raised  before  me  the  early  histories  of  Life's  young- 
dreams;  especially  somehow  or  other  in  connexion 
with  that  school.  And  my  soul  whispered  within 
me,  "Where  is  the  true  fatherland,  whence  floats  the 
music  of  perfect  and  mysterious  harmony?" 

I  sat  in  silence,  and  listened ;  but  far  too  deeply 
interested  to  manufacture  civil  speeches  and  empty 
compliments.  I  returned  thanks  by  the  earnestness 
of  my  attention.  What  a  wonder  is  music,  that 
"concord  of  sweet  sounds?" 

June  26th. — A  rainy  day,  dull  and  windy.  The  rector 
said  that  Helen  Jewell  was  very  ill.     He  feared  she 


would  not  live  much  longer.  She  was  prayed  for  in 
church. 

( To  be  continued.) 


WALKER  CASTLE. 

We  had  exhausted  Dover  and  its  neighbourhood. 
We  had  roved  over  all  the  heights  and  penetrated 
into  most  of  the  caverns.  We  had  startled  the 
echoes  in  the  now  vacant  smugglers'  cave  near  St. 
Margaret's  Bay,  and  we  had  frightened  the  birds 
from  their  shelter  by  peeping  over  the  summit  of 
Shakspere's  Cliff,  and  found  even  now,  after  the 
crumbling  away  and  gradual  decrease  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years, 

"  How  fearful 
And  dizzy  'tis,  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low," 

But,  though  still  a  dizzy  and  fearful  height,  it  is 
somewhat  difficult,  even  after  all  allowance  has  been 
made  for  the  various  landslips  and  the  quick  wearing 
away  of  its  very  friable  materials,  to  imagine  it  as 
described  by  Shakspeare  : — 

"  The  choughs  and  crows  that  wing  the  midway  air, 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles  :  half  way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire  ;  dreadful  trade  ! 
Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head : 
The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach, 
Appear  like  mice  ;  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark, 
Diminished  to  her  cock ;  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight :  the  murmuring  surge, 
That  on  the  unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafes, 
Cannot  be  beard  so  high." 

Decidedly  Shakspeare's  description  appears  exagge- 
rated in  this  day,  and  was  probably  a  leetle  poetical 
in  his  own.  Had  the  utmost  flight  of  his  imagina- 
tion, however,  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  pathway 
for  thousands  being  cut  through  the  veryheart  of  this 
mountain,  the  whole  living  and  breathing  world  would 
have  scoffed  at  the  romantic  absurdity  of  the  idea. 
Yet  so  it  now  is,  and  when  wars  and  rumours  of  wars 
kept  the  Doverites  in  hourly  fear  of  invasion, — a 
time  hardly  yet  so  ancient  as  to  have  become  history, 
— probably  the  frequent  anticipation  of  the  arrival  of 
Napoleon  and  his  fleet  from  Boulogne  did  not  cause 
more  excitation  in  the  town  than  the  blasting  of  the 
rock  a  few  years  ago  for  that  excavation  which  is 
now  the  daily  pathway  of  the  busy  world.  Truly, 
it  was  a  wonderful  achievement  of  science,  though 
these  railways,  spreading  cancer-wise  through  the 
loveliest  spots  of  the  island,  destroy,  at  a  touch,  those 
legends  of  romance  and  song  wherein  so  many 
beautiful  old  haunts  are  enshrined. 

To  return  :  we  had  twice  explored  the  coast  to 
St. Margaret's  Bay,  and,  roving  home  over  the  cliffs, 
had  astonished  the  natives  by  our  prowess,  and 
bewildered  coast-guard  station  men  with  our  questions. 
We  had  admired  the  magnificent  old  castle — glorious 
in  its  associations  and  magnificent  in  its  position, 
however  fallen  from  its  high  estate  of  former  days — 
we  had  contemplated  it  as  it  rose  dark,  stern,  and 
frowning  against  the  moonlit  sky,  as  we  gradually 
attained  an  opposite  summit  and  descended  to  the 
glade  below.  From  every  position,  and  at  all  hours, 
had  we  admired  the  picturesque  beauty  of  this  ruin. 
Moreover,  we  had  been  initiated  into  its  practical 
utility,  or,  perhaps,  to  speak  more  correctly,  its 
possible  utility  in  case  of  invasion.  We  had  pierced 
into  the  depths  of  its  recesses — its  mines  and  counter- 
mines, its  trap-doors,  sulphurous  caverns,  and  re- 
volving floors  :  we  had  ascended  to  the  summit  of 
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the  keep,  to  the  discomfiture  of  our  petticoats,  and 
absolute  astonishment  of  our  bonnets.  The  subterra- 
nean wonders  of  the  sister  hill,  the  western  height, 
had  likewise  been  displayed  to  our  wondering  gaze. 

We  had  walked,  and  ridden,  and  driven  in  every 
possible  direction.  We  had  had  tea  and  syllabub  at 
St.Radigund's  till  even  tea  and  syllabub  failed  to 
please  :  we  had  walked  through  the  rich  and  cluster- 
ing corn-fields  to  Guston, — had  shuddered  at  the 
picturesque  dampness  of  the  church,  and  recorded 
the  ancient  epitaphs  of  the  chuchyard,  especially  the 
following  most  comprehensive  one  : 

"  My  race  is  run — the  prize  is  won — 
Through  God  the.  Spirit  of  his  Son." 

Sandgate  had  been  visited — Folkstone  explored — 
the  Martello  towers  wondered  at — nothing  was  left 
to  be  done.  To  abide  at  home  was  a  desperate 
resource  for  a  transient  sea-side  visitor,  even  if  the 
military  band  had  not  been  out  of  sorts,  and  the 
German  band  out  of  tune.  Yet  there  seemed  no 
alternative. 

Suddenly  a  bright  and  happy  thought  inspired  one 
of  the  party. 

"  Let  us  go  to  Walmer." 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and  to 
W aimer  we  went. 

W aimer  Castie,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  one  of 
those  built  by  Henry  VIII.  for  the  defence  of 
the  coast.  This  castle,  and  Deal  and  Sandown 
Castles,  almost  touch  each  other,  being  hardly  a  mile 
apart.  Walmer  Castle  has  long  been  an  official 
abode  of  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and 
as  such  is  periodically  honoured  by  the  residence  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  castle  is  circular,  immensely  substantial, 
having  four  round  lunettes  of  very  thick  stone  arched 
work,  with  many  large  port-holes.  In  the  middle  is 
a  great  round  tower,  in  which  is,  or  was,  an  arched 
cavern,  bomb  proof.  The  whole  is  encompassed  by  a 
fosse,  with  now  a  fixed  bridge  instead  of  the  ancient 
drawbridge :  and,  whereas,  anciently  the  deep  ditch 
yawned  frowningly,  barren  and  black,  it  is  now  so 
clothed  with  verdant  and  richly  cultivated  gardens, 
that  a  visitor  is  quite  tempted  to  explore  its  steep 
cavernous  sides. 

The  castle  is  not  large,  and  is,  as  we  said,  circular: 
the  conveniency  therefore  of  the  apartments  for 
domestic  use  as  to  size  and  shape,  we  leave  to  the 
imagination  of  our  readers  to  pourtray.  Nothing 
can  be  worse.  Assuredly  King  Henry  VIII.,  of 
most  domestic  memory,  never  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  ladies  choosing  it  as  a  gay  retreat  and 
summer  lounge. 

Some  of  these  rooms  are  half  circular,  some  are 
narrow,  almost  like  a  passage  and  winding,  some  are 
snubbish  and  short,  others  slanting  and  long.  Until 
of  late  many  of  them  were  lighted  only  from  the 
roof,  but  the  Duke  has  broken  through  sixteen  feet 
of  wall  to  throw  out  small  windows,  the  approach  to 
which,  through  the  wall,  forms  almost  a  minikin 
apartment. 

Yet  to  this  unattractive  mansion  did  our  gracious 
Queen  choose  to  repair  a  year  or  two  ago,  and 
enjoyed  her  sojourn  there  extremely.  There  is,  we 
believe,  one  straight  room  in  the  castle,  and  this,  of 
course,  was  devoted  to  her  Majesty:  the  royal  suite 
were  less  happily  located ;  the  best  apartment  that 
could  be  offered  them  after  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions to  her  Majesty,  the  Prince,  and  the  royal 
children,  was  one  of  no  particular  shape,  and  of 
most    particularly   uncomfortable   dimensions  and 


belongings,  having  one  small  window  cut  in  the 
thick  wall,  and  looking  on  to  another  wall,  painted 
white,  at  the  distance  of  a  yard  and  a  half.  In  this 
interesting  chamber  did  the  lords  and  ladies  in 
waiting  attend  her  Majesty's  pleasure  during  the 
live-long  day. 

The  whole  castle  did  not  afford  facilities  for  the 
accommodation  of  half  the  attendants  of  the  Queen. 
They  hardly  numbered  above  ninety,  the  royal 
progress  being  without  state,  and  several  houses  in 
the  village  of  Walmer  were  occupied  by  them. 

We  were  shown  so  many  bedrooms,  that  we  began 
to  wonder  whether  the  castle  contained  a  parlour. 
One  comparatively  large  and  lengthy  apartment, 
however,  is  divided  into  dining  and  drawing-rooms, 
and  by  means  of  screens  neatly  contrived  in  the 
centre,  served  the  Queen  as  a  breakfast  parlour.  As 
to  all  the  other  bedrooms,  not  being  furnished  with 
the  modern  appanage,  now  considered  indispensable, 
of  dressing-rooms,  they  are  evidently  meant  to  serve 
—  not,  indeed, 

"  As  parlour  and  kitchen  an'  a'," 

but  certainly  as  bedroom,  dressing-room,  and  private 
sitting-room. 

The  Duke's  was  winding  and  narrow,  having  a 
window  at  each  extremity.  There  was  the  bed — not 
its  modern  imitations  at  Strathfieldsaye  and  Apsley 
House,  but  the  genuine  identical  campaign  iron  bed 
— and  oh  !  how  uncomfortable  it  did  look !  And 
close  by  it  was  the  painted  deal  cupboard  in  which 
all  the  shaving  and  washing  materials  are  deposited 
after  his  Grace's  morning  ablutions.  We  did  not 
absolutely  see  the  cracked  saucer  in  which  Mr.  Pitt, 
when  warden,  kept  his  shaving  soap,  and  which  the 
Duke  has  been  only  too  happy  to  apply  to  the  same 
useful  purpose — but,  doubtless,  it  was  there — we  hope 
it  was.  It  were  too  bad  that  a  crack  in  such  a  saucer 
should  ever  degenerate  into  an  absolute  fracture. 

The  Duke  rises  early — very;  still  adhering  to  his 
rule,  that  "  when  it  is  time  to  turn  over  it  is  time  to 
turn  out;  "  but  he  does  not  interfere  with  the  usual 
household  arrangements  ;  he  troubles  no  one  but  his 
valiett)  as  we  were  told  by  his  gardener.  Whilst  his 
Grace  breakfasts,  his  bedroom  is  put  in  order,  and  hither 
he  returns,  and  here  he  does  all  the  work  of  the  day 
— write,  write,  writing — sitting,  standing,  or  on  his 
knee,  as  it  may  happen. 

The  furniture  throughout  the  house  is  meagre  and 
common  in  the  extreme.  Each  successive  Lord 
Warden  usually  takes  what  has  been  left  by  his  pre- 
decessor, and  thus  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  very 
common  articles  has  been  amassed  ;  many  of  them 
such  as,  but  for  their  most  perfect  cleanliness,  would 
hardly  be  looked  at  in  a  third-rate  broker's  shop  in 
London.  But  one  peculiar  circumstance,  and  one  re- 
ferable to  the  personal  taste  of  the  present  owner  is, 
that  every  window-curtain  and  every  bed  in  the  house 
is  a  bright  yellow.  No  other  is  tolerated  from  draw- 
ing-room to  attic  ;  nor  was  the  Queen — though  walls 
vanished  in  a  night  and  others  rose  in  the  morning  to 
gratify  her  feelings  and  to  do  her  honour — nor  was 
she  permitted  other  than  the  favourite  colour.  Her 
bed,  her  chairs,  her  draperies,  were  all  bright  yellow. 

We  well  remember  a  maiden  lady,  elderly,  and  de- 
cidedly the  reverse  of  handsome,  at  Whitehaven,  who 
during  the  periodical  visits  of  the  noble  family  who 
represent  that  town,  and  whose  influence  has  tended 
mainly  to  its  uprise,  always  dressed  in  yellow — their 
political  colour.  Cap,  bonnet,  flowers,  and  gown  ; 
gloves,  shoes,  scarf,   and   parasol — all  were  bright 
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yellow.    But  her  prejudice  in  favour  of  that  colour  | 
might  not  be  so  purely  disinterested  as  that  of  the 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

In  what,  by  courtesy,  is  styled  the  drawing-room 
at  W aimer  Castle,  just  opposite  the  Duke's  habitual 
after-dinner  seat,  is  a  beautiful  Indian  cabinet;  the 
doors  are  wide  open,  but  the  interior  displays  nothing 
save  a  miniature  ivory  figure  the  size  of  your  finger. 
On  examining  it,  you  perceive  a  finely  carved  model 
of  Napoleon,  in  a  position  rather  peculiar,  but  we 
should  fancy  very  comfortable,  from  its  frequent 
adoption  by  the  "  nobler  gender"  in  their  "hours  of 
ease."  The  ex-Emperor  is  seated  astride  on  a  chair,  his 
chin  resting  on  his  hands,  which  are  crossed  on  the 
back  of  the  chair.  Thus  seated,  he  confronts  his  im- 
mortal foe. 

What  may  be  the  Duke's  thoughts,  as  in  his  quiet, 
solitary,  reflective  hours  he  thus  looks  on  the  effigy  of 
the  extraordinary  man  whose  destinies  were  so 
strangely  interwoven  with  his  own,  but  who,  whilst 
he  is  enjoying  a  green  and  honoured  old  age,  has  long 
lain  mouldering  and  half-forgotten  in  the  silent  grave  ! 

We  must  not  forget  the  garden,  abounding  in  flow- 
ers not  rare  nor  recherche,  but  rich,  luxuriant,  and 
abundant;  and  the. pride  of  the  lawn,  a  noble  lime- 
tree,  which  the  Duke  declares  is  the  finest  in  the 
world,  and  which,  just  bursting  into  flower  when  we 
saw  it,  will  now  be  flinging  its  luxuriant  aroma  far 
and  wide.  Still  less  must  we  forget  the  gardener — 
the  Duke's  own  especial  gardener,  for  so  he  certainly 
is — a  fine,  portly,  healthy,  happy,  handsome,  elderly 
man.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  his 
regiment  was  disbanded  afterwards,  and  the  Duke, 
for  reasons  good  doubtless,  proposed  to  him  to  take 
the  situation  of  head-gardener  at  Walmer.  He  de- 
murred— as  much  as  a  true  soldier  could  presume  to 
do  at  the  decree  of  his  commanding  officer — for  by 
his  own  especial  declaration  he  did  not  know  a  moss- 
rose  from  a  cabbage  ;  but  the  Duke  was  peremptory, 
and  he  could  but  obey  orders.  "  But  now,"  he  said, 
"  I  get  on  pretty  well." 

"And  like  it?" 

"Oh  yes." 

"  But  suppose  war  were  to  break  out,  should  you 
be  a  soldier  again  ?  " 

"  Why,  that  would  depend  on  the  Duke ;  if  he  said 
I  must  go,  of  course  I  must." 

"  But  how  did  you  manage  when  you  first  came 
here?" 

"  Why,  as  well  as  I  could  ;  but  it  was  rather  awk- 
ward." 

"  Perhaps  you  studied  hard — read  a  good  deal  1 " 

"  No,  I  didn't  read  at  all." 

u  You  looked  about  you  then  ?  " 

"Why,  yes,  I  did." 

"  And  you  get  on  very  well  ?  " 

"Why,  yes;  but  I'm  plagued  sometimes;  the 
names  of  the  flowers  puzzle  me  sadly." 

"  And  what  does  the  Duke  say  to  that?  " 

"Oh,  I  have  him  there,  for  he  doesn't  know  them 
himself." 

—  

THOUGHTS  FOE  THE  SEASON. 

BY  f.  B. 

He  is  here  again — old  Winter,  with  his  cold  and 
dreariness,  his  driving  snow-storms,  and  his  nipping 
frosts.  And  what  then  ?  he  brings  us  the  glad,  light 
laugh  of  childhood — careless,  happy  time, — and  playful 
smiles  of  maidens,  and  the  glow  of  the  cheerful  fire- 
side.   He  is  here,  crowned  with  green  holly,  and  the 


mistletoe,  with  its  silver  berries,  which  our  utilitarians 
shall  not  quite  drive  away  while  lips  are  red  and 
eyes  are  bright,  and  there  are  merry  hearts  among 
us,  and  loving  withal.  The  storm  may  rage  without, 
and  the  wind  be  cold ; 

"  But  lot  it  whistle  as  it  will, 
We'll  keep  our  Christmas  merry  still."1 

It  was  ever  a  blithe  time,  this  Christmas  season,  in 
England — dear  old  England  !  They  may  talk  of  their 
soft  skies  in  the  south  ;  but  fair  as  they  are,  who 
would  change  for  them  our  warm  firesides,  and  wanner 
hearts?  and  then,  if  it  be  a  gloomy  time, 

"  Little  we  heed  the  tempest  drear 
While  music,  mirth,  and  social  cheer, 
Speed  on  their  wings  the  passing  year."  2 

If  it  be  drear  without,  and  dark,  and  cold,  the  glowing 
hearth  is  all  the  dearer.  And  after  all,  it  is  only 
like  the  great  world  itself,  that  greets  us  with  hard 
looks,  and  cold,  cheerless  indifference,  till  we  turn 
from  it  to  some  warm,  fond  heart,  which  is  all  the 
more  loved  and  valued  for  the  contrast.  Dark  skies, 
and  frowning  without,  but  bright  looks  within,  and 
smiles;  oh!  it  is  a  pleasant  time!  Home!  sweet 
home  !  when  is  it  half  as  sweet  as  now  ?  when  young 
and  old  meet  together,  and  childhood's  little  troubles 
are  away,  and  youth  forgets  its  fears,  and  cherishes 
its  hopes  alone,  in  all  their  brightest  colours,  and  age 
for  awhile  ceases  from  its  cares,  and  laughs  away  the 
griefs  that  make  the  hair  grow  grey  and  furrow  the 
cheek,  and  the  sorrows  that  press  heavily  and  coldly 
upon  the  heart.  And  they  are  all  linked  together 
with  love, — that  holy  bond, — that  most  blessed  boon 
to  man, — through  all  seasons  the  same,  through  all 
changes  ; — but  now  brighter,  and  more  glowing,  for 
it  is  brought  into  one  common  focus.  It  changes  not, 
though  the  times  may  change, — it  wanes  not  with 
the  waning  moon; — though  the  months  pass  away,  and 
the  year  dieth  out,  it  liveth  on,  and  groweth  stronger 
and  more  perfect.  It  cannot  change,  for  it  is  a  beam 
coming  down  from  that  place  where  there  is  no 
change, *except  that  of  greater  perfection. 

"  Love  is  not  love, 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 
Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove. 
0  no  !  it  is  an  ever  fixed  mark, 
That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken  : 
It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark, 
Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  his  height  be  takeii: 
Love's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 
Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come  : 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks, 
But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom."  3 

And  now  is  Love's  high  holy  day,  Love's  greatest, 
holiest  feast ;  for  even  as  at  this  time  did  earth  hear 
the  angel  voices  that  told  of  peace  and  good-will  to 
men,  on  that 

"  Happy  night 
That  to  the  cottage  as  the  crown, 
Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down."  4 

But  in  all  our  gladness,  all  our  lightness  of  heart, 
let  us  not  forget  that  there  is  still  sadness  in  the  j 
world, — aye,  even  at  our  very  doors.  Amid  cur 
feasting,  and  our  laughter,  and  our  glowing  hearths, 
let  us  be  mindful  of  those  who  are  cold,  and  hungry, 
and  bowed  down  with  woe  ;  whose  eyes  are  dim  with 
weeping,  and  the  brightness  of  whose  youth  has  all 
too  soon  been  turned  into  an  age  of  sorrow.  Let  us 
remember  the  poor  that  are  in  the  land,  and  the 


(1)  Marmion,  Introduction  to  Canto  VI.      (2)  Ibid. 

(3)  Shakspeare's  Sonnets,  CXVI. 

(4)  Marmion,  Introduction  to  Canto  VI. 
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afflicted,  lest  we  also  have  an  evil  end.  Let  us  think 
on  those  who  have  none  to  care  for  them,  lest  the 
golden  cords  of  our  own  love  be  broken,  and  we  be  left 
alone  in  the  world ;  lest  we  see  the  grave  close  over 
those  who  have  twined  aronnd  our  hearts,  and  dark 
clouds  gather  about  our  fairest  prospects.  Let  us  bid 
others  share  in  our  joy,  and  be  glad  in  our  gladness, 
so  may  we  also  be  one  day  requited  in  like  sort.  Let 
our  joy  be  chastened,  even  as  the  joy  of  men  who 
know  not  what  the  morrow  shall  bring  forth,  and  even 
in  our  rejoicing  let  more  serious  thoughts  find  room. 

Yes!  Winter  is  here  again — a  few  more  days,  and 
the  year  will  be  counted  among  the  past; — added  to 
the  long  list  of  those  before  it: — gone  with  its  burden 
of  account  for  many  souls; — its  good  deeds,  and  its 
bad, — its  tale  of  what  might  have  been,  but  is  not, — 
of  what  is,  but  should  not  have  been.  Alas !  for 
misspent  hours,  to  be  repented  of,  but  not  recalled. 
Think  of  it  as  we  will,  "  might  have  been"  makes  no 
small  item  in  our  lives.  Time  "might  have  been" 
better  spent, — talents  "  might  have  been  "  used  for 
more  good, — sins  "  might  have  been  "avoided,  for  we 
have  free  will,  power  to  do,  and  power  to  leave 
undone ; — we  might  have  cast  away  many  an  evil 
thing,  and  chosen  many  a  good, — moments  of  idleness 
"  might  have  been  "  moments  of  action,  and  when 
doing  nothing,  we  might  have  brought  many  things  to 
pass.  We  live  in  a  world  of  life,  a  world  of  action, — 
every  atom  has  some  influence  on  the  things  around 
it,  and  nothing  stands  alone.  We  have  all  power  to 
benefit  one  another  if  we  will ;  some  in  great  things, 
some  in  small ;  and  he  w  ho  has  seen  twenty-four 
hours  go  by  without  having  done  so,  may  well  say 
with  him  of  old,  "I  have  lost  a  day."  Yes,  though  the 
stream  of  his  life  mciy  still  to  all  appearance  flow  on 
with  an  undiminished  fulness,  he  may  be  sure  that  it 
has  suffered  loss.  One  of  the  drops  that  should  have 
swelled  its  course,  has  been  dried  up  for  all  time, — has 
existed  for  nothing: — for  nothing?  ah,  no!  it  shall  be 
demanded  again,  when  the  stream  flows  into  the  vast 
ocean  of  eternity,  and  then  shall  it  be  missed  indeed! 
Alas  for  waited  hours,  and  talents  wrongly  used!  for 
the  dark  picture  which  must  be  too  often  drawn  by  the 
pencil  of  memory ! 

"  Oh  !  that  our  lives,  which  flee  so  fast, 

la  purity  were  such  ; 
That  not  an  image  of  the  past 

Should  fear  that  pencil's  touch. 

Retirement  then  might  hourly  look 

Upon  a  soothing -scene  ; 
Age  steal  to  his  allotted  nook, 

Contented  and  serene. 

With  heart  as  calm  as  lakes  that  sleep 

In  frosty  moonlight  glistening  : 
Or  mountain  rivers  where  they  creep 
Along  a  channel  smooth  and  deep, 

To  their  own  far-off  murmurs  listening."1 

In  the  bustle  of  the  city,  with  all  its  busy  crowds, 
and  amid  all  its  varied  pursuits,  in  the  quiet  country, 
in  the  hall  of  the  noble,  in  the  peasant's  cot, — aye, 
even  in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  closet,  man 
may  do  something  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  race; 
and  if  his  own  thoughts  have  supplied  him  with  no 
means  by  which  he  may  benefit  another,  then  have 
they  been  lost,  even  to  himself.  For  we  are  not  mere 
units  in  the  social  scale.  Though  our.  sky  may  some- 
times darken  around  us,  and  in  the  sadness  of  our 
hearts  we  may  deem  the  world 

"  A  crowded  loneliness, 
Where  ever-moving  myriads  seem  to  say, 
Go—  thou  art  nought  to  us,  nor  we  to  thee — away!"  2 

(1)  Wordsworth.       (2)  Christian  Year.— St.  Matthew's  Da)-. 


still  it  is  not  so: — man  was  not  made  to  live  alone, 
for  all  his  interests  are  bound  up  with  the  good  of 
others.  He  who  rightly  loves  himself  is  the  true  lover 
of  his  kind.  He  who  loveth  well  his  neighbour, 
loveth  wisely, — his  is  true  self-love,  but  yet  he  is  no 
selfish  man.  Charity,  indeed,  begins  at  home,  but  let 
it  stay  and  centre  there,  and  it  is  no  longer  charity. 
The  good  that  is  to  benefit  ourselves  must  be  reflected 
back  upon  us  from  others.  He  who  would  be  warm 
must  first,  indeed,  kindle  the  fire,  and  setting  it 
where  it  will  diffuse  warmth,  he  will  himself  be  a 
sharer  of  it;  but  if  he  hold  it  within  his  own  hand,  or 
press  it  to  his  own  bosom,  instead  of  cheering  it  shall 
burn  him,  instead  of  a  restorer  and  a  quickener 
of  life  it  shall  become  to  him  as  a  destroyer.  From 
the  life  of  the  selfish  man  one  part  has  been  blotted 
out,  in  time,  at  least, — and  yet  not  so, — nothing  that 
man  does  shall  be  blotted  out;  and  he  is  always 
doing,  even  from  the  moment  when  he  first  begins  to 
act.  Even  in  inaction  he  has  acted  ;  in  omitting  to 
do  right,  he  has  done  wrong.  The  man  who  spends 
a  day  without  benefiting  his  fellows  has  injured 
them, — even  though  not  immediately,  yet  remotely, 
for  he  has  done  injury  to  his  own  spirit — has  sown 
the  first  seed  of  indifference  to  others  ;  and  who  can 
tell  how  soon  indifference  may  become  hardness  of 
heart,  and  he  who  wished  not  harm,  but  did  not  good, 
may  see  harm  done  without  feeling  pain,  and  at 
length  be  himself  an  agent  in  working  out  the 
wretchedness  of  others.  The  drying  up  of  the  drop 
from  the  stream  has  not  diminished  its  fulness,  for 
in  place  thereof  it  has  received  a  new  current, — a 
foul  one  for  a  pure  ; — one  which  will  thicken  and 
obscure  its  waters  for  much,  perhaps  all  its  future 
course.  May  it  not  be  so  with  us,  nor  with  the  friends 
we  love !  bin  we  must,  for  we  are  men, — resist  we 
can,  for  we  have  a  more  holy  element  within  us,  and 
bear  upon  our  foreheads  the  mark  of  Him  whose 
soldiers  we  have  sworn  to  be.  May  the  course  of  our 
lives  be  ever  tranquil,  running,  as  it  were,  among 
pleasant  fields  and  fresh  green  woods,  with  blue, 
clear  skies  above  us,  and  sweet  voices  all  around ;  and 
when  the  autumn  of  our  life  is  past,  and  its  winter  is 
at  hand,  and  we  go  to  our  home  to  meet  again  with 
those  whom  we  have  long  lost,  but  loved  not  the  less, 
may  we  go  with  joy  into  our  Father's  presence,  and 
begin  a  new  year  of  bliss, — a  year  that  shall  have  no 
end  ! 

[In  Original  Poetry,  the  Name,  real  or  assumed,  of  the  Author,  is 
printed  in  Small  Capitals,  under  the  title ;  in  Selections,  it  is 
printed  in  Italics  at  the  end.] 


WOMAN'S  LOVE, 

DR.  JOHNS. 

"  Thy  home  is  not  so  bright,  Ladye, 

As  it  was  wont  to  be  ; — 
Thine  eyes  have  lost  their  light,  Ladye, 

Thy  laugh  its  ringing  glee. 
Thy  step  is  sad  and  slow, — 

Thy  faltering  accents  fail ; 
Alas  !  that  tears  should  flow 

Down  cheeks  so  young  and  pale  ! 
Thou  wert  not  once  so  sad  and  strange  ; — 
Oh  !  what  has  wrought  this  wondrous  change  ?  " 
"  Mine  eyes  are  like  the  moon,  Pilgrim, 

They  shone  with  borrowed  light ; 
My  cheek,  like  flowers  of  noon,  Pilgrim, 

Grows  pale  with  coming  night. 
My  voice  is  like  the  bird 

That  greets  the  op'ning  day  ; 
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My  laugh  is  only  heard 

When  this  poor  heart  is  gay  : 
Oh  !  when  the  sun  has  left  the  sky, 
The  earth  is  dark, — and  so  am  1 1 " 
"  The  sun  is  shining  bright,  Ladye, 

Down  from  the  summer  skies  ; 
The  flowers  that  sleep  at  night,  Ladye, 

Now  ope  their  smiling  eyes. 
The  birds  are  singing  now, 

With  free  exidting  voice ; 
Nature  is  glad — and  thou, — 

Why  dost  not  thou  rejoice  P 
Look  up,  and  greet  the  sun's  bright  beam, — , 
Feel  that  of  night  thou  dost  but  dream." 

"  That  dream  is  in  my  heart,  Pilgrim, 

It  lieth  there  so  deep, 
It  never  will  depart,  Pilgrim, 

Awake,  nor  yet  in  sleep: 
A  dream  of  severed  ties, 

Of  love  so  fond — so  vain ; 
Of  words,  and  smiles,  and  sighs, 

That  will  not  come  again ! 
My  sun,  alas !  was  not  in  heaven  : 
Its  light  from  human  eyes  was  given! " 

THE  OLD  YEAR. 

BY  P.  B. 

Another  year  is  borne  adown  the  tide 

That  still  flows  onward,  to  return  no  more  ; 

So  draw  we  ever  nearer  to  that  shore, 

Where  days  are  not,  and  years  have  ceased  to  glide. 

The  months  are  passed,  but  still  their  fruits  abide ; 

Time,  the  destroyer,  could  not  blot  out  those, 

And,  without  doubt,  the  future  shall  disclose 

Deeds  we  had  thought  in  secrecy  to  hide. 

Come,  then,  my  soul,  and  from  the  bygone  year 

Withdraw  the  veil,  and  shrink  not  from  the  view, 

And,  as  thou  art  inquiring,  drop  a  tear 

That  all  thy  deeds  of  goodness  are  so  few  ; 

And  knowing  that  thy  final  day  is  near, 

Thy  future  path  more  warily  pursue. 

SONNET  ON  IRELAND. 

BY  CHARLES  INGHAM  BLACK,  S.T.C.D.,  C.C. 
II. — DISTRESS. 

See  where  she  sits,  wan  and  disconsolate, 

The  Beauty  of  the  Isles — the  latest  born 

Of  Ocean ! — pierced  with  anguish,  and  outworn 

With  ills  that  mock  all  mortal  estimate. 

Too  finely  strung,  with  shape  too  delicate 

To  brook,  unhurt,  neglect,  the  implanted  thorn 

Of  Faction,  and  that  sense  of  her  own  scorn, 

Which  brims  the  cup  of  her  mysterious  fate. 

The  slighted  Lute,  though  formed  with  subtlest  art, 

Yields  harshest  discord  from  its  jangling  wires; 

So  Erin,  frenzied  by  repeated  wrong, 

Pours  forth  the  one  unmodulated  song ; 

The  tuneless  utterance  of  a  broken  heart 

Murmuring  its  unattainable  desires. 


EDITOR'S  POSTSCRIPT. 

From  our  Writing  Desk. 
Well,  dear  Readers,  how  are  you  all?  With  the 
November  Part  to  amuse  and  interest  you,  and  a  snug- 
fireside  by  which  to  sit  and  read  it,  I  trust  you  have 
contrived  to  exist  through  fogs,  and  survive  the  Panic. 
If  you  have  neither  "  failed,"  nor  "  smashed,"  nor 
"  stopped,"  nor— worst  fate  of  all— been  obliged,  from  a 
"  temporary  pressure,"  to  give  up  taking  in  Sharpe's 
London  Magazine,  you  may  reckon  yourselves  very 
fortunate;  and  we,  in  our  sympathizing  friendship, 
congratulate  you  thereupon,  and  mentally  shake  hands 
with  you.  And  now,  let  us  see,  what  have  we  (Editors  are 
always  plural,  why,  we  have  not  the  most  distant  notion, 
unless  it  be  supposed  that  it  requires  the  heads  and  hands 
of  two  men  to  do  the  work,  the  judgment  of  two  men 
to  select  articles  suited  to  every  taste,  the  tact  of  two 
men  to  manage  a  large  staff  of  contributors,  each  of 
whom  is  anxious  to  write  the  whole  Magazine  single- 


handed,  and  the  good  temper  of  two  stout,  jolly,  thick- 
skinned  men,  pleasant  fellows,  with  rosy  cheeks,  and 
little  laughing  eyes,  to  receive  complacently  the  attacks 
of  every  individual  connected  with  the  concern,  from 
the  smallest  printer's  devil,  up  to  that  awful  and 
mysterious  personage — the  Chief  Contributor.)  What  a 
fearful  parenthesis  !  it  has  treated  the  sentence  from 
which  it  sprang  with  as  little  ceremony  as  the  inter- 
loping cuckoo  treats  the  progeny  of  the  weak-minded, 
but  amiable  sparrow,  who  has  tended  its  callow  infancy. 
Never  mind,  we  will  make  it  up  to  the  sentence,  by 
beginning  it  de  novo. 

We  were  then,  when  we  were  suddenly  stricken  with 
a  sense  of  our  own  duality,  about  to  inquire  of  ourselves 
what  we  had  particularly  to  say  to  you,  dear  readers, 
this  time,  and  we  remember  that  we  have  something 
very  particular  to  say ;  but,  as  the  ladies  always  know 
what  is  best,  we  will  adopt  their  fashion,  and  leave  the 
most  important  thing  to  the  last,  calling  your  attention 
in  the  meanwhile  to  one  or  two  interesting  little  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  our  Critic  has  broken  down  with 
us ;  instead  of  joyfully  accepting  his  appointment,  and 
turning  to  rend  us, — as  a  true  critic  should  do, — Savage 
Growler,  (no  mistake  about  his  name  this  time,  for  he 
signs  it  so  plainly,  that  he  who  runs  may  read,)  who 
professes  himself  proprietor  of  the  Pig  and  Whistle 
Hotel,  a  hostelrie  which  must  have  arisen  in  Cam- 
bridge since  our  time,  owns  to  the  soft  impeachment  of 
being  a  family  man,  and  pleads  sixteen  little  Savage 
Growlers  (many  of  them  twins)  in  excuse  for  declining 
the  honourable  and  lucrative  post  of  standing  critic  to 
Sharpe's  London  Magazine.  By  way  of  additional 
reason,  he  goes  on  to  impart  to  us  the  curious  and  in- 
teresting fact,  that,  his  time  is  fully  taken  up  in 
"suckling  fools  and  chronicling  small  beer"  of. his 
own.  If  this  assertion  be  indeed  literally  true,  we  can 
only  leave  such  a  treasure  to  his  family  to  fulfil  his 
singular  destiny  in  peace,  and  may  joy  go  with  him. 
We  do  not  intend  to  fill  up  the  vacant  post  imme- 
diately, but  shall  place  the  office  of  critic  in  commission 
pro  tern., — appointing  Lord  Brougham  chairman,  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  secretary. 

In  the  next  place,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  in- 
serted two  short  poems  by  a  gentleman  signing  himself 
Dr.  Johns ;  our  reason  for  inserting  them  was  two-fold  : 
first,  we  considered  them  pretty,  sprightly  lines ;  and 
secondly,  we  were  anxious  that  such  abominable  scep- 
ticism in  regard  to  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  11  Man's 
Love "  should  be  ably  refuted.  We  do  not  "do"  poetry 
ourselves,  (except  a  little  thing  now  and  then  in  the 
Ingoldsby  line,)  and  we  therefore  hereby  offer  A  PRIZE 
of  the  January  Part— free  gratis  for  nothing — to  whoeve  r 
shall  furnish  us  with  the  best  poetical  refutation  of  tke 
lamentable  heresy  into  which  Dr.  Johns  has  fallen. 

And  now,  before  we  say  good-bye  for  another  month, 
we  would  add  half-a-dozen  words  on  a  subject  in  which, 
as  Editor,  we  naturally  feel  a  strong  interest.  It  has 
been  determined  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  Magazine, 
which,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  we  have  every  facility 
for  doing.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  wise  and  right 
measure,  and  we  trust  to  the  good  sense  and  liberality 
of  our  friends  to  support  an  honest  man  in  doing  a 
sensible  thing,  and  thereby  to  secure  to  themselves  an 
undeniable  advantage. 
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THE  OLD  WOMAN'S  SUPPER. 

The  Old  Woman's  Supper,  which  is  one  of  the 
i  most  valuable  of  the  gems  of  the  Dutch  School  in 
j  the  Dulwich  Gallery,  is  painted  by  Gerhard  Douw,  a 
j  painter  of  very  great  celebrity.  He  was  born  at 
;  Leyden,  in  1613,  where  his  father  exercised  the 
j    calling  of  a  glazier.    After  having  studied  drawing 

under  an  engraver  he  became  a  pupil  of  Rembrandt, 
|     with  whom  he  remained  three  years.    He  profited 

greatly  by  the  lessons  of  Rembrandt  in  colour  and 
|    chiaroscuro,  but  he  did  not  adopt  the  free  manner  of 

his  master;  the  idea  of  careful  and  highly-finished 

execution  was  most  essential  in  the  opinion  of 
I  Gerhard  Douw  to  produce  perfection  in  a  picture, 
j  Some  idea  may  be  had  of  the  extent  of  his  feeling 
i  in  this  particular  from  the  fact  of  his  acknowledging 
;  to  one  of  his  friends,  that  he  had  spent  three  days 
|    in  painting  the  handle  of  a  broom.     It  is  known 

that  Gerhard  Douw  died  at  Leyden,  but  the  year 

of  his  death  is  not  recorded. 


MAUDE  ALLINGHAME ; 

A  LEGEND  OF  HERTFORDSHIRE. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


[The  following  legend  is  founded  on  a  story  current  in  the  part 
of  Herts  where  the  scene  is  laid ;  the  house  was  actually 
burnt  down  about  three  years  ago,  having  just  been  rendered 
habitable.] 

Part  the  First. 

There  is  weeping  and  wailing  in  Allinghame  Hall,, 
j    From  many  an  eye  dees  the  tear-drop  fall ; 
j     Swollen  with  sorrow  is  many  a  lip, 
Many  a  nose  is  red  at  the  tip  ; 
All  the  shutters  are  shut  very  tight, 
To  keep  out  the  wind  and  to  keep  out  the  light ; 

While  a  couple  of  mutes, 

With  very  black  suits, 

And  extremely  long  faces, 

Have  taken  their  places 
With  an  air  of  professional  esprit  de  corps, 
One  on  each  side  of  the  great  hall  door. 
On  the  gravel  beyond,  in  a  -wonderful  state 
Of  black  velvet  and  feathers,  a  grand  hearse  and  eight 
Magnificent  horses  the  orders  await 

Of  a  spruce  undertaker, 

Who's  come  from  Long  Acre, 
To  furnish  a  coffin,  and  do  the  polite 
To  the  corpse  of  Sir  Reginald  Allinghame,  Knight. 

j    The  lamented  deceased  whose  funeral  arrangement 
'    I've  just  been  describing,  resembled  that  strange  gent 
,    Who  ventured  to  falsely  imprison  a  great  man, 
i    Yiz.  the  Ottoman  captor  of  noble  Lord  Bateman  ; 
|    For  we're  told  in  that  ballad,  which  makes  our  eyes  water, 
.    That  this  terrible  Turk  had  got  one  only  daughter  j 
!    And  although  our  good  knight  had  twice  seen  twins 
arrive,  a 

Young  lady  named  Maude  was  the  only  survivor. 

So  there  being  no  entail 

On  some  horrid  heir-male, 
And  no  far-away  cousin  or  distant  relation 
To  lay  claim  to  the  lands  and  commence  litigation, 
'Tis  well  known  through  the  county,  by  each  one  and  all, 
That  fair  Maude  is  the  heiress  of  Allinghame  Hall. 
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Yes,  she  was  very  fair  to  view  ; 
Mark  well  that  forehead's  ivory  hue, 
That  speaking  eye,  whose  glance  of  pride 
The  silken  lashes  scarce  can  hide, 
E'en  where,  as  now,  its  wonted  fire 
Is  paled  with  weeping  o'er  her  sire  ; 
Those  scornful  lips  which  part  to  show 
The  pearl-like  teeth  in  even  row, 
That  dimpled  chin,  so  round  and  fair, 
The  clusters  of  her  raven  hair, 
Whose  glossy  curls  their  shadow  throw 
O'er  her  smooth  brow  and  neck  of  snow; 
The  faultless  hand,  the  ankle  small, 
The  figure  more  than  woman  tall, 
And  yet  so  graceful,  sculptor's  art 
Such  symmetry  could  ne'er  impart. 
Observe  her  well,  and  then  confess 
The  power  of  female  loveliness, 
And  say,  "  Except  a  touch  of  vice 
One  may  descry 
About  the  eye 
Rousing  a  Caudle-ish  recollection, 
Which  might  perchance  upon  reflection 
Turn  out  a  serious  objection, 
That  gal  would  make  '  almost  a  heavenly  splice.'"'1 

From  far  and  wide 
On  every  side 
Thither  did  many  a  suitor  ride, 
Who,  thinking  as  we  do,  determined  to  call 
And  propose  for  the  heiress  of  Allinghame  Hall. 
Knights  who'd  gathered  great  fame  in 
Stabbing,  cutting,  and  maiming 
The  French  and  their  families 
At  Blenheim  and  Ramilies, 
In  promiscuous  manslaughter 
T'other  side  of  the  water, 
Yery  eagerly  sought  her  ; 
Yet.  though  presents  they  brought  her, 
And  fain  would  have  taught  her 
To  fancy  they  loved  her,  not  one  of  them  caught  her.  • 
Maude  received  them  all  civilly,  asked  them  to  dine, 
Gave  them  capital  venison  and  excellent  wine, 
But  declared,  when  they  popp'd,  that  she'd  really  no 
notion 

They'd  had  serious  intentions — she  owned  their  devotion 
Was  excessively  flattering — quite  touching — in  fact 
She  was  grieved  at  the  part  duty  forced  her  to  act  ; 
Still  her  recent  bereavement — her  excellent  father — 
(Here  she  took  out  her  handkerchief)  yes,  she  had  rath  cr — ■ 
Rather  not  (here  she  sobbed)  say  a  thing  so  unpleasant,  \ 
But  she'd  made  up  her  mind  not  to  marry  at  present. 
Might  she  venture  to  hope  that  she  still  should  retain 
Theirfriendship] — to  lose  that  would  cause  her  such  pain. 
Would  they  like  to  take  supper  1 — she  feared  etiquette, 

A  thing  not  to  be  set 
At  defiance,  by  one  in  her  sad  situation, 
Having  no  "  Maiden  Aunt,"  or  old  moral  relation 

Of  orthodox  station, 

"Whose  high  reputation, 
,         And  prim  notoriety, 

Should  inspire  society 
With  a  very  deep  sense  of  the  strictest  propriety; 
Such  a  relative  wanting,  she  feared,  so  she  said, 
Etiquette  must  prevent  her  from  offering  a  bed  ; 
But  the  night  was  so  fine — just  the  thing  for  a  ride — 
Must  they  go  1  Well,  good-bye, — and  here  once  more  she 
sighed ; 

Then  a  last  parting  smile  on  the  suitor  she  threw, 
And  thus,  having  "let  him  down  easy,"  withdrew, 
While  the  lover  rode  home  with  an  indistinct  notion 
That  somehow  he'd  not  taken  much  by  his  motion. 

Young  Lord  Dandelion, 
An  illustrious  scion, 

(1)  Vide  Sam  Slick  the  Clockmaker. 
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A  green  sprig  of  nobility, 
Whose  excessive  gentility 
I  fain  would  describe  if  I  had  but  ability, — 
This  amiable  lordling,  being  much  in  the  state 
I've  described,  i.  e.  going  home  at  night  rather  late, 
Having  got  his  coikjc 
(As  a  Frenchman  would  say) 
j  From  the  heiress,  with  whom  he'd  been  anxious  to  mate, 

Is  jogging  along  in  a  low  state  of  mind, 
j   When  a  horseman  comes  rapidly  up  from  behind, 
And  a  voice  in  his  ear 
Shouts  in  tones  round  and  clear, 
"  Ho,  there  !  stand  and  deliver !  your  money  or  life !" 
While  some  murderous  weapon,  a  pistol  or  knife, 
Held  close  to  his  head, 
As  these  words  are  being  said, 
j    Glitters  cold  in  the  moonlight  and  tills  him  with  dread. 

Now  I  think  you  will  own, 
That  when  riding  alone 
I S   On  the  back  of  a  horse,  be  it  black,  white,  or  roan, 
Or  chestnut,  or  bay, 
Or  pie-bald,  or  grey, 
1 1    Or  dun-brown,  (though  a  notion  my  memory  crosses 
That  'tis  asses  are  usually  done  brown,  not  horses,) 
When  on  horseback,  1  say,  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
Nearly  dark,  if  not  quite, 
Tn  despite  of  the  light 
Of  the  moon  shining  bright- 
ish — yes,  not  more  than  -ish,  for  the  planet's  cold  rays  I 
've  been  told  on  this  night  were  unusually  hazy — 
With  no  one  in  sight, 
To  the  left  or  the  right, 
I    Save  a  well-mounted  highwayman  fully  intent 
j    On  obtaining  your  money,  as  Dan  did  his  rent, 
By  bullying, — an  odd  sort  of  annual  pleasantry 
That  "  Repaler"  played  off  on  the  finest  of  peasantry ; 
|  In  so  awkward  a  fix  I  should  certainly  say, 
By  far  the  best  way 
Is  to  take  matters  easy  and  quietly  pay  ; 
The  alternative  being  that  the  robber  may  treat  us 
To  a  couple  of  bullets  by  way  of  quietus  ; 
Thus  applying  our  brains,  if  perchance  we  have  got  an}-, 
In  this  summary  mode  to  the  study  of  botany, 
By  besprinkling  the  leaves,  and  the  grass,  and  the  flowers, 
With  the  source  of  our  best  intellectual  powers, 
;   And,  regardless  of  habeas  corpus,  creating 

A  feast  for  the  worms,  which  are  greedily  waiting 
Till  such  time  as  any  gent 
Quits  this  frail  tenement, 
And  adopting  a  shroud  as  his  sole  outer  garment, 
Becomes  food  for  worms,  slugs,  and  all  such-like  varmint. 

My  Lord  Dandelion, 

That  illustrious  scion, 
Not  possessing  the  pluck  of  the  bold  Smith  O'Brien, 
(Once  displayed  at  St.  Stephen's,  when  having  a  lick 
At  that  pet  of  the  fancy,  the  famous  Bath  Brick,) 

Neither  feeling  inclined, 

Nor  having  a  mind 
To  be  shot  by  a  highwayman,  merely  said,  "  Eh  ? 
Aw — extremely  unpleasant— aw — take  it,  sir,  pray;" 
And  without  further  parley  his  money  resigned. 

Away  !— away  ! 
With  a  joyous  neigh, 
Bounds  the  highwayman's  steed,  like  a  colt  at  play ; 
And  a  merry  laugh  rings  loud  and  clear, 
On  the  terrified  drum  of  his  trembling  ear, 
While  the  following  words  doth  his  lordship  hear: — 
"  Unlucky,  my  lord  ;  unlucky  I  know, 
For  the  money  to  go 
And  the  heiress  say,  '  No,' 
On  the  self-same  day,  is  a  terrible  blow. 
When  next  you  visit  her,  good,  my  lord, 
Give  the  highwayman's  love  to  fair  Mistress 
Maude  !" 


Away  ! — away  ! 
On  his  gallant  grey 
My  Lord  Dandelion, 
That  unfortunate  scion, 
Gallops  as  best  he  may  ; 
And  as  he  rides  he  mutters  low, 
"  Insolent  fellar,  how  did  he  know?" 

In  the  stable  department  of  Allinghanie  Hall 

There's  the  devil  to  pay, 

As  a  body  may  say, 
And  no  assets  forthcoming  to  answer  the  call ; 

For  the  head  groom,  Roger, 
.  A  knowing  old  codger, 

In  a  thundering  rage, 

Which  nought  can  assuage, 

Most  excessively  cross  is 

With  the  whole  stud  of  horses, 

While  loudly  he  swears 

At  the  fillies  and  marcs; 
He  bullies  the  helpers  and  kicks  all  the  boys, 
Upsets  innocent  pails  with  superfluous  noise  ; 
Very  loudly  doth  fret  and  incessantly  fume, 

And  behaves,  in  a  word, 

In  a  way  most  absurd, 
More  befitting  a  madman,  by  far,  than  a  groom, 

'Till  at  length  he  finds  vent 

For  his  deep  discontent 
In  the  following  soliloquy  : — "I'm  blest  if  this  is 
To  be  stood  any  longer ;  I'll  go  and  tell  Missis ; 
If  she  don't  know  some  dodge  as  'ill  stop  this  here  rig, 

Vy  then,  dash  my  vig, 

This  here  wery  morning 

I  jest  gives  her  warning, 
If  I  don't  I'm  a  Dutchman,  or  sunfmut  as  worse  is." 
Then,  after  a  short  obligato  of  curses, 
Just  to  let  off  the  steam,  Roger  dons  his  best  clothe3 
And  seeks  his  young  mistress  his  griefs  to  disclose. 

"Please  your  Ladyship's  Honor,  [. 

I've  come  here  upon  a  . 
Purtiklar  rum  business  going  on  in  the  stable, 
Vich,  avake  as  I  am,  I  ain't  no  how  been  able 
To  get  at  the  truth  on  : — the  last  thing  each  night 
I  goes  round  all  the  'orsesto  see  as  they're  right, — 
And  they  always  is  right  too,  as  far  as  I  see, 
Cool  and  quiet  and  clean,  just  as  'orses  should  be, — 
Then,  furst  thing  ev'ry  morning  agen  I  goes  round, 
To  see  as  the  cattle  is  all  safe  and  sound. 
Twas  nigh  three  weeks  ago,  or  perhaps  rather  more, 
Ven  vun  morning,  as  usual,  I  unlocks  the  door, — 
(Tho'  I  ought  to  ha'  mentioned  I  always  does  lock  it, 
And  buttons  the  key  in  my  right  breeches  pocket,)— 
I  opens  the  door,  Mann,  and  there  was  brown  Bess, 
Your  ladyship's  mare,  in  a  horribul  mess  ; 
Reg'lar  kivered  all  over  with  sweat,  foam,  and  lather, 
Laying  down  in  her  stall — sich  a  sight  for  a  father  ! 
While  a  saddle  and  bridle  as  hung  there  quite  clean 
Over  night,  was  all  mud  and  not  fit  to  be  seen ; 
And,  to  dock  a  long  tale,  since  that  day  thrice  a-week, 
Or  four  times,  perhaps,  more  or  less,  so  to  speak, 

I've  diskivered  that  thare 

Identical  mare, 
Or  else  the  black  Barb,  vich,  perhaps  you'll  remember, 
Vas  brought  here  from  over  the  seas  last  September, 
In  the  state  I  describes,  as  if  fairies  or  witches 
Had  rode  'em  all  night  over  hedges  and  ditches ; 
If  this  here's  to  go  on,  (and  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
How  to  stop  it,)  I  tells  you  at  vunce,  I  must  go  ; 

Yes,  although  I've  lived  here 

A  good  twenty-five  year, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  (for  I  knows  what  your  loss  is,) 
You  must  get  some  vun  else  to  look  artcr  your  'orses." 

Roger's  wonderful  tale 
Seemed  of  little  avail, 
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For  Maude  neither  fainted,  nor  screamed,  nor  turned  pale, 
But  she  signed  with  her  linger  to  bid  him  draw  near ; 

And  cried,  "  Roger,  come  here, 

I've  a  word  for  your  ear;" 

Then  she  whispered  so  low 

That  I  really  don't  know 
What  it  was  that  she  said,  but  it  seemed  apropos 

And  germane  to  the  matter ; 

For  though  Roger  stared  at  her, 

With  mouth  wide  asunder, 

Extended  by  wonder, 
Ere  she'd  ended  his  rage  appeared  wholly  brought  under, 

Insomuch  that  the  groom, 

When  he  quitted  the  room, 
Louted  low,  and  exclaimed,  with  a  grin  of  delight, 
"  Your  Ladyship's  Honour's  a  gentleman  quite !" 
'Tis  reported,  that  night  at  the  sign  of  "The  Goat/' 

Roger  the  groom  changed  a  £20  note. 

(  To  he  continued.) 


THE  MINOR  WRITINGS  OF  CERVANTES. 

Compared  with  the  world-wide  popularity  of  his 
immortal  chef  d'eeuvre,  it  is  astonishing  how  limited 
is  the  reputation  enjoyed  by  the  poems,  dramas,  and 
minor  novels  of  Cervantes.    For  the  neglect  of  the 
latter,  more  particularly,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account. 
Most  of  them  bear  the  plain  impress  of  the  great 
master's  hand :   they  are  fixed  stars  in  that  radiant 
hemisphere,  wherein  the  history  of  the  crazed  old 
knight  shines  like  a  blazing  sun.     Like  that  fanciful 
prose-epic,  they  are  full  of  incident,  full  of  graphic 
delineations  of  original  character,  overflowing  with 
wit  and  humour,  with  the  wisdom  painfully  accumu- 
lated during  a  tumultuous  and  diversified  career,  and 
evidencing  throughout  the  writer's  diligent  study  of 
the  human  heart,  or  rather  that  intuitive  insight  into 
its  most  secret  labyrinths  which  the  Spanish  novelist 
shared  in  common  with  the  English  dramatist,  with 
whom  he  was  contemporary.    In  "  Don  Quixote  " 
Cervantes  has  explored  the  heights  and  depths  of 
pathos  and  of  humour.  Of  the  latter,  Sancho  Panza  is 
the   recognised    embodiment :    by  it,  that  simple, 
shrewd,  fat,  faithful  squire,  that  timorous  and  yet 
true-hearted  follower  of  the  crazed  enthusiast,  has 
endeared  himself  to  the  memories  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  rejoicing  readers.    With  pathos  we  conceive  the 
character  of  Don  Quixote  to  be  eminently  imbued. 
In  listening  to  the  details  of  his  wildest,  his  most 
absurd  exploits,  we  "  check  the  career  of  laughter 
with  a  sigh  ;  "  we  would  willingly  dissuade  him  from 
the  reckless  enterprise  upon  which  he  is  so  often  bent, 
and  heartily  rejoice  at  every  imaginary  success  by 
which  the  poor  knight's  heart  is  momentarily  cheered. 
In  his  extravagant  and  erring  acts,  we  continually 
catch  some  glimpses  of  a  noble  nature  peeping  through; 
we  sympathize  with  the  monomania  which  a  perse- 
vering course  of  solitary  study  has  induced,  and  at 
every  fresh  rebuff  encountered  by  the  crazy  Don, 
we  are  too  painfully  reminded  of  the  congenial  issue 
of  conflicts  in  which  many  an  enthusiast  has  since 
engaged, — conflicts  with  ancient  error  and  gigantic 
\    wrong,  too  potent,  and  withal  too  subtle  combatants 
for  such  enthusiasts  to  cope  with.    Mad  though  he 
be,  Cervantes'  knight  is  evidently  a  perfect  gentle- 
man, poor  in  estate,  but  of  a  free  and  bountiful  spirit; 
his  character  modelled  after   the  old  standard  of 
chivalrous  excellence  :    a  kindly,  courteous,  book- 
learned  country  gentleman,  struggling  to  maintain 
his  hereditary  respectability  with    slender  means, 
proud  of  his  birth,  yet  social  and  familiar  with  the 


humbler  worthies  of  the  village  ;  a  thorough  book- 
worm in  his  way,  poring  over  the  old  romanceros 
until  admiration  ripened  into  enthusiasm,  and  en- 
thusiasm into  emulation  ;  and  inasmuch  as  that  emu- 
lation was  out  of  time  and  place,  it  naturally  became 
a  monomania. 

In  the  Novelas  Ejemplares,  there  is  less  both  of 
humour  and  of  pathos  than  in  Cervantes'  master-piece, 
but  the  pictures  of  human  life  are  as  numerous,  as 
various,  and  as  vivid,  as  any  to  be  met  with  in  the 
adventures  of  the  Don;   and  there  is  a  greater  air  of 
probability  about  the  incidents  in  general.    In  the 
choice  of  his  heroes  Cervantes  displayed  a  singular 
predilection.    Gipsies  and  vagabonds,  the  swarthy 
denizens  of  the  forest,  and  the  keen-witted  rogues 
who  lounged  about  the  sunny  plazas  of  the  Spanish 
cities,  appear  to  have  been  the  peculiar  favourites  of 
our  author.     In  describing  them,  he  is  evidently 
thoroughly  at  home ;    he  dwells  upon  their  mode  of 
life,  their  habits  and  their  character,  with  more  than 
ordinary  unction  ;  he  indulges,  too,  in  such  a  minute- 
ness of  detail,  manifests  such  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  modus  operandi  of  roguery  in  all  its  branches, 
that  we  are  bound  to  suspect  that  scarred  and  mutilated 
soldier  of  having  been  the  some-time  associate,  either 
capriciously,  or  involuntarily,  of  the  picarones  he  has 
immortalized.    Cervantes'  rogues,  be  it  remarked,  are 
rogues  sui  generis,  and  are  as  widely  removed  from  the 
unmitigated  villains  of  the  melodrama,  and  the  senti- 
mental thieves  and  highwaymen  of  the  modern  novel- 
ist, as  they,  in  their  turn,  are  from  the  villains,  thieves, 
and  cut-purses  of  real  life.   They  stand  bodily  and  dis- 
tinctly before  you — Daguerreotvped  likenesses  of  the 
originals — unmistakeable  transcripts  of  the  living  men, 
like  the  sun-browned  peasants  of  Murillo.    You  never 
think  of  them,  for  a  moment,  as  supposititious  in- 
dividuals, as  fictitious  entities,  as  the  mere  coinage  of 
the  author's  brain,  anymore  than  you  are  sceptical  of 
the  past  existence  of  Dogberry,  or  Master  Shallow,  or 
Cousin  Silence  ;   on  the  contrary,  you  are  resolutely 
persuaded  that  such  and  such  men  actually  had  a 
"  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  and  flourished  in  the 
fair  land  of  Spain  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

In  all  his  prose  writings  we  have  the  clearest  proof 
that  Cervantes  wrote  from  an  affluence  of  ideas  :  there 
is  no  redundant  verbiage,  no  weighing  of  words,  no 
polishing  of  periods,  no  artifices  of  description,  no 
glittering  conceits  tricked  out  in  meretricious  and 
gaudy  language.  The  sonorous  and  majestic  character 
of  his  country's  language  accorded  with  the  writer's 
massive  intellect  and  majestic  genius  ;  and  with  such 
an  instrument  at  his  command,  Cervantes  "  discoursed 
such  excellent  music  "  as  has  delighted  the  whole  of 
Christendom.  And  not  alone  for  might  of  intellect, 
but  for  largeness  of  heart,  should  honour  be  given  to 
theauthor  of  "Don  Quixote."  That  eloquent  Spaniard, 
Shakspeare's  contemporary  and  Velasquez'  friend, 
looked  upon  human  nature  with  the  same  penetrating 
eyes  as  our  own  glorious  bard,  and,  like  him,  believed 
and  taught  that 

"  There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  tilings  evil, 
Bid  men  observingly  distil  it  out." 

He  knew  that  the  character  of  man  resembled  human 
life  in  that  it  was  a  mingled  yarn  of  good  and  evil  ; 
and  he  described  it  accordingly  :  described  it  plainly 
and  truthfully,  neither  concealing  its  darker  traits, 
nor  embellishing  the  bright;  neither  magnifying  the 
good  qualities  of  the  hidalgo,  nor  absolutely  con- 
demning the  knavery  of  the  vagrant ;  but  pourtraying 
the  multiform  and  many-sided  multitude  as  he  found 
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it,  "  without  fear,  favour,  or  affection."  As  a  speci- 
I    men  of  Cervantes'  graphic  delineations  of  vagabonds, 

let  us  exhibit  the  following  picture  of  a  voluntary 
j    vagrant,  with  the  appendage  of  an  incidental  sketch 

of  the  tunny  fisheries  of  Zahara  : — 

"  When  little  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age,  Carriazo. 
actuated  by  a  vagrant  impulse,  and  not  constrained  thereto  by 
any  evil  treatment  from  his  parents,  merely  following  the  bent 
|  of  his  own  inclination,  broke  loose,  as  boys  say,  from  bis  father's 
j  house,  and  sallied  out  into  the  world,  so  much  enamoured  of  a 
i  fife  of  freedom,  that  in  the  midst,  of  its  concomitant,  incon- 
veniences and  miseries,  he  could  fling  away  the  abundance  of 
his  own  home.  Wayfaring  did  not  weary,  nor  cold  oircnd,  nor 
heat  disgust  him.  To  him  all  seasons  of  the  year  were  a  soft 
and  pleasant  spring.  He  slept  as  well  upon  a  heap  of  grass  as 
on  a  bed  of  down.  He  couched  as  willingly  within  the  stable 
straw  as  he  would  have  done  between  two  Holland  sheets.  And, 
finally,  he  progressed  so  rapidly  in  the  career  of  roguery,  that 
he  might  have  taken  his  degrees  in  the  faculty  of  the  famous 
Alfarache.  In  the  three  years  which  elapsed  before  his  return 
to  his  own  house,  he  learned  to  play  at  knuckle-bones  in  Madrid, 
at  rentoy  in  the  windows  of  Toledo,  and  at  push  point  under 
the  walls  of  Seville.  Furthermore,  lis  misery  and  penury  were 
annexed  to  this  sort  of  life,  it  proved  Carriazo  to  be  a  prince  of 
a  fellow  in  bis  sphere  In  handling  a  rifle,  he  gave  a  thousand 
proofs  of  gentle  breeding.  He  was  just  and  generous  to  his 
comrades,  seldom  visited  the  haunts  of  Bacchus,  and,  although 
he  drank  w;ne,  it  was  so  little,  that  he  never  could  be  ranked 
with  those  debauchees  who,  having  taken  somewhat  overmuch, 
do  forthwith  show  it  in  their  frontispieces,  as  though  they  had 
been  daubed  with  red-lead  and  vermiiion.  In  fine,  in  Carriazo 
the  world  beheld  a  virtuous,  neat,  and  well-bred  knave,  in- 
differently discreet  to  boot,  who  had  passed  through  every  grade 
of  knavery,  and  at  length  taken  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  the  tunny 
I  fisheries  of  Zahara,  the  very  ne  plus ultra  etf  rascality.  Oh! 
scullion  knaves,  dull-witted,  vile,  obtuse,  simulated  mendicants, 
fictitious  cripples,  cutpurses  of  Zocodover  and  the  Plaza  de 
Madrid,  choice  orators,  basket-makers  of  Seville,  and'  all  the 
innumerable  rout  that  come  within  the  pale  of  roguery,  lower 
your  crests,  abate  your  bravery,  assume  not  the  titles  of  a  knave, 
if  ye  have  not  sworn  two  oaths  in  the  academy  of  the  tunny 
fisheries  !  There,  there  is  work  at  will,  and  laziness  annexed*; 
there  is  filth  without  alloy,  and  brawny  lustiliood,  prompt  greed, 
j..  and  full  satiety,  pastime  perpetually,  and  vice  denuded  of  her 
j  mask,  momentary  frays,  and  deaths*  upon  the  impulse,  the  jest 
;  at  every  turn,  and  b ills  as  at  a  bridal,  couplets  'like  tiie  priut,' 
f  i  ballads  with  the  refrain,  and  poetry  witliout  action.  Here  is 
I  chaunting.  there  blasphemy  ;  here  they  quarrel,  there  they  game  : 
here  liberty  encamps  and  lightens  toil ;  there,  fathers  come  and 
go  in  quest  of  sons,  and,  finding  them,  their  offspring  prove  aa 
loth  to  quit  that  kind  of  life  as  though  they  were  led  out  to 
death.  But  the  sweetness  we  have  pictured  is  not  without  its 
bitters, — nauseous,  indeed,  as  aloes  ;  they  cannot  there  enjoy  a 
tranquil  sleep  without  the  dread  of  being  on  the  instant  borne 
away  from  Zahara  to  the  states  of  Barbary.  Wherefore,  by 
night,  they  withdraw  to  certain  sea-side  towers,  and  choose 
their  sentinels  and  picqucts,  confiding  in  whose  eyes  they  close 
their  own.  Howbeit,  it  has  sometimes  happened,  thnt  picquets, 
sentinels,  rogue.-:,  overlookers,  nets  and  boats,  and  all  the  rabble 
rout  which  occupied  them,  have  gone  to  sleep  in  Spain,  and 
woke  in  Tetuan !  " 

We  had  marked  other  passages  for  translation,  but 
j  the  one  we  have  already  cited  has  encroached  too 
much  upon  our  space,  to  admit  of  our  indulging  m 
further  extracts.  We  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  the 
2\ToveIus,  however,  without  calling  attention  to  the 
interesting  fact  of  the  author  of  the  most  delightful 
prose  fictions  in  our  language  having  been  inspired 
to  their  production,  as  he  himself  confesses,  by  a 
con stan t  perusal  of  their  Spanish  prototypes: — another 
instance  added  to  the  many  of  tH*  genius  of  one 
century  owing  its  inspiration  to  the  genius  of  a  century 

bygone.  J.  S.  " 


Most  sure  it  is,  and  a  true  conclusion  of  experience, 
that  a  little  natural  philosophy  inclineth  the  mind  to 
j  atheism ;  but  a  further  proceeding-  bringcth  the  mind 
1  back  to  religion. — Lord  Bacon. 
1 

a  


HAERY  SUMNER'S  EEVENGE. 

BY  POLYBORE. 

Chapter  I. 

"  lie  hath  achiev'd  a  maid 
That  paragons  description,  and  wild  fame  ; 
One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens, 
And,  in  the  essential  vesture  of  creation, 
Does  bear  all  excellency." — Othdlo.  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

The  25th  of  April,  not  many  years  ago,  was 
a  grand  reception  clay  at  No.  — .  Hyde  Park 
Gardens.  It  was  the  last  of  the  three  days  on 
Avhich  Mrs.  Perigord,  the  young  and  lovely  bride 
of  George  Jones  Thompson  Perigord,  Esq.  was 
"  at  home"  to  receive  the  congratulations  of 
her  acquaintance  upon  her  recently  formed 
alliance.  The  newly  wedded  pair  had  lately 
returned  from  their  matrimonial  tour  ;  through- 
out which  the  absence  of  common  topics  of 
conversation  had  afforded  ample  leisure  to  Mrs. 
Perigord — a  few  short  weeks  before  Lucy  Sumner 
— to  crow  more  romantic  than  ever ;  and  to 
Mr.  Perigord  (who  had  been  lately  re-elected  to 
represent  the  University  of  Oxford  in  Parlia- 
ment after  his  promotion  to  a  place  in  the 
cabinet,)  to  rehearse,  in  his  not  very  prolific 
imagination,  that  impressive  speech  upon  the 
corn-laws,  which  was  at  once  to  mark  him  through 
out  the  country  as  the  Premier  to  come.  A 
sufficient  time  had  passed  since  their  return  to 
enable  Mrs.  Perigord  to  arrange,  according  to 
her  own  exquisite  taste,  the  costly  decorations 
of  her  new  home.  Her  husband's  purse  was  a 
mine  of  wrealth ;  and  her  taste  had  no  limits  on 
that  score  to  its  most  profuse  indulgence.  Now 
for  the  first  time  she  was  at  liberty  to  give  form 
and  shape  to  the  imaginings  of  a  peculiarly 
graceful  mind.  In  poetry,  indeed,  she  had 
already  been  eminently  successful.  But  poetry 
only  conveys  the  idea  of  one  mind  dimly  to 
the  minds  of  others;  and  painting,  in  which  too 
she  excelled,  does  but  the  same  in  an  inferior 
degree.  Here,  however,  some  of  the  conceptions 
of  her  mind  were,  as  it  were,  realized.  And 
the  beauty  of  the  arrangement  struck  every  one 
who  saw  it  with  astonishment.  There  was  no 
display  of  costliness,  no  straining  after  effect; 
but  all  was  subdued  and  graceful. 

Chairs,  sofas,  ottomans,  tables,  mirrors,  vases, 
flowers,  statuary,  paintings,  musical  instruments, 
books,  gilding,  fresco,  tapestry,  hangings,  silk, 
velvet,  carved  oak,  ivory  ;  every  separate  article 
of  furniture,  or  decoration,  appeared  like  the 
features  in  some  lovely  landscape,  casually  to 
have  assumed  its  particular  position.  Each 
object  seemed  to  be  so  exactly  where  it  ought, 
that  if  it  were  removed  the  general  effect  of  the 
arrangement  would  be  weakened  and  injured. 
Every  part,  too,  of  this  sumptuously  and  grace- 
fully furnished  mansion,  reflected  the  mind  cf 
its  gifted  and  beauteous  mistress.  Like  the 
scenery  of  nature  it  was  full  of  ideas.    And  the 
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furniture  of  Mrs.  Perm'ord's  house  was  as 
suggestive,  in  its  inferior  degree,  as  her  poems. 

Mrs.  Sumner  was  sharing  with  her  daughter 
the  fatigue  of  entertaining  the  crowd  of  visitors. 
She  was  a  lady  of  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  a 
brunette  of  middle  height,  with  a  youthful 
figure,  and  a  small  and  exquisitely  shaped  foot 
and  ankle.    The  expression  of  her  countenance 
was  full  of  intellect  and  energy.    Her  dress 
was  costly  and  tasteful;  a  critic  in  those  matters, 
disposed  to  be  fastidious,  might  have  probably 
pronounced  it  to  be  a  shade  too  juvenile  for  her 
years.  There  was,  however,  a  youth  and  vivacity 
in -her  appearance  and  manners  that  prevented 
any  apparent  incongruity.    The  bride,  plainly 
attired,  although  not  so  plainly  as  to  provoke  a 
contrast  with  the  more  pretending  dress  of  her 
mother,  occupied  a  low  oaken  chair,  the  back, 
arms,  and    legs    of  which  were  exquisitely 
carved,  while  the  softer  portions  were  covered 
with  crimson  velvet.    Manv  of  Mrs.  Peri^ord's 
acquaintance  were  grievously  disappointed  with 
one  of  her  appointments  upon  this  occasion. 
Averse  to  the  startling  noises  in  which  very 
fashionable  people  are  wont  to  indulge  at  the 
doors  of  their  neighbours,  she  had  ordered  hers 
to  be  kept  open.    The  curiosity  of  passers-by 
was  effectually  obstructed  by  two  swing  doors 
covered  with  blue  velvet  fastened  by  silver  nails, 
which  did  not  open  in  front  of  the  entrance,  but . 
were  so  far  removed  to  the  side,  as  to  be  out  of 
sight,  except  to  those  within.    Through  these 
you  entered  a  lofty  hall,  the  various  elegancies 
of  which  we  cannot  stay  to  describe,  further 
than  to  remark,  that  along  the  marble  floor,  on 
either  side,  were  ranged  swTeet-scented  shrubs  of 
the  rarest  description,  forming  a  vista  of  the  most 
brilliant  colours.    Through  a  break  in  these  to 
the  left,  you  entered  a  circular  room  paved  with 
encaustic  tiles.    In  the  centre  was  a  crystal  vase 
of  great  size,  from  the  middle  of  which  rose  a 
fountain  somewhat  fancifully  contrived,  which 
played  upon  a  multitude  of  gold  and  silver  fish  : 
the  circumference  of  the  apartment  was  adorned 
with  flowers,  rising  from  within  about  ten  feet 
of  the  base  of  the  vase,  to  nearly  midway  between 
the  roof  and  the  floor;  and  so  arranged  as  to 
present  the  appearance  of  a  compact  shrubbery 
of  plants  of  the  choicest  description.    At  the 
carved  oak  door  which  opened  from  this  apart- 
ment into  the  saloon,  was  stationed  a  servant  in 
plain  clothes,  who  ushered  in  the  visitors.  This 
domestic's  office  had  been  no  sinecure  during 
the  last  two  days ;  but  upon  this,  the  last  of  the 
three  "  at  homes,"  his  duties  had  accumulated 
to  a   degree   almost  exciting.     It  was  now 
about  four  o'clock ;  and,  although  the  reception 
room  was  full  of  visitors,  the  stream  of  fresh 
comers  scarcely  slackened.    Nearly  opposite  to 
the  bride,  and  leaning  upon  a  table  of  marble 
mounted  in  carved  and  gilded  oak,  was  seated  a 
gentleman,  apparently  about  thirty-three  years 


of  age,  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  engage 
her  in  what  seemed  to  be  rather  an  earnest  conver- 
sation. His  iigure  would  have  been  considered 
elegant  but  for  a  slight  bow  in  the  legs  and  the 
disproportionately  large  size  of  the  feet.  He 
wore  a  profusion  of  hair  of  a  jet-black  colour, 
which  curled  almost  in  ringlets;  his  dark  and 
small  but  intelligent  eyes,  were  shadowed  by  a 
pair  of  murky  brows ;  his  complexion  was  very 
smooth,  and  of  rather  an  Oriental  tinge;  his 
mouth  was  defined  by  two  red  and  full  lips,  the 
undermost  of  which  protruded  somewhat,  and 
seemed  to  be  rolling  backwards  away  from  the 
other ;  his  head  and  neck  rose  abruptly  from  a 
pair  of  rather  high  and  round  shoulders ;  and  : 
his  countenance  wore  that  ineffaceable  mark 
which  distinguishes  one  branch  of  the  great 
Syrian  family. 

"  I  know  not,  Mr.  D' Aaron i,"  said  Mrs. 
Perigord  to  this  gentleman  ;  "  I  am  averse  to 
expressing  an  opinion  on  such  matters.  They 
are  above  me,  and  I  know  nothing  about  them. 
Yet  it  does  seem  to  me  that  to  manage  a  nation 
is  a  very  practical  affair,  and  that  your  theory 
is  in  the  highest  degree  poetical.  But  I  never 
meddle  with  these  things ;  if  you  can  convince 
George,  do  so  by  all  means." 

"  Surely  my  cars  deceive  me ! "  exclaimed  j 
Mr.  D'Aaroni.    "  Mrs.  Perigord  objecting  to  the 
poetry  of  a  scheme !  That  leaves  me  very  little 
hope  of  your  husband." 

"  Now  be  so  £»-ood  as  to  keep  the  contents  of 
that  satirical  quiver  of  yours  for  the  benefit  of 
Parliament,"  replied  Mrs.  Perigord.  "  My  hus- 
band," she  continued,  laying  a  delicate  emphasis 
on  the  word,  "  may  discover  much  more  that  is 
practical  in  your  theory  than  I  do  ;  if  not,  you  i 
must  not  expect  me  to  blame  him  for  not  aspir- 
ing to  office  in  Utopia,  or  for  declining  to  be  j 
Mr.  D'Aaroni's  Sancho  Panza." 

That  gentleman  kept  silence  for  a  second  or 
two  after  Mrs.  Perigord  had  concluded,  and 
regarded  her  with  a  mingled  expression  of 
inquiry  and  astonishment.  At  length  he 
replied,  "  Well,  my  dear  madam,  I  really  do  not 
fancy  that  you  need  deprecate  the  use  of  my 
feeble  weapons;  my  battery  would  soon  be 
silenced." 

"  I  observe,  Mr.  D'Aaroni,  how  military  your 
metaphors  are,"  was  the  reply,  accompanied  with 
an  arch  gravity. 

"  Now  this  is  too  bad,"  said  he,  "  after  having 
given  me  the  cue  " 

"  No,  no  !"  interrupted  his  lively  companion, 
her  blue,  melancholy  eyes  lighting  up  with 
merriment  :  "  if  I  could  now  follow  your  im-  g,i- 
nation,  depend  upon  it,  I  should  find  you  at  the 
head  of  hordes  of  Arabian  vagabonds, — I  beg 
pardon,  Nomades  I  think  I  should  say, — de- 
fending the  passes  of  the  Caucasus,  with  the 
Sultan  for  your  generaliscimo,  and  the  Syrian 
sheiks  for  your  aides-de-camp." 
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"  Did  you  not  order  me  to  lay  down  my 
quiver  V*  argued  Mr.  D'Aaroni,  beginning  to  feel 
slightly  nettled  by  this  raillery  of  his  favourite 
theory,  which,  coming  from  one  so  gentle  and 
generally  so  reserved,  rather  astonished  him. 

u  Oh  !  I  compared  your  satirical  vein  to  a 
quiver  !"  she  replied,  laughing.  "  Very  true  ; 
but  I  was  thinking  only  of  fat  old  gentlemen  in 
tight  green  clothes,  and  old  maids  in  green 
dresses,  on  a  green  lawn,  discharging  small 
arrows  at  a  straw  target  with  a  large  bull's-eye. 
I  had  forgotten  that  people  ever  battered  towns 
with  bows  and  arrows." 

"  And  when  my  quiver  is  exhausted  in  Par- 
liament," replied  he,  heartily  laughing  at  his 
own  discomfiture,  "  will  you  pardon  my  apply- 
ing to  you  to  replenish  it  V 

"  Not  at  all, — not  at  all,"  she  replied.  "  But 
I  must  own  you  arc  very  good-natured  not  to 
be  angry  with  me.  No,  I  will  never  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  those  unfathomable  politics. 
You,  and  George,  and  the  rest,  may  have  them 
all  to  yourselves,  and  welcome." 
"  But  your  brother,  fair  lady  f 
"  My  dear  Harry  ?  I  should  like  very  much 
to  know  what  he  would  say  to  your  politico- 
poetical  Asiatic  theory." 

Before  Mr.  D'Aaroni  had  time  to  reply,  the 
door  was  thrown  open,  and  Miss  Fonderson  was 
announced.  Miss  Fonderson  belonged  to  a  class 
of  females  rather  numerous  in  England  ;  and  to 
that  particular  section  of  that  class,  who,  having 
remained  single  up  to  very  mature  years,  either 
by  reason  of  some  implacable  necessity,  or  of 
some  eccentric  idiosyncrasy  of  their  own  proper 
nature — at  all  events,  for  no  reason  connected 
with  religion— -do,  nevertheless,  through  some 
ethical  perversity,  s°em  to  excel,  in  all  moral 
excellencies,  the  rest  of  their  sex.  She  was 
short  and  stout,  between  sixty  and  sixty-five 
years  of  age,  and  rejoiced  in  the  uncoveted,  un- 
envied,  and  therefore  by  no  means  undesirable 
gift,  of  a  plain,  good-natured'  countenance. 
Under  the  impression,  probably,  that  for  what- 
ever deficiency  of  proportion  she  might  be  in- 
debted to  Nature,  it  was  not,  at  all  events,  in 
the  particular  of  width  or  circumference,  her 
slate-coloured  poplin  dress  was  scantily  gathered 
up  in  a  very  thin  congregation  of  puckers, 
around  an  artificial  waist,  constructed  just  under 
her  arms,  in  precisely  the  spot,  perhaps,  where 
it  would  have  been  if  Nature  had  not  despoiled 
her  of  the  height  which  her  breadth  required. 
On  the  bottom  of  the  dress  aforesaid,  one  shal- 
low, but  very  full  flounce,  kept  up  a  proper 
state  of  expansion  below,  so  as  effectually  to  veil 
her  high-quartered  prunella  shoes.  Her  bonnet, 
both  in  its  make  and  position,  had  rather  a 
quizzical  appearance.  Good-naturedly  wishing 
to  accord  herself  as  far  as  might  be  to  the  vaga- 
ries  of  fashion,  she  had  diminished  the  front  by 
about  half  an  inch;  but,  as  its  ordinary  pro- 


jection exceeded  considerably  that  of  the  par- 
ticular genus  of  the  bonnet  species  yclept  by 
milliners  "  poke,"  it  still  presented  a  ponderous 
and  cavernous  appearance ;  and  loomed  over  her 
countenance  in  a  still  more  threatening  manner 
on  account  of  being  raised  behind  and  depressed 
over  her  eyes,  according  to  the  then  fashion,  so 
as  to  exhibit  a  very  large  portion  of  a  brown 
silk  skull-cap,  drawn  up  and  tied  over  the  grey 
hair  at  the  back  of  her  head  with  a  neat  brown 
silk  riband. 

"  La  !  now,  my  dear,  good  morning  !  how 
beautiful  !"  said  the  old  lady,  advancing  rather 
rapidly,  for  her,  towards  her  niece,  her  featuw  s 
beaming  with  loving-kindness  and  merrimeB  . 
"  I  congratulate  you,  my  dear  Lucy,"  she  con- 
tinued, shaking  her  niece's  small  white  hand 
with  a  heartiness  and  cordiality  that  was  all  but 
painful,  "with  my  whole  heart.  I  can  do  thai, 
you  know  !"  and  the  old  lady  chuckled  at  her 
own  facetiousness.  Then  turning  her  head 
round,  and  taking  a  survey  of  the  room,  "This 
is  all  very  pretty  ;  is  it  not,  my  dear  ?*'  she  pro- 
ceeded. "  I'm  sure  I  hope  you  will  live  long  to 
enjoy  it,  and  that  you  will  enjoy  it.  Where's 
your  mamma,  my  dear  ?  Oh,  there  !  I  see  and 
Miss  Fonderson  proceeded  to  her  sister  to  con- 
gratulate her  upon  her  daughter's  bright  pro- 
spects of  happiness. 

"  My  dear  Fanny/'  she  said  with  heartfelt- 
warmth,  addressing  Mrs.  Sumner,  "  you  are  look- 
ing very  well.  How  pleased  and  happy  you 
must  be  ! — reallv  a  nice  match  for  dear  Lucy  ! 
La,  now,  fifty  years  ago,  Fanny,  eli  !  who'd  have 
thought  it  !  At  dear  Yellow- Valley  House  in 
Antigua  1  —  Do  you  remember  crying  when 
Jennv  Jones  was  going  to  — what  d'vou  call  it? 
—  carry  you  to  school  1  and  getting  the  poor 
slave  a  beating  by  declaring  that  she  was  pinch- 
in  g  vou  1  And  when  we  were  coming  to  England, 
your  dropping  mustard  into  the  captain's  grog 
whilst  he  was  asleep  ?  and  putting  a  crab  in  his 

bed?"    And  the  old  ladv  laughed  until  the 

j  © 

tears  ran  down  her  cheeks.  t 

"But  how  is  that  sweet  boy  Henry?"  sh<j 
continued  ;  "  have  you  heard  from  him  lately  % 

"  He  is  reading  very  hard  for  his  degree," 
replied  Mrs.  Sumner. 

"  0  the  dear  boy,  he'll  come  off  splendidly 
when  he's  examined,  I'm  sure — so  clever  and 
affectionate.  I  love  that  boy  quite  as  dearly  a-, 
if  he  were  my  own.  Give  my  love  to  him  when 
you  write,  Fanny." 

"  I'm  afraid  you  would  sadly  spoil  him,  Mary, 
if  he  were,"  said  Mrs.  Sumner  ;  "  I  am  not  sir 
that  you  have  not  partly  succeeded  in  doing  so 
already." 

"  Me,  Fanny  ?     Impossible  !     He  spoiled  ? 
Such  an  affectionate,  such  a  generous  boy !" 

This  dialogue  between  Mrs.  Sumner  and  her 
maiden  sister  had  been  continued  standing  ;  a 
the  end  of  it  Miss  Fonderson  withdrew,  and  j 
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seated  herself  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  room 
upon  one  of  two  vacant  chairs,  whence  she 
occupied  herself  in  gazing  alternately  at  her 
sister  and  niece  with  an  expression  of  intense 
delight. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Perigord  had  followed  her 
aunt  with  a  thoughtful  graze,  as  she  left  her  to  ad- 
dress  her  mother ;  her  last  words  had  strangely 
impressed  her,  she  knew  not  how  or  why — "  This 
is  all  very  pretty  ;  is  it  not,  my  dear  1  I  hope 
you  will  live  long  to  enjoy  it."  They  had  been 
heartily,  sincerely  uttered,  with  her  aunt's  usual 
genuine  benevolence ;  she  had  meant  just  what 
she  said,  and  no  more.  Yet  Mrs.  Perigord  felt 
in  them  a  latent  irony.  They  had  struck  some 
secret  spring  within  her.  It  jarred  slightly ; 
and  an  unacknowledged,  but  undeniable,  sensa- 
tion of  discord  remained  within  her. 

"  Did  that  lady  address  the  chairs  and  tables, 
or  Mrs.  Perigord,  when  she  exclaimed,  1  La  ! 
how  beautiful  V  "  inquired  Mr.  D'Aaroni. 

"  You  have  the  misfortune,  Mr.  D'Aaroni," 
replied  Mrs.  Perigord,  almost  with  severity,  "  to 
aim  your  satire  at  one  of  those  who  are  dearest 
to  me." 

Mr.  D'Aaroni  was  proceeding  to  make  amends 
for  his  mistake  in  the  )nost  courteous  and  con- 
trite terms  at  his  command,  when  a  thundering 
and  prolonged  double,  or  rather  centuple,  saluta- 
tion at  the  large  entrance-doors  startled  every 
one  in  Mrs.  Perigord's  drawing-room,  and  very 
nearly  sent  poor  Mrs.  Sumner,  who  was  of  a 
highly  nervous  temperament,  into  a  fit  of  hys- 
teria. 

"A  slight  relaxation  of  vigilance  below,  I 
should  think  !"  remarked  Mr.  D'Aaroni  to  a 
young  lady  who  was  seated  between  himself  and 
Mrs.  Perigord,  and  who  had  been  one  of  that 
lady's  bridesmaids. 

"  I  think  I  may  venture  to  guess  who  will  be 
announced,"  said  Mrs.  Perigord. 

At  that  moment  Sykes,  the  "  gentleman," 
opened  the  door,  and;  with  a  voice  and  manner 
of  mock  pomposity,  announced  the  name  so 
shrewdly  conjectured  by  his  mistress.  Mrs. 
Roakes  was  a  lady  of  prepossessing  exterior, — a 
tall  and  commanding  figure,  elegantly  attired — 
a  face  on  which  still  lingered  the  last  reluc- 
tantly expiring  traces  of  beauty  in  days  gone  by. 
She  was  about  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  but,  ex- 
cept upon  a  close  inspection,  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  forty.  She  had  just  alighted  from 
a  carriage,  which  she  regularly  jobbed  for  the 
purpose  of  a  round  of  morning  calls  upon  the 
richest  of  her  acquaintance.  Her  own  footman 
was  stationed  behind,  wielding  a  portentous 
cane.  The  hired  coachman  was  made  to  match 
for  the  day,  by  a  suit  of  livery  which  he  donned 
and  doffed  at  Mrs.  Roakes's  residence  before 
starting  and  on  his  return.  He  had  performed 
this  interesting  ceremony  now  for  four  years  ; 
and  although  his  temporary  mistress  had  con- 


trived to  hire  the  carriage  and  horses  of  his 
master,  for  these  occasions,  at  an  unusually  low 
price,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  remunerating 
Thong  (for  such  was  the  coachman's  name) 
rather  highly  for  her ;  and  thus  secured  the 
proper  representation  of  the  character  in  which 
he  appeared  for  the  day.  Mrs.  Roakes  was  not 
likely  to  be  soon  abashed,  and  to  be  detected 
in  an  emotion  of  astonishment  had  been  death 
to  her  ;  but  a  close  observer  might  have  per- 
ceived a  flurried  and  half-nervous  expression  of 
countenance  as  she  entered  the  exquisitely- 
elegant  drawing-room  into  which  Sykes  had  just 
ushered  her  ;  there  was  a  perceptible  twinkle  of 
the  eyes,  and  a  hurried  manner,  as  she  addressed 
her  wealthy  newly-married  acquaintance. 

"  How  charming  you  are  looking,  Mrs.  Peri- 
gord !  Dear  me,  what  good  your  trip  has  done 
you  !  And  how  is  your  husband  ?  What  a 
delightful  man  he  is  !  But — eh — how  is  Mr, 
Perigord  'I  shall  we  see  him  this  morning  1  " 

"  He  has  an  appointment  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel,"  replied  Mrs.  Perigord. 

"  Oh,  I  so  wish  he  were  here  !  "  said  Mrs. 
Roakes.  "He  is  such  a  judge  of  carriages  and 
horses.  I  want  him  to  give  me  his  opinion  of 
my  new  turn-out." 

"Is  the  purchase  made?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Perigord. 

"  Oh  yes,"  was  the  reply. 

"Then  all  but  one  sort  of  opinion  is  too  late; 
is  it  not  %  " 

"  Oh,  he  is  sure  to  admire  it,  he  is  such  a  judge. 
I  have  just  come  from  Sir  Jeffery  Jenkins,  and 
he  pronounces  the  carriage  to  be  in  the  best 
taste."  Mrs.  Roakes  was  not  sure  that  the  last 
paragraph  of  this  sentence  was  distinctly  heard  ; 
for  it  attracted  no  reply,  neither  that  precise 
look  of  a  half-envious  admiration  which  Mrs. 
Roakes  thought  the  fact  of  her  acquaintance 
with  a  real  live  baronet,  and  ex-Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  ought  to  have  provoked;  so  she  repeated 
it  again  in  rather  louder  and  more  emphatic 
phrase,  "  I  thought  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  Sir  Jeffery  Jenkins'  remarks,"  said  she. 
— "  I  beg  your  pardon,  did  you  speak,  sir?" 

"  I  was  intently  listening,  madam,"  replied  Mr. 
D'Aaroni,  the  person  addressed. 

"  In  Sir  Jeffery  Jenkins'  remark,  I  was  saying," 
continued  Mrs. Roakes,  "that  nothing  more  surely 
tested  people's  taste  than  their  equipages." 

Mrs.  Roakes  had  proclaimed  Sir  Jeffery  Jen- 
kins'  opinion  in  a  high  tone  of  voice,  and  with 
the  manner  of  a  person  who  was  challenging  any 
one  in  the  room  to  dispute  her  position.  The 
opportunity  was  not  lost  upon  a  gentleman  about 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  tall,  pale,  with  fair  hair, 
large  grey  eyes,  and  an  expansive  mouth.  Rising 
from  his  seat,  and  advancing  towards  Mrs.  Roakes, 
"  I  beg  pardon,  madam,"  he  said,  "  but  how  is 
that  %  I  do  not  quite  see  it.  I  should  like  you 
to  show  me  how  that  is." 
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"  I  suppose,  because  to  have  an  equipage  in 
good  taste,  shows  a  greater  expanse  of  mind," 
replied  that  lady,  somewhat  disconcerted,  and 
altogether  unprepared  logically  to  maintain  her 
position. 

"Than  what?"  inquired  the  inconveniently 
importunate  investigator. 

"Oil  1  I  suppose,"  answered  Mrs.  Roakes,  ap- 
pearing somewhat  disturbed  at  this  remorseless 
sort  of  questioning,"  I  suppose,  than  arranging  fur- 
niture, or  paintings,  or  gardens,  or  such  trifles." 

Mrs.  Perigord  cast  an  inquiring  look  upon  the 
speaker.  It  so  happened  that  she  directed  her 
regards  towards  Mrs.  Perigord  at  the  same 
moment  ;  and  the  clear,  bright,  blue,  guileless 
glance  of  the  youthful  bride  met  the  dark  ser- 
pent-like leer  of  the  woman  of  the  world  ! 

"  Don't  you  see,  Banbury  ? "  inquired  Mr. 
D'Aaroni. 

"  No,  I  do  not  indeed,"  replied  that  gentleman, 
with  the  utmost  earnestness  and  gravity ;  "  1  do 
not  see  how  " 

"  Oh  !  never  mind  that,  my  dear  fellow,"  inter- 
rupted Mr.  D'Aaroni,  "keep  your  propositions  for 
that  elderly  lady,"  he  continued  in  an  under  tone, 
"  and  tell  me,  when  does  Harry  Sumner  go 
down  ? " 

"  Why,  you  know,  he's  the  most  uncertain  fel- 
low in  the  world.  But  I  calculate  in  this  way. 
The  examinations  will  not  be  over  before  next 
week  " 

"  Now  do  excuse  me,  my  dear  fellow,  I  have 
stayed  my  last  minute  out,"  interrupted  the  first 
speaker,  "  I  must  v/ish  the  ladies  good  morning. 
Do  you  think  he  will  be  down  next  week  1  " 

"  Well,  I  should  be  almost  inclined  to  think 
he  would,"  drawled  out  Mr.  Banbury,  "  I  must 
be  going  too." 

This  conversation  had  been  lost  to  Mrs.  Peri- 
gord and  Mrs.  Roakes.  The  one  had  taken 
occasion  of  the  diversion  it  afforded  to  proceed 
to  congratulate  Mrs.  Sumner  on  her  daughter's 
"fortunate  match,"  in  phrase  of  as  correct  taste 
as  that  in  which  she  had  addressed  the  bride  • 
the  other  to  seat  herself  next  to  her  good  old 
aunt  Miss  Fonderson  ;  with  whom  she  imme- 
diately entered  into  a  conversation,  which,  judg- 
ing from  the  hearty  laughter  in  which  both 
repeatedly  indulged,  appeared  to  be  of  the  most 
hilarious  description.  It  was  now  past  five  o'clock, 
and  Mr.  D'Aaroni  and  the  rest  of  the  visitors, 
exeept  Mrs.  Roakes  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Fonderson  and  Mr.  Banbury,  had  taken  their 
departure.  The  latter  gentleman  was  proceed- 
ing to  follow  their  example,  but  was  detained  by 
Mrs.  Sumner,  who  wished  to  ask  him  a  few 
questions  about  her  dear  soa  Harry. 

He  is  in  excellent  health,"  he  answered  to 
that  lady's  interrogatories;  "  but  I  should  not 
recommend  you  to  set  your  heart  too  much  on 
the  class  he  takes.  The  fact  is,  my  dear  madam, 
examiners  are  uncertain  animals.    It  is  impos- 


sible to  form  a  logical  conclusion  as  to  the  result 
of  an  examination.  Many  of  them  have  each  a 
'  dodge '  of  his  own,  in  which  he  happens  to  be 
particularly  'up.'  He's  sure  to  work  you  in 
that  if  he  happen  to  examine  you,  and  if  it  be 
not  your  '  dodge,'  you're  done.  Then  one  set  of 
examiners  have  got  one  standard  one  year, — 
another,  another.  For  instance,  Latin  writing 
happened  to  be  their  great  point  last  year,  in 
which  I  am  not  at  all  strong.  Then  not  unsel- 
dom  the  examiner  does  not  know  his  subject  as 
weli  as  you  do.  This  is  the  worst  accident  that 
can  happen.  If  he  discover  that,  he's  sure  to 
make  you  suffer  for  it.  A  friend  of  mine  took 
up  a  dialogue  of  Plato  last  year — the  first  Alci- 
biades — which  the  man  who  examined  him 
evidently  had  only  just  skimmed  over.  Both 
his  college  and  private  tutor  declare  to  this  day 
that  he  was  good  for  a  second.  The  list  came 
out.  Positively  he  was  not  placed.  He  only 
just  passed.  He  called  on  one  of  the  examiners 
prepared  to  '  let  out.'  The  fellow  was  so  urbane 
and  gentle,  that  he  couldn't  find  it  in  his  heart 
to  do  so.  'We  hesitated  a  long  while,' said  he, 
'  whether  or  not  we  should  give  you  your  class, 
but  there  were  five  grammatical  mistakes  in  your 
Latin  writing,  and  we  had  all  agreed  that  we 
would  endeavour  to  raise  the  standard  of  Latin 
writing  in  the  schools.' 

"  '  Latin  writing  !'  exclaimed  my  friend,  '  why, 
Mr.  Fenwick  assured  me  that  mv  Latin  style 
was  even  elegant — nay,  Ciceronian.' 

" '  True,  Mr.  ,'  said  the  examiner  ;  £  the 

style  was  not  inelegant,  but  there  were  five 
grammatical  mistakes  in  it.' 

"  '  And  that  is  the  way  you  raise  the  standard 
of  Latin  writing  in  the  schools !  I  wish  you  good 
morning,  Mr.  Examiner,'  replied  my  friend, 
terribly  chagrined. 

"  '  (rood  morning,'  said  the  examiner,  in  the 
blandest  tone  imaginable. 

"  '  Good  morning,  and  ,'  muttered  my  { 

friend,  as  he  slammed  the  courteous  examiner's 
door,  adding  a  farewell  apostrophe  in  English, 
not  quite  as  elegant  as  his  Latin.  So  you  see,my 
dear  madam,  it  will  not  do  for  you  to  set"  your 
heart  too  much  on  Sumner's  success  in  the  sehools." 

Even  Mrs.  Sumner's  patience  was  well-nigh 
exhausted  by  this  prolonged  rigmarole  of  Mr. 
Banbury,  interested  as  she  was  in  every  word 
connected  with  her  darling  son. 

"  When  is  Harry  coming  up,  or  down,  I  think 
you  University  men  call  it,  do  you  not  1 "  she 
inquired  of  Mr.  Banbury  as  soon  as  that  gentle  - 
man had  suspended  for  awhile  his  loquacity. 

"Yes,  down,  quite  so.  Why,  you  see,  he  may 
be  here  next  week,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say; 
the  fact  is  " 

"  Has  he  been  reading  very  hard,*'  inquired 
Mrs.  Sumner  eagerly . 

"Well,  I  should  say,  not  so  as  to  injure  his 
health,"  replied  her  good-natured  informant ; 
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I  who  could  not  bring  himself  to  say,  he  did  not 

I I  believe  that  he  had  been  reading  at  all  lately, 
and  yet  scarcely  knew  how  to  avoid  the  ques- 

i  tion. 

"  Is  lie  liked  by  his  college  friends  V  pursued 
:    Mrs.  Sumner. 

u  Oh,  quite  so — I  should  say  he  is  the  most 
popular  man  at  Baliol." 

"Dear  boy!"  ejaculated  Miss  Fonderson. 

Mrs.  Sumner  looked  at  her  sister  and  smiled. 

"  Don't  the  masters  and  all  that  sort  of  people 
love  him  V  asked  the  full-hearted  old  spinster, 
warming  with  the  subject,  and  rising  to  station 
herself  close  to  the  group  in  order  that  she 
might  hear  the  better. 

"I'm  told  that  he  is  one  of  the  gayest  young 
men  at  Oxford,"  said  Mrs.  Roakes.  "  He  is  in 
what  they  call  a  rowing  set,  and  does  not  read 
at  all." 

"  Indeed  !  "  exclaimed  Miss  Fonderson,  boiling 
|j  over  with  indignation,  and  her  hitched-up  bon- 
1 1  net  heaving  and  tossing  over  her  eyes,  like  a  ship 
in  a  storm.    "  Who  was  it  told  you  so  %    It  isn't 
| 1  true,  whoever  it  was;  give  Miss  Fonderson's 
|    compliments  to  them,  and  tell  them  so.  Not 
reading,  indeed  ! "  and  then,  compressing  her  lips 
and  urging  her  breath  smartly  through  them, 
she  effected  a  long' and  loud  sort  of  purring  sound 
I    by  the  labial  vibration. 

"  I  ask  pardon,  madam/ but  I  think  you  have 
\    mispronounced,  if  I  might  say  so,  the  word 
1  rowing,'  "  suggested  the  mild  and  amiable  Mr. 
Banbury  ;  '•'  the  fact  is,  he  pulls  an  excellent  oar. 
I  think  you  should  have  said  rowing  set." 

"  Ah  !  well,  I  suppose  poor  Harry  has  got 
weaknesses,  like  other  people,  Mrs.  Roakes,"  said 
his  sweet  affectionate  mother,  "  but  it  must  be  a 
noble  character  that  surpasses  his  on  the  whole. 
He  is  hasty,  and  shows  his  likes  and  dislikes  too 
strongly.  But  for  generosity  of  disposition  and 
depth  of  feeling,  making  every  allowance  for  a 
mother's  partiality,  I  do  not  think  he  has  his 
h  eipah    H»  feels  too  deeply." 

"  Well,  he  has  a  very  partial  and  affectionate 
mother,   at  least,"  was  Mrs.  Roakes's  reply, 
j    She  then  rose  to  take  her  departure,  to  the  no 
!    small  relief  of  her  listeners.    Mr.  Banbury  po- 
litely offered  his  arm  to  conduct  her  to  the 
i    carriage.    They  had  passed  through  the  ante- 
;    room,  where  Mrs.  Roakes  had  lingered  for  a  few 
j    moments  to  admire  the  flowers,  and  were  enter- 
ing the  hall,  when  they  were  met  by  Mr.  Perigord, 
who  had  just  returned  from  his  interview. 

"  Ah  \  my  dear  Mr.  Perigord,"  she  exclaimed, 
hi  a  voice  which  was  distinctly  heard  in  the 
drawing-room,  "I'm  so  glad  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  not  to  miss  seeing  you.  What  a  lucky 
man  you  are  ! "  she  continued,  in  a  coquettish 
;  manner  ;  *  I  have  not  seen  such  a  bride  since  I 
moved  to  Eaton  Square  ;  no,  I  may  say  never  ! 
But  ycu  will  be  kept  in  order,  mind  that,  as 
sure  as  my  name  is  Roakes.    Now,  do  just  come 


and  give  me  your  opinion  of  my  new  turn-out. 
You  are  such  a  judge  of  those  things." 

Mr.  Perigord  politely,  but  rather  haughtily, 
complied.  "  Was  that  your  carriage  I  saw 
standing  near  the  door  as  I  came  in,  madam  1  " 
he  inquired.  "  It  is  very  like  one  I  saw  at 
Millins's  of  Brook  Street  !" 

"Well,  1  suppose  it  may  even  still  be  called  his," 
replied  Mrs.  Pvoakes,  "  for  it  is  still  in  my  power 
to  refuse  it." 

"  You  are  thinking  of  purchasing  it  1  " 

"  Why,  indeed,  I  already  consider  it  mine  !  " 

"  It  is  a  very  neat  affair.  You  treat  your 
coachman  to  an  easy  chair;  I  observe,"  said  Mr. 
Perigord,  as  the  footman  closed  the  door  upon 
Mrs.  Roakes. 

"  Oh  !  that,"  she  said,  putting  her  head  out 
of  the  carriage  window,  "  is  a  chair-bed  which  I 
am  going  to  lend  to  a  poor  woman  who  is  ill." 
The  fact  was,  a  few  evenings  before,  the  visitors 
at  Mrs.  Roakes's  house  having  exceeded  by  one 
the  number  of  her  beds,  she  had  hired  for  the 
night  the  piece  of  furniture  which  now  adorned 
the  roof  and  coach-box  of  her  carriage,  and  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  conveyance  in  which  she 
was  paying  her  highest  prized  morning  calls,  to 
convey  it  back  to  the  upholsterer's  free  of  expense.1 
She  waited  until  Mr.  Banbury  had  gone  fairly 
off,  and  Mr.  Perigord  had  withdrawn  into  his 
mansion,  and  then  directed  her  footman  where 
she  and  the  bed-chair  were  to  be  driven  to.  The 
footman  conveyed  his  instructions  to  the  coach- 
man, and  skipping  up  behind,  staff  in  hand, 
Mrs.  Roakes  was  whisked  off  to  the  upholsterer's 
in  Millins  the  coachmaker's  neat  turn-out.  Mr. 
Perigord  retired  to  the  library,  having  com- 
missioned one  of  the  pages  at  the  door  to  request 
Mrs.  Perigord  to  be  so  kind  as  to  favour  him  with 
her  presence. 

Beauteous,  passing  the  power  of  words  to 
describe,  was  Lucy  Perigord  as  she  gaily  entered 
her  husband's  apartment.  Nor  pen  nor  pencil  could 
convey  aught  approaching  to  an  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  the  lustre  of  those  eyes  so  brightly 
and  so  deeply  blue ;  of  their  ever- varying 
expression,  now  of  the  softest  melancholy, 
then  of  the  brightest  joyousness  ;  now  drooping 
in  thought,  at  times  flashing  with  the  fire  of 
some  quick  emotion  that  had  been  kindled 
within  her  ;  always  beaming  with  intellect,  and 
impressing  every  one  who  gazed  upon  her  with 
a  feeling,  as  distinct  as  indescribable,  of  the 
innocence  and  sweetness  of  her  disposition  and 
her  deep  love.  It  was  the  long,  rich,  dark  eye- 
lashes which  overshadowed  them  that  occasioned 
an  expression  so  rare  and  so  ever-varying ; 
casting  a  hue  of  thoughtfulness,  or  melancholy, 
as  they  drooped  over  those  pensive  orb3  when 
her  countenance  was  in  repose,  or  gently  raised 
to  reveal  the  most  laughing  of  glances  and  the 

(1)  A  fact  which,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  actually  occurred  in 
London. 
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brightest  of  smiles.  The  nose,  that  feature  1 
which  is  so  often  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of 
many  a  lovely  countenance, — so  much  so,  that  a 
sort  of  ludicrousness  seems  to  attach  to  its  very 
name, — contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the 
singular  beauty  of  her  face.  Its  outline  was  as 
line  and  delicate  as  though  chiselled  out  of  the 
purest  alabaster,  and  the  dilating  nostrils  bespoke, 
even  to  the  most  casual  observer,  an  earnestness 
and  generosity  and  nobility  of  nature,  which  her 
affectionate  gentleness  conspired  to  elevate  almost 
to  something  beyond  humanity.  The  mouth, 
too,  was  not  the  least  expressive  feature.  The 
lips  were  rather  thin  than  otherwise,  but  full, 
and  of  a  redness  fresh  as  the  morning  rose. 
The  corners  of  her  mouth  were  slightly  raised, 
conveying  an  expression  of  satirical  archness  ; 
and,  perhaps,  too,  a  richness  almost  voluptuous  : 
thus  reducing  again  to  a  standard  more  strictly 
human  a  countenance  which,  save  for  that  alone, 
had  been  almost  too  spiritual.  As  soon  as  the 
servant  had  closed  the  door,  she  advanced  gaily 
to  her  husband,  and  threw  her  graceful  arms 
round  his  neck. 

"  My  dearest  husband,"  she  said,  (she  loved 
that  word,)  "what  a  long  interview  you  have  had 
with  Sir  Robert !  However,  I  dare  say  you  were 
rejoiced  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  such  a  concourse 
of  visitors.  What  has  taken  place  ?  Are  you 
pleased  at  the  result  of  your  conversation  ? 
Tell  me,  dearest,  all  about  it." 

"  There  was  nothing  that  would  interest  you, 
my  dear,"  replied  Mr.  Perigord,  imprinting  a 
statesman-like  kiss  upon  the  whiteness  of  his 
wife's  forehead. 

"  My  dearest  George  !  "  she  replied,  "  why, 
what  can  happen  of  ever  so  small  moment  con- 
cerning you  which  does  not  interest  me  ? " 

"  My  dear  Lucy,"  said  Mr.  Perigord,  somewhat 
coldly,  it  must  be  confessed,  considering  to  whom 
it  was  that  he  was  speaking,  "negotiations  about 
state  affairs  between  the  principal  men  in  office 
and  others,  however  humble,  with  whom  they 
condescend  to  negotiate,  are,  I  think,  better  kept 
from  your  sex." 

"  And  cannot  you  trust  me  with  a  secret  ?"  in- 
quired Mrs.  Perigord,  accompanying  the  question 
with  one  of  her  loving  and  winning  smiles. 

"Not  with  secrets  of  that  importance,"  he 
answered. 

"  Do  you  really  think  that  I  would  ever  breathe 
the  whisper  of  a  hint  of  anything  you  desired 
me  not  to  mention  1 "  she  asked. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Perigord,  "  the  first 
moment  you  were  piqued,  out  it  would  all  come, 
if  it  were  high-treason." 

"  Oh,  George  !  "  she  exclaimed,  half  reproach- 
fully, and  for  a  second  she  directed  a  thoughtful 
gaze  towards  her  husband  ;  but  almost  instantly 
recovering  herself,  she  added  in  a  tone  of  even 
deeper  affection,  and  still  gayer  cheerfulness, 
"  well,  my  darling  husband,  if  such  be  the  truth 


of  my  sex  in  general,  you  will  soon  find  it  docs 
not  apply  to  your  wife." 

"  But  you  must  never  expect  me  to  trust  you 
with  secrets  of  such  moment,  Lucy,"  replied  her 
husband. 

"  Oh  !  yes,  but  you  will  though,"  she  answered, 
laughing,  "  and  I  shall  prize  your  confidence  the 
more,  from  knowing  it  to  be  a  special  exception 
in  my  favour,  and  from  having  undergone  the 
pleasant  labour  of  winning  it — shall  I  not,  George 
dear?" 

"  Whilst  I  think  of  it,"  said  the  Oxford  first- 
class  man  and  M.P.,  who  was  thinking  more  of 
politics  than  of  love,  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  than 
his  wife,  and  of  himself,  it  may  be  conjectured, 
than  either,  "  do  you  mind,  Lucy,  having  that 
multitude  of  flowers  in  the  ante-room  moved  off, 
now  your  glorious  three  days  are  over  1  I  have 
requested  Mr. Montacute,  the  celebrated  connois- 
seur, to  expend  11,000/.  for  me  upon  the  best 
paintings  he  can  meet  with,  and  I  wish  to  place 
them  in  that  apartment." 

"  Of  course  I  do  not,  if  it  be  your  wish. 
Shall  we  send  them  all  off  to  Pendleoury  V 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better  do  so  ;  and,  as  you 
are  sending,  would  it  not  be  better  to  send  all 
the  flowers  there,  my  dear  V 

"  Not  unless  you  particularly  wish  it,  I  am  so 
passionately  fond  of  flowers.  Besides,  their 
fragrance,  and  colour,  and  green  leaves,  almost 
bring  the  country  into  this  dull,  crowded,  close 
London  ;  and  you  know  how  I  love  the  country." 

"As  you  like,  my  dear,"  replied  the  imperturb-  1 
able  young  statesman,  "  but  I  have  an  aversion 
to  them.  A  parcel  of  flowers,  seeming  as  if 
they  were  trying  all  day  long  to  tumble  out  of 
all  the  windows  of  a  town  house,  has  a  most 
insufferably  Cockney  appearance  to  my  taste." 

"  Then,  of  course,  I  will  send  them  all  away 
with  the  greatest  pleasure,"  was  the  prompt  and 
affectionate  reply. 

"  You  know,  my  dear  love,"  continued  Mr. 
Perigord,  "  if  London  is  disagreeable,  you  can 
always  run  down  to  Pendlebury,  and  stay  as 
long  as  you  please." 

"  But  you  will  not  be  able  to  do  so  when  you 
are  in  Parliament?"  she  replied,  inquiringly. 

"  No,"  replied  her  husband  •  "  but  I  know 
that  you  cannot  bear  London,  and  I  do  hope 
you  will  never  wait  for  me,  whenever  you  may 
wish  to  breathe  a  little  country  air,  and  pick 
daisies  in  the  meadows." 

"  Georo-e !"  exclaimed  his  astonished  wife, 
regarding  him  with  another  of  those  thoughtful 
and  scrutinizing  glances,  but  this  time  it  was 
more  prolonged.  At  length,  on  a  sudden,  the 
long  dark  eyelashes  were  gaily  raised,  and  the 
sweet  smile,  which  none  but  she  could  smile, 
played  upon  her  rose-red  lips  and  in  the  depth* 
of  her  clear  blue  eyes,  as  she  said,  "  My  dearest 
George,  what  would  the  country  be  to  me  in 
'  your  absence '?  do  you  imagine  it  will  ever  be 
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my   wish    to   go   and   stay   where   you  are 

not  r 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Mr  Perigord.  "You're 
young  and  romantic,  my  dear.    Depend  upon 

it,  the  more  often  tve  permit  ourselves  in 
temporary  separations,  the  longer  will  your 
romance  (which  I  have  no  doubt  is  very  plea- 
sant to  you)  last.  One  must  look  to  the  future, 
you  know,  whether  it  be  in  the  politics  of  a 
state  or  of  a  household." 

"  My  dear  George,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Perigord, 
somewhat  impatiently,  for  she  was  now  fairly 
irritated,  "  I  should  love  you  too  much,  if  it 
were  not  for  your  disagreeable  prudence  :  I  hate 
politics.  You  make  me  almost  wish  I  had  not 
married  an  M.  P." 

"  Indeed  !"  replied  Mr.  Perigord  frigidly,  as 
indifferent  to  his  young  wife's  warmth  of  one 
description  as  of  the  other.  "  I  think  it  is  time 
for  us  to  dress  for  dinner." 

At  this  moment  a  bell,  announcing  that  it 
wanted  twenty  minutes  of  the  time  appointed 
for  that  meal,  sounded  long  and  loud. 

"Forgive  me  my  bad  temper,  dearest,  before 
I  go  1"  said  the  warm-hearted  and  generous  wife. 
"  I  must  try  and  overcome  my  hastiness.  I  am 
as  wayward  as  a  child." 

"  Very  true,  my  dear,"  was  the  consolatory 
reply ;  "  but  we  shall  not  quarrel  :  it  takes  a 
great  deal  to  put  me  out  of  temper." 

A  transient  wish  that  it  were  otherwise  just 
flitted  across  the  breast  of  the  lovely  bride  of 
the  rich,  prudent,  rising,  and  respectable  George 
Jones  Thompson  Perigord,  Esq.  No  abiding- 
place  was  permitted  it  there,  however.  It  was 
wholly  filled  and  preoccupied  with  fervent, 
guileless  love  and  loyalty. 

Having  extorted  a  geometrical  kiss  from  her 
stately  spouse,  she  left  his  apartment  ;  and  the 
long  dark  eyelashes  might  have  been  observed  to 
be  drooping  with  thought  fulness  more  profound 
than  was  their  wont  over  those  bright  deep 
blue  eyes. 

Chapter  II. 

"  Why  was  I  born  a  woman  1  Nature  sure 
Gave  me  these  lineaments  in  mockery." 
Beau.  &  Flet.  Unfaithful  Friends,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

On  the  Friday  after  her  visit  to  Hyde  Park 
Gardens,  Mrs.  Roakes  was  sitting,  about  half-past 
nine  o'clock,  in  her  breakfast-room  in  Eaton 
-  Square.  She  was  enveloped  in  an  ample  white 
wrapper  ;  a  pair  of  crimson  slippers,  worked 
with  gold,  adorned  her  feet ;  her  false  black 
hair,  parted  in  the  centre,  was  drawn  tightly,  in 
plaits,  across  her  temples,  up  to  a  spot  about  one 
inch  above  her  ears,  from  which  it  drooped  over 
those  members  in  a  few  trickling  ring-lets,  as  she 
had  worn  it  in  days  never  to  return  ;  the 
brilliancy  of  complexion  which  her  mirror  had 
so  often  reflected  to  her  delighted  gaze  was 
successfully  imitated,  even  to  hiding  from  aught 


but  a  close  inspection  those  time-furrows,  which 
not  all  the  rouge  she  could  purchase  would  avail 
to  obliterate.  She  was  seated  in  a  low  easy  chair, 
deeply  immersed  in  the  pages  of  "  The  Widow 
Barnaby,"  when  the  postman's  sharp  loud  double 
rap  wras  heard  at  the  door. 

"  Now  we  shall  see  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Roakes, 
rising  and  advancing  slowly  to  the  door  of  the 
room,  to  meet  the  servant  as  he  brought  in  the 
letters.  One  of  them  bore  the  Oxford  post 
mark.  This  wras  the  first  opened.  Its  contents 
appeared  to  afford  Mrs.  Roakes  much  satisfaction. 
When  she  had  finished  reading  it,  she  exclaimed, 
addressing  her  daughter,  "  Here's  a  letter  from 
Lionel,  and  you  shall  hear  its  contents." 

"  Baliol,  April  29th,  184— 

"  Mr  deak  Mother, 

"  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  have  just 
pa.ssed.  Poor  Sumner  has  been  plucked.  His  tutor 
and  every  one  thought  he  was  safe  for  a  second.  Old 
Conway  says  he  was  a  good  first.  Poor  fellow  !  he  bears 
it  like  a  trump.  Thank  my  stars,  all  my  troubles  are 
over  !  Be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  300/.  immediately,  as 
they  won't  let  me  take  my  degree  until  1  have  paid  my 
bills.  Love  to  Laura ;  and,  if  you  stump  up,  to  yourself. 
In  haste, 

"  Ever  your  affectionate  cub, 

"  Lionel  Roakes. 
"  P.S. — There's  such  a  horrible  thing  happened  !  " 

"  Well,  I  cannot  say  I  am  altogether  sorry  for 
Harry  Sumner's  disgrace,"  said  Mrs.  Roakes,  as 
she  folded  up  her  son's  letter,  and  plunged  it 
into  the  depths  of  her  crimson  velvet  reticule, 
spangled  with  glittering  beads ;  and  this  time 
her  expressions  were  milder  than  her  feelings  : 
for  she  was  chuckling  inwardly  at  the  intelligence 
with  a  real  and  unfeigned  delight.  "  It  will  do 
him  good,"  she  continued,  in  a  half  soliloquizing 
tone  of  voice.  "  It  will  take  down  some  of  that 
conceit  of  his." 

Her  daughter,  Miss  Roakes,  fortunately  pos- 
sessed one  of  those  characters  which  seem  to 
defy  the  evil  effects  of  education  and  example. 
Her  mother  taught  her  to  deceive  and  lie  ;  but 
her  mother's  example  caused  her  to  avoid  those 
vices,  perhaps,  even  more  sedulously  than  if  she 
had  been  brought  up  to  abhor  them.  She  was 
educated  in  coarseness  and  indelicacy  ;  but  so 
revolting  was  her  mother's  example,  that  although 
the  guileless  and  simple  modesty,  so  fascinating 
in  a  young  girl,  was  at  a  very  early  time  of  her 
life  "  nipped  i'  the  bud,"  it  effected  in  her  a 
stricter  and  sterner  propriety.  Her  mother's 
noisy  vulgarity  was  the  cause  of  a  more  than 
ordinary  quietness  of  manner  in  her ;  and  the 
strong  contrast  which  her  mother's  character 
presented  to  that  of  most  of  those  whom  she 
met  in  society,  caused  her  to  exaggerate  the  good 
qualities  of  others,  and  to  depreciate  her  own  : 
so  that  she  was  distinguished,  amongst  her 
acquaintance,  for  her  unselfish  amiability  of 
disposition.  And  as  she  was  an  exquisite 
musician,  sang  well,  and  was  very  pretty,  her 
society  was  courted  by  many  who  would  have 
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preferred  striking  off  Mrs.  Roakes  from  their 
visiting  list.  And  yet  Mrs.  Roakes  was  in  the 
very  highest  repute  amongst  a  certain  set.  She 
was  tolerably  rich,  was  esteemed  a  woman  of 
great  judgment  and  ability,  as  well  as  good- 
hearted  and  estimable.  Some  of  her  friends, 
indeed,  were  quite  fulsome  in  their  adulation  of 
her ;  and  as  she  was  vain  enough  to  believe  all 
they  said,  the  complete  delusion,  in  regard  to 
her  own  character,  under  which  she  laboured, 
was  deepened  and  confirmed  by  those  very 
persons  who  detected  her  many  absurdities 
most  keenly. 

"  I  think  you  are  mistaken  about  Mr.  Sumner's 
conceit;"  Miss  Roakes  objected  to  her  mother's 
expression  of  opinion  on  that  score. 

"  Do  you,  my  dear?  I  suppose  he  has  been 
behaving  to  you  with  some  very  ordinary  polite- 
ness, and  you  fancy  he's  jn  love  with  you,  or  you 
with  him,"  retorted  her  mother. 

"  Oh,  do  not  talk  so,  mamma!"  she  replied,  "  I 
have  seen  him  but  twice  in  my  life." 

"  As  to  the  matter  of  that,  once  is  enough 
for  those  nonsensical  fancies.  Well,  I  suppose  I 
must  go  into  the  City  and  sell  out  some  stock 
or  railroad  shares,  that  I  may  send  Lionel  his 
300/.,"  said  Mrs.  Roakes  as  she  left  the  room  in 
order  to  dress  for  her  projected  journey  into 
the  City. 

Pleased  in  about  an  equal  degree,  that  her 
son  had  passed  and  that  Harry  Sumner  the 
immaculate  had  been  plucked,  Mrs.  Roakes 
hastened  into  the  City,  where  a  piece  of  still 
better  fortune  was  in  store  for  her.  It  happened 
that  on  this  very  day  there  was  a  sudden  rise 
in  the  value  of  shares  in  a  railway  in  which 
she  had  invested  some  of  her  money  ;  and  she 
arrived  at  her  broker's  just  in  time  to  enable 
him  to  realize  for  her  in  the  course  of  an  hour 
2000/. 

Brimful  of  good  fortune  and  self-congratula- 
tion, she  was  returning  in  a  Chelsea  omnibus, 
carrying  the  300/.  in  her  bead-bedecked  crimson 
reticule.  Her  fellow-passengers  were  two  in 
number;  one  of  these,  who  occupied  the  seat 
next  to  herself,  was  a  flashily  dressed,  well- 
spoken,  and  altogether  rather  perplexing-look- 
ing young  man,  with  whom  she  immediately 
entered  into  a  very  entertaining  and  animated 
conversation;  in  the  course  of  which  she 
delighted  him  with  many  quotations  from  her 
favourite  poet,  and  took  occasion  to  indoctrinate 
him  in  much  of  her  private  history  and  affairs, 
according  as  she  thought  it  calculated  to  make 
an  impression  on  a  man  of  the  world.  Sir 
JefFery  Jenkins'  and  Mr.  Perigord's  names  were 
mentioned,  quite  incidentally,  as  it  were,  and 
casually.  Her  son  at  Oxford  too,  who  had  just 
taken  a  high  class,  and  for  whom  she  had  just 
received  300/.  On  the  other  side  of  this  per- 
plexing-looking, but  very  conversational  "  man 
of  the  world,"  there  sat  a  country  girl  of  singular 


beauty,  neatly  and  cleanly  dressed,  and  very 
modest  and  retiring  in  her  manner.  Her  beauty 
was  the  more  attractive,  because  whilst  every 
thing  else  about  her  bespoke  her  precise  position 
in  life,  it  appeared  to  belong  to  another  and  a 
higher  rank  of  society.  The  soft  black  eyes, 
delicate  complexion,  small  and  proudly  curling 
mouth,  and  the  dignified  movement  of  her  head, 
which  was  beautifully  placed  upon  a  very  fair 
and  swan-like  neck,  conspired  to  make  her 
beauty  of  so  strikingly  aristocratical  a  cast,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  believe  her  to  be  the  native 
and  inmate  of  a  labourer's  cottage.  Infinitely 
unworthy  as  Mrs.  Roakes  considered  this  young 
country  girl  to  be  of  occupying  a  seat  in  the 
same  carriage  as  herself,  it  is  nevertheless  un- 
doubtedly the  fact,  that  she  was  considerably 
flattered  by  the  gentleman's  evident  preference 
for  her  conversation ;  which  she  attributed  to 
the  distinguished  elegance  of  her  appearance. 
Time  had  flown  quickly  in  converse  so  welcome 
to  Mrs.  Roakes's  self-love.  The  omnibus  was 
now  within  a  hundred  yards  of  St.  George's 
Hospital;  and  the  fascinated-  widow,  contrary 
to  her  usual  habit,  had  scarcely  noticed  the 
stoppages ;  although  there  had  been  almost  as 
many  as  there  are  houses  between  the  Bank  and 
the  hospital. 

u  Please,  sir,  are  we  any  where  near  St.  George's 
Hospital?''  inquired  the  girl  of  the  individual 
who  was  seated  between  herself  and  Mrs. 
Roakes. 

"  We're  just  coming  to  it,  my  dear,"  replied 
that  personage,  as  the  omnibus  gave  a  sudden 
jerk.  Mrs.  Roakes  dropped  her  reticule;  her 
friend  instantly  picked  it  up,  and  restored  it  to 
her  with  the  most  deferential  politeness. 
"Dear  me,  it  fell  very  lightly!"  thought  its 
owner:  and  as  300/.  was  a  subject  upon  which 
she  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  be  indifferent, 
she  thought  it  might  be  a  wise  precaution  to  feel 
if  her  stock  of  money  was  all  safe.  Interesting 
and  decidedly  amusing  was  it  to  watch  the 
panoramic  contortions  of  Mrs.  R,oakes"s  face,  as 
she  fumbled  in  her  beaded  bag.  Her  mouth 
started  off  dancing  to  the  tune  of  St.  Vitus — 
the  blood  mounted  into  spots  never  touched  by 
rouge,  her  eyes  flamed  with  a  compound  glare  of 
astonishment,  horror,  and  passion,  as  she 
fumbled  and  fumbled  and  fumbled,  and  lo  !  no 
purse  was  forthcoming.  "  I've  been  robbed  of 
300/.  and  some  odd  sovereigns  ! '"  she  exclaimed, 
at  length,  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror. 

"  Really,  ma'am  ? "  inquired  her  companion 
with  admirably  feigned  astonishment ;  and  a 
glimmer  of  fun  might  have  been  detected  by  a 
close  observer  lurking  about  his  shabby  genteel 
countenance. 

That  individual  had  indeed  been  transacting 
a  great  deal  of  private  business,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  was  lavishing  all  his  store  of  fascination 
upon  Mrs.  Roakes.    First  he  had  dexterously 
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abstracted  the  purse  from  her  reticule;  next,  he 
had  picked  up  the  latter  article  when  it  had 
fallen  on  the  floor  of  the  "  bus,"  and  restored  it 
to  its  owner  with  a  most  sincere  desire  to  save 
her  the  trouble  of  stooping;  then  he  had  watched 
the  splendour  of  her  rings,  quenched  in  its 
recesses,  with  a  feeling  of  bitter  disappoint- 
ment ;  lastly,  perceiving  that  a  discovery  was  all 
but  inevitable,  he  had  liberally  divested  himself 
of  his  profits,  and  had  transferred  them  to  a  spot 
where  they  might  be  found  and  welcome,  if  a 
search  were  instituted,  and  whence  he  might 
very  easily  abstract  or  extort  them  again,  if  it 
were  not. 

Meanwhile  the  omnibus  had  pulled  up  oppo- 
site St.  George's  Hospital,  and  one  of  the  three 
passengers  would  fain  have  got  out. 

"  Conductor  1 "  screamed  Mrs.  Roakes,  "  I  have 
lost  a  purse,  containing  3001. ,  four  sovereigns, 
and  ten  shillings  in  silver,  since  I  got  into  this 
omnibus,  and  I  insist  on  no  one  leaving  it  until 
it  is  found." 

In  a  few  minutes  a  crowd  was  collected,  a 
policeman  called,  and  a  search  instituted.  After 
the  omnibus  itself  had  been  thoroughly  scruti- 
nized, the  girl  was  examined,  and  the  first  thing 
drawn  forth  from  her  pocket  was  the  missing- 
purse. 

"  Oh  !  you  impudent  little  hussy  !"  said  Mrs. 
Roakes,  "  who  would  have  thought  it  had  been 
you,  with  your  quiet  clean  dress  and  innocent 
face,  as  if  you  wouldn't  say  bo  to  a  goose  1 " 

"  You  must  come  with  me  to  Marlborough 
Street,"  said  the  policeman. 

"  Well,  that  beats  anything  ! "  exclaimed  the 
perplexing-looking  personage. 

"  It  wasn't  me — indeed  it  wasn't,"  sobbed  the 
poor  girl,  confounded  at  being  thus  accused  of 
theft  before  a  concourse  of  people.  "  Oh,  my  poor 
mother  !  I  never  stole  a  pin  in  my  life.  It  wasn't 
me,  good  gentleman,  indeed  it  was  not." 

"  Where  is  your  mother  1 "  inquired  the 
policeman. 

"  She's  in  here,"  she  replied,  as  well  as  her 
sobs  could  let  her.  "  She's  very  ill  indeed,  and 
expects  me.  She's  to  have  an  operation  done. 
0  dear  —  0  dear — what  will  become  of  me  ? — 
what  shall  I  do  % " 

Some  one  was  immediately  despatched  to 
the  hospital  to  inquire  if  the  girl's  statement 
were  correct.  Its  truth  was  soon  ascertained  ; 
and  the  policeman,  shrewdly  suspecting  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  suggested  to  the  real  culprit 
the  expediency  of  his  accompanying  the  party 
to  the  magistrate  as  a  witness. 

"  Certainly  !  "  replied  he  ;  and  taking  off  his 
hat  to  Mrs.  Roakes,  he  added,  "  If  I  can  be  of 
any  service,  ma'am,  pray  command  me." 

So,  hereupon,  the  whole  party  were  hurried 
off  to  Marlborough  Street.  His  worship  the 
sitting  magistrate,  after  paying  due  heed  to  the 
facts  laid  before  him,  was  sorely  perplexed. 


"  That  this  girl  cannot  be  guilty  in  point  of 
fact,"  argued  that  functionary  within  himself, 
"  is  as  clear  to  me  as  the  port  wine  I  drank 
yesterday.  She  is  evidently  an  unsophisticated 
country  girl.  Her  account  of  herself  is  proved, 
and  is  most  satisfactory.  Her  mother  is  lying 
ill  at  the  hospital.  She  has  just  arrived  from 
the  country  to  be  with  her.  It  is  all  proved. 
Impossible  !  She's  as  innocent  as  I  am." — 
"  Pray,  what  is  your  name  and  address,  sir  1  " 
he  said  aloud,  addressing  the  witness  in  this 
case.  "  Perhaps  you  will  favour  me  with  your 
card." 

The  witness  immediately  handed  up  his  card 
to  the  perplexed  magistrate. 

Captain  Flash, 

49,  University  Street, 

Fitzroy  Square. 

u  Pray,  what  is  your  regiment  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Rushton. 

"  The  Spanish  Legion,  under  Colonel  Evans," 
was  the  reply. 

With  a  skilfulness  truly  admirable,  the  magis- 
trate managed  to  prolong  an  amphibious  sort  of 
discourse,  a  kind  of  cross  between  an  examina- 
tion and  a  conversation,  until  a  messenger 
despatched  by  him  had  returned,  conveying  the 
intelligence  that  Captain  Flash's  description  of 
himself  appeared  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory ; 
and  then,  brimful  of  sympathy,  which  was 
magnanimously  overpowered  by  strong  legal 
considerations,  praiseworthy  impartiality,  and  an 
unfathomably  deep  sense  of  responsibility,  "  It 
gives  me  great  pain,"  said  he,  addressing  the 
accused,  "  but  I  fear  the  evidence  against  you  is 
so  strong,  that  I  must  commit  you  for  trial." 

"  0  dear  !  0  dear  ! "  sobbed  the  poor  girl, 
scarcely  able  to  support  herself  in  the  dock, 
"  what  have  I  done  1  What  does  it  all  mean  1 
indeed,  I'm  innocent,  it  wasn't  me  !  0  my  poor 
mother,  if  she  hears  I've  been  stealing !  What 
shall  I  do  1  Oh  !  pray  forgive  me  !  " 

"  You  must  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  your 
countrymen,"  said  the  magistrate,  with  unmoved 
stoicism  of  manner.  This  was  even  more  unintel- 
ligible to  the  prisoner  than  what  had  gone 
before ;  and  with  a  few  faint  but  agonized  ex- 
clamations, she  fell  down  senseless  on  the  floor 
on  which  she  had  been  standing. 

"I  had  rather  not  prosecute,  sir,"  said  Mrs. 
Roakes,  who  had  a  sort  of  kindly  feeling:  (not 
often  used  it  is  true)  in  one  corner  of  her  heart, 
and  having  moreover  recovered  her  three  hundred 
and  odd  pounds,  did  net  wish  to  have  the  trouble 
of  prosecuting. 

"  Well,  madam  ! "  replied  the  magistrate,  whose 
feelings  began  to  be  rather  unmagisterially  turbid 
on  the  occasion,  "  the  case  really  does  seem  to  be 
involved  in  so  much  perplexity,  that  I  really 
think  you  are  almost  justified  in  coming  to  that 
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conclusion."  Accordingly  as  soon  as  the  terrified 
girl  had  in  some  degree  recovered  herself,  she 
was  addressed  by  the  -worthy  magistrate,  in  the 
following  impressive,  although  rather  inconsistent 
speech  : — 

"Young  woman,  you  have  had  a  narrow  es- 
cape. If  you  had  been  sent  to  trial,  as  you 
must  have  been  had  not  this  kind-hearted  and 
excellent  lady  forborn  to  prosecute,  you  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  found  guilty,  and 
have  been  condemned  to  a  long  imprisonment. 
There  are,  however,  certain  considerations  in 
the  case,  which  have  operated  with  me  very 
strongly  in  your  favour  ;  and  as  it  is  the  princi- 
ple of  the  English  law  to  give  every  prisoner 
the  benefit  of  a  doubt,  I  have  determined  not  to 
force  the  kind  lady  whom  you  have  so — or — T 
was  going  to  say — whom — whom,  that  is,  who 
rode  in  the  omnibus  with  you,  to  prosecute.  Let 
this  then  be  a  warning  to  you,  for  the  rest  of 
your  life  ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  the  right  person 
is  sure  to  be  found  out,  sooner  or  later, — 
ahem!" 

When  this  magnanimous  harangue  was  con- 
cluded, Mrs.  Roakes  hurried  off  to  Eaton  Square 
in  a  cab  ;  Captain  Flash  went  off  in  another 
direction,  politely  bowing  to  the  magistrate  and 
Mrs.  lloakes ;  and  the  poor  innocent  accused 
was  safely  conducted  by  the  policeman  to  St. 
George's  Hospital. 

(  To  be  continued.) 

HEADS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  (ORIENTAL). 

BY  MRS.  POSTANS. 
THE    D  E  A60MAK. 

Of  this  useful,  cunning,  clever  class,  Youssuf  was 
as1  good  a  specimen  as  Grand  Cairo  could  produce. 
Edom,  Syria,  Lebanon,  and  the  Holy  City,  were 
familiar  to  him,  as  the  Khan  el  Khalileh,  or  dress 
bazaar  of  his  own  city;  and  he  talked  of  Belzoni, 
Salt,  Champollion,  Laborde,  Lamartine,  and  Stephens, 
as  easily  as  of  any  among  the  Smiths  and  Joneses  of 
the  common  work-a-day  world  about  us.  When  I 
first  met  Youssuf,  he  was  enjoying  a  quiet  little  glass 
of  Maraschino  in  the  stores  of  the  good  Slgnor  Pini, 
one  of  the  most  worthy  and  amiable  of  shop-keepers 
!  in  the  mighty  Mis'r,  and  while  so  engaged,  was 
earning  his  relish  by  a  little  business  especially  his 
I  own.  The  store-keeper  was  persuaded  to  advance  a 
!  large  quantity  of  macaroni  for  Youssuf  s  refection, 
understanding  that  its  quantity  would  be  deducted 
from  the  caffass  (Bamboo  canteen)  of  the  next 
voyager  to  Thebes;  the  reis  of  a  Nile  boat  was 
promising  a  heavy  douceur  for  the  earliest  engagement, 
and  a  donkey-driver  offered  the  diurnal  use  of  his 
long-eared  slaves  for  an  indefinite  period,  on  condition 
that  Youssuf  would  assure  the  French  gentleman  at 
the  Hotel  Orient,  that  not  a  donkey  was  to  be  seen 
above  Siout! 

A  good  deal  of  clamour  accompanies  these  negotia- 
tions, and  roars  of  laughter  burst  from  the  two  Arabs, 
as  they  recounted  varied  instances  of  the  adroitness 
of  the  favourite  Dragoman.  They  were  hideous-look- 
ing creatures,  both  of  them.  The  donkey-driver  wore 
a  white  turban,  and  a  dark  blue  cotton  garb  strangely 


looped  up  on  the  arms  and  back  with  a  strong  rope; 
in  early  life,  parental  love  had  deprived  him  of  an  eve, 
to  save  him  from  the  hardships  of  military  life,  and 
a  wiry  black  beard  grew  "  thin  and  hungerly"  on  his 
chocolate-coloured  face.  Yet  was  the  expression  of 
this  same  face  essentially  Arabian,  full  of  humour  and 
grimace,  and  between  his  shouts  of  laughter  the 
creature  would  flourish  his  thick  stick,  like  a  Con  naught 
man,  then  whirl  round  like  a  dancing  Dervish,  and 
conclude  with  a  bit  of  perfect  mimicry  of  a  passer-by, 
more  especially  droll  if  he  happened  to  be  a  Copt, 
who  dared  not  resent  the  insult,  even  on  a  donkey- 
driver. 

The  reis  was  graver,  and  his  attire  a  little  cleaner ; 
he  wore  a  tarbouche  under  his  turban,  possessed  a 
handsome,  half-mourning  sort  of  beard,  lounged  on 
an  old  caffass,  smoked  a  cherry-stick  pipe,  with  an 
amber  mouth-piece,  and  only  indulged  in  violent 
mirth  whenever  Youssuf  called  to  his  mind  any  par- 
ticular act  of  villany  they  had  committed  together  in 
confidence,  or  any  remarkably  lucky  escape  they  had 
had  from  the  wrath  of  a  Turkish  governor. 

The  affectionate  friends  of  the  reis,  also,  dreading 
the  army  for  their  favourite,  had  early  deprived  him 
of  a  finger,  this  method  of  defrauding  Ibrahim  Pacha 
affording,  as  usual,  occasion  for  -  much  merriment. 
While  this  scene  was  enacting,  a  gentleman  in  a 
Turkish  dress,  leaning  on  Signer;  Pini's  counter,  looked 
on,  too  much  accustomed  to  such  colloquies  to  notice 
them;  and  in  the  small  keen  eye  of  Youssuf,  his  well- 
knit,  and  sturdy  little  frame,  and  his  easy,  good- 
humoured,  and  nonchalant  manner,  when  the  reis 
now  and  then  presumed  a  little,  I  saw  exactly  the 
person  1  was  in  search  of,  to  make  m}'  way  easy  in 
Upper  Egypt.  The  moment,  however,  I  spoke  of 
engaging  him,  the  Turk  travestied,  gave  him  the 
worst  possible  character;  declared  him  a  rogue,  great 
among  rogues;  spoke  of  his  selling  the  safety  of  his 
employers  to  Maronite  Chiefs,  and  in  fact  assailed  his 
honour  on  the  nicest  points.  Youssuf  glanced  modestly 
from  side  to  side,  offering  no  reply  ;  but  the  attack 
ended,  he  followed  me  from  the  store,  and  then, 
tapping  his  forehead  very  significantly,  observed, 
"  That  poor  gentleman  is  deranged;  he  got  a  stroke 
of  the  sun  at.  Petra !  See  here,  my  certificates  from 
Laborde  and  Stephens.  Oh!  there  is  not  such  a 
Dragoman  in  all  Egypt  as  I  am.  I  can  speak  six 
languages,  and  make  a  plum-pudding  ;  I  shot  two 
Druses  once  that  were  impudent  to  my  master,  and 
stole  three  mummies  that  were  sent  to  England." 
With  this  character,  Youssuf  became  my  Dragoman, 
and  his  equal  capacity,  for  usefulness  and  villany,  I 
found  to  be  indeed  unrivalled. 

Our  Dragoman's  first  object  was  to  obtain  money 
for  household  supplies,  which  he  purchased  at  cent 
per  cent  discount  from  the  traders  of  the  Moske. 
There  was  a  great  cage  full  of  pigeons,  a  basket  of 
tomatas,  heaps  of  flat  cakes  of  unleavened  bread, 
hundreds  of  little  tapers  of  yellow  wax,  with  a  little 
Chinese-looking  paper  lantern,  necessary  to  be  used  in 
the  city  of  the  Pacha  by  all  who  after  sunset  would 
escape  his  highness's  police,  and  for  the  bath,  the  red 
stones  of  the  range  of  Mount  Mokattam,  each  a 
geological  Dinneford's  glove,  and  with  them,  the 
fibres  of  the  date-tree,  a  species  of  acting  Turkey 
sponge,  the  luxuries  of  which  he  descanted  on  with, 
the  ability  of  a  chief  of  the  great  Hamaum.  Then 
cherry-stick  pipes,  with  amber  mouth-pieces,  tar- 
bouches,  Damascus  scarfs,  (such  as  the  Bedouins 
make  into  such  very  picturesque  head-dresses,)  with 
pretty  Turkish  ornaments  for  the  hair,  worn  by  the 
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ladies  of  the  Pacha's  hareems,  appeared  things  ,  The  desire  to  travel  was  stimulated,  not  allayed, 
proper,  as  Youssuf  said,  to  he  sent  to  friends.  But  j  The  independence  of  the  l5edo;:in,  the  courage  of  the 
if  ever  a  maker  of  porcelain  genii,  or  a  coiner  of  |  Arab  sheiks,  the  picturesque  and  romantic  nature  of 
monies  declared  to  have  been  found  in  the  Tomb  of  j  desert  life,  the  excitement  of  existence  in  new  scenes 
the  Kings,  ventured  a  similar  remark  in  riding  through  j  of  wondrous  grandeur,  among  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
the  streets,  or  a.  mummy-mufilater  forced  a  varnished  i  world,  with  a  tomb  for  a  resting-place  by  day,  and  the 
hand  or  foot  upon  our  notice  as  "antique,  antique!"  j  starlit  heavens,  the  canopy  for  nightly  bivouac  by  the 
the  worthy  Dragoman  never  failed  to  drive  his  j  kneeling  camels,  and  the  crackling  watch-fires,  in- 
donkey  against  him,  wring  his  ear,  and  calling  him  a  |  creased  in  interest;  and  we, with  charmed  cars, listened 
*' kelb":  (dog)  for  his  zeal,  remark  confidentially,  J  to  the  tales  that  Youssuf  with  lflce  success  had  told 
"  These  people  are  all  rogues;  lint .'"  (be  off!) — a  term  j  to  every  traveller  for  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  land 
of  much  force  in  Egypt,  of  which  I  once  saw  a  re-  j  of  Egypt,  and  must  have  been  well  weary  of  by  this 
markable  instance.  A  procession  was  moving  forward  j  time,  though,  as  the  muezzin's  call  to  prayer  from  the 
in  very  solemn  order  towards  one  of  the  great  gates  j  neighbouring  minaret  warned  us  of  the  lateness  of 

the  hour,  our  clever  Dragoman  would  say,  "Oh!  let 
me  tell  you  about  that  kelb  of  a  Sheik  at  Jaffa 


of  the  city.  There  were  men  bearing  branches  of 
trees,  and  instruments  of  music;  there  were  turbaned 
groups  of  venerable  men,  and  a  crowd  of  women  in 
dark  green  robes,  beating  their  breasts  with  measured 
grief.  It  was  the  funeral  of  a  great  man,  and  these 
mourners  were  his  family  and  friends.  Nothing  could 
be  more  solemn  and  impressive,  but  as  soon  as  the 
procession  reached  the  gate,  the  elder,  who  walked  in 
advance  of  the  bier,  turned  round  suddenly,  raised 
both  arms  into  the  air,  and  shouting  "  Hut,  hut !  " 
as  if  he  were  driving  adonkey  from  a  flower-bed,  every 
woman  gathered  up  her  raiment,  and  fled,  some  laugh- 
ing, some  shrieking;  but  all  iu  the  wildest  disorder.  Such, 
is  Mohammedan  gallantry,  and  such  the  respect  the 
turban  paystothe  "too  persuasive'"  tear  in  woman  s  eye. 

As  long  as  we  were  curious,  or  Youssuf  believed 
we  had  a  friend  remaining  on  earth,  for  whom  he 
could  procure  a  cadeau,  his  devotion  to  our  service 
was  entire;  and,  to  do  him  justice,  he  appeared  to  be 
an  abridgement  of  the  most  perfect  domestic  esta- 
blishment. Jt  seemed  impossible,  in  fact,  to  suggest 
any  branch  of  duty  he  Avas  incapable  for.  At  day- 
light, arrayed  in  embroidered  Turkish  jacket  and 
tarbouche,  full  blue  trowsers  bagging  to  the  knee, 
spotless  stockings  of  white  cotton,  and  highly  polished 
English  shoes,  cur  Dragoman  prepared  the  most 
delicious  coffee  after  the  French  method.  He  then 
performed  the  duties  of  housemaid  and  chambermaid, 
and  prepared  the  baths.  At  eleven,  breakfast  in 
Sicilian  style  ;  stewed  pigeons,  tomatas,  macaroni,  and 
ortolans  in  vine-leaves,  with  orange  sherbets. 

During  the  ordinary  period  for  siesta,  he  sat  quietly 
on  a  divan,  with  his  pipe  beside  him,  working  at  his 
needle,  as  neatly  and  as  diligently  as  an  English 
sempstress;  and  at  seven  ho  prepared  the  favourite 
dinner  of  pigeon  soup,  chickens  with  lemon  sauce, 
and  plum-pudding;  the  last  his  strong  point,  and 
reasonably  so,  as  he  found  it  a  very  important  one  to 
travellers  in  the  Syrian  climate,  where  a  "plat  de 
resistance"  saves  much  labour  to  the  caterer  for  a 
people  whose  feelings  of  contentment  depend  on 
seven  meals  per  diem.  When  seated  on  the  flat  roof 
of  the  house,  to  enjoy  the  cool  air  of  evening,  freshly 
blowing  from  old  Nilus,  Youssuf  would  bring  coffee 
a  l'Arabe, — unfined  coffee,  with  a  morsel  of  perfumed 
gum  in  the  delicate  little  china  cup,  encased  in  one 
of  silver  filagree.  Cherry-stick  in  hand,  he  would 
then  lean  on  the  parapet  wall,  and  recount  endless 
anecdotes  of  travels  and  travellers,  most  of  them  no 
doubt  fictions,  but  eminently  amusing,  while  their 
interest  was  ensured  by  constant  reference  to  names 
such  as  Stephens,  Laborde,  Lady  Hester  Stanhope; 
not  as  we  read  of  them  in  books,  but  as  he  saw  them 
in  ordinary  life,  with  general  chat  about  Edom, 
Lebanon,  and  the  Sinaite  convent.  And  so  wily  was 
the  narrator,  that  familiarly  as  he  treated  his  themes, 
there  was  no  bathos. 


that  stole  our  pistols;  1  can  talk  to  you, — you  under- 
stand travelling, — you  were  born  to  come  to  the  East  ; 
as  the  Arabs  say,  water  will  flow  under  the  hollow  of 
your  foot." 

Our  purchases  made,  our  interest  stimulated,  our 
arrangements  entered  on  for  Upper  Egypt,  the 
Dragoman's  system  changed.  He  adopted  embroidered 
cloth  gaiters  over  his  spotless  stockings,  flourished  a 
strong  whip,  and  kept  a  donkey  tied  at  the  door.  He 
was  always  proposing  excursions  to  the  Palace  of  the 
Citadel,  the  mosques,  the  petrified  forest,  the  ovens  of 
chicken  incubation,  and  hinting  that,  as  certain 
Pachas  had  gone  to  Constantinople,  a  hundred 
piastres  or  so  well  laid  out  on  friends  of  his  might 
get  us  a  sight  of  their  gardens,  and,  "  who  could  tell? 
women  were  very  curious. — perhaps,  a  glance  at  the 
ladies  also;  some  of  the  hareems  were  situated  low, 


and  the  lattices  vei 


y  open,  and  it  was  the  feast  of 


Beiram,  and  Turkish  women  would  then  do  any  tiling 
for  a  freak."  And  so  fees  were  given,  and  no  doubt 
divided.  And  the  donkey  man  was  heavily  paid,  and 
when  an  appeal  was  made  to  Youssuf  as  umpire  on 
a  disputed  charge,  the  good  Dragoman  uniformly 
shook  his  head,  spoke  gravely  to  the  man  in  Arabic, 
and  then  turning  to  us  would  say,  "All  right,  come 
up-stairs,  I  will  pay  this  fellow;  he's  a  very  good  man  — 
very  honest  man — great  friend  of  mine." 

Having  become  cicerone,  the  Dragoman's  household 
duties  were  neglected.    He  introduced  a  hideous- 
looking  old  Egyptian  woman,  with  a  black  veil  like 
the  trunk  of  an  elephant,  wearing  yellow  slippers  and 
red  trowsers,  as  femme  de  chambre,  with  whom  we 
communicated  by  signs,  and  consequently,  when  it 
was  required  to  have  the  mosquito  curtains  dusted, 
previous  to  seeking  horizontal  repose,  she  uniformly 
put  hot  water  into  the  bath,  filling  the  house  with  steam 
as  the  evening  breeze  set  in.    Then  a  cook  wasintro- 
duced,  a  fat  Arab  boy,  in  a  dirty  tasselless  tarbouche, 
a  dark  blue  cotton  frock,  and  a  face  like  that  of  a 
wooden  idol.    He  was  dreadfully  afraid  of  Youssuf, 
who  of  course  appropriated  his  wages,  and  being  of  a 
sensitive  nature,  the  cook  wept  heavily  at  the  slightest 
reprimand;  solacing  himself,  however,  at  intervals, 
with  enormous  quantities  of  dates,  and  singing,  almost 
without  intermission,  Arabic  songs, — "  '1  he  fair  girls 
of  Secunderiah  "( Alexandria),  or  "  The  Loves  of  Leila 
and  Mujnoon,"  the  last  a  most  dismal  measure,  each 
verse  ending  with  "Leila!  Leila!"  groaned  forth 
with  a  sort  of  low  howl  by  our  poetic  cook,  or  rather 
"El  Coo/coo,"  as  the  donkey  boys  would  call  him, 
risking  the  cup  of  boiling  coffee  that  often  punished 
their  audacity  ;  for  even  the  tender-hearted,  wooden- 
headed  cook  had  daring  to  revenge  his  injuries,  if 
they  were  not  handed  him  by  Youssuf. 

Then  came  the  preparations  for  the  Nile  and  Upper 
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Egypt,  and  the  zeal  of  the  Dragoman  was  again  at  its 
height.  A  pretty,  g ay-looking  boat,  with  two  cabins 
and  an  awning  verandah,  was  soon  hired,  soon  sunk, 
to  ensure  cleanliness,  and  soon  furnished  with  tables, 
chairs,  and  a  caffass,  stored  with  every  delicacy  that 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  could  produce,  from 
Zante  currants  to  rich  Faler.nian  wine.  It  was  ob- 
served, that  beyond  a  very  comfortable  houmous 
(cloak)  of  goats'  hair,  a  pipe,  and  a  roll  of  bedding- 
protected  by  a  handsome  Turkish  rug,  Youssuf  had 
made  no  provision  for  himself,  but  he  stated  lie  had 
not  been  well,  had  lost  all  appetite,  and  would  take 
only  a  little  bread,  a  roasted  head  of  maize,  and  a  few 
onions,  to  be  had  at  every  village.  One  clear  moon- 
light night,  however,  revealed  his  favourite  hour  for 
comfortable  refection,  as  glancing  through  the  Vene- 
tians to  note  our  progress,  an  interesting  little  tableau 
presented  itself,  of  which  the  centre  was  our  caffass, 
and  the  adjuncts  of  (he  grouping  convinced  us,  that 
the  general  idea  held  of  Moslem  distaste  to  the 
sausages  of  Bologna,  the  hams  of  Westphalia,  and  the 
wines  of  Oporto,  is  a  vulgar  error  of  the  untravelled, 
at  least  as  far  as  sailors  and  dragomen  are  concerned, 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  persons  of  this  class  endea- 
vour to  create  a  demand  very  favourable  to  the 
mercantile  interest  of  those  pleasant  places.  However, 
no  remark  was  made  on  the  matter,  and  at  the  first 
village  we  touched  at,  for  milk,  poor  Youssuf,  still 
suffering  from  want  of  appetite,  appeared  like  an 
ascetic  of  the  highest  order,  with  an  onion  in  one 
hand,  and  an  ear  of  corn  in  the  other. 

The  Dragoman  became  very  contemplative  on  the 
Nile,  smoking  during  the  day,  and  making  up  his 
accounts  from  time  to  time,  and  then,  while  gazing 
earnestly  on  the  water,  was  engaged,  no  doubt,  in 
considering  whom  he  had  most  imposed  upon  on  a 
similar  trip.  And  then,  as  if  a  sudden  brightness  of 
idea  had  seized  him,  he  would  spring  from  his  recum- 
bent position,  and,  coming- to  the  cabin  door,  assure  us 
the  reis  was  very  much  dissatisfied  and  wanted  a 
kid,  or  the  crew  would  certainly  not  work  if  the  wind 
dropped  without  a  turkey  ;  and  thus  he  would  coax 
from  us  the  longed-for  permission  to  stop  at  a  village; 
and  there  the  crew,  Arabs  and  Africans,  a  most 
hideous  group,  danced  to  the  sound  of  a  tabor,  and 
Youssuf  strolled  up  to  talk  to  some  of  the  Pacha's 
soldiery,  and  to  extort  something  or  other  from  some- 
body, because  he  was  the  Dragoman  of  an  English 
party;  and  he  commonly  reappeared  with  a  whole 
band  of  donkey  boys,  venders  of  <;  antiques,"  and 
dancing  women,  behind  whom,  in  strange  contrast, 
a  hideous,  grimacing  Arab  would  appear,  holding  in 
his  arms  a  mummy  freshly  rifled  from  the  coffin  of  a 
newly  discovered  pit.  lif  a  particularly  promising 
village,  shaded  with  many  palms  and  bristling  with 
many  pigeon-houses,  appeared  at  sunset,  it  was  always 
declared  impossible  to  proceed,  in  consequence  of '-bad 
men,  who  would  swim  up  to  roh  the  boat,  with  knives 
held  between  their  teeth;"  and  if  advance  was  insisted 
on,  then  the  reis  and  Youssuf  would  holda  conference, 
which  ended  in  the  boat  being  steered  in  a  succession 
of  angles  from  one  bank  of  the  river  io  the  other,  and 
when  remonstrance  was  attempted,  the  Dragoman 
gravely  shook  his  head,  observing,  "What  can  we  do? 
this  reis  is  a  stupid  man  ;  suppose  we  bastinado  him 
fifty  times,  he  will  never  go  straight  :  better  let  him 
stop,  and  give  bucksheesh  to  get  on  to-morrow." 

Youssuf's  intelligence,  however,  was  invaluable. 
Not  only  did  he  know  all  the  fables  and  vulgar  Arab 
tales  connected  with  the  antiquities  of  Egypt",  but  had 
carefully  garnered  all  the  remarks  made  by  travellers 


of  erudition  in  whose  society  he  had  journeved.  He 
talked  of  the  Zodiac  at  Dendera  like  an  astronomer 
royal,  of  the  Sepoys'  worship  of  the  bull  at  Thebes  like 
a  high-caste  Brahmin, held  bis  own  opinionsconcerning 
human  sacrifices  in  the  ancient  rites  of  lsis,  and  de- 
scanted on  Osiris  and  the  sacred  boat  as  if  be  had 
been  amanuensis  to  Sir  Gardner  himself.  In  a 
mummy  pit  he  was  invaluable  ;  the  flexibility  of  his 
body,  while,  in  a  horizontal  position,  he  drew  himself 
serpent-wise  along  the  connecting  galleries,  half  choked 
with  rubbish;  the  rapidity  witli  which  he  relighted  an 
extinguished  candle,  the  searching  force  of  his  far- 
sounding  voice,  and  the  power  of  his  sturdy  frame 
when  he  converted  it  into  an  extempore  ladder  for 
the  easier  descent  into  a  pit,  were  beyond  all  praise, 
and  rendered  safe  and  easy  toils  which  under  other 
auspices  would  have  been  fraught  with  danger  and 
discomfort.  The  guides  of  the  higher  Alpsof  Cbamouni 
and  Moot  Blanc  are  remarkable  tor  their  physical 
power,  and  their  admirable  presence  of  mind,  but  there 
the  matter  ends, — they  are  in  these  protecting  faculties 
little  superior  to  the  mountain  mule,  and  decidedly 
inferior  to  the  wonderful  do^  who  forewarns  the  St. 
Bernard  monk  of  a  coming  avalanche;  but  for 
adroitness,  ingenuity,  talent,  quickness  of  perception, 
and  muscular  power  combined,  commend  me  to  the 
Dragoman  of  Egypt,  whose  fitness  for  his  callingleaves 
him  without  a  rival.  Returning  from  Thebes,  matters 
did  not  proceed  smoothly,  for  the  interest  of  the 
brother  rogues  be<ran  to  clash.  Youssuf  demanded 
an  unfair  share  of  profit,  and  moreover  had  flirted  a 
little  with  the  particularly  hideous  wife  of  the  reis, 
who,  with  an  elephant  trunk  like  veil,  and  an  indigo- 
tinted  robe,  had  passed  her  time  with  her  head  on  a 
grain  bag,  in  the  hold  of  the  boat,  in  the  society  of  a 
sly  rat  or  two,  that  had  contrived  not  to  be  drowned 
when  the  boat  was  sunk  off  Boulac.  This  ladv  was 
the  third  helpmate  of  the  irascible  captain,  and  as 
she  boiled  rice  the  best,  was  of  course  the  favourite  of 
the  hareem; — words  ran  high, — the  reis  yelled  ; 
Ameena  first  screamed,  and  then  scratched  Yous.-uf's 
face;  Youssuf  flung  her  husband's  turban  into  the 
Nile,  and  struck  him  on  the  mouth  with  his  slipper: 
so  they  were  all  three  taken  before  a  Turkish 
governor,  the  reis  bastinadoed,  the  Dragoman  fined, 
and  the  lady,  with  true  Moslem  gallantry,  threatened 
with  a  cudgelling.  A  member  of  the  Universal  I'eace 
Society,  however,  would  have  rejoiced  to  s~e,  that  an 
hour  afterwards  the  trio  were  dining  together  the 
best  friends  imaginable. 

Youssuf  stayed  in  my  service  at  Cairo,  and  agreed 
to  accompany  me  to  Alexandria.  At  the  last  desert 
station,  he  made  a  formal  application  for  leave :  he- 
really  could  go  no  farther.  The  man's  maimer  sur- 
prised me.  "  What  was  his  reason?"  There  was  a 
moment's  pause,  his  little  rat  like  eyes  beamed  with 
cunning,  a  strange  grimace  spread  over  his  fa.ee.  and 
at  last,  drawing  his  pipe  slowly  from  between* bia  Hps, 
he  slyly  answered,  "  My  wife  is  at  Secunderiab,  and 
six  years  ago  1  wrote  her  that  I  was  dead  in  Sicily." 

The  device  was  worthy  of  its  author;  and  thus 
ended  my  acquaintance  with  Youssuf,  cue  of  the 
pleasantest  rogues,  and  the  cleverest  dragomen,  to 
he  found  "from  Mitlgol  to  the  sea." 


Thkse  are  the  signs  of  a  wise  roan ;  to  reprove  no- 
body, to  praise  nobody,  to  blame  nobody ;  nor  ever  to 
speak  of  himself  as  an  uncommon  man. — Epictetus. 

Advick,  like  snow,  the  softer  it  falls,  the  longer  it 
dwells  upon,  and  the  deeper  it  sinks  into  the  mind. — 
Coleridge. 
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MEMOIR  OF  MARSHAL  TIT  REN  NE. 
Chap.  I. — The  Ghost. 

11  Will  you  leave  off  your  old  ghost  stories,  Ber- 
thier? they  are  goad  for  nothing  but  to  frighten  old 
•women;  just  look  at  Marcelme,  how  she  opens  her 
old  eyes,  and  stares  about  on  every  side,  and  looks  at 
those  old  armours  as  if  she  expected  they  would 
carry  her  off  in  their  iron  arms  to  the  witches' 
nightly  meeting.  Come  and  give  me  a  lesson  in 
drilling,  that  will  be  better." 

He  who  thus  spoke  was  a  child,  of  such  a  fair  and 
delicate  complexion  that  he  would  not  at  first  sight 
have  been  taken. for  more  than  seven  years  of  age. 
Berthier,  whom  he  addressed,  was  an  old  soldier  of 
the  league,  under  Henri  IV.,  and  had  lost  a  leg  in 
1591  at  the  taking  of  Laon.  Retired  into  the  princi- 
pality of  Sedan,  his  native  country,  be  passed  his 
time  in  polishing,  arranging,  and  keeping  in  order 
those  arms  and  warlike  weapons  which  to  his  grief 
he  was  no  longer  able  to  use.  Brave  soldier  as  he 
was,  and  accustomed  to  make  the  enemies  of  France 
tremble,  be  often  indemnified  'himself  for  this  priva- 
tion bv  telling  the  most  absurd  stories,  in  order  to 
frighten  the  servants  of  the  castle;  but  the  most 
amusing  part  of  this  was,  that  the  simple  and  good- 
natured  old  man,  while  relating  those  stories  to  others, 
used  to  become  so  frightened  himself,  that,  almost, 
invariably,  both  narrator  and  auditors  remained  in 
breathless  suspense,  the  one  being  no  longer  able  to 
proceed,  or  the  others  to  listen. 

He  was  at  this  time  seated  beside  his  sister,  old 
Mareeline,  near  a  window  of  the  armoury,  polishing 
an  old  halberd,  and  finishing  a  story  be  had  com- 
menced the  previous  evening,  while  his  sister,  unmind- 
ful of  her  spinning-wheel,  sat  with  her  eyes  anil  mouth 
wide  open,  as  if  the  better  to  take  in  her  brother's 
story. 

On  hearing  the  child's  interruption,  Mareeline  cried 
out,  "  Softly,  my  lord,  softly,  yon  interrupt  Berthier." 

"I  have  given  you  a  lesson  this  morning,  my  lord," 
said  Berthier,  "  a  second  would  fatigue  you." 

"  Fatigue,  me !  my  good  Berthier,  for  what  do  you 
take  me,  pray  ? " 

"  For  the  son  of  my  lord  and  master." 
"  And  one  who  will  some  day  be  your  lord  and 
master;  do  you  hear,  Berthier?  " 
"  .May  God  grant  it,  my  lord." 
Then  why  will  you  not  obey  me  ?  " 
i  would  willingly  do  so,  my  lord,  but  two  lessons 

of  drilling  in  one  dav  at  vour  ajje  ■" 

"  At  my  age!  do  you  know  that  I  shall  soon  be  a 
man?"  interrupted  the  child  quickly. 

"Do  I  know?"  replied  the  old  soldier,  smiling, 
"  were  you  not  born  in  the  second  year  of  the  rei<:n 
of  our  ally  the  King  of  France,  Louis  XIII.?" 

'•The  11th  September,  Kill,"  said  the  child, 
haughtily. 

"  And  is  not  this  the  10th  January,  1022,  which 
makes  you,  let  me  see — one,  two  " 

And  while  Berthier  was  slowly  counting  on  his 
fingers  the  child  quickly  replied,— 

"  Ten  years  and  four  months  to-morrow ;  am  I  not, 
Mareeline?  " 

"  You  are  right,  my  lord,"  answered  the  oid  woman, 
whose  spinning-wheel.had  again  resumed  its  motion. 

"  The  age  of  your  nephew,  Gerard,  whom  }ou 
make  shoulder  arms*  all  day  long." 

"  You  are  right  again,"  said  Berthier,  ''but  your 


lordship  will  have  the  goodness  to  recollect  tltat 
Gerard  is  twice  as  big  and  as  strong  as  you  are." 

"  And  what  does  that  signify  ?  "  resumed  the  child, 
"am  i  not  made  of  flesh  and  bones  like  him,  and  are 
the  largest  men  anything  better  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,  my  lord,  but  you  are  still  weak, 
and  much  fatigue  might  make  you  ill." 

"  Upon  my  word  you  are  all  queer  people  ;  I  am 
weak,' — I  am  weak,  1  must  not  be  fatigued  !  I  hear 
nothing  else  all  day  long — first  my  father,  then  my 
mother, — 'but  that  is  not  so  surprising,  mammas  are 
always  frightened  about  their  children.  In  fact,  every 
one  about  me  seems  to  be  greatlv  concerned  for  my 
health.  Tfera  is  bad,  Berthier,  for  I  am  determined  to  be 
a  soldier." 

"  And  why,  my  lord?" 

"  That  I  may  one  day  become  a  great  captain." 

"  It  would  be  fitter  for  me  to  talk  of  becoming  a 
great  captain,"  said  another  boy,  who  just  then 
entered  the  armoury,  "for  whatever  you  may  do,  you 
must  be  always  illustrious." 

"  Illustrious!  even  if  I  should,  like  the  old  Duke 
de  Valapide,  pass  my  days  in  hunting  and  my 
nights  in  drinking." 

"  Gerard  is  right,  my  lord,"  replied  the  old  soldier; 
"  Are  you  not  the  second  son  of  .r.v  Lord  Henry  de 
la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  Duke  deljouillon,  and  Sovereign 
Prince  of  Sedan  ?  " 

"  Yes,  what  then  2  " 

"  And  of  Madame  Elizabeth  de  Nassau,  daughter 
of  William  I.  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange?" 

<•  Weli,  what  has  that  to  do  with,  it?" 

"  It  lias  to  do  with  it,  my  Lord  Viscount  de  Turenne, 
that  when  one  descends  from  the  ancient  and  illus- 
trious house  of  La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  whose  blood 
is  intermingled  with  that  of  kin^s,  and  who  has  given 
princesses  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe  " 

"  I  know  my  own  history  " 

"  You  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  but  to  fold 
your  arms,  or  lie  and  rest  yourself  all  day  long,  if  that 
is  your  good  pleasure;  but  as  to  becoming  a  soldier, 
believe  me,  my  Lord  Viscount,  you  are  not  strong 
enough  for  that." 

"  XKat  is  to  say,  that  you  know  nothing  at  a'l 
about  it,"  cried  the  young  Turenne,  angrily  ;  "  you 
are  an  old  dotard,  and  it  is  you,  who  have  laboured 
all  vour  life,  that  ous>ht  to  fold  vour  arms,  and  lie  and 
rest  yourself  all  day  long,  if  sue!)  is  your  good  pleasure; 
but  as  to  me,  1  mast  fight  in  the  wars;  my  brother 
will  inherit  the  sovereignty  of  Sedm,  and  I  must 
preserve  and  defend  it  for  him,  if  required.  Therefore, 
|  no  more  words;  leave  your  old  pikes,  and  come  and 
i  drill  Gerard  and  me;  we  are  vour  armv,  vou  are  our 
captain,  command  the  movemeni." 

"You  would  do  much  better,  my  lorn,"  observed  Mar- 
eeline, "  if  you  wo mkl  sit  down  here,  and  let  Berthier 
finish  his  story;  it  is  so  beautiful,  my  lord,  so  fearful !  " 

"Another  ghost-story,  I  wagei,"  said  Turenne, 
shrugging  his  shoulders  ;  "  what  nonsense!" 

"  Nonsense!"  cried  Mareeline,  making  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  "  a  condemned  soul  that  appears  every 
night  at  twelve  o'clock." 

"  In  the  castle?"  inquired  the  child. 

"No,  my  lord,  upon  the  ramparts  of  Sedan," 
replied  ISerthier. 

"  Oil !  it  is  the  stony  of  the  phantom  with  the 
fiery  lance,"  said  Gerard,  seating  himself  on  the  floor 
of  the  apartment,  and  crossing  his  legs;  "pray,  my 
lord,  ask  my  uncle  to  tell  you  that;  it  is  wonderlil, 
and,  besides,  it  is  true,  is  it  not,  uncle — you  saw  the 
phantom  ?" 
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"  You  saw  it?''  repeated  the  viscount,  drawing 
near  the  group. 

"  Not  exactly,  my  lord;  but  it  was  Peter — ■ — " 

"  Peter  who  saw  it?"  again  inquired  the  viscount. 

"  Peter  did  not  see  it  himself,  my  lord  ;  but  his 
grandfather,  who  did  not  see  it  either,  was  assured 
that  his  great-uncle  had  seen  it,  and,  what  is  more, 
had  spoken  to  it." 

"  And  from  that  time  the  phantom  has  disappeared, 
as  no  person  has  ever  seen  it  since,"  said  Turenne, 
seat'mtr  himself  on  one  of  the  velvet  cushions  that 
surrounded  the  armoury. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  it  is  seen  every  night," 
replied,  in  the  same  breath,  Berthier,  Marceline,  and 
Gerard. 

"  But  how  do  vou  know,  as  none  of  vou  have  ever 
seen  it?" 

"  None  of  us  have  seen  it,  but  we  could  see  it  if 
we  wished,"  said  Berthier,  seriously. 

"  That  is  to  say,  if  we  dared,"  added  Marceline. 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  sister,"  replied  the  ex-leaguer, 
angrily;  "  for,  if  I  have  not  gone  to  see  it,  it  was  not 
fear  that  prevented  me.  A  man  who  has  fought  in 
the  wars  of  the  league,  who  has  seen  Henri  IV.  face 
to  face,  as  I  have  .the  honour  to  see  yon,  my  lord, 
cannot  be  called  a  coward,  I  flatter  myself." 

"  But,  uncle,"  said  Gerard,  "  I  think  one  might 
look  Henri  IV.,  King  Louis  XIII.,  or  even  my  lord, 
the  Prince  of  Sedan,  in  the  face,  and  even  speak  to 
them,  yet,  for  all  that,  not  like  to  go  and  broil  one's- 
self  in  company  with  the  phantom  of  the  fiery  lance." 

"  But  what  is  this  phantom  of  the  fiery  lance?" 
demanded  the  young  viscount,  stamping  his  foot 
impatiently. 

"  You  have  undoubtedly  heard,  my  lord,  of  Tiger- 
heart,  the  miller?"  said  Berthier,  leaning  upon  his 
j  halberd. 

"  No  more  than  of  the  phantom,"  he  replied. 

"  Well,  my  lord,  this  miller  Tiger-heart,  who  lived 
a  hundred,  two  hundred, — perhaps,  as  no  one  now 
alive  knew  him,  three  hundred  years  ago,  was  a 
miller." 

"  That  is  probable  enough,"  said  young  Turenne, 
!  laughing. 

"  I  must  beg  leave  to  observe,  my  lord,"  said  Ber- 
thier, with  a  little  uneasiness  on  his  countenance, 
"  that  if  you  interrupt  me,  I  can  never  recover  the 
thread  of  my  story. 

"  Go  on,  go  on,"  said  Henry,  laughing. 
"  It  is  very  serious,  my  lord,"  said  Berthier.  with 
j     an  air  of  mortification,  "  and  you  should  not  laugh 
,     while  I  am  relating  this  story,  or  it  may  bring  some 
i     harm  upon  ourselves. 

"  Now,"  continued  Berthier,  "  it  is  a  long  time, 
a  very  long  time,  since,  under  the  reign  of  Louis  IX. 
in  1280,  the  insurgents  caused  so  much  tumult,  and 
i    the  town-bailiffs  were  so  few  in  number,  that  the 
!     Parisians,  and  at  their  instance  the  other  cities,  re- 
|     quested  leave  to  defend  themselves.    The  Trades'  or 
j     Citizens'  watch  was  then  instituted, — when  one  very 
j     cold  evening,  just  like  this,  with  two  feet  of  snow  on 
i     the  roof  of  the  castle,  in  the  streets,  and  on  the  ram- 
!     parts, — exactly  such  a  day  as  this, — the  door  of  the 
|     mill  opened,  and  a  pale  and  sickly  young  man  entered, 
j    '  Brother,'  said  he  to  the  miller,  '  it  is  my  turn  to  go 
>    to  the  ramparts  to-night;  I  feel  very  ili,  I  have  got 
the  ague,  do  me  the  kindness  to  go  in  my  place,  and 
I  will  do  the  same  for  you  another  time.' 

"  1  I  thank  you  for  the  preference,  brother,'  said 
|  Tiger-heart;  'but  though  1  am  well,  i  can  feel  the 
j    cold  as  well  as  you.' 


"  '  But,  brother,  it  will  kill  me.'  ' 
"  1  Well !  I  shall  have  the  better  inheritance  for 
that.' 

"  '  Brother,  I  ask  you  once,  twice,  will  you  do  me 
this  favour  ? ' 

"  '  Thrice  no  !  '  answered  Tiger-heart. 

"At  that  moment  the  castle  clock  struck  twelve. 
His  brother  exclaimed,  '  May  you  be  thrice  cursed, 
and  may  you  through  all  eternity  mount  that  guard 
on  every  snowy  night;  '  he  then  retired,  and  Tiger- 
heart  went  to  bed.  The  next  day  his  brother  was 
found  frozen  to  death  upon  the  ramparts,  and,  behold, 
that  night  it  was  the  miller's  turn  to  mount  guard. 

"  '  Will  you  go?"  asked  his  wile. 

"  1  Yes,  certainly,  I  will  go,'  he  answered. 

u  1  And  if  you  should  be  frozen? 

"  '  Well,  vou  would  be  a  widow.' 

"  'You  ought  to  confess,  Tiger-heart,  for  recollect 
your  brother's  threat;  you  might  die  in  a  state  of 
mortal  sin.' 

"  Tiger-heart,  who  was  an  infidel,  only  laughed  at 
these  words  of  his  wife;  he  took  his  halberd,  which 
glittered  like  gold,  and  went  to  the  ramparts.  He 
has  never  been  seen  since,  my  lord,"  added  Berthier, 
in  a  low  and  trembling  voice,  "except  on  snowy 
nights,  but  then  no  person  speaks  to  him." 

At  that  moment  the  door  of  the  armoury  creaked 
on  its  hinges,  and  a  scream  issued  from  every  mouth. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  demanded  a  young  noble- 
man,  advancing  into  the  room,  followed  by  a  numerous 
retinue. 

"  My  lord,  — my  lord — "  stammered  out  Berthier, 
bowing  r csp e c t  f u  1 1  y . 

"  It  was  Berthier  who  was  telling  us  the  story  of 
the  phantom  with  the  fiery  lance,"  answered  the 
viscount,  running  towards  the  Prince  of  Sedan,  and 
kissing  the  hand  held  out  to  him. 

"  And  you  took  me  for  the  phantom,"  said  the 
prince,  laughing.  "  That  is  good,  very  good.  Come, 
my  lords,"  added  he,  turning  to  his  suite,  "  to  horse; 
we  shall  have  fine  hunting  to-day,  let  us  not  lose 
time." 

"  My  lord  and  father,"  said  a  little  beseeching- 
voice,  behind  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  who  felt  himself 
pulled  by  the  end  of  his  cloak,  "will  you  permit  me 
to  follow  you  to  the  hunt?" 

"  You  !  "  exclaimed  the  duke,  taking  his  son  by 
one  ear,  and  presenting  him  to  the  company,  "  see 
the  audacity  of  this  child,  my  lords."  The  boy  held 
down  his  head  and  blushed. 

"  Then  at  least  order  Berthier  to  fence  with  me," 
he  muttered. 

"  What  martial  humour  has  taken  hold  of  you  to- 
day, Henry?"  replied  the  duke,  bursting  out  laugh- 
ing, "you  would  hunt,  you  would  fence;  but,  my  dear 
child,"  added  he  tenderly,  "  you  are  too  delicate  to 
be  exposed  to  the  frosty  air,  and  too  weak  for  fencing. 
What  have  you  to  oppose  to  those  objections?" 

"  But,  my  lord,"  said  Henry,  almost  in  tears,  "  if 
I  am  never  allowed  to  mount  a  house,  and  if  I  am 
always  to  be  afraid  of  the  lieat  and  the  cold,  how  can 
I  ever  become  a  great  captain  like  you?" 

"  Oh  !  you  want  to  become  a  great  captain?  "  re- 
peated one  of  the  lords  of  the  court.  "  Bravo,  nephew, 
I  will  take  care  of  that." 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  intentions,  Lord  Mau- 
rice de  Nassau,"  replied  the  Duke,  "  but  the  delicacy 
of  this  poor  child's  constitution  will  prevent  his  ever 
beino-  able  to  take  advantage  of  them;  choose  some 
other  profession,  for,  believe  me,  Henry,  a  military  life 
would  not  suit  you  ;  how  could  you,  weak  and  delicate 
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as  you  are,  bear  to  have  sometimes  nothing  but  fhe 
ground  tor  your  bed,  and  a  stone  or  a  gun-carriage 
for  a  pillow  I  Nature  never  intended  you  for  a  warrior, 
my  son,  and  you  must  be  satisfied;  go,  and  find  your 
mother,  Henry;  go  and  ask  her  to  hear  you  read  in 
her  missal.  A  fine  captain,  truly,  you  would  make  !" 
added  the  Duke,  laughing,  and  affectionately  patting 
the  pale  cheeks  of  his  little  son—"  a  captain  that  is 
afraid  of  ghosts  !" 

Henry  remained  struck  by  this  reproach.  "  Afraid 
of  ghosts!  "  said  he,  after  his  father  had  departed,  "  I 
will  soon  show  them  whether  1  am  or  not." 

"  Tell  me,  Lord  Henry,"  said  Gerard,  with  rather  a 
sarcastic  expression,  "  why  you  did  not  answer  your 
father  when  he  said  your  constitution  was  too  delicate 
for  the  military  profession, — yesterday  you  had  so  many 
fine  arguments." 

"  I  have  something  better  than  arguments  to-day," 
said  Henry,  "  I  will  give  an  unanswerable  proof." 

Chapter  II. 

The  curfew  had  long  since  sounded,  the  lords  of 
the  court  were  still  in  the  banqueting  hall,  occupied 
with  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  in  relating  anec- 
dotes of  the  day's  hunt,  as  well  as  of  their  own 
prowess  ;  the  duchess  had  retired  to  her  drawing- 
room,  where,  surrounded  by  her  ladies,  she  was  em- 
ploying herself  in  those  works  of  tapestry  which 
formed  the  amusement  of  all  noble  ladies  in  those 
days. 

"  Ivonette,"  said  the  duchess,  suddenly  breaking 
the  silence  which  had  continued  for  some  time,  "  pray 
bring  me  that  little  box  which  is  on  the  table." 

A  young  lady  rose  at  these  words,  and  having 
brought  ihe  article  requested,  the  duchess  opened  it, 
and  took  out  a  very  large  gold  watch,  curiously 
wrought,  and  which  she  hung  round  her  neck  by  a 
chain  of  the  same  material. 

"  Oh!  how  beautiful!  "  exclaimed  all  the  ladies, 
clasping  their  hands. 

"  It  is  the  fashion  at  the  French  court,"  said  the 
duchess;  "  a  new  invention,  it  is  called  a  watch  clock, 
and  I  am  assured  that  it  tells  the  hour  as  well  as  the 
great  castle  clock,  only  it  must  be  wound  up  every 
night.  It  is  very  heavy,"  she  added,  poising  it  in 
her  hand,  "  but  it  appears  they  cannot  be  made 
lighter ;  however,  it  is  pleasing  to  be  able  at  all  times 
to  tell  the  hour :  what  do  you  think  of  it,  young 
ladies?    It  is  a  present  from  the  duke." 

The  admiration  which  this  new  trinket  excited 
kept  every  tongue  enchained. 

In  the  meantime,  one  of  the  ladies,  who  had  left 
the  apartment  to  transmit  some  order  from  her  mis- 
tress, returned  with  a  pale  and  embarrassed  counte- 
nance. '•  What  is  the  matter,  Mademoiselle  de 
Gouterot?"  said  the  duchess,  fixing  her  eyes  on  that 
young  lady ;  "has  anything  happened  to  you,  or  to 
any  person  in  the  castle?  Speak,  mademoiselle,  you 
terrify  me!" 

"  Madame — madame,"  stammered  Mademoiselle 
de  Gouterot,  "  on  leaving  this  room,  I  met 
Madame  de  Vienville,  the  Viscount  de  Turenne's 
governess." 

"  Well,  go  on,"  said  the  princess,  seeing  the  hesi- 
tation of  her  lady. 

"  The  young  prince  cannot  be  found." 

"  Impossible  !"  cried  the  princess,  rushing  towards 
the  door  of  the  apartment,  "  impossible  !  Henry  is 
playing  in  some  corner  of  the  castle;  it  is  some  trick 
he  wishes  to  play  his  governess  :  but  for  pity's  sake, 
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ladies,  send  out  all  my  people,  and  let  every  place  be 
searched." 

And  as  the  princess  followed  her  ladies,  to  see  that 
her  orders  were  properly  executed,  she  encountered 
Madame  de  Vienville,  Berthier,  Marceline,  Gerard, 
and  several  other  attendants. 

"  Oh  !  madame,  pardon,  pardon,"  said  the 
governess,  throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  mis- 
tress, "  I  assure  vou  it  was  not  my  fault." 

"  I  am  willing  to  believe  it,"  said  the  princess, 
whose  uneasiness  restrained  her  auger,  "  but  what  arc 
you  all  doing  here  instead  of  searching  for  him  I 
How  long  is  it  since  you  have  seen  my  son,  madame  t 
Speak  !  You,  Berthier,  whom  he  loved  so  much,  have 
you  seen  him  lately  ?  " 

"  Alas!  madame,"  replied  the  old  soldier,  wiping 
his  eyes,  "  not  since  morning." 

"  No,"  added  Marceline,  crying  bitterly,  "  not 
since  the  story  of  the  phantom;  he  laughed,  the  poor 
child,  he  laughed." 

"  And  that  has  brought  some  misfortune  upon  him," 
added  poor  Berthier.    "Alas!  I  warned  him  of  it." 

The  steps  of  the  duke  being  heard  hastily  advan- 
cing, put  an  end  to  this  conversation,  the  duchess 
fell  into  his  arms.    "My  son  !"  the  faintly  uttered. 

"  Compose  yourself,  my  love,"  said  the  duke,  ten- 
derly ;  "  I  have  given  all  necessary  orders  ;  Henry 
cannot  be  far  off;  the  gate-keeper  of  the  castle  saw 
him  this  evening  cross  the  drawbridge." 

"Alone?"  asked  the  duchess,  scarcely  able  to 
support  herself. 

"  Alone,"  said  the  prince.  "  He  was  running;  the 
gate-keeper  wished  to  speak  to  him,  but  the  child 
made  a  sign  to  him  to  be  silent,  and  went  on  his  way." 

"  But  why  did  not  this  man  inform  us  imme- 
diately?" said  the  princess.  "  To  go  out  at  night, 
and  in  such  weather,  is  enough  to  kill  him ;  but 
where  can  he  have  gone?" 

"  That  is  what  I  am  going  to  try  and  discover,  my 
dear  Elizabeth  ;  but  I  wished  first  to  set  your  mind 
at  rest.  My  friends,  followed  by  my  people,  are 
scouring  the  town  ;  they  will  inquire  at  every  house. 
I  am  going  to  join  them,- — do  you,  my  love,  return, 
and  rely  upon  me  for  bringing  back  your  son." 

As  the  duke  was  crossing  the  drawbridge  to  rejoin 
his  friends,  whose  torches  were  visible  in  every  part 
of  the  town,  he  met  Berthier  and  Gerard.  "  Well! 
what  tidings?"  he  exclaimed. 

"  None,"  said  they,  sorrowfully.  "  We  met  the 
citizens'  watch,  and  they  had  not  seen  him." 

Without  waiting  to  answer  them,  the  prince  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  ramparts. 

The  snow  which  covered  the  ground,  besides  giving 
additional  brilliancy  to  the  light  of  the  moon,  which 
had  just  risen  over  the  town,  and  rendered  useless  ti  e 
torches  of  the  attendants,  brought  into  strong  relief  a 
range  of  cannon  which  defended  the  ramparts  of 
Sedan,  at  each  end  of  which  sentinels  were  posted. 
"  Who  goes  there?"  demanded  the  first  sentinel,  on 
perceiving  the  approach  of  the  prince. 

"  It  is  I,  your  prince,"  replied  the  Duke  de  Bouillon. 
"  Have  you  seen  my  son,  the  Viscount  Turenne?" 

"  There,  my  lord,"  replied  the  sentinel,  extending 
his  arm,  and  pointing  to  a  cannon,  on  the  frame  of 
which,  in  spite  of  cold,  in  spite  of  snow,  a  child  was 
extended ! 

"  Henry!"  said  the  prince,  moving  towards  him, 
then,  stopping,  and  making  a  sign  to  impose  silence, 
he  added,  "he  sleeps!"  But  Henry  had  heard  his 
father's  voice  ;  he  opened  his  eyes  and  raised  his  head. 
"  My  lord,"  said  he,  without  stirring  from  his  place 
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"  What  are  you  doing  there,  sir?"  said  the  duke, 
rather  sharply.  "  You  have  put  the  castle  in  an 
uproar;  your  mother  is  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  un- 
easiness, and  I  myself  "    The  emotion  of  the 

prince  prevented  his  continuing. 

Henry  rose,  and  hent  his  knee  before  the  prince. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  father,  if  I  have  caused  you 
uneasiness  ;  but  I  wished  to  convince  you  that  your 
second  son  was  not  a  little  girl  who  dreaded  the  cold, 
nor  vet  a  coward  afraid  of  a  ghost.  You  see  I  am 
not  dead  from  either  cold  or  fright." 

"  And  you  have  thus,  my  dear  nephew,  proved 
the  mistake  of  those  who  say  you  are  not  fit  for  the 
army.  As  for  me,  I  repeat,  that,  with  the  permission 
of  iiis  lordship,  my  brother-in-law,  and  of  Madame 
Elizabeth,  my  sister,  I  am  ready  to  receive  you  into 
my  company." 

il  As  a  soldier,  uncle  ?",  said  young  Turenne,  with 
enthusiasm. 

"  As  a  soldier,  nephew,"  answered  the  Prince  de 
Nassau.  "  To  know  how  to  command,  we  must  first 
learn  to  obey." 

"  Let  us  now  go,"  said  Henry,  "  to  relieve  my 
mother's  anxiety." 

The  ardour  of  the  young  Viscount  Turenne  was 
not  much  lunger  repressed.  He  was  scarcely  fourteen 
years  old  when  he  followed  his  uncle  to  the  army  in 
Holland ;  and,  having  successively  passed  through 
all  the  grades  of  a  soldier,  he  got  the  command  of  a 
company  of  infantry  under  Frederick,  the  successor 
of  Maurice  de  Nassau.  On  the  death  of  Henry  de 
la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  his  father,  the  young  Viscount 
de  Turenne  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Louis  XIII.  as 
hostage  for  the  parole  which  the  Duchess  de  Bouillon 
had  given  to  the  King  of  France,  never  to  separate 
her  interests  from  his.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  un- 
doubtedly foresaw  the  greatness  of  the  Prince  de 
Turenne.  sent  him,  in  1631,  to  Lorraine,  at  the  head 
of  a  company  under  the  orders  of  the  Marshal  of  the 
Forces:  he  there  decided  the  success  of  the  siege  of 
La  Mothe,  and  was  appointed  Adjutant-General. 

Three  years  afterwards,  he  distinguished  himself  in 
the  taking  of  the  Chateau  de  Soire,  in  Henault;  in 
1638,  betook  Brissac  ;  he  then  went  on  in  his  brilliant 
career,  adding  conquest  to  conquest ; — Cassel,  Mont- 
carlier,  where,  not  with  standing  a  severe  wound,  he 
forced  the  besieged  city  to  capitulate. 

At  Roussillon,  (which  he  had  powerfully  assisted 
in  conquering.)  he  was  made  Marshal  of  France,  in 
1644,  by  the  Queen  Hegent,  Louis  XIII.  being  dead,  i 

The  life  of  Turenne  was  one  continued  course  of 
victories  and  of  noble  actions;  having  reached  the 
height  of  glory,  the  young  King  Louis  XIV.  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal  of  the  king's  army, 
joining  to  this  new  title  the  government  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Limousin,  the  commission  of  councillor  of 
state,  and  the  place  of  colonel-commandant  of  light 
cavalry. 

After  the  peace  which  was  concluded  in  1668, 
Turenne  rested  from  his  labours,  but  this  repose  was 
not  of  long  continuance;  the  invasion  of  Holland 
being  declared  in  1672,  he  again  appeared  at  the 
head  of  his  army.  It  was  near  the  village  of  Salbach 
in  1675,  a  decisive  affair  was  to  have  taken  place; 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna  had  opposed  to  Turenne  the 
celebrated  Montecuculli.  Europe  awaited  in  suspense 
the  issue  of  this  struggle  ;  an  unforeseen  event  de- 
cided it. 

On  Saturday  the  27th  July,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  Viscount  Turenne,  then  sixty-four  years  of 
age,  prepared  to  inspect  a  site  chosen  for  the  erection 


of  a  battery,  as  he  expected  to  give  battle  the  next 
day.  Previous  to  mounting  his  horse  he  ordered  his 
chaplain  to  be  informed  that  he 'would  receive  the 
communion  before  the  action  ;  he  then  rode  off, 
followed  by  a  numerous  staff.  When  arrived  within 
about  thirty  yards  of  the  battery  ground,  which  was  on 
a  height,  his*  nephew,  young  I)T4beuf,  annoyed  him 
by  letting  his  horse  wheel  about  quite  close  to  him. 
"  You  do  nothing  but  turn  your  horse  about  me, 
nephew,"  said  he,  "  stay  w here  you  are;  you  will 
point  me  out  to  the  enemy  ;"  and  ordering  several  of 
his  attendants  to  wait  for  him,  he  advanced  alone 
towards  the  camp.  "  They  are  firing  from  the  side  to 
which  you  are  going,  Sir,"  said  Hamilton,  following 
him,  "  come  this  way." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Turenne,  laughing,  "  I 
should  not  at  all  like  to  be  killed  to-day." 

But  Heaven  had  decided  otherwise;  scarcely  had 
he  turned  his  horse  when  Monsieur  de  Saint  Hilaire 
advanced  towards  him,  hat  in  hand.  "  Sir,"  said  he, 
"  will  you  look  at  that  battery  which  I  have  just 
placed  there?"  Scarcely  had  Saint  Hilaire  pronounced 
these  words  when  a  cannon-bail  struck  off  the  arm 
which  held  his  hat.  The  pain  did  not  prevent  this 
officer  from  looking  towards  his  general; — he  saw  him 
no  more,  but  he  perceived  a  horse  at  full  speed, 
dragging  after  him  a  bleeding  and  shapeless  corpse. 

The  great  Turenne  was  dead.  Never  was  a  death 
more  felt  in  France:  all  ranks  of  society  wept  and 
mourned  for  him.  Honours  were  paid  him  that 
had  never  before  been  awarded  to  any  one  except  to 
the  Constable  Duguesclin  :  his  remains  were  laid  in 
the  king's  vault  of  Saint  Denis. 


EXTERNAL  CAPILLARY  ACTION  IN  PLANTS. 

Probably  there  are  many  lovers  of  flowers  who, 
like  ourselves,  have  been  puzzled  and  annoyed  by  the 
constant  appearance  of  water  upon  the  table  or  stand 
upon  which  the  favourite  bouquet  is  placed  ;  perhaps 
the  servant  has  been  blamed  for  her  heedlessness  in 
spilling  the  water,  which  has  been  again  replenished, 
and  aarain  the  same  thing  has  unaccountably  occurred. 
Or,  perhaps,  some  younger  hands  have  been  accused 
of  upsetting  the  dish  or  vase;  some  little  shoulder 
must  have  carelessly  pushed  the  stand  and  spilled  the 
water.    Vociferations  of  innocence  are  of  no  avail; 
there  is  the  water  morning  after  morning — it  could 
not  have  been  spilled  without  hands,  and  the  non-dis- 
covery of  the  culprit  only  causes  the  blame  to  be 
divided  among  the  suspected  persons.    For  years 
were  we  thus  puzzled ;    we  left  off  blaming  and 
complaining,  but  patiently  wiped  up  the  water  and 
said  no  more  about  the  matter.    A  few  years  since, 
the  arrangement  of  our  table  bouquet  became,  through 
certain  circumstances,  a  matter  of  mental  occupation, 
and  we  learned  in  a  few  days  the  cause  of  the  un- 
tidiness which  had  so  long  distressed  us.    We  found 
that  certain  flowers  seemed  to  imbibe  the  water 
merely  to  torment  us  by  pouring  it  forth  again  upon 
the  table,  which  in  an  hour  after  we  had  arranged 
our  bouquet  was  perfectly  sodden  in  some  spots, 
though  we  well  knew  that  neither  young  hands  nor  a 
careless  servant  had  approached  it.    We  watched  our 
tender  enemies  carefully,  and  at  length  learned  which 
flowers  must  be  discarded.    The  sweet-william  was 
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j     the  first  of  these,  and  we  did  not  much  regret  it,  for, 
though  very  beautiful  when  closely  examined,  it  is  too 
'     stiff  and  formal  for  a  bouquet.     The  water  almost 
poured  from  its  leaves  and  flowers,  especially  from 
\     the  former,  for  the  first  two  or  three  hours  after  it 
i     had  been  placed  in  water.     Other  flowers  which  had 
|     this  habit  in  a  great  degree  were  the  large  garden 
antirrhinum  and  the  heliotrope.     But  the  strongest 
!    instance  of  all  was  the  violet. 

i        One   of  the  great  pleasures   of  the    spring  is 
I     violet-hunting  ;    and  many   are    the  lamentations 
uttered  every  year  over  banks  new  made,  hedges 
replanted,   and   ditches  drained;    indeed,  we  fear 
there  will  be  no  wild  violets  left  for  our  great- 
grandchildren.    But  will  not  English  Botany  be 
then  a  forgotten,  or   at  least  a  defunct,  science? 
The  railroad  is  cutting  up  all  bye-places  and  snug 
nooks,  careless  of  the  rare  plants  which  it  disturbs; 
and  even  if  some  loving  hand  find  a  fresh  locality  for 
its  treasures,  it  is  very  uncertain  whether  they  will 
'     thrive  in  their  new  home.    A  lamentation  has  just 
j     been  made  to  us,  that  the  most  prolific  station  men- 
tioned by  Hooker  for  the  Teucrium  Chamtedrys  is 
entirely  broken  up,  and  what  is  to  be  done?  The 
plant  will  thrive  only  on  old  walls,  and  people  will 
renew  and  build  up  these  places;  everything  is  new 
!     now  in  these  days  of  improvement ;  and  if  we  plant 
'     a  root  in  a  proper  situation,  it  will  soon  be  lost  again. 

We  must  take  it  to  a  ruined  church  we  sometimes 
!     visit,  which  is  now  roofless,  steepleless,  and  surrounded 
by  corn  stacks  ;  the  only  tomb-stone  which  is  left 
|     bearing  indisputable  marks  of  having  been  used  as 
:     a  spot  convenient  for  a  bird-trap.    And  this  stone 
two  hundred  years  since  was  placed  over  the  remains 
of  a  "  Citizen  of  London,"  a  member  of  the  Stationers' 
|     Company,  and  the  eldest  son  of  a  knight,  who  resided 
;     at   the  noble   old  hall  close  by,  whose  venerable 
j    avenue,  twisted  chimneys,  and  ornamented  gables, 
still  testify  the  taste  of  its  former  owner;  while  the 
long  and  lofty  barn,  with  its  loop-hole  windows  and 
flint  walls,  gives  us  reason  to  think  that  the  whole 
domain  was  anciently  connected  with  the  monastic 
'     appearances,  the  antique  summer-house,  and  the  still 
|     famed  well  of  St.  Wolfs  tan  which  we  find  just  across 
the  river;  that  river  the  "glorious"  pike  of  which 
have  afforded  us  so  much  amusement  in  catching. 
We  may  have  more  to  say  of  the  ruined  church  when 
;     we  have  planted  our  Germander,  and  caught  our  pike 
■     this  year.    But  thus  are  our  English  plants  lost. 
\     Now  to  return  to  our  bouquet. 

In  one  of  our  spring  walks  we  gathered  our  little 
basket  half  full  of  violets,  and  having  carefully  pulled 
off  every  flower  before  we  planted  the  roots,  we 
arranged  them  in  a  couple  of  wine-glasses,  without 
I     any  leaves,  or  any  other  flowers.    In  half  an  hour 
the  glasses  stood  in  water.    We  had  the  spot  wiped 
ij    dry,  but  again  it  became  wet;  and  thus  till  the  water 
j     stood  but  just  high  enough  in  the  glasses  to  touch  the 
!     stalks.   This  very  striking  occurrence  led  us  to  watch 
our  bouquet  through  the  summer,  and  we  found  many 
;     flowers  which  caused  the  same  untidiness;  but  we 
\     might  probably  have  forgotten  all  about  it  till  next 
spring,  as  we  have  forgotten  many  of  the  flowers,  hsd 
•     not  we  accidentally  met  with  something  like  a  solution 
of  the  enigma  in  our  searchings  after  botanical 
scraps. 

In  the  Reports  published  by  the  Ray  Society  this 
year  is  the  notice  of  an  <;  Essay  on  the  Capillary 
j     Activity  of  the  External  Integument  of  certain  plants." 
From  this  we  will  make  an  extract,  which  will  be 
understood  by  our  botanical  readers,  and  can  be  easily 


explained  to  those  who  have  not  studied  this  inter- 
esting science:  we  simplify  some  of  the  terms. 

41  The  property  consists  in  this,  that  certain  plants, 
by  means  of  their  external  envelope,  draw  up  the 
surrounding  water  on  the  surface  of  the  stem,  and 
distribute  it  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  the  petioles 
(leaf-stalks)  and  leaves,  from  the  ends  of  which  the 
accumulated  fluid  falls  drop  by  drop.  A  stalk  of 
Uriica  dioica  (great  nettle)  was  cut  off  smoothly, 
above  and  below,  leaving  only  two  leaves  on  the 
separated  portion ;  this  was  placed  in  water  so  that 
the  petioles  formed  an  angle  of  30°  to  4  0°  with  the 
surface  of  the  water,  whilst  the  stem  itself  was  at 
right  angles.  The  water  passed  upwards  in  the 
grooves  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  petioles,  followed 
the  ribs  of  the  leaves,  and  then  dropped  from  the 
points  of  the  leaves.  In  the  Urtica  vrens  (small 
nettle)  the  process  was  not  so  successful;  the  water 
expanded  over  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  there 
disappeared  without  dropping.  A  still  greater  capil- 
lary action  was  observed  in  Ballota  nigra  (black  bore- 
hound),  in  which  the  water  not  only  passed  upwards 
in  the  footstalk  and  the  leaf,  but  also  in  the  grooves 
of  the  stem  itself;  but  both  Urtica  and  Ballota  were 
exceeded  in  capillary  activity  by  a  syngenesious 
plant,  which  the  author  look  to  be  Ageratum  caru- 
leum  (of  our  gardens)  both  in  rapidity  of  transmission, 
and  in  the  amount  of  the  ascending  fluid.  Physulis 
alke/cengi  (winter  cherry)  also  exhibited  the  same 
capillary  power,  but  for  a  short  time  only.  Chiropo- 
diumvulgare  (wild  basil)  and  Beionica  sfjicta  (not  an 
English  plant)  exhibited  a  feeble  capillarity,  as  did 
Galeabdolon  and  Galcopsis." 

The  author  accounts  for  this  phenomenon  by  saying 
that  as  the  hairs  on  the  stems  and  leafstalks  of  these 
plants  are  thickly  set  and  curve  towards  each  other, 
they  form  narrow  tubes,  as  it  were,  through  which  the 
water  is  drawn  up  and  transmitted  to  the  leaves, 
when,  as  we  have  seen,  it  flows  along  the  grooves  of 
the  ribs  to  the  end.  A  reason  is  assigned  for  the 
cessation  of  the  dropping  in  the  swelling  of  the  vessels 
of  the  stem  and  petiole,  by  which  the  hairs  are  forced 
farther  from  each  other,  and  the  power  of  capillary 
conveyance  of  the  water  is  lost. 

Some  curious  remarks  are  also  given  upon  the 
dropping  from  the  ends  of  the  leaves  of  that  noble 
plant,  Calla  Etliiopica ;  observation  has  shown  that 
'Might  has  no  perceptible  influence  on  this  dropping 
from  the  leaves;  that  the  excretion  was  feeblest  in 
the  morning ;  increased  towards  noon ;  was  most 
copious  in  the  afternoon  from  two  to  five  p.m.,  and 
declined  again  during  the  night.  The  dropping  seems 
to  arise  from  an  excess  of  moisture  beyond  that 
which  is  requisite  for  the  nourishment  of  the  plant; 
and  it  ceases  with  the  development  of  the  spathe 
and  organs  of  reproduction.  The  necessity  of  the 
plant  for  water  was  greatest  during  the  night,  but 
especially  on  the  development  of  the  spathe." 

A  secretion  of  watery  fluid  likewise  takes  place  in 
Canna  (Indian  shot);  not  from  the  points  of  the 
leaves  as  in  Calla,  but  from  the  ends  of  the  parallel 
ribs  which  terminate  at  the  margin  of  the  leaf;  and 
generally  more  from  those  that  are  nearer  to  the  end 
of  the  leaf,  than  from  those  which  are  situated  nearer 
to  its  base.  From  these  terminations,  towards  evening 
and  at  night,  imperceptibly  exudes  a  clear  watery 
fluid,  which  collects  in  drops,  sometimes,  but  rarely, 
in  as  large  a  quantity  as  from  the  Calla.  This  ex- 
cretion does  not  seem  affected  by  temperature;  it  is 
promoted  by  the  growth  of  the  leaves,  but  ceases 
when  the  plant  puts  forth  stalks  and  flowers. 
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We  must  observe  that  both  these  are  water  plant?,  i 
and  it  does  not  appear  at  all  probable  that  an  appa- 
ratus should  be  provided  merely  to  imbibe  and  give 
forth  again  more  fluid  than  is  required  for  nourish- 
ment; this  is  not  accordant  with  the  economy  of  j 
nature,  where  nothing  is  wasted.     The  fluid  thus  ! 
expelled  may  be  those  parts  of  the  water  which  are 
not  necessary  to  the  nourishment  of  the  leaves,  and 
therefore  thrown  off  alter  a  kind  of  digestive  process 
has  been  undergone:    while  the  cessation  of  the 
excretion,  as  soon  as  the  plant  puts  forth  flowers, 
shows  that  it  is  in  some  manner  necessary  to  fructifi- 
cation-.   The  food  which  a  plant  receives  probably 
undergoes  some  kind  of  decomposition  in  its  passage 
through  the  stem;  but  it  is  principally  in  the  leaves 
that  it  is  altered;  and  the  fluid  of  which  we  are 
speaking  may  belong  to  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
petals,  or  to  other  parts  of  the  perfect  plant,  for  which 
it  is  not  at  present  required.  But  although  we  cannot 
exactly  decide  this,  we  may  be  certain  that  it  is 
neither  accidental  nor  useless.    The  Nepenthes  dis- 
tillatoria  is  well  known  for  its  abundant  secretion  of 
fluid;  the  flower  is  colourless;  and  the  leaves  are 
generally  half  filled  with  water.    All  fluids  it)  a  plant 
have  motion,  and  their  constant  perspiration  proves 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  sap  circulates;  if  a  glass 
be  placed  under  a  young  vine  leaf,  in  a  hot  day,  it 
will  soon  be  covered  with  dew,  which  in  less  than  an 
hour  will  run  down  in  streams.    Evergreens  perspire 
less  than  deciduous  or  herbaceous  plants,  partly 
because  their  outer  skin  is  comparatively  thick  and 
hard.    Some  curious  experiments  have  shown  the 
circulation  of  the  fluids  in  plants  and  flowers;  we 
have  been  much  interested  in  watching  violets  in  a 
glass  of  ammonia  and  water;  they  become  almost 
green.     White  roses  have  been  coloured  with  red 
veins,  while  other  flowers  entirely  refused  to  imbibe 
the  colouring  matter.     To  the  circulation  of  the  sap 
are  also  to  be  attributed  the  instances,  of  which  we  so 
frequently  read,  of  foreign  substances  being  found  in 
trees,  and  even  in  vegetables. 

As  respects  the  capillary  attraction  which  takes 
place  with  cut  flowers,  the  hairs  upon  the  stems  and 
stipules  of  plants  are  doubtless  of  some  use;  they 
may  be  a  protection  against  heat  and  cold,  or  against 
the  attacks  of  insects;  besides  which,  they  often 
contain  the  odoriferous  oil  peculiar  to  the  plant. 
Their  capillary  action  is  merely  the  effect  of  a  known 
law,  under  circumstances  not  natural  to  them.  The 
flowers  in  which  we  observed  this  action  the  most 
copiously  are  those  which  grow  in  a  cluster,  each 
floret  having  a  separate  calyx,  probably  as  hairy  as 
the  petioles  and  stipules,  therefore  conveying  water 
in  the  same  manner.  In  the  case  of  the  violets  there 
might  be  accessory  circumstances.  No  doubt  the 
action  took  place  in  the  calyx,  as,  many  of  the  stalks 
being  extremely  short,  the  glasses  were  filled  with 
water  to  the  brim.  Besides  this,  the  stalks  themselves 
would  act  by  capillary  attraction,  and  raise  the  water 
to  the  edge  of  the  glass,  as  may  be  seen  by  floating  a 
teaspoon  in  a  cup  of  tea;  and  still  more  plainly  in  a 
coloured  glass  of  flowers,  where  each  stalk  raises  the 
water  between  itself  and  the  side  of  the  vase  to  a 
higher  level  than  it  stands  at  in  the  centre. 

We  recommend  our  young  admirers  of  flowers  to 
study  them,  not  in  the  greenhouse  and  the  garden, 
but  in  their  native  homes,  the  fields  and  woods, 
assuring  those  who  do  so  that  the  study  of  botany- 
well  repays  the  trouble  it  costs.  F.  C.  B. 


LUCENTIO  AND  BIAKCA. 

Bian.    Where  left  we  last  ] 
hue  Here,  Madam :  — 

Hac  ibat  Simoisj  hie  est  Sigeia  tellui  ; 
Hie  steterat  Priami  regia  celsa  senis. 
Bian.    Construe  them. 

Luc.  Hac  ibat,  as  I  told  you  before, — SimoHs,  I  am 
Lucentio, — hie  est,  son  unto  Yincentio,  of  Pisa, — Sigeia 
tellies,  disguised  thus  to  get  your  love ;— Hie  steterat, 
and  that  Lucentio  that  conies  a  wooing, — Priami,  is 
my  man  Tranio,— -regia,  bearing  my  port, — celsa  senis, 
that  we  might  beguile  the  old  pantaloon. —  Tmhing  of 
the  Shrew,  Act  iii.  Scene  1. 

— o — 
THE  MAIDEN  AUNT. — No.  V.; 

EDITH  KINNAIKI).  — PART  III.  CHAPTER  V. 

As  they  walked  home  Edith  began  to  express  her 
warm  admiration  of  Alice  Brown's  unobtrusive  good- 
ness. "There  is  to  me  a  charm  about  her  which  I 
cannot  define,"  said  she  ;  "  plain  and  shy  as  she  is, 
without  brilliancy,  without  striking  talent  of  any  sort, 
without  captivation  of  manner,  she  wins  upon  my 
affection  I  don't  know  how  !  It  is  quite  against  all  my 
theories;  I  never  fancied  that  mere  goodness  was 
necessarily  loveable,  though,  of  course,  it  must  always 
be  respectable — yet  I  don't  know  what  there  is  in  Alice 
that  is  attractive,  unless  it  be  her  goodness.  I  think, 
Amv,  her  character  is  like  one  of  the  figures  on  old 
stained  glass—  strange  and  stiff,  and  violating  perhaps 
all  the  rules  of  art,  but  impressing  you  at  once  with 
the  idea  of  an  unearthly  beauty  such  as  none  of  those 
rules  could  have  produced."  She  paused,  but  Mrs. 
Dalton  made  no  answer. 

"  You  don't  like  her !"  exclaimed  Edith,  with  an  air 
of  disappointment. 

"Oh  yes!"  replied  her  friend,  hurriedly,  and  in  a  low 
faltering  voice  ;  the  next  moment  she  withdrew  her 
arm  from  the  clasp  of  the  wondering  Edith,  put  her 
hands  before  her  face,  and  began  to  weep  bitterly.  Edith 
was  greatly  shocked,  she  did  not  like  to  inquire  the 
reason  of  a  grief  so  unexpected  and  so  overpowering, 
but  walked  on  in  sympathizing  silence.  Amy's  usual 
self-command  seemed  to  have  completely  deserted 
her;  her  tears  flowed  fast  and  long  without  restraint. 
At  length  she  snatched  her  handkerchief  from  her 
eyes  with  a  gesture  of  impatience  and  began  to  pluck 
the  clematis  from  the  hedges  beside  which  they  were 
walking.  "  It  is  very  graceful,  is  it  not?"  said  she, 
with  assumed  levity  holding  up  a  branch  and  twisting 
it  into  a  garland;  "  it  would  make  a  lovely  wreath  for 
the  hair,  I  think  it  would  suit  you  exactly.  Do  take 
off  your  bonnet,  Edith,  and  let  me  try — I  like  to 
exercise  my  genius  upon  your  toilette, — you  do  me 
such  credit." 

Her  hand  was  upon  Edith's  bonnet-strings  as  she 
spoke,  but  she  was  not  suffered  to  execute  her  scheme, 
"  My  dear  Amy,  everybody  would  think  we  were 
mad.    Wait  till  we  are  at  home." 

"At  home! — oh,  true,  we  are  not  at  home  yet," 
repeated  Amy,  looking  around  her  as  if  she  had  only 
just  noticed  the  circumstance  ;  "  we  shall  be  at  home 
when  we  are  at  Beechwood.     It  will  be  wiser  to  wait 
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certainly — move  in  accordance  with  etiquette,  and 
sins  against  etiquette,  you  know,  are  unpardonable, 
especially  in  women.  We  may  break  the  laws  of  God 
as  often  as  we  please,  and  we  may  evade  the  laws  of 
man,  provided  we  do  it  cunningly,  without  fear  of 
losing  caste;  but  tbe  laws  of  society  are  sacred,  and 
the  woman  who  neglects  them  is  sentenced  ere  the 
crime  be  consummated.    What  a  nice  thing  it  is  to 
have  a  number  of  pretty  little  conventional  channels 
j     for  the  feelings,  where  they  may  play  about  safely  and 
do  nobody  any  harm — only  it's  a  pity  they  are  so 
j     shallow — it's  bad  policy,  you  see,  for  a  strong  current 
!     sweeps  them  all  away  in  an  instant.     Did  you  think 
I  was  crying  just  now  ?" 

Edith's  distressed  silence  answered  for  her. 
"Oh,  don't  deny  it,"  pursued  Amy,  in  the  same  tone; 
"  I  am  sure  you  did,  you  looked  so  frightened.  My 
dear  child,  I  was  only  tricking  you.  What  should  I 
find  to  cry  about,  unless  I  were  like  a  baby  and  cried 
for  the  moon?  I  have  everything  in  the  world  to 
make  me  happy — plenty  of  money,  perfect  liberty, 
enough  admiration  to  keep  me  always  in  good  humour, 
a  happy  home — no,  a  comfortable  home,  that's  the 
word — a  comfortable  home  and  a  good  husband:  the 
last  are  the  two  grand  essentials,  don't  you  think  so, 
Edith  ?" 

"  How  lovely  Beechwood  is  looking !  "  returned 
Edith,  who  was  painfully  embarrassed,  and  knew  not 
what  to  say.     They  were  just  passing  the  park  gate. 

"  Yes,  beautiful !  "  cried  Amy,  stopping  short,  and 
looking  up  at  the  cool  dark  blue  sky  through  the 
crevices  in  the  golden  foliage.  "Look  there!"  she 
added,  "  there  is  a  new  kind  of  garden  roller  which 
Mr.  Dalton  invented  ;  it  took  him  a  whole  vacation 
to  bring  it  to  perfection ;  and  he  was  so  much  inter- 
ested in  it,  that  he  used  to  lie  awake  at  nights,  and 
mutter  dark  sentences  concerning  it  when  he  dropped 
asleep.  Presently  he  will  take  out  a  patent  for  it, 
!  and  be  henceforth  known  as  the  inventor  of  the 
j  improved  garden  roller  —  he  will  rank  among  the 
!  master-spirits  of  the  age  and  the  benefactors  of  pos- 
I  terity.  Is  it  not  a  proud  distinction  for  me  to  shine 
|     in  the  reflection  of  such  alight?" 

"Amy  !  Amy  !"  exclaimed  Edith,  in  a  supplicating 
voice,  "forgive  me,  but  indeed  this  is  not  right — it 
makes  me  unhappy  to  listen  to  you." 

"  Nay  but,  Edith,"  persisted  Mis.  Dalton,  "  this  is 
not  fair,  I  am  naturally  ambitious,  and  I  am  trying  to 
J     induce  my  ambition  to  feed  upon  the  only  kind  of 
nourishment  it  can  get.  Fame  is  fame,  you  know,  and 
j     the  source  from  which  it  springs  can  be  of  very  little 
j     consequence.    Nothing  is  valuable  in  itself;  it  is  only 
as  we  choose  to  think  highly  or  lowly  of  it  that  it  rist»s 
or  falls.    I  don't  see  why  Mr.  Dalton's  new  roller 
should  not  be  as  grand  a  creation  to  him  as  Lichfield 
Cathedral  was  to  the  architect  who  imagined  i!\  And 
|     if  to  him,  of  course  to  me — that  follows,  you  know, 
i     Quand  on  ria  pas  ce  qu'on  alme,  il  faut  aimer  ce 
quon  a, — that  is  true  philosophy." 

"And  like  all  philosophy,"  said  Edith,  making 
a  strong  effort  to  change  the  subject,  "it  is  very  well 
I     to  talk  about,  and  quite  impossible  to  do.  Mr. 


Thornton  would  laugh  at  me  for  the  elegant  phrase- 
ology in  which  I  am  clothing  my  ideas;  would  he  not? 
By  the  bye,  how  kind  it  was  of  him  to  remember  poor 
Alice  Brown !  I  should  not  have  expected  it  of  him  ; 
it  was  a  quiet,  unpretending  little  piece  of  benevolence 
which  I  should  have  thought  his  far-gazing  eyes 
likely  to  overlook." 

"Ah,  you  don't  do  him  justice,"  replied  Mrs.  Dalton; 
"  he  has  an  excellent  heart." 

"But  an  excellent  heart  does  not  always  teach  one 
to  do  right,"  observed  Edith.  Mrs.  Dalton  was  silent 
and  seemed  scarcely  to  hear  the  remark.  Edith  went 
on  talking,  almost  breathlessly,  to  prevent  the  renewal 
of  a  train  of  thought  which  had  been  so  unspeakably 
painful  to  her.  "  Ah  !  see  how  the  Russian  violets 
have  come  into  bloom — what  an  abundance  !  the 
ground  is  quite  purple — let  me  get  you  a  bouquet." 
She  kneeled  down  to  gather  the  flowers.  "  Don't  pick 
them  !"  said  Amy,  "  I  hate  the  scent  of  violets  !  " 

Edith  looked  up  in  her  face  inquiringly.  "  I  hate 
flowers  ! "  continued  Amy,  with  vehemence.  "  What 
have  I  to  do  with  quiet,  simple  pleasures  and  sweet 
natural  beauties? — I  have  poisoned  them  all!  I  have 
never  gathered  a  violet  since  I  was  eighteen — and 
then  "  tears  again  interrupted  her  words. 

Edith  rose,  threw  her  arms  around  her,  and  tried 
to  soothe  her  by  caresses  and  words  of  endearment. 
If  the  presence  and  the  voice  of  Love  cannot  soothe 
grief,  it  is  indeed  irremediable  ;  and  that  Love  is 
wisest  which  at  such  bitter  seasons  seeks  rather  to 
express  its  sympathy  than  to  contend  against  the 
sorrow  of  the  mourner.  Mrs.  Dalton  repulsed  Edith, 
but  gently,  and  without  any  effort  to  disguise  her 
emotion.  "  Leave  me,  dear  Edith,"  said  she;  "  'tis 
of  no  use.  There,  leave  me — I  am  as  weak  as  a  child. 
Twelve  years  ago,"  she  added,  clasping  Edith's  hand 
between  her  own  and  speaking  in  a  stifled  but  quite 
articulate  voice,  "I  was  engaged  to  that  man  whom 
you  have  seen  this  morning,  and  I  gave  him  up 
because  he  would  not  give  up  his  duty  for  my  love. 
So  he  left  England — and  I — married.  And  we  have 
never  met  since.  Now  go — and  forget  all  this — and 
ask  me  no  more  questions — I  shall  be  just  as  usual 
this  evening." 

And  Edith  obeyed,  and  left  her,  with  a  warm  em- 
brace but  without  a  word,  and  in  the  evening  she  was 
just  as  usual — a  little  flushed  perhaps,  and  rather 
more  vivacious  in  her  conversation  than  was  her  habit 
when  at  home,  but  perfectly  composed,  and  full  of 
badinage  with  Mr.  Thornton.  She  declined  singing, 
but  that  was  no  uncommon  whim,  and  she  broke  up 
the  party  early,  but  then  she  was  tired  with  her  long 
walk.  She  did  not  come  into  Edith's  room,  but 
pressed  her  hand  on  the  stairs  and  wished  her  good- 
night, and  the  next  morning  the  unwonted  colour  and 
the  slight  restlessness  were  gone,  and  even  her  friend's 
eyes  could  discover  no  traces  of  the  terrible  emotion 
of  the  previous  day.  Truly,  in  one  sense,  Ave  all  of 
us  walk  through  life  like  the  pilgrim  child  in  the 
German  picture;  we  know  not  what  fearful  abysses 
are  hidden  from  us  by  the  fruits  and  flowers  which 
grow  around  our  path. 
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At   breakfast,  on  the  third  morning  after  Mr. 
Thornton's  arrival,  two  letters  were  placed  in  Edith's 
hands,  and  it  was  with  a  fluttering  heart  that  she 
examined  the  handwriting  on  the  envelopes.  One  was 
from  Aunt  Peggy;  the  other  from  Frank.   She  opened 
Aunt  Peggy's  first,  and  read  a  most  cordial  and 
affectionate  acquiescence  in  her  proposal.    Miss  Forde 
welcomed  with  delight  the  idea  of  again  receiving 
Edith  as  an  inmate,  delicately  abstained  from  any 
allusion    to   her  peculiar  circumstances  beyond  a 
strong  expression  of  sympathy  and  interest,  and 
added  the  information  that  Enmore  Hall  was  again 
vacant,  and  that  Edith's  letter  had  decided  her  upon 
engaging  it  for  the  winter,  instead  of  occupying  the 
small  cottage  in  its  neighbourhood  where  she  had  been 
passing  the  last  few  months  and  at  which  Edith  had 
addressed  her.     She  needed  no  further  notice,  but 
would  be  ready  to  receive  her  beloved  guest  at  any 
day  and  hour  after  the  date  of  her  present  note.  Why 
did  tear  after  tear  drop  slowly  from  Edith's  eyes  as 
she  ended  the  perusal  of  words  so  kind  and  con- 
j     solatory?  Was  it  that  she  shrank  from  again  seeing  a 
|     place  where  so  many  happy  hours  had  furnished  so 
I     many  bitter  recollections?   not  exactly;    that  soft 
memorial  sorrow  does  not  excite  the  imagination  and 
so  come  upon  us  by  anticipation.    A  thrill  passes 
over  us,  it  is  true,  whensoever  we  read  the  name  of  a 
j     place  where  we  have  once  been  happy,  but  it  is  the 
privilege  of  a  tranquil  state  of  melancholy  to  people 
the  mind  with  quiet  visions  of  the  past,  and  to 
embody,  as  it  were,  and  localise  the  picture  by  par- 
ticular features  of  landscape  or  even   forms  and 
dispositions  of  furniture — the  new  bitterness  of  an 
unmellowed  grief  leaves  no  leisure,  no  power  for  such 
i     embellishments  of  sorrow.    Those  who  voluntarily 
dwell  upon  unhappy  thoughts  have  either  become 
callous,  or  were  never  r.live  to  their  acutest  pain- 
fulness.      They  know  not  the  sensation  of  utter 
powerlessness  which  has  no  alternative  but  escape  or 
prostration — the  cowardice  of  a  bleeding  and  un- 
defended heart.    Every  tree  or  stone  that  we  see  has 
perhaps  the  power  of  calling  up  a  phantom  from  the 
accusing  past ;  but  we  do  not  think  of  the  trees  or 
stones  till  we  see  them — we  are  too  much  occupied 
by  the  unwilling  contemplation  of  the  shapes  which 
are  ever  present  before  us,  whether  with  or  without 
them.    So  Edith  did  not  weep  at  the  thought  of  once 
more  becoming  an  inmate  of  Enmore  Hall,  much  and 
long  as  she  wept  afterwards  at  the  eloquent  memorials 
of  the  place  when  she  was  actually  its  inmate.  She 
wept,  because  in  that  kind  letter  she  had  received  the 
fullest  consolation  which  her  grief  wa3  capable  of 
receiving,  and  because  she  felt  its  utter  impotence  to 
soften  that  grief;  because  the  thought  passed  slowly 
through  her  heart,  "  Now  everything  has  been  done 
that  can  be  done,  and  vou  are  still  desolate." 

She  broke  the  seal  of  Frank's  letter  somewhat 
listlessly ;  she  had  written  to  him  once  since  her 
illness,  but  had  not  yet  received  an  answer.  They 
had  parted  just  before  she  left  Selcombe  Park  ;  she 
had  then  been  convalescent  for  some  days,  but  had 
carefully  avoided  all  private  conversation  with  him, 


so  that  she  actually  did  not  know  what  viewr  he  took 
of  her  position.  He  had  been  satisfied  with  the 
proofs  of  returning  health  which  he  saw  in  her,  and 
with  the  knowledge  that  she  was  going  to  stay  with  a 
friend  so  congenial  to  herself  (though  not  to  him)  as 
Mrs.  Dalton ;  and  he  had  treated  her  with  that 
careful  and  considerate  tenderness  which  bodily  ail- 
ments seldom  fail  to  win  from  those  who  love  us. 
The  sickly  and  drooping  soul  is  generally  left  to 
shift  for  itself,  or  shaken  and  scolded  into  a  healthier 
state,  if  so  be.  Why  can  we  not  bestow  upon  it 
the  same  delicate  handling  that  we  should  readily 
award  to  the  broken  or  injured  limb?  Is  it  a  thing  of 
stronger  and  more  intelligible  constitution — or  of  less 
consequence  ?    Thus  did  Frank  write  : — 

"  My  dearest  Edith, 

"  I  was  delighted  to  receive  such  an  im- 
proved account  of  you.  I  thought,  when  I  saw  you  last, 
that  you  were  just  in  the  state  for  change  of  air  to  do 
wonders. — [Edith  paused  here,  and  reflected  a  little 
on  the  wonderful  potency  of  change  of  air,  ere 
she  proceeded.] — I  hope  you  take  immense  care  of 
yourself  as  the  winter  comes  on ;  we  have  had  cold 
winds  lately,  and  I  thought  of  you  a  thousand  times. 

"  You  are  very  reserved  with  me,  and  unnecessarily 
so,  for  I  know  all  about  it.  Surely,  my  darling  sister, 
you  must  be  aware  that  I  should  never  seriously 
oppose  any  step  in  which  your  happiness  was  con- 
cerned. I  have  my  opinions — fancies,  if  you  please — 
and  I  have  had  my  wishes,  but  no  one  of  them,  nor  all 
of  them  put  together,  could  ever  be  entertained  by  me 
for  a  moment  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interfere  with 
your  happiness.  Having  thus  broken  the  ice,  you 
won't  be  surprised  at  my  mentioning  Mr.  Thornton, 
and  I  shall  go  at  once  to  the  point  and  wish  you  all 
possible  joy.  I  believe  him  to  be  an  excellent  fellow  ; 
and  though  I  know  but  little  of  him,  I  have  no  doubt 
we  shall  soon  be  better  acquainted;  I  would  commission 
you  to  give  him  my  warmest  congratulations,  but  I 
suppose  that  would  not  exactly  do.  Write  to  me 
openly,  and  don't  let  there  be  any  more  concealments 
between  us.  Had  I  known  how  it  really  was,  I  would 
never  have  annoyed  you  for  a  moment.  I  am  most 
anxious  to  hear  from  you ;  and  I  hope  now  you  will 
have  no  scruple  in  giving  me  your  confidence  :  there 
never  can  be  any  feeling  that  should  separate  you  and 
me  from  each  other.  Good-bye,  darling,  God  bless 
you,  and  give  you  every  happiness  which  this  world 
can  afford. 

"  Your  affectionate  brother, 

"  Frank  Kinnaird. 

"  Oxford,  October  18th. 

"  Everard  is  with  me  here;  he  has  had  a  small 
property  left  him,  and  is  going  to  pass  the  winter 
at  Oxford  during  the  matriculation  of  his  youngest 
brother,  who  is  just  come  up  to  Oriel.  Jn  the 
spring  we  shall  make  a  short  tour  together  before 
he  rejoins  his  regiment.  I  am  doubtful  whether  you 
will  approve  of  my  mentioning  the  subject,  but  I 
wish  just  to  tell  you  that  you  need  not  give  yourself 
any  pain  on  his  account.  We  are  intimate  here 
with  a  very  charming  family — the  Bracebridges ;  and 
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I  should  not  be  surprised  if  Miss  Emily,  the  youngest, 
who  has  the  prettiest  blue  eyes  and  the  archest  tongue 
that  ever  I  encountered,  were  to  take  upon  herself 
the  charge  of  consoling  him  ;  she  is  a  good  girl  too — 
and  rather  an  uncommon  style  of  character,  I  fancy. 
She  first  caught  Everard's  attention  by  her  perfect 
indifference  to  all  the  gaieties  that  were  going  on  here; 
and  then  her  brother  (who  is  a  boy  at  Winchester 
and  came  here  for  the  holydays),  a  very  com- 
municative youth,  told  us  that  she  doated  upon  balls, 
but  had  given  her  whole  year's  allowance,  except  what 
she  wanted  for  absolute  necessaries,  and  all  her 

ornaments,  towards  a  new  painted  window  for  

ChapeL  And  so  she  assumed  this  carelessness  of  all 
amusements,  for  fear  her  abandonment  of  them  should 
seem  like  ostentation — I  like  the  trait  uncommonly." 

Frank  fancied  this  letter  a  masterpiece  of  diplo- 
macy. He  thought  it  would  at  once  disperse  all 
Edith's  fears  of  his  disapproval  of  her  marriage  with 
Thornton  (which  he  believed  to  be  a  settled  thing)  ; 
relieve  her  from  any  lurking  self-reproaches  which 
she  might  be  feeling  on  Everard's  account,  and  pave 
the  way,  without,  offence,  for  a  continuance  of  a 
friendship  which  was  far  too  precious  to  him  to  be 
resigned  even  for  the  sake  of  his  darling  sister. 
Moreover  he  flattered  himself  that  the  cordial  tone 
which  he  had  taken  about  Thornton,  and  the  cool 
manner  in  which  he  had  .  spoken  of  Everard,  would 
effectually  conceal  his  own  keen  disappointment  in 
the  matter,  and  the  condemnation  which  he  still 
could  not  help  secretly  passing  upon  Edith's  conduct. 
His  kind  heart  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  giving  pain 
to  one  whom  he  loved  so  dearly  after  the  first 
interval  of  natural  irritation  at  her  behaviour  ;  and 
the  supposition  that  her  three  years'  separation  had 
entirelv  worn  out  her  affection  for  Everard,  and  that 
Thornton  had  stepped  into  his  place,  was  in  no  wise 
inconsistent  with  his  opinion  of  women  in  general 
and  of  her  in  particular. 

Edith  put  down  the  letter  in  a  tumult  of  feelings 
which  almost  prevented  her  from  appreciating  its  full 
import.  This,  then,  was  the  interpretation  which 
Frank,  and  doubtless  Captain  Everard  also,  placed 
upon  her  conduct ;  and  how  could  she  enlighten  the 
one  without  seeming  to  wish  also  to  undeceive  the 
other?  Indignation,  shame,  sorrow,  arose  in  her  heart 
by  turns,  and  mounted  even  to  agony.  And  she  was 
forgotten  !  And  her  place  already  filled  !  "  I  deserve 
it!  I  deserve  it!"  said  she  to  herself  again  and  again, 
but  there  was  neither  strength  nor  comfort  in  that 
thought,  and  she  knelt  down  and  wept  all  the  more 
bitterly  for  her  punishment  because  she  deserved  it. 
The  whole  past  had  become  as  nothing  to  him,  and 
to  her  it  was,  simply,  her  life.  How  should  this  be? 
How  should  the  thoughts,  and  words,  and  actions, 
which  had  moulded  themselves  into  eternal  memories 
for  one,  have  broken  as  mere  bubbles  for  the  other  ? 
How  was  it  possible  for  any  future,  how  ruthless  and 
profane  soever,  to  desecrate  that  holy  and  beloved 
past  ?  Even  that  was  now  taken  from  her — it  was  no 
longer  a  possession  to  her — she  had  not  the  privilege 
of  weeping  over  it.    It  was  as  though  some  tender 


watcher  by  a  new-made  grave,  whose  life  was  spent 
in  decking  the  low  mound  with  flowers,  and  kneeling 
thereupon  to  offer  prayers,  had  been  suddenly  em- 
powered to  look  beneath  the  coffin-lid  and  see  a  vacant 
space  where  the  body  of  the  beloved  should  be, 
— how  should  he  believe  that  the  form  now  gone 
had  ever  been  there  at  all  ?  how  should  he  repay  his 
heart  for  its  wasteful  love, — for  its  meaningless  piety? 

Is  there  any  anguish  like  that  of  losing  love  by  a 
fault  ? — any  pain  like  that  slow  bitterness  which 
comes  upon  the  heart  when  the  certainty  of  its 
actual  loss  becomes  fully  perceptible  to  it?  lleason 
said  it  must  be  so,  imagination  anticipated  it,  fear 
shrank  from  it,  but  love  itself  stood  still,  tremulous 
and  unbelieving,  till  that  certainty  fell  upon  it  and 
crushed  it ;  and  then  it  lay  still  beneath  the  weight, 
stunned  and  motionless,  but  yet  alive,  and  living  for 
ever,  though  living  only  to  suffer. 

Edith  answered  Frank's  letter  and  denied  her 
supposed  engagement,  but  could  not  command  herself 
sufficiently  to  touch  on  other  subjects.  And  when 
she  announced  to  Amy  her  wish  to  go,  her  face  and 
manner  were  so  expressively  miserable,  that  her 
friend  cotdd  only  pity  her,  and  acquiesce  in  any 
scheme  that  seemed  likely  to  procure  her  comfort. 
Moreover,  strange  to  say,  the  involuntary  confidence 
now  established  between  them  was  rather  a  bar  than 
a  stimulus  to  their  intimacy;  for  there  was  painful 
consciousness  on  both  sides,  accompanied  by  the 
strongest  possible  repugnance  to  the  subject  which 
occasioned  it.  Mr. Thornton  was  very  gallantly  sorry 
to  wish  Edidi  good-bye,  and  Mr.  Dalton  instructed 
her  as  minutely  concerning  the  roads  by  which  she 
was  going  to  travel  as  though  she  had  been  on  a 
government  commission  to  survey  them.  Alice 
Brown  shed  some  genuine  tears,  and  smiled  through 
them  when  Edith  promised  to  correspond  with  her ; 
and  poor  dumb  Paul  stood  at  the  carriage-window 
with  a  choice  bouquet  of  chrysanthemums,  and  the 
last  heliotrope  from  his  garden.  So  Edith  left  tears 
behind  her  and  carried  flowers  away  with  her  :  alas, 
for  her  heart  the  flowers  were  all  gone  and  the  tears 
ever  present  ! 

Chapter  VI. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Aunt  Peggy,  I  have  told  you 
all,"  said  Edith,  lifting  her  tearful  face  to  the  kind 
eyes  that  were  bent  so  sympathizingly  upon  her.  "  I 
think  I  shall  not  feel  quite  so  unhappy  now.  All 
my  sorrow  is  my  own  faiilt,  and  so,  you  know,  I 
must  needs  take  it  patiently." 

"  I  don't  believe  one  word  of  his  being  in  love 
with  that  young  lady!  "  was  Aunt  Peggy's  consola- 
tory answer. 

Poor  human  nature  !  Those  were  the  words  that 
comforted  Edith.  Prayers,  tears,  efforts,  resolutions, 
all  were  feeble  beside  the  might  of  that  one  little 
hope.  Often  afterwards  when  she  fancied  that  she 
was  recovering  from  her  heart-sickness,  she  was 
unconsciously  relying  upon  those  unforgotten  words. 
It  was  as  though  she  had  been  labouring  for  hours  to 
revive  a  heap  of  cold  ashes,  and  suddenly  one  came 
with  a  taper  and  kindled  them.    Condemn  her  not! 
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She  was  but  a  beginner  in  the  toil  of  duty — we  must 
not  look  for  great  achievements  from  inexperienced 
hands  and  untried  weapons.  It  is  much  when 
irregular  impulse  has  grown  into  steady  effort — it  is 
tli e  work  of*  a  lifetime  to  mature  the  effort  into  a 
habit.  The  pilgrim,  as  he  draws  near  the  end  of  his 
journey,  can  look  fearlessly  at  the  flower-girt  abyss 
on  either  side  of  his  path,  and  turn  from  it  to  the 
quiet  skies  and  the  dim  opening  in  the  far  East  | 
before  him  ;  the  child,  at  first  starting,'  has  no  choice 
but  to  shut  his  eyes  against  the  fair  temptations,  if 
he  would  not  find  his  destruction  in  the  attempt  to 
gather  them.  Gradual  progress  seems  to  be  the  law 
of  all  human  advancement ;  the  exceptions  to  that 
law  are  only  exceptions,  and  are  consequently  so 
many  witnesses  to  its  existence.  But  patience,  in  its 
true  and  full  sense,  implying  a  patience  of  the  heart 
as  well  as  of  the  outward  life,  seems  to  be  the  last 
duty  that  we  learn, — nay,  blind  that  we  are,  it  is 

;  almost  the  last  gift  that  we  truly  covet.  We  ask  for  it 
upon  our  knees,  and  then  we  rise  up  and  forget  it. 
Oh,  that  we  could  feel  the  light  touch  of  those  angel 
hands  uoon  our  own  shoulders,  and  give  ourselves  up 

i     wholly  and  without  reserve  to  the  safety  of  their  soft 

!    guidance ! 

Edith  had  been  a  fortnight  at  En  more  ere  she 

!     could  summon  courage  to  revisit  the  shrubbery  in 

'  which  she  had  last  walked  with  Everard  ;  and  then 
she  stole  out  in  the  twilight,  and  as  she  came  under 
the  leafless  trees  she  clasped  her  hands  over  her 
eyes,  and  stood  still,  as  if  in  sudden  shame  before 
some  rebuking  presence.  Yet  she  did  not  turn 
away,  for  it  seemed  to  her  as  though  in  every 
voluntary  pang  she  underwent  she  were  making 
some  reparation  for  the  wrongs  she  had  done  him. 
No  one  can  he  fully  sensible  of  a  fault  who  does  not 
at  the  same  time  feel  the  insufficiency  of  all  possible 
atonement  that,  he  can  make,  together  with  a  burning 
and  unconquerable  desire  to  atone  as  far  as  he  can, 
— a  desire  this,  which  leaves  the  penitent  no  rest 
day  or  night  till  it  is  accomplished,  although  its 
accomplishment  may  bring  but  a  partial  and  painful 
relief.  So  Edith  slowly  retraced  all  the  steps  of  that 
memorable  walk,  and  stopped  at  each  to  weep  in 
fresh  repentance  over  the  breaking  of  pledged  faith, — 
over  the  waste  of  love  and  the  loss  of  happiness. 
And  then,  earnestly  resolving  to  take  her  punishment 
meekly,  considering  it  as  a  punishment,  and  so  not 
shrinking  from  the  hitterness  of  the  life  left  tu  her, 
but  rather  encountering  it  bravelv  and  drawing  from 
it  what  sweetness  she  could,  she  went  back  to  the 
house.  She  thought  much  of  Alice  Brown,  to  whom 
she  now  looked  up  with  a  genuine  reverence  very 
much  out  of  character  with  her  former  self;  she 
thought  of  that  life  of  gentle,  unselfish  humility,  and 
wondered  how  soon  she  could  even  begin  to  copy  it. 
And  then  she  paused  in  the  doorway,  and  looked 
back  to  the  wood- walk  which  she  had  just  left,  cold 
and  dark  in  the  greyness  of  the  deepening  evening: 
the  stars  had  now  risen  and  the  bare  branches  of  the 
elms  stood  like  sable  bars  against  the  clear  sky,  and 
the  tips  of  the  laurel-leaves  glistened  like  silver 


points.  So  did  dark  memories  bar  her  from  the 
beautiful  past ;  so  did  a  few  faint  and  scattered  lights 
begin  to  glimmer  in  the  future.  There  was  a  shadow 
beneath  the  trees  like  the  figure  of  a  man,  and  she 
gazed  and  gazed  as  though  she  could  have  given  it 
life  bv  looking  at  it,  till  a  <:ust  shook  the  boughs  and 
swept  it  away  for  the  moment,  showing  its  unreality. 
Edith  sighed  aloud;  for  she  felt  that  this  fleeting 
shadow  symbolized  all  that  she  should  ever  possess 
of  the  presence  of  her  beloved. 

She  heard  voices  in  the  drawing-room,  and  her 
impulse  was  to  retreat  without  encountering  visitors. 
But  this  was  an  indulgence,  and  suited  not  the 
strenuous  penitence  of  Iter  search  after  duty.  How 
could  she  better  learn  to  be  unselfish  than  by  deny- 
ing herself  all  luxury  of  grief,  trying  to  be  cheerful 
for  dear  Aunt  Peggy's  sake,  and  dwelling  upon  her 
undeserved  blessings  rather  than  upon  her  deserved 
sorrow?  She  was  ready  to  repent  as  keenly  of  the 
languor  and  apathy  of  her  recent  life  as  of  the 
follies  and  faults  which  had  cost  her  so  dear  before. 
So  she  entered  the  room  courageously,  and  found 
there  Mr.  Verner,  who  was  the  recognised  intimate 
of  the  household,  and  to  whom  she  was  getting 
accustomed  to  look  for  counsel  and  guidance,  and 
Mrs.  Alvanley,  whom  she  had  not  yet  seen  and  who 
greeted  her  with  much  empressement — we  use  the 
French  word  advisedly,  for  it  exactly  describes  Mrs. 
Alvanley 's  manner,  which  was  neither  cordial, 
earnest,  nor  affectionate,  but  so  exceedingly  empresse  \ 
that  it  passed  for  all  three  with  most  people. 

"  Three  years  since  I  saw  you  last,  dear  Miss 
Kinnaird!"  cried  she.  "  How  well  I  remember  the 
ball  at  Lady  Vaughan's,  and  the  whole  of  that 
pleasant  time  !  Now  that  we  are  all  assembled  to- 
gether again  in  the  same  old  room,  I  could  almost 
fancy  that  I  had  been  dreaming  of  the  months  which 
have  passed  since.  Mr.  Verner  will  do  very  well  for 
a  representative  of  my  good  friend  Mr.  Forde,  and 
I  keep  expecting  to  see  the  door  open,  and  that 
severe,  solemn-looking  Captain  Everard  marching  in 
to  complete  the  illusion.  Your  charming  brother, 
too — I  must  not  fovget  him — have  you  heard  from 
him  lately?" 

What  burning  plough-shares  do  we  tread  amongst 
in  the  common  ordeal  of  society !  Edith  answered 
quietly  in  the  affirmative  ;  but  her  checks  and  lips 
were  pale,  and  Aunt  Peggy,  who  had  been  unobtru- 
sively busied  in  removing  her  shawl  and  bonnet, 
securing  her  a  seat  next  the  fire,  and  providing  her 
with  a  cup  of  coffee,  now  came  to  relieve  her  from 
worse  than  a  mere  bodily  chill. 

"  I  think  you  know  the  friends  from  whom  Miss 
Kinnaird  has  just  come,"  said  she;  "Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dalton,  of  Beechwood  ?  " 

"  Oh, yes,"  returned  Mrs.  Alvanley*  with  animation, 
and  drawing  her  chair  close  to  Edith's,  "it  is  so 
refreshing  to  hear  about  old  friends;  do  let  us  talk 
them  over  thoroughly." 

"  Is  that  one  of  the  privileges  of  old  friendship?  "  | 
inquired  Mr.  Verner,  with  a  touch  more  of  sarcasm 
than  was  usual  to  him. 
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"Oh!  don't  be  afraid,"  returned  the  lady;  "we 
are  not  going  to  be  satirical.  I  have  not  an  atom  of 
Mrs.  Candour  in  my  composition. — But,  now,  do  tell 
me  about  those  dear  people!  Is  Mr.  Dalton  as 
friendly  and  hospitable  as  ever?  " 

"  He  was  very  kind."  said  Edith  :  "  he  seems  to  be 
a  most  good-hearted,  benevolent  man." 

"The  best  creature  in  the  world!"  cried  Mrs. 
Alvaniey.  "  One  forgives  all  his  little  quizzicalities 
for  the  sake  of  his  goodness ;  but,  to  be  sure,  he  is 
rather  heavy  on  hand  sometimes.  One  wonders  how 
that  brilliant,  fascinating  woman  could  ever  make  up 
her  mind  to  like  him  ;  though,  to  be  sure,  her  marry- 
ing him  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  she  liked 
him.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  (between  ourselves)  it 
was  entirely  an  affair  of  convenience  ;  and  she  be- 
haves admirably  to  him,  considering  how  completely 
she  looks  down  upon  him." 

Edith  felt  inexpressibly  pained.  She  could  not, 
consistently  with  truth,  undertake  her  friend's  de- 
fence, vet  she  could  not  endure  to  listen  to  this  cool 
proclamation  of  her  faults.  Her  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Verner's  secret,  too,  increased  her  embarrassment. ; 
she  felt  that  his  eyes  were  upon  her  face,  as  if  wait- 
ing to  hear  from  her  a  confirmation  or  contradiction 
of  the  slander  ;  and  she  blushed  deeply  as  she  an- 
swered, "  I  love  Mrs.  Dalton  dearly,  and  I  think 
very  few  people  do  her  justice.  Her  nature  is  so 
noble  and  so  tender;  and  whatever  faults  she  mav 
have  arise  only  from  want  of  discipline." 

"That  is  the  cause  of  the  faults  of  most  people — 
is  it  not?"  suocrested  Mr.  Verner,  smiling. 

go  J  O 

"  Is  it?  "  said  Edith  ;  "  even  in  the  case  of  those 
who  have  been  well  educated  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  mean,"  returned  Mri  Verner,  "  that  the 
discipline  is  not  provided,  even  for  those  who  reject 
it,  but  that  the  rejection  of  that  appointed  discipline 
seems  to  be  the  cause  of  most  of  the  faults,  and  much 
of  the  unhappiness,  of  men.  And,  therefore,  those 
who  have  been  well  educated — in  which  words  I 
comprehend  a  great  deal — have  certainly  a  better 
chance  than  others,  because  they  have  had  discipline 
provided  for  them  before  their  will  was  strong 
enough  to  choose  or  to  resist  it." 

"  I  don't  think  there  was  any  fault  in  Amy  Dal- 
ton's  education,"  interposed  Mrs.  Alvaniey;  "she 
was  at  a  first-rate  school — first-rate  in  every  sense. 
Madame  de  la  Brie  was  a  very  religious  woman,  and 
used  to  read  and  explain  the  Scriptures  to  the.  girls, 
and  make  the  most  beautiful  extempore  prayers  ;  and 
as  to  masters,  I  believe  they  cost  her  father  hundreds, 
if  not  thousands." 

Mr.  Verner  looked  on  the  ground  and  was  silent; 
while  Aunt  Peggy  and  Edith  exchanged  a  furtive  and 
momentary  glance.  Mrs.  Alvaniey  continued,  hap- 
pily unconscious  of  the  effect  she  was  producing, — 

'•But  I  don't  quite  understand  your  notions  about 
discipline,  Mr.  Verner.  Do  you?"  turningto  MissForde. 

"  I  should  like  to  have  them  practically  illustrated," 
returned  Aunt  Peggy,  innocently  recalling  him  to  the 
topic  he  was  labouring  to  escape.  "  After  childhood, 
I  suppose,  the  discipline  is  perpetual ;  it  is  only  an- 


other name  for  life.  But  the  misery  of  an  ill-sorted 
marriage  can  scarcely  be  called  discipline,  can  it? 
because  it  is  not  sent  for  our  profit,  but  comes  by  our 
own  fault." 

Edith  fancied  she  saw  an  expression  of  pain  in 
Mr.  Verner's  face ;  but  if  so,  it  was  speedily  sup- 
pressed, and  he  answered  quite  calmly,  as  if  deter- 
mined not  to  shrink  from  the  subject,  "  I  think  we 
are  forgetting  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  discipline — 
one  for  improvement,  the  other  for  punishment.  I 
believe  that  every  fault  which  we  commit  brings 
with  it,  according  to  the  measure  of  its  greatness,  a 
new  state  of  life,  which,  if  the  culprit  receives  and 
endures  it  as  a  penance,  results  sooner  or  later  in 
peace,  though  that  peace  can  never  be  the  same  as 
the  happiness  he  has  forfeited.  But  if  he  persists  in 
refusing  his  penance,  and  trying  to  disregard  it,  and 
to  obtain  all  the  enjoyment  which  he  can  independently 
of  it,  there  can  never  be  a  cure.  The  first  bitterness  is, 
perhaps,  less  overpowering  ;  but  the  final  desolation 
is  complete." 

Edith  fell  into  deep  thought.  These  words  seemed 
to  her  to  suggest  the  key  to  Mrs.  Dalton 's  character 
and  miseries,  and  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  her  view 
of  life.  She  truly  had  not  accepted  the  trials  of  her 
own  producing  as  a  penance,  but  had  rather  sought 
to  evade  them,  and  procure  herself  pleasures  in  spite 
of  them  ;  and  what  could  be  farther  from  peace  than 
the  state  of  her  heart?  Edith  began  to  feel  that 
obedience  was  the  first  great  duty;  and  she  now  saw 
how  much  was  comprehended  in  the  word.  She  saw 
that  it  implied  an  entire  subjection  of  will — a  per- 
petual seeking  for  a  rule  to  be  submitted  to ;  a  rule 
not  produced  hy  (perhaps  at  first  scarcely  recognised 
by)  the  heart,  but  above  it  and  outside  of  it — bowing 
and  subduing  the  heart  itself. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Mrs. Alvaniey,  in  a 
very  spirited  manner,  "  but  I  call  all  this  philosophy, 
and  not  religion.  I  like  a  pure,  simple  religion  which 
speaks  to  the  feelings,  not  a  cold,  hard,  unbending 
system— a  religion  which  makes  you  feel  comfortable 
at  once,  and  teaches  you  that  it  is  verv  ungrateful 
not  to  be  as  happy  as  you  can." 

"  Granted  at  once,  that  last  assertion,"  said  Mr. 
Verner,  half  laughing,  "  and  we  will  leave  it  for  the 
decision  of  each  individual  privately  whether  the  test 
of  truth  be  the  degree  of  liking  we  feel  for  it." 

"  Oh !  "  cried  Mrs.  Alvaniey,  "  the  test  of  truth  is 
of  course  the  Bible,  and  that  is  exactly  what  I  mean. 
There  is  not  one  word  about  all  this  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Bible." 

"  Not  one  word  about — I  beg  your  ■pardon,  about 
what?"  inquired  Mr. Verner,  rousing  a  little  from 
the  reserved,  half-absent  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  hitherto  talking,  and  in  which  it  was  generally 
his  habit  to  speak  of  serious  subjects  in  mixed 
society,  though,  for  the  sake  of  Edith,  who  interested 
him  much,  he  sometimes  spoke  more  clearly  and 
authoritatively. 

"  About  discipline,"  said  the  lady,  triumphantly, — 
"  about  the  whole  of  life  being  a  discipline  to  make 
one  miserable." 
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"  No,  no,  "  interrupted  Edith,  "  discipline  to 
make  one  happy  in  the  end." 

"  Not  exact! v  that,  either,"  said  Mr.  Verner, 
"holiness  is  the  end  of  discipline  here — we  must  not 
think  about  the  happiness  now,  though  we  may  be 
very  grateful  lor  it  if  it  comes."  This  was  said 
quickly,  and  in  a  low  voice  to  Edith,  and  he  then 
turned  to  Mrs.  Alvanley,  and  answered  her  in  a 
lighter  tone,  "  That  is  a  fatal  omission  tor  my  argu- 
ment, is  it  not?  But  is  there  one  word  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Bible  upon  some  other 
subjects  of  nearly  equal  interest— about  women,  for 
example;  are  they  ever  said  to  be  members  of  the 
Church  ?  " 

"  Women  not  members  of  the  Church  !  "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Alvanley,  who  was  wont  to  stand  up  as  a  most 
vehement  champion  of  the  rights  of  her  sex,  "you 
are  surely  not  in  earnest ;  you  could  not  mean  to 
assert  anything  so  monstrous." 

"Nay,  I  asserted  nothing,"  returned  he,  "I  only 
asked  a  question,  I  am  waiting  for  you  to  answer  it." 

"  Nothing  said  about  women  !  "  reiterated  the  lady, 
evidently  in  some  alarm,  and  pondering  with  all  her 
might.  "  I  am  quite  sure  something  is  said  about 
widows." 

"'Yes,  there  is  a  very  plain  injunction  to  strictness 
and  devoutness  of  life,"  replied  Mr. Verner,  with  some 
significance.  Mrs.  Alvanley  had  just  come  from  a 
gay  autumn  at  St.  Leonards'  and  was  intending  to 
pass  the  latter  half  of  the  winter  at  Cheltenham. 
She  looked  thoroughly  discomfited  for  a  moment,  but 
soon  rallied. 

"Ah,  I  see  you  are  talking  ironically,"  she  began, 
when  Mr.  Verner  interrupted  her. 

"  A  little  too  ironically  for  so  serious  a  subject,  you 
j    would  say,"  observed  he,  "and  1  am  afraid  I  deserve 
the  reproof.    One  loses  one's  reverence  terribly  in  a 
drawing-room  discussion  of  religion — and,  perhaps, 
that  is  scarcely  to  be  avoided." 

"  And  where  would  you  discuss  religion,  then," 
inquired  Mrs.  Alvanley,  with  renewed  animation,  "if 
you  exclude  it  from  drawing-rooms?  Do  you  mean  to 
sav  it  is  only  to  be  discussed  at  Exeter  Hall  or  in 
church  ? " 

Mr.  Verner  looked  at  Aunt  Peggy  in  silent  dismay, 
evidently  soliciting  help,  and  the  gentle  lady  imme- 
i     diately  bestirred  herself  in  his  service. 

"  If  I  were  to  decide,"  said  she,  "  I  believe  I 
should  say  it  was  to  be  discussed  nowhere — at  least, 
nowhere  in  general  society.  I  have  a  childish  hatred 
of  arguments,  but  especially  on  religious  matters. 
The  gravest  and  calmest  book  of  controversy  that 
ever  was  written  always  seems  to  me  irreverent — it  is 
as  different  from  religion  as  tuning  an  instrument  is 
from  playing  upon  it." 

"A  most  true  distinction,"  said  Mr.  Verner,  sigh- 
ing; "and  it  is  never  needed  save  when  the  instru- 
ment has  become  discordant." 

"  But  how  would  you  go  on,  then?  "  inquired  Mrs. 
Alvanley. 

"  Dear  me!  "  interposed  Edith,  with  something  like 
an  approach  to  her  natural  playfulness,  "  cannot  yon 


fancy  f  going  on'  without  arguments?     How  very 
much  out  of  tune  you  must  be  !  " 

Mrs.  Alvanley  readily  joined  the  laugh  which  was 
elicited  by  this  observation  ;  for  Edith  had  spoken 
jestingly  and  without  the  slightest  offensiveness  of 
manner.  Alter  this,  the  conversation  fell  into  a 
lighter  tone,  and  so  continued  till  their  disputatious 
visitor  had  taken  her  leave. 

"  How  very  practical  was  that  good  lady's  defini-  J 
lion  of  religion  !"  remarked  Mr.  Verner.  "'Some- 
thing  to  make  you  comfortable  at  once !  '     It  would 
be  curious,  I  think,  to  examine  the  shape  in  which 
that  idea  lies  disguised  in  the  depths  of  every  errone- 
ous system  that  has  ever  been  built  upon  Christi- 
anity.   One  might  almost  say  that  all  religious  errors  | 
are  only  so  many  modes  of  escaping  from  necessary  j 
discomfort." 

"  How  curious !  "  said  Edith  ;  "  and  you  said  before 
that  irremediable  misery  was  the  result  of  an  attempt 
to  escape  from  discipline." 

"  Exactly  so,"  he  replied.  "It  is  worth  thinking 
about';  it  is  a  very  simple  truth,  of  daily  application; 
the  child  who  will  fling  away  his  medicine  cannot 
expect  to  get  well." 

"  May  I  ask  you  one  question  ?  "  said  Edith,  as  he 
rose  to  go  away.  He  turned  to  her,  and  she  went 
on  hurriedly  and  eagerly,  "  I  know  that  living  in  the 
world,  and  thinking  with  the  world,  does  harm — that 
it  gradually  corrupts  and  changes,  however  little 
one  may  be  aware  of  it  at  the  time.  But  how  is  it 
to  be  avoided?  How  is  a  woman — a  young  woman 
— to  avoid  the  evil  without  being  canting  and  self- 
opinionated — obtruding  religious  topics,  as  I  have  so 
often  heard  them  obtruded,  and  bated  it,  I  scarcely 
knew  why?  Surely,  submission  and  gentleness  are 
the  first  duties  of  such  a  person,  and  how  can  she 
fulfil  these  and  yet  live  in  opposition  to  those  around 
her?  " 

Mr.  Verner  looked  at  her,  smiling.  "  The  old 
principle,"  said  he,  "obedience." 
"  I  don't  understand,"  said  Edith. 
"  You  have  a  rule  of  life  laid  down  for  you,"  he 
replied,  "by  an  authority  which  you  are  bound  to 
obey;  and,  to  take  the  lowest  ground  possible,  one 
advantage,  so  to  speak,  of  that  rule  is,  that  it  is 
actually  incompatible  with  a  life  of  dissipation.  No 
room  is  left  for  spiritual  pride — no  plea  for  accusing 
you  of  presumption ;  you  are  simply  obeying  a  law. 
You  are  not  to  choose  the  details  or  manner  of  that 
obedience  for  yourself — they  are  settled  for  you,  and 
you  have  only  to  do  what  you  are  desired,  and  to  do 
it  because  you  are  desired.  You  are  not  required  to 
argue  for  it — it  is  better  that  you  should  not  talk 
much  about  it :  but  you  have  your  code  of  laws  at 
hand,  the  authority  of  which  everybody  professes  to 
admit;  and  so  you  have  only  to  refer  all  the  objec- 
tions to  that  code,  and  leave  them  to  account  for 
their  disobedience  to  it  as  best  they  may ;  you,  cer- 
tainly, are  not  called  upon  to  give  a  reason  for  your 
obedience." 

"But  does  anybody  do  th'i&i"  asked  Edith,  ear- 
nestly. 
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f  T  cannot  say,"  replied  Mr.  Verner,  "  neither  is 
it  of  much  consequence  to  us.  Our  business  is  with 
ourselves.  But  the  spiritual  growth  that  would  be 
the  result  of  such  a  life  of  quiet,  simple  obedience, 
can  scarcely  be  calculated.  What  can  we  conceive 
of  the  life  of  an  angel,  except  that  it  is  a  perpetual 
act  of  unquestioning  obedience  springing  out  of  a 
heart  which  is  composed  entirely  of  love  ?  But  I 
think  I  have  sermonized  enough  for  one  evening ;  so 
now  I  will  wish  you  good  night." 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  true  story  to  do 
more  than  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  restora- 
tion of  Edith's  character  was  gradually  effected.  The 
winter  months  glided  away  slowly  but  not  unpro- 
fitably,  and  her  efforts  to  attain  cheerfulness  for 
Aunt  Peggy's  sake  were  on  the  whole  tolerably  suc- 
cessful. An  occasional  letter  from  Frank,  with  a 
passing  allusion  to  "  Everard  and  his  love  affair," 
would  overthrow  in  a  moment  the  fabric  which  she 
had  been  weeks  in  rearing;  but,  after  a  few  irrepres- 
sible tears,  she  would  patiently  set  herself  to  recon- 
struct it.  Her  seclusion  was  complete  :  save  for  her 
daily  walks  to  church,  and  visits  to  certain  of  her 
poorer  neighbours  whom  Mr.  Verner  had  commended 
to  her  notice,  she  never  went  beyond  the  grounds 
of  En  more  House.  As  much  as  she  could,  she 
strove  to  concentrate  her  thoughts  upon  the  present, 
turning  away  her  tearful  eyes  from  the  past  except 
as  a  subject  of  confession  and  penitence,  allowing 
herself  no  hope  for  the  future  except  such  as  she 
could  embody  in  prayer.  And  so  Spring  came  softly 
into  the  world,  like  a  young  mother  into  the  nursery 
of  her  darlings,  and  waked  each  sleeping  bud  with  a 
tender  kiss.  They  opened  their  eyes  slowly  and 
warily,  for  they  were  afraid  of  the  sudden  light  after 
the  long:  winter  darkness,  and  the  dews  refreshed 
them,  and  the  sunshine  cherished  them,  till  they  un- 
folded into  full  beauty.  Just  as  the  waking  babe 
looks  round  with  bewildered  and  doubtful  eyes,  from 
which  the  sleep  is  not  yet  fully  gone,  and  hesitates 
whether  it  shall  weep  or  not,  till  gentle  words  and 
kind  caresses  reassure  it,  and  remind  it  that  Love  is 
present  by  its  cradle  though  as  yet  it  understands 
nothing  beyond  the  music  of  her  voice,  and  then  it 
breaks  into  sweet  laughter  and  stretches  forth  its 
arms  rejoicing.  And  somewhat  in  the  same  man- 
ner, too,  did  peace  and  hope  begin  to  spring  up  in 
the  heart  of  our  poor  penitent — timidly  and  feebly, 
and  re«dy  to  perish  at  the  first  cold  blast — but  still 
germs  of  promise,  containing  within  themselves  the 
earnest  of  a  richer  life  and  a  more  abiding  strength. 

Chapter  VII. 

The  arrival  of  the  post  is  an  occasion  of  in- 
terest to  everybody,  that  is,  to  everybody  for 
whom  the  interest  of  life  itself  is  not  altogether 
gone.  Those  little  quadrangular  mysteries,  so 
unsugyestive,  unmeaning,  unconscious-looking,  — 
what  may  not  the  breaking  of  their  seals  disclose 
to  us?  What  omnipotence  of  woe  may  be  shut 
within  the  folds  of  a  single  sheet  of  paper!  It  were 
well  if  we  thought  more  of  the  tremendous  signifi- 


cance of  written  words.  They  are  irrevocable — 
unchangeable — eternal;  no  after-penitence  can  erase, 
no  returning  tenderness  soften,  no  prayer  remove 
them.  Once  written,  they  are  written  for  ever  upon 
the  heart  of  him  who  reads  them.  Speak  harshly  to 
a  friend,  and  it  may  easily  be  forgiven  and  soon  for- 
gotten ;  the  next  tone  betrays  relenting,  the  merest 
gesture  pleads  for  reconciliation  :  but  let  the  cold,  or 
bitter,  or  careless  words  be  written,  and  they  remain 
for  ever  in  their  full  carelessness,  bitterness,  or  cold- 
ness ;  ruthless  are  they,  for  though  you  weep  as  you 
read,  they  change  not,  and  your  utmost  shrinking 
avails  not  to  make  them  strike  one  wound  the  less,  or 
one  whit  the  less  deeply.  One  little  page  has  power 
to  change  a  whole  life.  Moreover,  the  spirit  which 
rules  them  is  more  powerful  for  evil  than  for  good, 
— at  least,  in  matters  of  feeling.  Kind  words  and 
gentle  thoughts  lose  half  their  force  and  all  their 
charm  when  they  lack  the  voice  to  impress,  and  the 
look  to  sweeten  them  ;  but  the  written  repulse  has 
tenfold  power  to  freeze — the  written  reproach  has  all 
the  bitterness  of  unmistakeable  reality.  No  power 
of  self-deception  can  withstand  them — no  assumed 
callousness  shield  vou  against  them.  Still  more  awful 
is  it  to  write  one  sentence  which  may  tempt  to  wrong, 
or  throw  even  a  moment's  difficulty  into  the  path  of 
virtue;  if  there  be  a  sin  in  the  forgiveness  of  which  it 
must  be  hard  for  a  dying  penitent  to  believe,  though 
years  of  repentance  lay  between  him  and  its  com- 
mission, it  is  this — to  have  put  a  weapon  into  Satan's 
hand,  which  may  last  as  long  as  time  itself.  To  the 
sinner,  perchance,  it  was  but  the  deed  of  a  moment 
— forgotten  as  soon  as  perpetrated :  but  many  a 
moment  is  as  a  pebble  cast  into  the  waters,  the  circle 
of  whose  vibrations  shall  finally  embrace  the  whole 
Time-ocean. 

Edith  and  Aunt  Peggy  sat  musing  over  their  letters 
one  bright  spring  morning;  the  former  with  that 
quietly  sorrowful  expression  which  was  now  almost 
habitual  with  her,  the  latter  with  a  look  of  considerable 
doubt  and  some  anxiety.  We  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  looking  over  their  shoulders,  and  presenting  the 
reader  with  a  copy  of  their  respective  despatches  : — ■ 

"  Oxford,  April  Uih. 

"  My  Dearest  Edith, — We  are  off  for  our  tour  to- 
morrow, and  I  scrawl  a  line  to  announce  it  to  you, 
that  you  may  not  be  expecting  to  hear  from  me,  as 
1  shall  have  no  leisure  for  letter-writing.  You  had 
better  not  write  to  me  till  you  have  heard  again,  as 
our  line  of  action  is  not  fully  determined  upon,  and 
I  cannot  tell  you  where  to  direct  to  me.  I  am  tired 
to  death  of  Oxford,  and  heartily  glad  to  be  out  of  it, 
though  Everard  seems  as  fond  of  the  old  towers  as 
if  he  had  built  them  himself,  and  spends  as 
much  time  in  studying  the  view  of  Magdalene  from 
New  College  Gardens  as  would  qualify  him  for  a 
degree  at  once,  if  that  were  a  subject  of  examination. 
He  has  attractions  here  of  another  kind,  however; 
and  I  am  almost  surprised  that  he  lias  expressed  no 
intention  of  staying  behind.  However,  1  suppose 
that  he  and  the  young  lady  understand  each  other 
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belter  than  I  do;  and  as  the  matter  is  evidently 
settled,  I  am  only  vfcaiting  for  the  formal  announce- 
ment in  order  to  offer  my  congratulations.  I  low  long 
do  you  propose  staying  at  Knmore  ?  Surely  you 
must  have  had  enough  of  the  dear  old  lady  and  her 
ruralities  by  this  time.  Who  and  what  is  Mr.  Vcr- 
ner?  I  hope  you  are  not  breaking  any  more  hearts. 
I  am  just  summoned  to  attend  Everard  for  the  fare- 
well visit;  'tis  lucky  that  I  am  not  likely  to  feel  it  so 
deeply  as  he  will,  or  we  should  set  off  for  our  pleasure- 
excursion  in  rather  a  doleful  state.  Adieu. 

"  Yours,  most  affectionately, 

"P.  KlNNAIllD." 

Edith  was  by  this  time  quite  accustomed  to  con- 
template the  state  of  tilings  indicated  by  this  letter; 
the  newness  and  the  wonder  were  gone  from  her 
sorrow,  and  it  was  as  familiar  to  her  as  the  face  of  an 
old  friend.  The  first  moment  in  which  the  heart 
suddenly  discovers  that  it  is  not  estimated  as  it 
believed  itself  to  be,  whether  in  love  or  in  friendship, 
overwhelms  it  with  a  kind  of  astonishment  very  hard 
to  bear.  To  the  change  in  the  Present  and  the  Future, 
it  may  perhaps  submit  without  complaining  ;  but  it  is 
hard  to  be  robbed  of  the  Past,  whieh  we  had  believed 
irrevocably  our  own:  to  look  back  with  distrustful 
regret  to  the  words,  and  looks,  and  tones,  the  inter- 
change of  thought,  sympathy,  confidence,  to  all  of 
which  a  new  interpretation  is  now  forcibly  affixed, 
making  us  impatient  and  ashamed  that  we  ever  lent 
them  any  other  significance;  to  undo,  as  it  were,  by 
a  letrospective  act,  the  union  which  we  now  find  bad 
only  an  imaginary  existence.  This  had  been  Edith's 
task  ;  it  was  so  still — for  it  is  the  labour  of  a  lifetime, 
for  ever  dt  ing  and  to  do.  Manv  a  moment  stood  out 
from  the  departed  days,  defying  her  to  be  incredulous 
of  its  true  import,  saying  to  her  soul,  "  Surely  the 
delusion  is  now — the  truth  lay  with  me."  And  then 
she  had  to  go  once  more  through  the  dreary  course 
of  unanswerable  arguments,  by  which  she  proved  to 
her  unwilling  self  that  she  was  forgotten  and  disre- 
garded ;  or  to  take  refuge  at  last  in  the  poor  conso- 
lation, "  It  must  have  been  different  once  !  " 

Her  brother's  view,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
still  erroneous,  so  that  his  letters  must  not  be  sup- 
posed to  imply  such  utter  w  ant  of  delicacy  and  feeling 
as  they  would  at  first  appear  to  do.  His  nature  was 
generous  and  affectionate,  but  by  no  means  refined  ; 
tell  him  that  be  had  given  pain,  and  he  would  repent 
it  with  all  his  heart,  and  perhaps  inflict  it  again  the 
next  moment  from  pure  unconsciousness.  In  the 
present  case,  his  belief  of  Edith's  complete  indiffer- 
ence to  Everard  was  still  unaltered,  though  she  had 
undeceived  him  with  regard  to  Mr.  Thornton  ;  and 
he  was  only  glad  to  see  that  his  friend  had  recovered 
so  quickly  and  so  entirely  from  a  disappointment,  of 
the  acuteness  of  which  even  he  had  in  the  first 
instance  entertained  no  doubt. 

Aunt  Peggy's  epistle  was  from  Owen,  and  ran  as 
follows  : — 

"  Torquay,  April  \  2th. 
"Dear  Peggy, — I  am  beginning  to  think  that  it 


is  a  very  long  while  since  we  have  seen  each  other  ;  a 
fact  with  which  I  hope  you  are  at  least  as  strongly  im- 
pressed as  myself.  Moreover,  1  am  sure  that  a  little 
change  of  air  would  be  exceedingly  good  for  you, 
and  a  little  change  of  scene  can  hardly  fail  to  be  plea- 
sant after  so  many  months'  vegetation  in  your  beloved 
retirement.  So  I  hope  that  this  array  of  good 
reasons  will  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  persuade  you 
to  come  and  join  me  in  this  lovely  place  for  afew  weeks. 
I  am  very  comfortably  housed,  and  the  view  from  my 
drawing-room  windows  will  be  enough  to  keep  you  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  exultation.  If  you  can  induce 
my  fair  ci-devavt  ward  to  accompany  you,  so  much 
the  better.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  her,  and  hope  to 
take  my  revenge  for  those  victories  at  the  chess-table 
which  used  so  grievously  to  try  my  gallantry  in  times 
past.  I  shall  have  plenty  of  leisure  for  practice,  as 
I  am  unluckily  laid  up  with  rather  an  awkward 
sprain  of  the  ankle,  which  my  provoking  friend,  Dr. 

 ,  tells  me  will  not  allow  me  to  leave  the  sofa  for 

some  weeks.  I  came  down  here  with  the  Fullartons, 
having  projected  a  pxluresque  trip  along  the  south 
coast  as  far  as  Plymouth,  where  James  Fullarton's 
yacht  has  been  wintering;  whence  we  intended  start- 
ing for  a  cruise  among  the  Channel  Islands.  This 
mishap  has  of  course  excluded  me  from  the  scheme  ; 
and  they  are  to  proceed  the  day  after  to-morrow 
without  me,  so  that  if  you  can  make  it  convenient 
to  come  to  me  now,  instead  of  our  meeting — as  I  had 
before  intended,  if  possible — when  the  yacht  returns 
from  her  excursion,  it  would  really  be  a  charity. 
You  need  not  mind  about  announcing  your  intentions, 
as  I  shall  be  ready  to  receive  you  at  any  moment; 
so  that  if  I  don't  get  an  .  answer  to  this  letter  by 
return  of  post,  I  shall  conclude  that  you  have  started, 
and  make  mv  arrangements  accordinglv.  Prav  give 
my  compliments  to  Miss  Kinnaird,  and  believe  me, 

m Yours  affectionately, 

"  Owen  Foude." 

Aunt  Peggy  was  not  a  Irfctle  embarrassed  bv  this 
diplomatically-conceived  letter.  The  idea  of  Owen 
alone,  ill,  and  requiring  her  attendance  as  nurse, 
would  at  any  time  have  made  her  impatient  to  go  to 
him  ;  and  when  this  was  joined  to  the  desire  which 
he  expressed  for  her  society,  and  the  regret  which  he 
implied  at  their  long  separation,  and  the  kindness 
and  consideration  with  which  he  spoke  of  the  advan- 
tage of  change  of  air  for  her,  in  the  perfect  sincerity 
of  all  of  which  she  fully  believed,  the  effect  was 
quite  irresistible.  But  she  felt  nearly  certain  that 
the  visit  would  be  distasteful  to  Edith,  and  she  knew 
not  how  to  suggest  it  to  her.  Edith  saved  her 
the  trouble. 

"My  dear  aunt  Peggy,"  cried  she,  "I  am  sure 
from  your  face  that  you  have  heard  something  which 
makes  you  uneasy,  and  that  I  am  concerned  in  it: 
you  won't  be  so  unkind  as  to  conceal  it  from  me?  " 

There  was  no  course  left  hut  to  show  the  letter, 
and  this  Aunt  Peggy  accordingly  did,  with  many 
affectionate  expressions  of  regret  for  the  annoyance 
which  she  feared  it  would  cause.    But  Edith  took 
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quite  an  unexpected  view  of  the  matter,  and  expressed 
it  with  her  usual  energy. 

"Of  course,  you  wish  to  go,"  she  said,  "and  I 
quite  agree  with  Mr.  Forde  that  a  little  change  of 
air  and  scene  will  do  you  good  :  dear,  dear,  kind 
Aunt  Peggy,  I  am  afraid  the  winter  has  been  any- 
thing- but  cheerful  for  you.  But  we  won't  talk  about 
that;  I  hope  you  will  set  olF  to-morrow,  and  come 
back  to  me  when  you  are  tired  of  Torquay  looking 
quite  blooming/' 

"  Come  back  to  you  !  "  repeated  Aunt  Peggy, 
somewhat  aghast. 

"  O  yes  !  I  shall  be  so  happy  here.  I  do  so  love 
Enmore,  and  I  am  quite  fond  of  being  alone, — I 
think  it  does  one  a  givat  deal  of  good  to  be  alone  some- 
times. Not  that  I  could  ever  wish  you  away,"  kissing 
her  fondly,  "  but  now  that  there  is  so  strong,  so  indis- 
pensable a  reason  for  your  going,  1  want  you  io  feel, 
what  is  quite  true,  that  there  is  no  occasion  whatever 
for  your  staying  on  my  account,  or  for  your  wishing 
me  to  go  with  you.  Don't  you  know  what  I  mean 
by  saying  that  it  is  good  to  be  alone  sometimes?  I 
think  right  thoughts  come  to  the  mind  more  readily 
and  more  persuasively  ;  it  is  like  shutting  the  eyes 
to  listen  to  nnisic — you  hear  every  note  with  double 
tenderness." 

And  Edith's  eloquence  prevailed  over  one  so  un- 
practised in  the  art  of  refusing,  though  it  was  not 
without  many  misjnvin?s  and  much  reluctance  that 
Aunt  Peggy  finally  consented.  She  inwardly  re- 
solved to  shorten  her  absence  as  much  as  possible, 
and  parted  from  her  darling  with  a  heavy  heart.  So 
Edith  was  left  to  the  luxury  of  perfect  solitude;  and 
it  was,  as  she  had  said,  very  good  for  her.  A  year 
before,  the  discipline  might  have  been  too  painful,  for 
you  must  be  in  some  measure  reconciled  to  yourself 
ere  you  can  be  content  with  no  other  companionship  ; 
but  now  it  was  gentle  and  salutary,  perhaps  there 
was  even  a  species  of  enjoyment  of  it.  J  t  needs  some 
courage  to  come  alone  into  the  presence  of  conscience 
for  the  first  time  after  the  commission  of  a  fault  of 
whose  true  nature  and  extent  we  have  but  a  dim 
half-perception.  Involuntarily  we  shrink  away,  and 
would  take  refuge,  if  we  could,  in  a  forced  blindness, 
or  an  artificial  renewal  of  the  state  of  mind  which 
led  to  the  evil,  and  so,  at  the  time,  justified  it  to 
oiuv,elves.  We  remember  how  natural  it  seemed 
then,  and  try  to  believe  that  because  it  was  natural, 
therefore  it  was  not  wrong;  forgetting,  what,  per- 
chance, we  learn  to  see  at  last,  that  the  naturalness 
was  caused  by  an  unsuspected  habit  of  character, 
predisposing  us  to  yield  to  that  particular  species  of 
temptation  which  has  proved  too  strong  for  us.  But 
all  these  subterfuges  avail  not ;  time  passes  on,  and 
we  cannot  stay  its  silent  working.  The  voice  of  the 
tempter  is  mute,  and  the  angel  points  sorrowfully  to 
the  quiet  rebuking  face  of  Truth,  and  we  cannot  look 
away  from  it  if  we  would.  Let  us  rather  go  to  it,  and 
bow  down  before  it,  and  grieve  that  we  ever  left  it, 
striving  through  our  tears  so  to  fix  its  lineaments 
upon  our  hearts,  that  we  may  never  again  mistake 
them.    And  then,  O  calm,  sweet  Solitude,  what  dost 


thou  not  tench  us!  JIow  do  we  seem  to  dwell  with 
death  and  heaven,  while  life  and  earth  and  man 
withdraw  into  such  far  distance  that  we  see  but  their 
nobler  features  and  marvel  at  ourselves  that  we  have 
ever  imagined  for  them  such  unworthy  details!  How 
do  vanity  and  bitterness  die  out  of  the  heart,  leaving 
it  full  only  of  shame,  which  is  so  busied  in  deploring 
its  own  offences  that  it  has  no  leisure  to  remember 
those  of  others !  And  with  Edith,  whose  sin  was 
against  another,  how  utter  was  the  prostration  of 
spirit,  how  boundless  the  self-condemnation  !  All 
this  she  had  endured  ;  at  first  shrmkingly  and  reluct- 
antly,  seeking,  if  she  could,  to  escape;  afterwards 
bravely  and  patiently,  finding  a  satisfaction  even  in 
the  intensity  of  the  pain,  because  she  felt  it  to  be 
a  deserved  punishment.  And  now  solitude  was  to 
her  a  refreshment  rather  than  a  trial,  tranquillizing 
and  strengthening  to  the  mind  as  sleep  to  the  body. 

Her  only  visitor  was  Mr.  Verner,  and  with  him 
she  enjoyed  an  intercourse,  every  hour  of  which  site 
felt  to  he  an  improvement.  Not  that  he  was  that 
most  repulsive  of  all  characters,  a  didactic  man  ;  on 
Hie  contrary,  his  habit  was  to  shun  occasions  for 
lecturing,  and  parry  challenges  to  argument,  in  general 
society.  But  it  would  have  been  strange  and  even 
unkind  if  he  had  not  laid  aside  this  habit  in  behalf  of 
Edith,  whose  sole  wish  was  evidently  to  he  taught. 
Sympathy  and  humility  may  surely  he  allowed  the 
privilege  of  breaking  through  the  most  delicate  reserve. 
But  even  to  Edith  his  teaching  was  rather  indirect 
than  avowed.  He  had  that  placidity  of  temperament, 
which,  when  it  is  the  result  of  discipline,  is  a 
perpetual  lesson  ;  showing  with  irresistible  plainness 
a  truth  which  we  are  very  slow  to  believe, 
namely,  that  the  most  sensitive  keenness  of  feeling 
may  exist  with  the  most  thorough  mastery  of  temper. 
We  say  that  it  may  exist,  for  doubtless  the  union  is 
a  rare  one  ;  nevertheless,  it  is,  of  course,  attainable  by- 
all  who  choose  to  labour  for  it.  But  it  never  will 
be  attained  by  any  who  habitually  soothe  their 
consciences  with  that  common  excuse  for  irritability — 
"  I  feel  more  acutely  than  the  rest  of  the  world." 
Edith,  knowing  his  early  history,  could  not  avoid 
speculating  a  little  upon  the  nature  of  the  sentiment 
which  he  might  still  be  supposed  to  entertain 
towards  Mrs.  Dalton  ;  but  the  tranquillity  of  his 
manner  effectually  baffled  her  penetration,  and  she 
could  only  conclude  that  if  he  preserved  any  lingering 
tenderness  for  her,  it  was  too  deeply  wrapped  into  the 
inner  folds  of  his  heart  ever  to  show  itself  at  the  sur- 
face. He  had  certainly  testified  annoyance  at  being 
forced  to  pass  an  indirect  censure  upon  her,  but  this 
was  scarcely  more  than  might  have  been  anticipated 
from  his  general  charity  of  judgment.  He  seemed,  so 
to  speak,  to  have  ascended  into  a  region  of  spiritual 
life  so  far  above  her  reach  that  even  memory  could 
scarcely  retain  her  in  its  gaze.  And  surely  this, 
which  to  him  was  a  necessity  of  his  nature,  was  to  her 
no  more  than  a  fit  retribution.  Yet  the  death  of 
human  love  is  ever  a  touching  spectacle,  even  when 
its  divine  sister  rises  winged  from  its  grave.  Itseems 
strange  that  we  should  be  able  to  turn  away  from  the 
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appealing  eyes  of  the  past,  and  let  it  go  by  into  forget- 
fulness.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  forgetfulness 
in  its  true  sense  ;  it  is  only  that  one  thought  is  ab- 
sorbed into  another  greater  thought,  as  the  presence 
of  starlight  is  invisible  amid  the  blaze  of  noon. 
Neither  does  it  seem  to  be  by  the  extirpation  of  one 
feeling  that  we  approach  nearer  to  the  Christian  ideal, 
but  rather  by  the  implanting  of  another,  which  shall 
eventually  overshadow  all  the  rest. 

More  than  a  week  of  Edith's  solitude  bad  glided 
away  ;  she  had  returned  from  her  morning  walk  to 
church,  and  was  puzzling  herself  over  a  mysterious 
passage  in  a  note  from  Amy,  for  which  no  ingenuity 
of  hers  could  devise  an  explanation.  "  Before  very 
long,"  wrote  Mrs.  Dalton,  "  I  expect  to  communicate 
a  piece  of  news,  which,  if  1  am  not  mistaken,  will 
astonish  you  greatly.  I  defy  you  to  guess  it.  But 
for  the  present  my  lips  are  sealed,  so  you  must  endure 
your  curiosity  as  patiently  as  you  can  "  This  was 
not  a  sentence  to  be  taken  quietly  ;  Edith  pondered 
and  cogitated  in  vain,  and  at  last  made  up  her  mind, 
as  the  most  improbable  thing  she  could  think  of,  that 
Mr.  Dalton  was  about  to  publish  a  volume  of  poems. 
Whether  it  was  that  ivondering — which  is  almost  as 
fatal  to  energetic  employment  of  mind  as  expecta- 
tion, h  id  unsettled  Edith's  thoughts,  or  that  she  was 
troubled  with  one  of  those  fits  of  spiritual  languor 
which  occasionally  unstring  the  sinews  of  enthusiasm 
itself,  cannot  be  determined,  but  certain  it  was  that 
she  felt  an  unusual  disposition  to  inaction  :  she 
moved  listlessly  from  one  occupation  to  another,  and 
at  last,  determining  upon  a  vigorous  effort,  had  just 
summoned  her  maid  to  attend  her  on  an  expedition 
to  visit  some  of  her  poor  pensioners,  when  the  sound 
of  steps  on  the  gravel  walk  agreeably  interrupted  her 
intention.  "  That  must  be  Mr.  Verner,  Susan,"  cried 
she  ;  "  go  and  let  him  in  directly,  and  I  dare  say  he  will 
walk  with  me."  The  girl  obeyed,  and  Edith  heard 
her  open  the  house  door,  but  the  voice  which  imme- 
diately afterwards  inquired  in  hasty  accents,  "  Is  your 
mistress  at  home  ?  "  made  her  thrill  and  shiver  from 
head  to  foot.  She  put  her  hand  to  her  forehead  with 
a  sudden  fear  that  reason  was  forsaking  her,  but 
giddy  and  bewildered  as  she  was,  she  distinctly  heard 
the  servant,  who  of  course  supposed  the  question  to 
refer  to  herself,  answer  in  the  affirmative.  A  rapid 
and  well-known  footfall  was  heard  in  the  vestibule, 
every  step  seemed  to  be  planted  on  her  heart;  the 
words,  "  Do  not  tell  Miss  Kinnaird  that  anybody  is 
come,"  vibrated  strangely  and  painfully  upon  her 
ears,  and  the  next  moment  the  door  was  throw  open, 
and,  gasping  for  breath,  she  beheld  Philip  Everard, 
who  started  back  as  he  entered,  with  a  face  as  pale 
and  as  troubled  as  her  own. 


LETTERS  FROM  NEW  ZEALAND. 
Letter  I. 

My  DEAR  A  ,  January,  1845. 

Agref.ably  to  my  promise,  I  hasten  to  give 
you  some  account  of  these  interesting  islands  and 
their  curious  inhabitants.  You  mu«t  not  imagine, 
however,  that  I  am  sitting  comfortably  in  a  warm 


snug  room,  over  a  cheerful  coal-fire,  as  you 
probably  may  be  when  you  read  this  ;  nor  yet  must 
you  think  that  I  am  luxuriating  over  a  glass  of  true 
Geneva,  ever  and  anon  to  brighten  my  torpid  ideas 
and  excite  my  fancy,  while  I  endeavour  to  pourtray 
some  few  characteristics  of  this  wild  place,  and  its 
still  wilder  people.  No,  I  am  enscenced  under 
cover  of  a  heavy-looking  roof,  (though  made  of  the 
lightest  materials,  such  as  a  kind  of  flag,  and  other 
aqueous  vegetable  productions,)  sitting  upon  a  box, 
which  is  my  wardrobe,  library,  and  escritoire,  and 
writing  on  another,  half  a  yard  higher,  as  an  ample 
apology  for  a  table.  As  to  my  ideas,  they  are  in  a 
similar  condition  to  those  of  most  other  people  who 
have  been  suddenly  translated  from  familiar  objects 
and  faces,  and  thrown  into  strange  scenes  and 
stranger  society  ;  that  is,  heterogeneous  and  con- 
fused. Instead,  therefore,  of  wishing  for  stimulants 
to  rouse  my  faculties,  at  present  the  total  want  of 
society  and  occupation  is  sufficient  excitation  to 
mental  employment,  so  I  welcome  my  pen  as  my 
only  friend  and  companion. 

A  fire  we  have,  it  is  true,  but  setting  aside  the  ne- 
cessity and  convenience  of  cooking  at  it,  its  use  is 
not  very  apparent,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
whether  it  was  the  greater  comfort  or  annoyance.  It 
is  not  your  sparkling  flame  and  glowing  heat  of  an 
English  fire,  diffusing  comfort  and  cheerfulness  boih 
to  body  and  mind  —  thawing  the  coldest  temper 
into  social  good-humour — making  young  blood  dance 
through  the  veins,  and  causing  as  many  vagaries  as 
would  do  credit  to  the  best  oxygen  gas  ;  but  it  is  a 
huge  log-fire,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment, 
pouring  out  above  and  around  it  a  volume  of  smoke 
to  which  a  factory  chimney  is  but  a  meagre  com- 
parison. Any  one  exposed,  like  myself,  to  such  a  fu- 
migation, suffers  greatly  by  its  irritating  effects  on 
the  eyes  especially,  though  the  nose  and  throat  sym- 
pathize with  the  organs  of  vision;  and  were  vou  to 
see  me  just  now,  you  might  readily  suppose  that  I 
was  engaged  itr  writing  some  patiietic  tale  or  lachry- 
mose  sermon,  so  completely  suffused  is  my  face  with 
tears  and  other  less  delicate  excretions. 

My  account  of  inanimate  objects  before  me  will  be 
necessarily  brief;  for  the  place  does  not  contain  a 
chair,  a  table,  a  cupboard,  or  even  a  bed.  Boxes, 
as  I  just  observed,  compensate  for  the  want  of  the 
first;  the  cross-pat  titions  of  the  wall  serve  the  pur- 
posesof  thesecond,  betwixt  which,  plates,  knives,  forks, 
spoons.  &C-,  are  thrust  in  admirable  disorder  ;  and 
for  the  last,  a  bundle  of  dried  fern,  flag,  or  straw, 
forms  an  excellent  soccedaneum.  Strewed  bete  and 
there  are  some  canoe  paddles,  a  few  baskets  contain- 
ing potatoes  and  maize,  both  in  a  state  of  fragrant 
decomposition  ;  ami  hanging  over  head  is  a  piece  of 
dried  shark,  that  lias  apparently  lost  all  its  nutritive 
juices  from  exposure  to  the  sun  outside,  and  the 
dense  smoky  atmosi  here  within.  Arranged  on  the 
walls  are  a  few  tomahawks,  fowling-pieces,  and  mus- 
kets, with  some  unique  wooden  weapons,  garni -bed 
with  feathers,  ami  three  or  four  rolls  of  fishing  line, 
dangling  to  the  extremities  of  which  are  hooks  made 
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from  human  hones.  There  is  no  such  luxury  as  a 
glazed  window  ;  but  instead  of  the  patched  panes 
which  offend  the  eye  of  the  fastidious  traveller 
in  England,  or  the  old  stocking,  piece  of  rag,  or 
dirty  petticoat,  sometimes  substituted  for  glass,  I 
have  a  frame  of  wood,  over  which  is  stretched  a 
dingy,  smoky-coloured  sheet  of  paper,  that  by  some 
little  manoeuvring:  is  made  to  fix  into  a  hole  cut  out 
in  the  side  of  the  house.  This  answers  the  purpose 
admirably,  and  serves  also  for  a  chimney,  since  the 
climate  is  not  of  so  piercing  a  character  as  to  require 
every  nook  and  crevice  to  be  stopped  ;  for  my  own 
part,  I  wish  these  ventilators  were  more  numerous 
and  of  larger  size,  for  the  advantage  of  a  freer  circu- 
lation of  pure  air,  the  atmosphere  of  one  of  these  huts 
being  none  of  the  sweetest  and  most,  odoriferous. 

I  am  at  no  loss,  however,  for  living  subjects  of 
description.  No  less  than  four  grisly  heads  are  now 
bending  over  my  paper,  watching  with  apparent 
wonder  the  magic  there  is  in  a  white  man's  fingers, 
which  can  so  rapidly  pencil  such  strange  hierogly- 
phics. Perhaps  they  may  have  some  notion  of  what 
I  am  doing  ;  I  am  sorry  they  cannot  read  what  I  am 
about  to  say,  viz.,  that  their  impertinent  curiosity  is, 
of  all  their  faults,  the  most  annoying  to  a  civilized 
stranger.  In  whatever  occupation  you  may  be  en- 
gaged, however  trifling  or  otherwise,  if  a  native  be 
near,  he  will  be  sure  to  have  his  eyes  riveted  upon 
you.  It  is  in  vain  to  strive  to  look  him  out  of  coun- 
tenance— lie  is  perfectly  invincible  ;  if  he  sees  you 
are  annoyed  he  may  perhaps  salute  you  with  a  hideous 
smile  or  a  grunt;  but  his  unmannerly  stare  is  still 
upon  you  until  something  else  diverts  his  attention. 

Europeans  are  much  in  the  habit  of  lounging  up 
and  down,  backwards  and  forwards,  a  practice  to 
which  these  people,  from  their  natural  laziness,  are 
not  addicted  :  whether,  like  some  other  ignorant  tribes 
of  which  I  have  read,  they  consider  it  a  form  of  our 
worship,  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  they  evidently 
despise  it  in  us,  and  it  affords  them  no  little  gratifica- 
tion to  ape  the  peculiarities  of  our  manners,  and  gait, 
and  to  strut  by  our  side  with  all  the  grimace  and  ex- 
travagance of  finished  caricaturists.  Occasionally, 
they  meet  with  a  disagreeable  rebuff  when  some 
surly  John  Bull  thinks  his  dignity  offended  ;  but  this 
only  excites  their  clamorous  guffaws  still  more,  and 
prepares  the  way  for  frequent  repetitions  of  the  same 
annoying  mimicry.  If  a  stranger  should  unfortu- 
nately be  bald-headed,  or  even  approaching  thereto, 
he  affords  a  fund  of  merriment  tothese  ignorant  crea- 
tures, and,  from  that  moment,  he  receives  the  sobri- 
quet of  "pakira,"  by  which  he  is  ever  afterwards 
called.  Any  other  peculntrities  of  form  or  feature 
subject  him  to  the  like  baptismal  ceremony,  so  that 
wherever  he  goes  he  is  sure  to  be  saluted  by  his  ap- 
propriate nickname. 

Their  uniform  rudeness  to  European  females  is 
most  remarkable  and  scandalous.  No  insult  is  too 
gross  for  them  to  throw  in  their  way  ;  speech,  manner, 
dress,  walk,  all  undergo  the  inquisitive  ordeal  of 
these  mimicking  savages,  and  they  seem  to  vie  with 
each  other  who  shall  be  most  daring  and  insulting. 
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Squatting  round  the  fire  are  men,  women,  and 
children,  most  of  them  in  a  state  of  semi-nudity, — 
some  smoking  tobacco  or  a  live  coal,  others  very 
audibly  sucking  their  pipes,  which  is  a  sort  of  tacit 
intimation  that  a  little  of  the  "  weed  :'  would  be 
very  acceptable,  particularly  as  I  observe  they 
direct  their  longing  eyes  towards  me  and  my  box. 
In  a  state  of  happy  dozing  amidst  the  group,  lie  their 
young  pet  pigs  and  their  dogs,  the  former  of  which 
share  as  much  attention  and  solicitude  as  could  any 
human  creature  equally  helpless,  but  the  latter, 
judging  fron  their  lanky  sides  and  prominent  ana- 
tomical developments,  seldom  know  even  the  luxury 
of  a  potato.  Their  keen  instincts,  however,  amply 
compensate  for  the  unreasonable  negligence  of  their 
owners,  for  when  they  have  an  opportunity  they 
make  great  and  indiscriminate  slaughter  amongst  the 
neighbouring  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  and  poultry,  to  the  no 
small  loss  and  inconvenience  of  both  natives  and  set- 
tlers. It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  often,  twenty,  forty, 
or  more  sheep  or  goats  having  been  destroyed  in  one 
n  ght  by  these  native  half-starved  canine  marauders. 
They  are  designated  native  dogs  only  as  belonging  to 
the  natives,  who  are,  one  and  all,  cruelly  indifferent 
how  these  animals  exist,  not  as  being  indigenous  to 
the  island;  the  race,  however,  did  formerly  exist  here, 
but  are  now  extinct.  The  same  dogs  kept  by  Euro- 
peans are  seldom  allowed  to  be  so  pressed  with 
hunger  as  to  be  driven  to  such  deplorable  trespasses. 

Their  pet  pigs  and  goats  are  an  intolerable 
nuisance;  as  mischievous  as  monkeys,  but  not  half  so 
interesting,  they  are  perpetually  in  your  way  and 
committing  some  annoyance.  The  women,  in  par- 
ticular, are  excessively  fond  of  nursing  them,  and  are  as 
much  offended  if  you  ill-use  one  of  them  as  if  you 
were  to  beat  their  own  persons  or  their  young  children. 
The  natives  may  frequently  be  observed  in  their 
rambles  followed  by  a  string  of  young  pigs,  as  some 
of  your  country  squires  are  by  their  dogs,  and  they 
are  equally  tractable.  But  not  contented  with  this, 
some  of  these  people  are  so  fond  of  accommodating 
their  pets  as  to  give  them  a  share  of  their  blanket, 
and  on  this  soft  couch  they  lull  the  tender  animals  to 
a  comfortable  night's  repose. 

At  the  end  of  the  room  one  young  urchin,  I 
observe,  is  busily  engaged  in  sketching  out  from 
memory  the  rude  outlines  of  a  ship,  or  "  kaipnke,  "  as 
he  calls  it,  with  a  piece  of  charcoal.  Some  of  their 
attempts  in  this  way  are  truly  surprising,  considering 
that  they  so  seldom  see  these  objects.  Tneir  modelling 
in  clay  or  sand,  too,  as  well  as  carving  in  wood,  is  far 
from  despicable.  Whatever  they  see  that  strikes 
their  fancy  they  very  readily  copy,  and  display  an 
astonishing  accuracy  of  observation  and  memory  even 
in  the  minutiae  of  their  object.  Their  retentive 
faculties  are  remarkable  also  in  the  recollection  of 
names.  The  island  abounds  in  a  great  variety  of  trees, 
plants,  shrubs,  &c.  for  each  of  which  they  have 
a  distinct  name,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  native  but 
can  give  you  its  synonyme  and  other  peculiarities 
with  the  utmost  readiness  and  precision.  And  many 
of  them,  although  unable  to  read  or  write,  will  learn 
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from  hearsay  to  repeat  sentences,  and  even  sometimes 
a  whole  chapter  of  the  Bible,  in  an  astonishingly 
short  time  and  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 

Two  little  fellows  in  the  corner,  I  perceive,  are 
amusing  themselves  with  a  game  at  draughts,  in 
which  many  of  these  people  very  much  excel,  when 
they  can  be  made  to  summon  up  sufficient  patience  and 
attention.  Indeed,  I  have  known  a  celebrated  Euro- 
pean  player  completely  over-matched  by  a  native  boy, 
and  that,  not  only  once,  but  repeatedly.  The  New 
Zealand  exercises  are,  with  few  exceptions,  of  the 
most  simple  and  childish  character,  such  a?,  tossing 
balls,  bowling  hoops,  whipping  tops,  throwing  spears, 
&c,  but  they  occasionally  practise  a  game  which 
requires  considerable  adroitness.  Some  eight  or  ten 
will  form  a  circle,  each  holding  by  the  middle  two 
sticks,  one  in  each,  hand,  and,  by  keeping  pretty  exact 
time  to  the  tune  of  a  rude  and  boisterous  song,  will 
pass  these  missiles  rapidly  round  and  across  to  each 
other  with  remarkable  precision,  and  seldom  is  one 
seen  to  fall  to  the  ground.  They  have  also  many 
other  songs,  in  the  performance  of  which,  at  certain 
intervals,  they  make  horrid  gesticulations,  wringing 
their  hands,  slapping  their  thighs,  distorting  their 
features,  and  exhibiting  many  other  characters  of 
savage  humour. 

I  observed  above  that  part  of  the  group  before  me 
were   indulging   in   their  pipe.    These   people  all 
smoke  :  smoking,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  soul  of 
their  existence.    Tobacco  will  purchase  any  favour 
from  them,  and  its  effects  upon  them  appear  to  be 
diametrically  opposite  to  its  ordinarily  sedative  pro- 
perties, for  it  excites   their   sluggish  nature  to  in- 
stantaneous exertion  ;  this  effect,  however,  is  only 
temporary,  and  results  from  the  anticipation  of  the 
happy  state  of  indolence  which  they  si; all  enjoy  after 
their  required  work  is  done ;  and  there  is  but  too 
much  evidence  to  show  that  it  renders  them,  in  fact, 
still  more  listless  and  indisposed  for  labour,  by  re- 
laxing their  energies  and  predisposing  to  idle  habits. 
Certain  it  is,  that  without  such  temptation  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  induce  the  natives  to  work,  but  now, 
having  once  experienced  its  soothing  influence,  the 
appearance  even  of  a  piece  of  tobacco  acts  upon 
them  like  enchantment,  and  by  the  promise  of  it 
they  may   be   bribed  to  anything.    I  have  been 
informed  that,   when  tobacco  and  pipes  were  first 
introduced  amongst  them,  and  were  with  difficulty 
obtained,  the  natives  were  in  the  habit  of  squatting 
together  in  a  ring,  and  comfortably  enjoying,  en  manse, 
a  solitary  pipe,  from  which  each  inhaled  as  much  as 
he  could,  swallowed  the  smoke,  and  passed  the  pipe 
on  to  his  neighbour,  and  then,  by  some  peculiar  mode 
of  emission,  they  discharged  it  in  puffs  at  their  leisure. 
This  practice  they  would  keep  up  for  hours  together, 
and  were  not  seemingly  affected  in  any  way  by  it. 
Since,  however,  these  articles  are  to  be  had  without 
much  difficulty,  and  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  Maori 
without  his  bit  of  clay  ;  and,  if  he  cannot  at  all  times 
obtain  tobacco,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  put  a  hot  ember 
into  his  well-saturated  pipe,  and  puff  away  with  seem- 
ing contentment.    Before  I  proceed  I  must  inform  you 


that  the  word  "  Maori  is  the  native  name  for  a  New  1 
Zealander,  as  a  "  Briton  "  is  that  of  an  Englishman,  j 
or  "Manx"  of  one  born  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

You  cannot,  of  course,  expect  me  at  present  to  say 
much  on  the  subject  of  the  Maori  language,  for  the 
best  of  all  reasons,  that  I  know  little  of  it.  All  I 
have  to  observe  is,  that  its  acquirement  is  difficult  by 
colloquial  means  only,  as  the  natives  in  their  vain 
attempt  to  speak  as  much  English  as  they  are  able, 
interlard  their  own  talk  with  such  broken  words  and 
sentences,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  distinguish 
one  from  the  other  :  a  stranger,  therefore,  is  con- 
fused between  the  two.  Then,  again;  vety  few  of 
them  speak  the  genuine  language,  even  if  they  con- 
fine themselves  to  it  ;  they  have  a  knack  of  abbre- 
viating many  of  their  words,  which  renders  it  very 
difficult  to  trace  them  to  their  real  construction  and 
signification.  They  also  make  use  of  many. slattg  terms, 
which  have  no  other  origin  than  their  own  minds: 
altogether,  it  is  discouraging  as  well  as  perplexing  to 
attempt  to  attain  anything  like  purity  of  language 
from  listening  to,  or  conversing  with,  them.  More- 
over, there  are  various  dialects,  as  in  other  countries, 
so  that  to  become  perfectly  master  of  all,  would 
require  more  attention  and  time  than  many  would 
feel  disposed  to  give.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
by  which  I  have  been  hitherto  deterred  from  attempt- 
ing its  acquisition  ;  and  as  doubtless  I  escape  hearing 
many  observations  of  a  disagreeable  character,  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  "  where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis 
folly  to  be  wise."  The  attempts,  however,  which 
have  been  made  to  organize  the  language,  and  raise 
it  to  something  like  rule,  reflect  very  great  credit  on 
the  patience  and  assiduity  of  the  missionaries  and 
ethers  who  have  laboured  in  this  field  of  inquiry. 
But  this  language  is,  like  most  other  barbarous  ones, 
comparatively  very  defective.  Many  of  our  words 
of  course  express  ideas  for  which  they  have  no  equi- 
valent in  their  own  language.  Such,  as  so  frequently 
appears  in  their  Testament,  have  been  made  to  bear  as 
close  approximation  to  our  own  pronunciation  as  the 
letters  of  their  alphabet  will  admit  of ;  but  as  these  are 
only  fourteen,  (being  deficient  of  many  in  our  conso- 
nants,) the  words  are  but  imperfectly  imitated.  Con-  i 
sidel  ing,  also,  the  various  dialects,  (of  which  in  the 
northern  island  alone  there  are  seven,) — that  the  lan- 
guage has  been  considerably  adulterated,  "  in  cense- 
quence  of  the  close  intercourse  of  the  people  with 
foreigners;"  and  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  the  true 
meaning  of  their  words  by  native  converse,  the 
proficiency  already  made  in  their  arrangement  is  so 
far  excellent. 

A  recent  writer  quaintly  observes: — "  If  a  man 
grazes  his  foot  he  is  '  mate ;  '  if  covered  from 
head  to  foot  with  sores,  or  tossed  with  raging 
fever,  he  is  '  mate  ;  '  if  any  way  vexed  or  offended, 
he  is  still  '  mate;  '  feeling  the  craving  of  appetite,  or 
the  burning  of  desire,  he  is  still  '  mate  ; 1  if  dead,  you 
hear  that  he  is  'mate;'  and  even  when  'mate 
rawa  '  (very  ill,  or  dead)  is  used,  or  its  still  more 
forcible  re-duplicate,  'mate  rawarawa,'  you  are 
equally  puzzled  to  know  whether  the  person  reported  | 
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of  is  very,  very  ill,  or  quite,  quite  dead,  till  further 
informed  that  he  is  '  Ngaro,'  (hidden,)  or  '  Kua  oti 
te  tanu  '  (they  have  buried  him)."  Such  is  also  the 
case  with  many  other  words. 

But  for  further  information,  I  must  refer  you  to 
the  recently  published  grammars  and  dictionaries, 
which  will  give  you  a  better  insight  into  the  construc- 
tion and  beauty  of  this  language  than  I  can  do  ;  all 
I  can  observe  is,  that  the  almost  universal  termin- 
ation of  their  nouns  in  a  vowel  gives  their  speech 
a  remarkably  euphonious  and  pleasing  sound  to  the 
ear  of  a  stranger. 

I  shall  now  take  a  stroll  outside,  that  I  may  be 
enabled  to  guve  you  some  idea  of  the  external  form  and 
appearance  of  these  singular  but  miserable  abodes. 

The  houses  here  are,  of  course,  of  different  sizes, 
form,  and  dimensions,  as  they  are  in  all  oilier  places ; 
but  if  I  describe  one  built  for  a  European,  which 
is  generally  of  the  better  sort,  it  will  convey  to  you 
a  distinct  notion  of  the  whole.    They  are  commonly 
built  by  the  natives  alone,  who  are  paid  for  their 
trouble  in  pipes,  tobacco,  articles  of  clothing,  spades, 
tomahawks,  muskets,  &c.     The  first  part  of  their 
operations  consists  in  making  a  substantial  frame- 
work of  the  desired  dimensions,  by  placing  strong- 
wooden  posts  in  the  ground,  crossing  and  re-crossing 
them  by  smaller  sticks,  the  tout  ensemble  of  which 
gives  the  appearance  of  a  large  cage.    The  roof  is 
well  fastened  with  rafters  in  like  manner,  and  its 
whole  surface  covered  with  bundles  of  "  raupo,"  a 
species  of  flag  which  is  abundantly  found  in  the 
swamps  and  lagoons,  which  are  generally  pretty  nu- 
merous in  every  neighbourhood.    These  are  tied  also 
to  the  framework  in  a  similar  way  with  tight  ligatures 
of  fresh  flax.    The  better  to  prevent  the  roof  from 
leaking,  it  is  usually  provided  with  three  or  four 
thicknesses  of  covering  ;   the  inside,  also,  and  par- 
titions are  well  padded  with  the  same  material,  so 
that  wind  and  rain  cannot  easily  penetrate.  Besides 
"raupo,"  they  use  for  this  purpose  two  or  three  layers 
of  ii  wiwi,"  a  small  rush,  and  sometimes,  at  the  top 
of  all,  a  layer  of  "  mongamonga,"  a  tough  tendril 
that  is  very  durable  either  in  or  out  of  water.  Of 
this,  also,  they  make  their  eel-baskets.    The  better 
finished  houses  are  lined  with  canes,  or  dyed  of  various 
colours,  and  which  give  a  lively  and  comfortable 
appearance  to  the  whole.  Those,  also,  in  which  Euro- 
peans dwell  are  usually  ornamented  with  averandah^ 
imitating  a  homely  cottage  front,  and  this  being  like- 
wise lined  with  canes,  and  floored  with  boards,  forms 
altogether  a  very  snug  and  enticing  domicile.  More 
frequently,  however,  native  laziness  and  European 
indifference  are  apparent.  Many  of  these  habitations 
are  far    inferior  even  to  this  meagre  description  ; 
merely  defended  by  "  raupo  "  on  the  outer  side,  and 
that  put  on  in  a  very  slovenly  manner,  so  that  a 
few  warm  days  cause  it  to  shrink  and  leave  as  many 
crevices  as  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  a  window- 
hole,  or    any  other  aperture  for  the  admission  of 
light  and  air.  Such  as  the  natives  themselves  occupy, 
scarcely    deserve    any    other   name    than  hovels, 
and  those  of  the  meanest  kind.    The  doorway  is 


generally  so  small  that  you  are  compelled  to  enter  on 
hands  and  knees;  and  if  you  could  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  standing  upright  in  one  of  these  huts,  you  must 
necessarily  be  a  dwarf  of  the  smallest  order.  However, 
they  are  well  adapted  to  these  people's  habits,  who 
rarely  stretch  themselves  to  their  full  length  in  the 
erect  posture,  but  are  continually  cither  inclining  or 
squatting  on  their  haunches.  To  these  places  there 
is  no  need  of  a  window  or  chimney  ;  the  door  serves 
both  purposes  during  the  day,  and  at  night,  when 
they  close  it,  these  folks  huddle  together  in  a 
state  of  the  most  luxurious  nonchalance,  that  bids  de- 
fiance to  cold,  wind,  and  rain. 

I  am  informed,  however,  that  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  islands,  the  natives  pay  much  more  regard 
both  to  the  little  comforts  that  make  a  dwelling 
desirable,  and  also  to  the  ornamental  design  of  their 
habitations,  especially  such  as  they  erect  for  the 
white  men;  but  whether  they  are  so  neat  as  fully  to 
merit  a  comparison  to  the  "  interior  of  a  lady's  work- 
box,"  as  some  late  author  (perhaps  facetiously) 
represents,  I  am  unable  to  avouch. 

A  number  of  these  huts  promiscuously  scattered 
together  without  the  smallest  order  and  design, 
constitutes  what  is  called  a  native  "  pah."  It  is 
generally  surrounded  by  a  high  fencing;  the  sticks 
of  which  are  of  different  heights  and  tied  pretty 
closely  together  by  a  small  but  strong  vine  {aha); 
sometimes  these  are  surmounted  at  the  entrance  and 
other  places  by  uncouthly  carved  figures,  all  of 
terrific  and  obscure  designs.  The  interior  of  these 
places  is  a  very  sink  of  dirt  and  unseemly  sights  : 
peelings  of  potatoes,  pumpkins,  denuded  cobs  of  maize, 
cockle  and  mussel  shells,  blocks  and  splinters  of  wood, 
stones,  decayed  raupo,  old  baskets  and  mud  in 
abundance,  occasioned  by  the  sauntering  of  pet  pigs; 
while  the  ground  is  here  and  there  cut  up  for  the 
making  of  their  ovens.  Besides  the  huts  of  all  sizes, 
you  will  see  poles  and  stages  high  in  the  air,  for 
drying  fish,  storingof  potatoes,  corn,  &c. ;  and  occasion- 
ally deep  pits  for  the  latter  purpose,  which  are  called 
"ruas:"the  stages  are  often  covered  over  and  are 
built  in  various  shapes  ;  these  they  call  u  patakis," 
or  "  watas." 

The  whole  face  of  the  country,  as  Far  as  I  have 
yet    observed,    is   studded   with    hills   of  various 
magnitude,  and  these  are  mostly,  from  their  base  to 
their  summit,  plentifully  covered  with   trees  and 
brushwood.    But  for  extended  and  beautiful  land- 
scape, such  as  the  remembrance  of  Old  England 
paints  tomy  fancy, — the  wooded  lawns  and  picturesque 
features  of  "  Nature's  beauties,"  so  richly  diversified 
by  lakes,  rivers,  the  meandering  brook,  and  simple 
village  pond, — one  may  look  in  vain.     Here  are  not 
the  shady  bowers — the  blooming  hedge-rows — the 
noble  fields,  parks,  and  princely  domains  that  lend 
so  sweet  a  charm  to  English  scenery  ;  nor  do  we  see 
the  comfortable  homestead,  the  cheerful  cottage,  the 
country  spire  and  ivy-grown  abbey,  all  of  which  are 
so  many  gems  in  the  favoured  pictures  of  Albion 'sisle. 
No,  here  there  is  nothing  for  the  imagination  to  feed 
on  and  enjoy.  With  few  exceptions,  all  is  one  undi- 
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versified  and  untrodden  extent  of  hill  and  dale,  thickly 
carpeted  with  fern  and  stunted  shrubs,  with  scarcely 
a  wild-flower  or  fructiferoustree  to  break  the  monotony. 
Nature,  however,  who  is  generally  "  sublime  and 
beautiful "  when  not  cheated  of  her  honours  by 
civilized  hands,  has  here  and  there  displayed  her 
majestic  charms  in  the  bold  and  abrupt  forms  of 
massive  rocks  and  lofty  mountains;  the  deep  and 
narrow  ravines  and  terrific  chasms,  that  appal  the 
heart  of  the  observer  :  she  has  in  some  parts,  too, 
beautiful  contrasted  her  interminable  fens  and  marshy 
swamps  with  magnificent  rivers,  whose  windings  give 
an  agreeable  variety  and  interest  to  the  scene  ;  but  as 
the  country  is  as  yet  devoid  of  the  requisite  artificial 
conveniences  of  roads  and  bridges,  they  add  much  to 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  travelling,  and  so 
obstruct  the  enjoyment  which  her  beauties  would 
otherwise  afford. 

Foot-paths  they  have  innumerable ;  and  if  we 
admit  Hogarth's  notion  of  the  wavy  line  of  beauty, 
they  must  be  entitled  beautiful  without  any  reserva- 
tion, for  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  straight  line  of 
road  throughout  the  country  that  the  natives  them- 
selves have  made.  They  say  that  a  serpentine 
walk  is  much  easier  for  their  legs,  that  they  sooner 
get  tired  by  walking  in  a  straight  line,  and  cer- 
tainly they  have  amply  demonstrated  their  opinion 
by  their  practice. 

The  only  mountain  of  any  considerable  note  is 
Mount  Egmont  situated  on  the  plain  of  Taranaki.  It 
rises  somewhat  abruptly,  and  is  computed  by  some  to 
be  4,920  yards  high,  or  14,760  feet, — but  lay  others, 
it  has  been  estimated  at  little  more  than  11,000.  In 
appearance  and  height  it  resembles  the  Peak  of 
TenerifFe.  From  frequent  surveys,  it  is  said  to  bear 
evidence  of  having  been  formerly  a  volcano  of  some 
magnitude,  but  the  time  must  be  far  distant,  as  no 
eruption  has  occurred  within  the  memory  of  the  old- 
est natives,  nor  is  the  fact  even  traditionally  reported 
among  them.  Several  other  mountains  scattered  on 
the  face  of  the  island  are  of  a  volcanic  character, 
and  some  of  them  have  been  recently  observed  to 
emit  both  smoke  and  flame ;  but  they  are  compara- 
tively of  small  magnitude,  and  we  have  not  distin- 
guished them,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  by  any  name. 

There  is  one  also,  more  northerly,  which  is  called 
by  the  natives  "  Maungatanewi,"  which  signifies 
monster-mountain  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  high  as 
Egmont.  There  are  several  also  named  Maunganui, 
but  this  term  may  be  applied  to  any  hill  of  uncommon 
size,  being  literally  translatable  big  or  large  mountain  ; 
"  maunga,"  hill;  "  nui,"  large. 

That  the  whole  country  has  at  some  distant  period 
been  the  theatre  of  terrific  convulsions  is  very  obvious: 
in  many  parts  a  remarkable  wavy  appearance  runs  in 
a  continuous  course  for  miles,  undisturbed  by  depth 
of  valley  or  precipitous  rock; — others  present  abrupt 
fissures,  their  separated  sides  corresponding  in  a 
singular  manner,  as  if  disjoined  by  recent  violence. 

And  there  are  many  other  indications  that  the 
country  has  been  subject  to  earthquakes  of  more  than 
ordinary  character.    Even  in  the  present  times  this 


phenomenon  is  by  no  means  rape:  )  have  fell  rno-e 
than  a  dozen  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours,  generally 
however  very  slight  shocks,  but  occasionally  strong 
enough  to  excite  alarm  in  those  whose  nerves  are  not 
over  well  braced.  I  mention  this  fact  more  particularly, 
because  I  observe  it  stated  in  a  small  work  lately  pub- 
lished, that  "  there  is  no  reason  to  behove  that  the 
country  is  subject  to  earthquakes,  there  being  no 
record  of  any  within  the  memory  of  man."  Now,  in 
the  name  of  common  sense  and  honesty,  what  could 
induce  any  one  to  make  a  remark  so  unfounded  in 
fact?  Nobody  who  had  lived  six  months  in  the  island 
could  have  supposed  such  an  assertion  to  be  true. 
This  book  states  also,  that  "  Mount  Egmont  is  a 
volcano  in  an  active  state,"  which  is  certainly  not 
the  case.  The  only  motive  I  can  imagine  for  such 
misrepresentations  is  to  assuage  the  fears  of  emigrants, 
and  to  excite  their  curiosity ;  like  some  accomplished 
showmen,  who  cry,  "  Walk  up,  walk  up !  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  see  the  living  lion  stuffed  with  straw, 
and  warranted  not  to  bite." 

I  may  here  mention,  as  intimately  connected  with 
these  volcanic  phenomena,  that  in  several  parts  of 
the  islands,  but  especially  about  the  lakes  atKotonaa, 
hot  sulphurous  springs  abound,  some  of  which  are 
constantly  used  by  the  native  residents  for  the  pur- 
poses of  cooking  their  victuals,  bathing  and  washing. 
They  will  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  eating,  smoking, 
and  c'.iatting  therein  for  hours  together.  These 
springs  vary  in  their  degrees  of  heat  and  intensity 
of  action ;  some  of  them  throw  up  large  bodies  of 
water  to  a  considerable  height,  but  the  temperature 
is  lower;  others,  which  are  always  boiling,  have  a 
less  powerful  action,  and  these  are  found  extremely 
useful  by  the  natives  for  the  purposes  above  named. 
In  some  places,  the  water  does  not  rise  above  the 
surface,  yet  you  may  distinctly  hear  it  "  boiling  and 
bubbling"  in  its  course  beneath.  The  waters  of  these 
springs,  or  "  ngawas,"  as  they  are  here  called,  are  re- 
presented to  be  of  a  sulphurous  character;  some 
have  an  "  albuminous  deposit,"  and  others  are  so 
powerfully  alkaline  as  to  serve  the  purposes  of  soap. 
The  natives  have  recourse  to  these  springs  also  for  the 
cure  of  many  of  their  complaints,  more  especial!}- 
cutaneous  diseases,  which  are  very  prevalent  among 
them  ;  and  I  have  known  them  prove  efficacious 
in  the  cure  of  old  rheumatic  pains  and  stiff  joints. 
The  natives  appear  quite  aware  of  the  importance 
of  these  springs,  and  already  anticipate  the  time 
when  Europeans  will  avail  themselves  of  these 
natural  resources  for  the  many  useful  purposes  to 
which  they  seem  so  specially  adapted. 

Yours,  &c.,  Kit. 
(To  be  cojitinued.) 


THE  WATTEAU  DRESS. 
Watte au  the  painter,  whose  graceful  works  have 
given  his  name  to  a  style  of  art  which  has  ever  since 
been  extremely  popular,  was  born  at  Valenciennes  in 
France,  in  1G84.  Like  Canaletto  and  our  own  artists, 
Stanfield  and  Roberts,  he  began  by  painting  decorations 
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for  the  theatres.  His  labours  for  a  long  time  brought 
him  but  a  bare  subsistence ;  indeed,  he  greatly 
suffered  from  poverty,  too  often  the  lot  of  genius. 

Fortunately  for  himself  and  his  fame,  he  hit  on  an 
entirely  new  class  of  subjects,  such  as  balls,  masques, 
and  fetes  ehampetres.  In  these  works  he  grouped 
together  with  great  skill  numbers  of  figures  on  a 
small  scale.  The  elegant  turn  of  his  compositions, 
the  peculiar  grace  of  his  female  heads,  and  the 
richness  of  his  colouring  and  costumes,  made  him 
at  once  the  rage,  and  produced  a  crowd  of  imitators. 
The  dress  he  most  delighted  to  represent  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Sacque,  (given  in  our  cut,)  in  which 
the  sweeping  folds  from  the  shoulders  to  the  ground, 
undulating  with  the  figure,  contribute  much  to  the 
graceful  appearance  of  his  groups. 

Having  injured  his  health  by  excessive  study,  he 
visited  England  in  1720  to  consult  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Mead,  and  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  died  the 
following  year. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  permanent  effect  pro- 
duced by  original  minds  on  all  they  touch — even 
trifling  objects  rise  to  importance,  raid  are  invested 
with  an  interest  unfelt  before.  Watteau,  by  the  pic- 
turesque arrangement  of  his  costumes,  created  a  taste 
for  works  of  his  class,  which  lias  since  widely  spread 
in  this  country.  It  has  had  a  good  and  evil  effect; 
good  in  directing  the  attention  of  our  artists  to  an 
exact  imitation  of  Nature  in  all  her  details;  evil 
where  the  expression  of  sentiment  has  been  sacrificed 
to  the  nice  painting  of  silks  and  satins. — J. 


VISIONS  OF  THE  PAST. 

T.  M.  F. 

Alone  in  the  dreary  night — 

In  the  dark  cold  night  alone — 
I  pine  for  the  dawning  light, 

And  the  birds'  first  whispering  tone. 
Visions  surround  my  bed, 

A  dim  unearthly  train, 
And  I  close  my  eyes  with  dread, — 

But  I  close  my  eyes  in  vain, 

Alone  in  the  dreary  night ! 

0  mournful,  ghostly  band  ! 

Why  do  ye  come  so  near1? 
0  Guardian  Spirit  !  wherefore  stand 

Far  off,  as  if  in  fear? 
Spread,  spread  thy  sheltering  wings  ; 

Thou — only  thou — canst  save  ; 
Protect  me  from  these  fearful  things, 

The  tenants  of  the  grave, 

Alone  in  the  dreary  night ! 

* 

Why  does  that  little  child 

Come  near  and  nearer  now? 
Her  eyes  are  very  pure  and  mild, 

And  heaven-bright  her  brow. 
But  she  fills  my  heart  with  woe, 

And  I  shrink  with  a  dreadful  fear, 
For  thy  baby  features  well  I  know— 

0  sister,  fond  and  dear! 

Leave  me,  thou  little  child ! 

In  infancy  she  died  ; 

Why  did  I  live,  0  God? 
In  life  we  slumbered  side  by  side, 

Why  not  beneath  the  sod  ] 
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We  played  together  then, 

An  undivided  pair ; 
I  live — the  most  accursed  of  men; 

She  died — an  angel  fair  ! 

Leave,  leave  me,  little  child  ! 

0  mother!  didst  thou  mourn 

Beside  that  little  bed  ] 
And  didst  thou  pine  for  her  return, 

And  weep  that  she  was  dead  1 
That  garb  of  misery — 

Those  tears — that  bitter  sigh — 
Mother,  they  should  have  been  for  me, 

Because  I  did  not  die  ! 

Mistaken  human  love ! 

0  Spirit,  haunt  me  not  1 

Mother — away!  away! 
My  heart  is  sick — my  brain  is  hot — 

I  cannot — dare  not  pray. 
Thy  face  is  calm  and  sweet; 

In  thine  unclouded  eyes 
A  holy  love  I  dare  not  meet, 

A  tender  radiance  lies. 

0  mother,  haunt  me  not ! 

Or,  if  thou  must  appear, 

Come  in  that  latter  time, 
Come  with  that  glance  of  woe  and  fear 

Which  marked  my  course  of  crime, 
When  thine  eyes  had  lost  their  light, 

When  thy  heart  was  sad  within, 
When  thy  clustering  locks  were  white 

With  grieving  for  my  sin  : 

Come,  with  thy  broken  heart ! 

All  happy  things  and  pure 

Mine  agony  increase  ; 
My  sin-tost  spirit  can  endure 

All — save  to  dream  of  peace. 
0  childhood  innocent! 

0  youth  too  bright  to  last ! 
Has  hell  a  bitterer  punishment 

Than  Visions  of  the  Past  ? 

Pure  spirits,  haunt  me  not ! 


THE  CHAND  BEEBEE. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  DECKAN. 
BY  MRS.  POSTAKS. 

It  was  the  sunset  hour  ;  yet  radiance  of  suf- 
ficient brightness  still  streamed  around  the  richly 
sculptured  mosques  and  crumbling  fanes  of  the 
splendid  ruins  of  Beejapoor,  to  give  richness  to 
its  beauty,  and  to  fix  the  eye  in  lingering 
admiration,  on  the  gorgeous  groupings  of  minaret 
and  altar,  fount  and  column,  of  Hindoo  and  of 
Moslem  art ;  while,  as  if  to  mock  the  sculptor's 
skill,  Nature  around  its  records,  had  wound  her 
own  fair  traceries.  The  pale  bell  of  the  delicate 
moon-flower  rested  on  the  dark  granite  steps  of 
the  splendid  mausoleum,  and  the  sweet  jasmine 
buds  peeped  forth  from  the  clefted  altar  and 
clung  around  each  crumbling  column.  The 
scene  was  beautiful,  beautiful  as  a  poet's  or  a 
painter's  dream,  yet  its  interest  was  still  a 
melancholy  one,  for  it  spoke  of  the  past, —  of  the 
overthrow  of  empires,  of  the  feuds  of  men,  of 
the  opposing  powers  of  creeds  leading  to  acts  of 
violence  and  bloodshed, — all  this,  and  matters  of 
import  yet  more  terrible,  might  well  be  read  on 
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those  Mien  monuments  and  in  the  entangled  rich- 
nessof  that  luxuriant  foliage ;  jet  whatever  lessons 
the  scene  suggested  to  those  pondering  on  change 
of  dynasty  and  faith,  little  were  they  noted  by  that 
fair  girl,  who  from  her  princely  father's  hareem 
had  stolen  forth  to  dream  of  joy  and  hope,  among 
the  scenes  that  from  her  childhood  she  had  loved 
so  well.  Her  veil  of  fine  white  muslin  bordered 
with  gold  had  fallen  back,  and  draped  itself  in 
graceful  folds  about  her  boddice  of  pale  pink 
silk  broidered  with  pearls  ;  the  tresses  of  her 
luxuriant  hair  were  braided  with  freshly 
gathered  jasmine  buds,  and  in  her  hand  she  held  a 
wreath  of  chumpa  and  pomegranate  blossoms 
newly  woven  ;  yet  lovely  as  she  was,  thus  simple  in 
attire,  and  fresh  in  her  young  beauty,  the  sweet 
expression  of  her  fair  face,  the  smile  upon  her  lip, 
the  light  that  beamed  in  her  dark  eye,  were 
more  winning  still ;  — every  animated  creature 
around  seemed  to  know  and  love  that  gentle  girl. 
The  timid  mangoe  bird,  with  its  black  and 
orange-coloured  plumage,  rested  confidently  on 
its  favourite  spray,  the  little  humming-bird 
dipped  his  tiny  beak  with  its  usual  petulance 
into  the  scented  cup  of  every  tender  blossom,  as 
if  conscious  of  being  noted  only  by  the  crouching 
lizard  all  green  and  gold,  whose  bright  watch- 
ful eye  glanced  upwards  on  the  spoiler  from 
that  verdant  nook  he  had  made  his  dwelling- 
place,  and  well  it  might  be  so,  for  playful 
gentleness  was  as  natural  to  the  Chand  Eeebee 
as  sunshine  to  an  Oriental  clime,  and  the  song  of 
birds,  the  fragrance  of  a  flower,  the  very  shadows 
that  flickered  at  her  feet,  brought  to  her  young 
heart  a  sense  of  happiness.  But  now  the  day 
was  spent  ;  deep  (as  it  would  seem)  in  the 
distant  groves  of  feathery  palm-trees  sank  the 
bright  orb  whose  radiance  had  so  lately  gilded 
the  ancient  places  of  the  noble  city,  and  the 
fair  Chand  Beebee  turned  to  seek  the  aged  nurse 
who,  caring  little  for  the  birds,  and  flowers,  and 
sunshine,  that  brought  joy  to  the  heart  of  her 
young  mistress,  was  vvhiiing  away  the  time  with 
her  stores  of  beetel-nut  and  paun  in  the  veran- 
dah of  a  crumbling  mosque.  The  maiden's  form 
was  scarcely  lost,  however,  among  the  surrounding 
foliage,  when  a  horseman,  bounding  over  the 
tangled  brushwood,  checked  his  noble  Arab 
before  the  splendid  mausoleum  of  Ahmed  Shah, 
and,  casting  the  bridle  from  his  hand,  sprang 
lightly  from  his  seat.  The  rider  was  one  not 
easily  forgotten  ;  the  fine  proportions  of  his 
figure,  the  regularity  of  his  handsome  features, 
alone,  would  prove  him  to  be  a  stranger  in  the 
land  of  the  Mahrattas,  while  the  peculiar  turn 
of  his  glossy  moustache  and  the  folds  of  his 
crimson  turban  showed  him,  with  equal  dis- 
tinctness, to  be  one  of  those  Moslem  leaders 
whom  the  Delhi  sovereigns  might  well  be  proud 
to  note  as  their  allies.  Advancing  to  the  steps 
of  the  splendid  mosque,  the  young  noble  bent 
his  forehead  in  low  obeisance,  and  then,  grasping 


his  sword  more  firmly  in  his  hand,  while  a  gleam 
of  triumph  passed  over  his  fine  face,  exclaimed, 
"  Saint  of  my  fathers,  behold  thy  servant  !  Ere 
to-morrow's  dawn  my  good  steed  shall  scatter 
from  his  hoofs  the  soil  now  desecrated  by  the 
accursed  rule  of  a  Hindoo  tyrant,  nor  shall  the  j 
sword  of  Salabat  Khan  be  sheathed  until,  from 
every  fort  and  bastion  from  Delhi  to  the  Deckan 
range,  the  Crescent  shall  raise  its  banner,  and 
every  idol  of  the  land  Jay  shivered  upon  the 
soil !  Too  long  inactive  have  I  lingered  here,  but 

now,  by  all  the  holy  Imaums,  I  swear  " 

"  Nay  !  swear  not,  my  more  than  brother  ; 
oh  !  recall  those  dreadful  words  against  our  race; 
think  of  our  childhood's  days,  think  of  the 
happy  hours  thou  hast  passed  even  here  with  a 
Hindoo  girl,  and  for  her  sake  forego  thy  hatred 
to  her  people ;"  and  with  this  earnest  prayer  the 
hand  of  the  Chand  Beebee  rested  on  the  chieftain's 
arm,  and  her  dark  eyes  gazed  imploringly  into 
his. 

"Brightest,  loveliest  of  all  most  bright  and 
lovely  in  this  fair  land  S"  exclaimed  the  Khan,  his 
countenance  irradiate  with  inexpressible  tender- 
ness, "  I  sought  no  more  to  meet  thee  !  Thou 
knowest  how  I  love  thee,  dear  one,  but  the 
honour  of  a  Moslem  noble  should  be  yet  dearer  to 
him  than  his  love.  The  lords  of  Delhi  send 
messengers  to  reproach  me  as  a  recreant ;  the 
commands  of  the  Prophetringever  in  my  ears ;  the 
blood  of  my  race  fires  in  my  veins  as  I  look  on 
all  around  me  here — and  thus  I  go,  heart- 
seared,  indeed,  yet  nerved,  sweet  love,  to  teach 
thy  land  a  purer  faith." 

"  And  wert  thou  not  a  Moslem  ?  " 

"  I  would  rest  for  ever  by  thy  side,  sweet 
tempter,  would  weave  with  thee  dream-like 
fancies,  even  as  in  childhood's  hour  we  weaved 
bright  chaplets  of  these  lovely  blossoms ;  would 
believe  as  thou  believedst,  and  doubt  that  Para- 
dise could  boast  a  houri  more  fair  than  thee, — 
and  wert  thou  but  of  the  faith  cf  Fatima,  1 
would — "  but  the  hand  of  the  Chand  Beebee  fell 
from  the  chieftain's  arm,  her  tender  glance  of 
girlish  love  seemed  changed  for  the  resolved 
expression  of  thoughtful  womanhood — her  dark 
eye  dilated,  and,  casting  herself  at  the  foot  of 
Siva's  image,  that  lay  crumbling  near,  the  maiden 
cried, — 

"  /  also  reverence  my  lathers  faith,  and  will 
defend  it  with  my  prayers  while  flowers  yet 
blossom  to  serve  for  offerings,  but  with  my 
sacrifices  I  will  mingle  hopes  for  thee,  ay  !  even 
for  him  who  once  weaved  jasmine  wreaths  for 
the  hair  of  the  young  pagan  girl,  who  dreamt 
he  loved  her,  but  whose  people,  even  as  she 
prays,  perhaps,  fall  in  hundreds  beneath  his 
cruel  sword." 

The  chieftain  paused  ;  perhaps,  until  that 
moment — that  moment  when  to  part  came  in  its 
full  terror  upon  his  soul,  he  little  dreamed  how 
dear  to  his  every  feeling  was  the  fair  young 
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worshipper  then  kneeling  by  his  side ;  but  as  he 
now  gazed  upon  her,  and  scenes  of  early  pastime 
thickly  gathered  before  the  mirror  of  his  mind's 
eye — scenes,  in  which  he  had  so  knelt  with  her, 
together  wreathing  in  childish  sport  the  idol 
around  which  they  had  played  in  hours  of 
ignorance,  when  their  strongest  faith  was  that  of 
mutual  love  ;  he  felt  that  glory  was  a  vision, 
ambition  a  mere  child's  bauble,  and  the  love  of  a 
true  woman's  heart  alone  the  symbol  of  what 
little  lingers  yet  upon  our  earth  of  pure  and 
holy  things  ;  the  purpose  of  the  Khan  was 
shaken,  his  foot  yet  rested  on  the  step  of  the 
mausoleum  of  Ahmed  Shah,  but  his  eye  was 
riveted  upon  the  maiden's  form.  With  averted 
face  she  extended  her  hand  towards  him,  and  a 
rebel  tear  fell  heavily  on  the  mogree  blossoms 
that  circled  her  fair  neck. 

"  Farevvell  !  Salabat  ;  duty  to  thy  race 
commands  it,  and  we  part,  but  as  the  green 
banner  of  your  Prophet  proudly  floats  where  thy 
bold  hand  has  placed  it,  think  of  this  sweet 
spot,  its  fanes,  its  foliage,  and  its  melody  ;  of  the 
words  we  have  spoken  here  ;  of  the  smiles  we 
have  interchanged ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  her  who 
yet  to  thy  fancy  seems  to  linger  here,  spare  her 
people  and  respect  their  sanctuaries." 

The  Khan  sprang  forward,  a  moment  more 
and  he  had  folded  the  Chanel  Beebee  to  a  heart 
where  now,  alas  !  he  felt  that  her  image  reigned 
supreme.  But  such  apostasy  was  spared  him. 
The  sound  of  many  voices,  those  of  the  Raj  all's 
athletic,  now  was  heard  echoing  through  the 
arched  colonnades  of  tomb  and  temple  ;  the 
i  maiden,  with  a  low  cry  of  terror,  rose  and  darted 
swiftly  towards  the  densest  foliage,  while  the 
Khan,  vaulting  to  his  saddle,  spurred  towards 
the  grove  of  date-trees  now  gleaming  with  the 

|    silvery  light  of  the  young  moonbeams. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

In  a  vast  hall  of  fine  white  marble,  surrounded 
I    with  open  galleries  and  cooled  with  numerous 
;   fountains,  sat  Rao  Bharmuljee,  and  by  his  side, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  stood  Zanga,  an  African 
slave,  the  friend,  favourite,  and  minister  of  the 
Hindoo  prince. 

"  And  think  you  this  is  indeed  so  1  "  inquired 
j  the  Rajah,  fixing  his  earnest  scrutiny  on  the 
j  ebon-tinted  countenance  of  his  companion  ;  "will 
j  the  lords  of  Delhi,  abandoning  the  siege  of 
i  Deogurh,  turn  their  force  upon  the  unguarded 
fortress  of  Nizam  Shah,  the  fairest  spot  in  all 
j    the  Deckan  1 ' 

"  So  is  it  said,  my  lord  :  letters,  intercepted 
|    from  the  cossids  (messengers),  and  written  from 
i    the  court  at  Delhi  to  the  young  Moslem  noble, 
Salabat  Khan,  state  that,  at  the  opening  of  the 
j    hunting  season,  the  allied  powers  will  march 
direct  upon  the  Deckan,  and  possess  themselves 
of  the  fort  of  Nizam  Shah  ;  it  were  well,  my  lord, 
to  meet  them  there,  and  teach  them  thataMahratta 
bow  can  wing  its  way  to  a  Moslem's  heart." 


"  By  the  mountain  goddess,  thou  sayest  well," 
replied  the  Prince,  "  so  shall  it  be.  Command 
even  now  that  the  elephants  be  made  ready  ;  let 
five  hundred  camels  be  armed  with  jinjals, 
(swivel  guns)  ;  let  all  the  Brahmins  of  the 
temples  be  told  to  attend  the  army,  and  in- 
stantly call  hither  toour  conference  Salabat  Khan  : 
by  the  bull  of  Siva,  we  will  that  he  be  our 
standard-bearer ;  he  hath  of  late  become  dis- 
courteous, and  throws  dirt  in  our  faces ;  the 
Brahmins  love  him  not,  and  'twere  well  thus  to 
humble  his  proud  bearing." 

A  shade  of  peculiar  meaning  passed  over 
the  harsh  features  of  the  slave  Zanga  ere  he 
replied,  and  when  he  did  so  a  tone  of  ill-repressed 
and  mocking  triumph  mingled  with  his  words, 
"  The  noble  Moslem,  my  lord,  no  longer  lives  an 
honoured  guest  with  the  Prince  of  Beejapoor. 
Last  night  the  Fakir  Gunger-jee  who  performs 
tupsya  (penance)  in  the  date-grove,  by  the  old 
peepul-tree,  noted  the  Khan,  who  spent  the  night 
there  as  in  much  disquiet ;  and  as  if  restless  with 
feverish  haste,  even  at  the  false  dawn  he  sprang 
upon  his  favourite  steed  Golaub,  and  galloped  on 
towards  the  hills." 

The  prince  started  from  his  cushions — 
'•'Zanga!"  he  exclaimed,  "there  is  matter  in 
this !  the  Mahratta  chiefs  are  not  wont  to  yield 
their  forts  to  the  spoilers  of  a  Moslem  band. 
The  stronghold  of  Nizam  Shah  has  its  moats, 
its  dungeons,  and  its  drawbridges,  its  doors  of 
metal,  whose  red  heat,  well  piled  with  flaming 
faggots,  will  singe  the  Moslem  beards  that  press 
discourteously  upon  them  ;  the  poisoned  arrows 
of  our  Bheels  will  readily  hit  the  target  of  a 
foemaifs  heart,  and  a  Mahratta  swordsman  will 
cleave  a  Moslem  from  head  to  heel,  though  he  | 
wear  a  hair  of  the  Prophet's  beard  as  a  taweed 
(charm),  broidered  on  his  turban.  Ere  to-mor- 
row's sunset  casts  its  rosy  light  upon  the  Western 
Ghauts,  our  army  shall  set  forth  ;  and  the  allies, 
arrived  at  the  old  fort  of  Nizam  Shah,  shall  find 
us  already  there  with  our  dancing  girls  and  with 
our  minstrels  ;  and  the  MosLm  host,  discomfited, 
shall  see  that  we  are  but  laughing  at  their 
beards  !  " 

****** 

"  Pretty  doings  !"  muttered  the  old  nurse 
Beemah,  as  she  sat  stripping  raendee  leaves  into 
a  silver  vase,  preparatory  to  infusing  them  with 
lime-juice  for  the  production  of  the  henna 
required  to  tint  the  delicate  fingers  of  her  mis- 
tress. "  Pretty  doings !  and  so  at  noon-day  I  am 
to  be  put  into  a  kajavah,  and  travel  with  an  army 
no  one  knows  where,  to  meet  a  pack  of  Moslem 
traitors.  May  their  fathers  be  burnt !  And  they  | 
say  the  road  is  full  of  rocks  and  tigers,  and  I  ! 
shall  be  on  an  old  camel,  always  last,  no  doul  t, 
and  I  dare  say  the  elephants  will  he  Must,  and 
most  likely  turn  back  and  trample  us  all  to  bits. 
It's  all  Zanga's  doing.  I  hate  that  proud,  ugly 
slave.  I  know  him,  too  ;  he  bribes  the  soldiers — 
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some  of  them  are  Delhi  men  beside,  and  if  the 
Rajah  were  to  be  killed,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
Zanga  were  to  head  the  army,  and  marry  my 
sweet  young  mistress  :  tuf  /"  added  the  angry 
woman,  with  much  emphasis,  "  I  hate  such  sons 
of  Sheiton  !"  and  glancing  upwards  to  rearrange 
the  displaced  folds  of  her  snow-like  sceree,  the 
old  and  petted  nurse  encountered  the  smiling 
gaze  of  the  sweet  Chand  Bee  bee. 

*  Nay,  dear  Beemah,"  she  playfully  exclaimed, 
"  you  shall  not  suffer  all  these  horrors ;  tigers 
shall  not  devour,  nor  elephants  trample  you  to 
death ;  you  shall  have  a  well-cushioned,  warm 
kajavah,  on  my  own  camel,  Zohrab;  and  although, 
as  a  Mahratta  princess,  I  must  ride,  to  show  the 
army  I  am  not  unworthy  of  my  race,  and 
Mootee  (the  Pearl)  is  already  fitting  with  scarlet 
and  silver  housings,  we  will  not  leave  yon,  my  poor 
Beemah ;  and  1  will  ask  my  father  for  a  guard  of 
matchlock  men,  all  your  own.  Then,  dear  nurse, 
think  of  the  glorious  Ghauts,  blushing  under 
the  rising  sun- lights,  the  beautiful  jungles,  rich 
witii  the  loveliest  plants,  their  flowers  and  birds  ; 
and  then  the  Deckan !  the  proudest  portion  of 
all  the  Mahratta  Empire,  with  its  vast  plains,  its 
noble  cities,  its  forts  that  no  power  can  conquer, 
and  its  active,  brave,  joyous-hearted  peasantry, 
singing  as  they  labour,  and  ever  cheerful,  as  the 
dawn  of  day  to  the  watchful  traveller." 

"  Ah  !"  replied  the  nurse,  carefully  dividing 
a  beetel-nut  into  four  equal  portions,  and  laying 
them  aside,  as  she  sought  in  the  pocket  of  an 
embroidered  sack  for  a  packet  of  fresh  paun- 
leaves,  "  it's  a  very  pretty  Bhcit  (story)  all  that, 
but  I  wish  people  could  be  contented  where  they 
are.  I  dare  say  some  of  the  matchlocks  will  go 
off,  and  frighten  your  skittish  camel,  and  then 
he'll  run  away  into  the  jungle  with  me,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  wild  Bhanvutteeahs 
(bandit  robbers)  will  seize  and  starve  me,  while 
they  send  for  ransom.  Oh  dear!  oh  dear!  well 
I  wish  Salabat  Khan  was  here,  or  somebody  that 
loves  us." 

'•'Salabat  Khan!"  responded  the  Chand 
Beebee,  eagerly :  "  ah,  dear  nurse,  think  you  he 
does  indeed  love  us,  and  yet  flies  from  the  court, 
when  my  father  most  desired  his  counsel?" 

"  Oh  !  as  to  that,"  replied  old  Beemah,  sharply, 
"  it  shows  his  sense.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  who 
would  not  fly  from  Rao  Bharmuljee  and  that 
savage  Zanga,  who  is  more  a  prince  than  his 
master.  Why  your  father,  but  yesterday,  called 
my  foot  allutteeke  Pong  (elephant's  foot) — mine  ! 
he  forgets  I  was  once  the  best  Natch  woman  in 
all  Agra  -  truly  it  is  much  !" 

"  But  the  Khan,  Beemah,"  earnestly  inquired 
the  Ohand  Beebee,  laying  her  hand  fondly  on 
the  arm  of  the  excited  nurse;  "  think  you  he 
loves  me  still  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  he  does,  child,"  was  the  reply. 
fi  Wasn't  he  always  asking  me  about  you,  and 
worrying  me  to  give  him  flowers  vou  had  braided 


in  your  hair?  What  do  you  think  he  laid  all  day 
by  the  Fountain  of  the  Tombs  for,  but  to  be  near 
your  favourite  haunt,  and  see  your  little  foot-' 
prints  on  the  moss  ?  And  then  there's  that  Mos- 
lem girl  Karya,  who  is  as  beautiful  as  a  star, 
dying  of  love  for  him  ;  for  it  seems  she  passes  all 
her  time  in  gazing  from  the  lattices  of  the  hareem 
into  the  palace  courts,  and  her  father  offered  her 
to  the  Khan  with  the  dower  of  a  queen ;  but  he 
told  them,  his  heart  was  already  bound  with  the 
musk-shedding  tresses  of  beauty,  or  some  non- 
sense like  that  out  of  Hafiz  ;  but  the  truth  is, 
child,  the  Khan,  as  is  very  natural,  doats  on  his 
little  playfellow,  and  as  pretty  a  pair  of  babies 
you  were  as  I  ever  wish  to  set  my  eyes  upon. 
Why,  I  remember  as  well  as  if  it  was  only  yester- 
day "  but  the  garrulous  nurse  with  her  tedi- 
ous reminiscences  lost  her  auditor.  The  beautiful 
Chand  Beebee,  her  young  heart  beating  with  a  | 
joy  as  new  as  it  was  delicious,  had  passed  to  the 
open  terrace,  and  there  with  dilated  eye,  fixed  on 
the  spot  where  last  she  had  left  the  Khan,  now 
yielded  to  those  emotions,  so  sweet  and  rare,  that 
fill  the  young,  the  pure,  the  tender  beast  of 
trusting  woman  when  first  she  feels  herself 
beloved. 

****** 

The  wide  area  in  the  centre  of  the  fort  of  i 
Nizam  Shah  (now  known  as  Ahmed-nuggur)  was 
filled  with  armed  men ;  every  bastion  was  crowded 
with  Mahratta  bowmen,  and  the  walls  lined  with 
an  ambuscade  of  matchlocks.  Upon  the  plain  > 
without  the  fort,  among  the  richly  foliaged  gar- 
dens of  the  suburbs,  might  be  seen  encamped  { 
the  Moslem  army,  their  broad  green  banners 
floating  in  the  breeze,  and  the  gilded  Crescents  of 
the  Delhi  princes  glittering  in  the  sunshine. 
Between  these  camps  and  the  Mahratta  fort 
were  picketed  bands  of  Pindarrie  horsemen,  each 
band  known  by  its  peculiar  flag;  there  was  the 
Bur/wah,  or  flag  of  dark  orange  colour;  Ike 
Pulha,  of  bright  green  ;  another  of  red  and 
white,  with  double  pendants  ;  and  the  horse  of 
the  chief  Rujhun  might  be  known  by  their  flag  of 
cloth  of  gold,  presented  to  him  by  a  Moslem 
prince,  with  an  elephant,  and  the  title  of 
Nuwaub. 

Within  the  fort  all  was  excitement,  for  on  the 
morrow  the  attack  of  the  Moslem  army  w.  s 
fully  looked  for.  Rao  Bharmuljee  in  anxious 
conference  sat  closeted  with  the  minister  ;  the 
fair  Chand  Beebee,  in  an  apartment  curiously- 
arranged  in  the  eastern  bastion,  gazed  through 
the  windows  of  wrought  stone-work  on  the 
array  of  arms  around  her  ;  and  as  she  did  so,  the 
warlike  spirit  that  animated  even  the  women  of 
her  race  kindled  in  her  heart,  and  deepened  the 
flush  upon  her  fair  cheek.  Already  had  she 
learned  the  number  of  the  enemy,  the  names  of 
all  their  leaders,  and  with  a  throb  of  joy  dis- 
covered that  Salabat  Khan,  at  least,  raised  not 
his  banner  against  her  father,  nor  had  joined  the 
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hordes  elate  with  hoped-for  triumph.  The  young 
■{■.   day  woke  high  o'er  the  range  of  eastern  hills  ; 
the  glorious  sun  shone  on  the  wide  plain,  from 
whose  bright  gardens  rose  the  empurpled  haze  of 
i    morning;  from   every  camp  and  every  band 
!|  pealed  the  loud  cry  of  "  Allah,  ii  Allah  !"  and 
with    deafening  shouts  of  onset  the  Moslem 
hordes  dashed  forwards  to  the  fortress  gates. 
From  tower  to  bastion,  clad  in  his  coat  of 
;  mail,  armed  with  a  battle-axe,  hurried  the  Mah- 
;  ratta  prince,  urging  his  soldiery;  while  beside 
the  gates,  surrounded  by  a  band  of  Arabs,  stood 
Zanga,  the  slave  minister,  and  it  would  seem  that 
];   the  matchlock-men  looked  to  him  alone,  for 
although  the  prince  from  time  to  time  thickened 
I    them  on  the  weakest  points,  the  minister  drew 
|   them  back  again,  and  divided  them  generally 
even  where  attack  could  not  be  made ;  and  thus, 
from  sunrise  until  sunset,  did  that  fierce  fight 
continue;  without,  the  moat  was  filled  with  dead 
and  dying  men,  slain  by  the  poisoned  arrows  of 
the  Mahratta  bowmen ;  within,  the  area  of  the 
j    court  was  piled  with  men  floating  in  a  sea  of 
j    blood;  frightful  was  the  general  carnage,  but 
the  Moslems  yet  were  strong ;  and  as  they  felt 
their  strength,  their  shouts  of  triumph  louder 
grew,  while  the  gates  of  Nizam  Shah  were  proof 
against  that  Moslem  force;  but  now  a  strange 
wild  cry  arose,  and  mingling  with  it  was  heard 
!    the  voice  of  Zanga  loud  among  the  rest;  the 
prince  spurs  to  the  spot,  the  Arabs  gather  round 
him,  an  arrow  wings  its-  way,  it  hits  the  mark, 
and  Rao  Bharmuljee  falls  heavily  from  his  sad- 
dle:  "  The  king  is  slain!"  shouted  the  voice  of 
Zanga,  leaping  with  a  flag  of  truce  upon  the 
bastion.  A  thousand  voices,  with  yells  of  triumph, 
J    repeat  that  cry,  and  the  Moslem  army  fall  back 
j    upon  their  camp. 

j      *  *  *  *  * 

Salabat  Khan  had  spurred  indeed,  as  the  Fakir 
had  described  him  to  have  done,  from  the  date- 
grove  of  Beejapoor  to  the  Deckan  range;  but 
every  koss  he  travelled  served  to  convince  the 
prince  how  little  he  knew  of  his  heart  when  he 
believed  that  he  could  join  the  allies  of  Delhi 
in  their  wars  against  the  Mahratta  empire.  The 
sense  of  the  loveliness,  the  gentleness  mingled 
with  the  heroic  feeling  of  her  race,  that  distin- 
guished his  beautiful  playmate  the  Chand  Bee- 
bee,  was  now  too  strong  to  be  controlled  ;  and  the 
belief  of  her  danger,  of  the  villany  of  the 
minister,  and  of  the  power  of  the  enemy,  alone 
occupied  his  mind.  "  But  I  will  save  her  yet," 
he  exclaimed,  "  if  not  by  force,  at  least  by 
stratagem.  At  Delhi  I  have  a  chosen  band  of 
firm  adherents,  these  will  I  gather  round  me,  and 
should  the  fort  of  Nizam  Shah  fall  before  the 
Moslem  army,  an  arm  will  there  be  found  and  a 
steed  fleet  enough  to  bear  even  through  the 
thickest  of  the  fight  the  Rose  of  Beejapoor." 
And  as  he  spoke,  the  Khan  caressed  his  favourite 
Golaub,  who,  as  if  conscious  of  the  proud  duty 
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that  might  devolve  upon  him,  arched  his  fine 
crest,  and  lightly  curveted  under  his  graceful 
rider;  and  so  the  Khan  sped  on,  and  in  the 
Deckan  he  tarried  not,  for  the  note  of  war 
sounded  on  every  side.  Gathering  his  followers 
together,  he  marched  hurriedly,  and  with  an 
agonized  heart,  towards  the  scene  of  strife,  and 
on  the  way  a  cossid  told  the  tale— the  Mahratta 
prince  had  fallen,  and  his  daughter,  the  Chand 
Beebee,  with  the  minister  and  a  famishing  force, 
now  held  the  fort  of  Nizam  Shah  against  the 

allied  armies  of  the  Moslem  host. 

*  #  *  *  «-  * 

It  was  the  sixth  day  of  a  continued  siege; 
every  arm  was  weak,  every  heart  faint.  The 
wells  were  drying,  the  rations  reduced,  even  when 
men  most  wanted  vigour.  The  Chand  Beebee 
was  no  longer  a  blooming  girl,  whiling  away  the 
vacant  hours  with  birds  and  blossoms  and 
poetic  day-dreams,  but  suffering  had  anticipated 
time,  and  the  princess  now  felt  and  acted  as  an 
heroic  woman,  devoted  to  save  the  honour,  the 
empire,  and  the  religion  of  her  ancient  race. 
She  sat  gazing  forth  upon  the  plain  with  firm 
lip  and  dilated  eye,  but  her  cheek  was  pale,  and 
her  dark  tresses,  no  longer  wreathed  with  jasmine 
buds,  swept  around  her  fragile  figure  like  a  cloud ; 
her  father's  sword  lay  at  her  feet,  and  thrice 
during  the  past  night  in  person  she  had  rushed  to 
the  bastions,  rallied  the  fainting  hearts  of  her 
soldiery,  and,  in  the  name  of  their  fallen  prince, 
urged  them  to  repel  the  enemy,  or  die  in  their 
people's  cause.  Many  a  weary  man.  stirred  as  by 
a  war-trump,  as  the  words  of  that  young  girl  fell 
upon  his  drowsy  ear,  seemed  possessed  by  pre- 
ternatural vigour ;  the  priests  blessed  Devi, 
whose  spirit  they  believed  thus  brought  among 
them  to  work  miracles  for  her  favoured  people ; 
and  the  wise,  the  beautiful,  and  the  courageous 
Alya  Bhye  was  never  more  beloved  by  her 
people  than  the  fair  Chand  Beebee  by  the  soldiery 
in  the  fort  of  Nizam  Shah. 

Loud  had  been  the  din  of  arms  throughout  the 
day,  but  the  strength  of  the  Mahratta.  Port 
defied  the  Moslem  power — defied  it  from  without 
—  but  within  lurked  enemies  more  fearful; 
faint  with  lack  of  food,  and  maddened  by 
thirst,  the  bow  and  matchlock  men  refused  to 
man  the  walls  ;  in  vain  had  the  Chand  Beebee 
aorain  rushed  forth,  and  sought  to  animate  their 
drooping  spirits,  the  effort  had  been  vain ;  vainly 
had  the  heroic  <nrl  unfurled  the  banner  of  her 
race  and  called  on  those  around  her  for  its 
defence, — in  vain  had  she  unsheathed  her  father's 
sword,  and  by  the  blade  on  which  the  chiefs  had 
sworn  allegiance  besought  them  to  hold  out 
but  another  day  in  hope  of  rescue.  The  maiden's 
voice  fell  on  ears  dulled  by  fatigue  and  famine; 
and  even  as  she  spoke,  those  who  seemed  to 
listen  laid  them  down  and  died.  It  was  a  fearful 
scene,  and  at  other  moments  the  maiden  would 
have  felt  it  such,  yet  now  she  thought  but  of  her 
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race,  her  fathers  throne,  her  people's  honour  ; 
and  as  she  bowed  her  head  in  agonizing-  grief  in 
that  lone  turret  she  would  have  died  a  thousand 
deaths  to  save  it !  Long  did  the  sad  and  heart- 
stricken  girl  thus  sit,  helpless  amid  the  din  of 
war.  when  Zanga,  with  flashing  eyes,  burst  into 
her  presence. 

"  Lady  !"  he  exclaimed,  "we  must  yield  the 
fortress;  the  Moslems  press  upon  the  gates,  and 
the  matchlock  men  can  no  more  repulse  them ; " 
the  maiden  raised  her  eyes. 

"  Never  !  "  was  the  reply  ;  "  let  the  Moslems 
wait — let  them  continue  thus  the  siege  ;  until 
every  Mahratta  soldier  lies  dead  in  the  fort  of 
Nizam  Shah,  then  let  them  take  it,  if  they  will ; 
but  never  shall  it  be  said,  that  a  Mahratta 
princess,  with  one  true  heart  yet  beating  in 
her  cause,  yielded  to  a  Moslem  horde.  You  have 
my  answer,  Zanga ! :' 

"  Proud  lady,"  was  the  reply,  "  you  have  too 
long  defied  me  and  my  power,  but  this  must 
end.  I  will  save  thee  and  thy  people;  the 
Moslems  offer  quarter,  they  will  enter  now 
as  friends,  will  suffer  you,  and  the  half  of  your 
followers,  to  return  in  safety  to  Beejapoor  yielding 
the  fort  :  but  if  the  gates  in  an  hour  from  this 
time  be  not  thrown  open,  they  will  force  them 
ere  noon  to-morrow  and  put  every  Mahratta  to 
the  sword."' 

"  They  cannot !"  exclaimed  the  princess,  "  the 
fort  defies  them,  and  it  shall  stand,  a  mighty 
mausoleum  of  the  heroic  dead  ! "  the  maiden 
bent  her  head,  and,  as  her  white  drapery  fell 
around  her  form,  a  fanciful  mind  might  have 
deemed  her  the  mourning  spirit  of  her  fallen 
race;  but  towering  above  her,  stood  the  slave 
minister,  inexorable  in  purpose,  though  attuning 
his  subtle  speech  to  gentle  accents. 

"  Lady,  remember,  as  you  thus  decide,  that 
not  alone  perish  this  brave,  but  doomed  band ; 
far  away,  beat  the  tender  hearts  of  loving  wives, 
of  daughters,  sisters,  mothers,  betrothed  maidens, 
aged  sires,  whose  lives  hang  on  these  that  thou 
condemnest !  Thou  dreamest  that  men  will  laud 
the  heroic  courage  of  a  Mahratta  queen,  but 
mark  me,  maiden,  a  wail  will  be  heard  through- 
out the  land,  and  with  it,  the  curse  of  those 
that  the  Chand  Beebee,  with  the  power  to  save, 
has  rendered  desolate." 

The  princess  raised  her  head,  and  tears,  the 
first  she  had  shed  in  all  the  horror  of  that  time, 
fell  fast  over  her  fair  cheeks. 

"  Alas !  alas  ! "  she  cried,  "  is  there  no  hope?" 
The  slave  pointed  through  the  heavy  lattice, 
and  as  her  eyes  followed  the  direction,  she  saw 
too  clearly  indeed  that  the  brow  of  the  eastern 
hill  bristled  with  armed  men  marching  quickly 
on  with  the  banner  of  the  Prophet  fluttering  in 
the  evening  breeze.  Ci  Ah  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  are 
we  then  thus  surrounded  1  have  the  Moslems 
indeed  reinforcements  such  as  these1? — Then  be 
it  so,  demand  quarter  for  my  people,  and  cast 


I  wide  the  gates.  No  widowed  mother,  no  orphan  ' 
child,  no  aged  sire,  shall  weep  for  life  that 
could  have  been  spared  by  me." 

A  savage  glare  of  exultation  passed  over  the 
dark  visage  of  the  slave  minister,  his  triumph 
was  complete, — to  the  Moslems  he  had  sold  the 
fortress,  and  the  lovely  princess  seemed  wholly 
in  his  power.  Alas  for  the  sequel  of  the  tale  ! 
in  less  time  than  it  can  be  told,  the  fort  of 
Nizam  Shah  rang  with  the  shrieks  of  the 
massacred  Mahrattas,  the  Chand  Beebee  heard 
th  ose  fearful  sounds, — the  clash  of  arms,  the 
prayers  for  pity,  the  savage  curses  of  those  who 
knew  not  mercy,  and  with  the  ringing  cry  of 
a  broken  heart  she  rushed  from  the  turret 
chamber. 

*  *  #  *  *  j  » 

That  night,  the  chief,  Salabat  Khan,  halted 
his  troops  upon  the  eastern  hill,  and  sent  a 
messenger  to  urge  the  fair  Chand  Beebee  to 
sustain  the  siege  but  for  a  few  hours  more  when 
certain  succour  would  be  hers.  The  tale  the 
messenger  returned  to  tell  was  indeed  a  sad  one, 
— the  fair  form  of  the  silver-bodied  queen  lay 
deep  in  the  old  well  near  which  her  father  met 
his  death -wound,  and  the  betrayed  Mahrattas, 
late  so  bold  in  arms,  around  it  might  be  seen 
piled  in  hideous  masses,  their  gaping  wounds 
stiffening  under  the  damp  breath  of  chilling 
night. 

The  maiden  queen  thus  died,  but  not  alone — 
the  Kusumba  bowl  brought  rest  to  a  spirit  bold 
and  pure  as  hers  ;  and  when  the  morning  sun 
shone  upon  that  eastern  steep,  the  brave  and 
devoted  followers  of  the  prince  there  mourned 
their  leader. 

A  splendid  mausoleum  that  now  crowns  the 
mountain-brow,  tells  of  the  Moslem's  love  and 
the  maiden's  fate,  while  the  Mahratta  sentries 
near  the  old  well  at  Ahmed-nuggur  will,  when 
the  moon  shines  brightest,  talk  of  a  fair  form 
that  flits  around  it,  raises  her  arms  towards  the 
distant  hill,  and  then,  with  a  wild  shriek,  seems 
to  sink  into  its  foliaged  depths.  Such  tales  are 
told  by  those  who  love  to  dream  afresh  of  wild 
adventure  and  of  old  romance ;  and  thus  it  is  that 
every  Mahratta  in  that  fair  land  may  be  heard 
to  sing  in  his  village  home,  of  the  heroic  deeds 
and  hapless  fate,  of  the  Deckan's  pride, — the 
beautiful  Chand  Beebee. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.— A  FABLE. 
Br  p.  r. 

The  cat  and  the  fox  talked  politics,  in  the  time  of 
L'Estrange  if  not  in  that  of  ^Esop.  Both  were  advo-  j 
cates  of  the  freedom  of  trade,  particularly  in  poultry; 
but  the  cat  would  have  a  tax  on  mousetraps.  The  fox, 
standing:  up  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  suggested 
a  prohibitory  duty  on  spurs  and  horsewhips. 

"  Free  trade,''  cries  the  monopolist,  "  in  ail  but  my 
own  commodity." 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  AN 
OXFORD  MAN.1 

June  28//*.— -Went  to  Mr,  Hutchins'  to  tea.  We 
ij    were  rather  late,  and  found  the  room  full.  The  doctor 
|j    exclaimed  as  we    entered,    ''Ah!    here  you  are, 
j    Montague.    You  fashionable  people  cannot  accom- 
;     modate  yourselves  to  our  early  hours.     I  suppose, 
however,  we  must  make  the  most  of  you  while  we 
have  you.  Will  you  go  and  sit  down  by  Miss  Hawkner 
there  on  the  sofa?  and,  Charles"  (he  invariably  used 
Christian  names,  did  Mr.  Hutching,  if  he  couid,  and 
yet  more  invariably  if  possible  did  he  leave  out  in 
like  manner  the  appendage  of  Mr.,  thereby  evincing 
familiarity  with  everybody,  and  an  easy  equality,  poor 
soul!)  "you  will  find  a  place  by  Charlotte;  she's  so 
fond  of  you,  she  is,  I  am  thinking  of  calling  her 
Charles-lot  for  the  future — ha  !  ha!  ha!  " 

"  By  which  I  should  be  a  considerable  gainer,  if 
we  were  to  take  him  at  his  word — should  I  not,  Mrs. 
Hutchins?"  said  Montague. 

Mrs.  Hutchins  looked  very  good-natured  and 
stupid,  and  rang  the  bell,  directing  the  servant  to 
brimr  in  Master  Georgie. 

What  a  bore  these  family  exhibitions  often  are! 
|     It  is  difficult  to  know  to  whom  they  are  more  dis- 
agreeable, to  the  poor  children  or  to  the  visitors  ;  for 
j     the  former  are  expected  to  be  so  very  well  behaved, 
|     (having  generally  been  choked  up  with  instructions 
|     to  that  effect  from  the  nursery,)  and  are  so  invariably 
all  the  more  shy,  and  un-get-over-ab'e,  and  the  visi- 
tors are  likewise  so  thoroughly  expected  to  be  parti- 
cular in  their  notice,  and  warm  in  their  expression  of 
sympathy,  that  it  is  generally  a  very  painful  panto- 
mime.   How  little  do  people  understand  the  hearts 
of  children  !     If  instead  of  hurting  their  delicate 
timidity  by  calling  them  into  notice,  they  were  to 
leave  them  to  themselves,  they  would  be  much  more 
really  considerate  to  them,  and  would  not  he  annoyed 
by  the  trouble  of  amusing  them,  of  which  they  are 
often  the  first  to  complain.    The  heart  of  a  child  is  a 
somewhat  delicate  instrument.    It  requires  a  very 
|!   skilful  and  tender  touch  to  waken  up  the  latent 
!|    harm  on  v. 

H  owever,  in  this  case  I  was  agreeably  disap- 
!i  pointed.  Nature  has  made  up  for  the  deficiencies  of 
ji  the  parents  in  the  young  child.  Delicate,  with  light 
j|  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair,  little  Georgie  came  quietly 
j|  into  the  room;  and,  as  he  shook  hands  all  round, 
j!  according  to  previous  command,  his  pensive  eye 
j.  rested  guilelessly  on  the  face  of  each  ;  he  then  gently 
1  sat  himself  down  on  a  stool  beside  his  mother.  I 
||  watched  him  waiting  to  catch  her  attention;  and  the 
ij  Colonel  was  watching  him  too  for  the  moment  very 
,|  wistfully.  When  he  had  succeeded,  the  little  fellow 
said,  in  a  low  whisper,  "  Mamma,  may  I  go  to  him  ?  " 
and  he  pointed  to  old  Mr.  Montague. 

His  mother  gave  him  leave,  and  he  went  and 
nestled  up  near  the  old  gentleman,  and  took  his 
hands  between  his  own,  and  gently  pulled  him  to 
get  his  notice.  When  he  had  succeeded,  he  looked 
quaintly  up  to  him,  and  said,  "  I  love  you  very 
much — don't  I,  mamma?"  and  he  tried  to  kiss  him. 

The  rector  raised  him  into  his  lap  ;   and  he  put 
his  little  arms  round  his  neck,  and  kissed  him  again 
!■    and  again. 

"  And  why  do  you  like  me  so  much,  Georgie  ?" 
This  puzzled  the  little  fellow.     He  thought  and 
thought.     At  last  he  said,    '  I  don't  know.    But  I 

j  (1)  Continued  from  p.  140. 


think  that  you  are  so  good  all  in  white,  when  3ou  talk 
in  the  church." 

"  Don't  be  foolish,  sir,  you  are  talking  nonsense  !  " 
cried  out  his  father,  in  a  peculiarly  harsh  tone  of 
voice,  which  made  Colonel  Hawkner  look  first  at 
him,  then  at  the  child ;  "  and  get  off'  directly 
from  Mr.  Montague's  lap — you  are  troublesome." 

He  little  knew  the  sacred  principle  which  was  at 
work  in  his  boy's  mind,  and  which  half  peeped  out 
in  those  unconnected  words  of  his.  It  would  have 
been  well  for  Mr.  Hutchins  if  he  had. 

The  poor  little  boy  went  back,  abashed  and  be- 
wildered, to  his  mother,  and  sat  by  her  side  on  the 
little  stool  as  before. 

This  enabled  me  to  listen  to  a  conversation  which 
had  been  going  on  for  some  time  at  intervals  between 
the  rector,  Mr.  Hutchins,  and  Colonel  Hawkner. 
The  latter  gentleman  was  in  appearance  an  elderly 
man,  of  military  bearing,  a  red  face,  and  robust 
figure. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  do  what  I  ought  in  the 
matter,"  said  Mr.  Hutchins.  "You  see  it  was  a 
regular  parish  case.  The  man  had  been  a  lazy  sort 
of  man,  and  his  family  were  in  dreadful  poverty  ; 
the  Union  would  have  been  much  better  for  them. 
But  then,  you  know,  the  poor  wife  did  beseech  ine 
so,  and  said  it  would  be  death  to  them  to  go  to  the 
workhouse, — they  would  rather  starve.  So  I  attended 
the  man,  and  gave  them  money  to  buy  them  food 
and  keep  them  going.  Yet  I  do  not  think  one  is 
justified  in  doing  so — especially  if  one  has  a  family, 
when  there  is  a  union  for  them  to  go  to." 

"  Let  them  go  to  the  workhouse,  or  starve!"  said 
the  Colonel;  "a  lazy,  good-for-nothing  set  of  va- 
grants, that  won't  work,  and  are  so  wondrously  par- 
ticular about  their  diet.  I  should  like  to  give  them 
a  little  notion  of  martial  law  myself.  What  saj'  you, 
Mr.  Linsey,  eh?" 

The  individual  addressed  was  a  vicar  of  a  neigh- 
bouring parish,  as  I  understood  afterwards.  He  was 
elderly,  fat,  well-favoured,  and  stolid.  There  was  a 
beam  of  good-humoured  self-satisfaction  in  his  face, 
mixed  with  a  certain  assumed  magisterial  decision  : 
he  was  a  county  magistrate.  From  his  rather  obese 
neck  depended  by  a  black  riband  a  double  eyeglass 
with  a  tortoiseshell  handle;  this  was  his  never-end- 
ing plaything. 

''Why,  sir," said  the  worthy  old  gentleman,  hold- 
ing up  his  glass  with  awful  dignity,  and  extending 
his  left  arm  on  the  back  of  Mr.  Hutchins'  chair,  and 
putting  his  body  into  a  sort  of  oblique  position,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  Do  not  be  too  much  astounded  by  my 
penetration" — with  a  slow,  pompous  voice,  "Why,  I  do 
not — ahem! — agree  with  you  entirely — hem!  Colonel 
Hawkner — not  quite,  you  see — martial  law  is  all  very 
well,  you  see — ahem  ! — all  very  weli  in — martial  law, 
I  say — ahem  ! — in  times  of  greatviolence,  you  see,  and 
excitement — in  times  of — hem!  excitement, — yes — 
then,  you  see,  it  may  be  all  very  well;  but  I  con- 
sider that — ahem! — we  have,  yon  see  —  we  have 
sufficient  law  in  our  courts  of  justice  and — hem  ! 
of  equity,  where  there  is  no — you  see — no — hem  !  par- 
ticular excitement — in  our  courts  of  justice.  But  I 
cannot  but  censure  you  exceedingly — yes,  censure 
you,  Mr.  Hutchins — you  will  excuse  me — ahem  ! — for 
saying  so — I  cannot  but  blame  you,  you  see,  for  such 
foolish — hem!  liberality.  For,  on  the  one  hand, 
hem  !  " 

I  was  just  despfiiring  that  the  worthy  judge  would 
ever  desert  his  imaginary  bench,  and  allow  us,  his 
victims,  a  little  breathing  time,  when  Hutchins,  who 
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did  not  at  all  relish  this  incipient  judicial  censure,  i 
hurst  in  with, 

"  Why,  you  are  not  on  the  bench,  Linsey,  you 
know!  And  if  you  were,  it  would  be  a  monstrous 
long  judgment  even  now,  and  you  are  evidently  not 
half  way  through.  I  did  all  for  the  best — and  you 
know  it  is  best  to  err  on  the  side  of  charity." 

"  Doubtless,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Linsey,  nodding 
his  head  complacently. 

Here  Mrs.  Hntchins  whispered  in  Montague's  ear, 
that  "Mr.  Hutchins  was  such  a  liberal  man.  His 
ideas  are  so  benevolent — you  can  hardly  imagine  it." 

"  No,  madam  ;  quite  unimaginable,  doubtless." 

Mrs.  Hutchins  looked  pleased  and  contented. 

"Charity,"  said,  Mr.  Hutchins,  pathetically,  "is  too 
little  understood  among  us.  The  poor  have  much  to 
complain  of." 

"  Mr.  Hutchins,  you,  as  a  surgeon — ahem  !  "  said 
Mr.  Linsey,  slowly,  "may  understand  diseases — yes, 
I  say  may  understand  diseases  ;  but,  you  see — ahem  ! 
the  principles  of  charity — that  is,  the  principles,  the 
ideas,  the  notions — hem  !  the  no — tions  of  charity — 
are  rather  matter  for,  you  see,  legal  decision — for 
legal — hem  ! — yes,  legal  decision." 

"  Yes,  that  is  true  ;  such  is  modern  charity." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  young  Mr.  Montague  ;  yes — 

hem  !  glad  I  am  to  "  but  the  worthy  magistrate 

was  here  interrupted  by  a  hoarse,  loud  laugh  from 
Mr.  Hutchins,  who  had  put  his  teaspoon  into  his  hot 
tea,  having  risen  at  the  moment  from  his  chair,  and 
applied  it  to  his  wife's  face,  as  she  was  intently  listen- 
ing to  a  long  and  pathetic  homily  from  Miss  Hawk- 
ner.  "Alas!  unhappy  young  giddy  creature  !  "  was 
just  winding  up  her  apparently  very  interesting 
story,  when  this  practical  joke  aroused  Mrs.  Hntchins 
to  the  existence  of  the  visible  world,  and  her  darling 
husband  inquired  in  a  jocose  tone,  "  Whether  there 
was  any  more  tea  in  the  house — if  so,  was  she  going 
to  keep  it  for  supper?  "  This,  and  the  dismissal  of  the 
lfttle  boy  for  the  night,  finished  the  above  interesting 
conversation  for  the  time.  It  was  resumed  by  Mr. 
Hutchins. 

"  You  see,  Montague,  that  this  poor  man  has  not 
got  at  all  better,  and  there  does  not  seem  any  likeli- 
hood of  his  doing  so.  Now  I  have  got  one  of  his 
daughters  here  with  me  to  help  in  the  house,  out  of 
pure  charity,"  (she  was  the  best  servant  in  the 
house,  and  he  had  her  services  for  a  shilling  a-week,) 
"and  I  cannot  afford  to  keep  this  man  any  longer. 
What  can  be  done?  " 

"Done  !"  said  the  Colonel.  "  Send  him  to  gaol. 
Our  friend  Mr.  Linsey  here — will  draw  out  his  com- 
mittal." 

"  Eh  ?  My  dear  sir,  ycu  see — hem  !  he  is — that  is, 
you  cannot — he's  in  bed  ;  and  be  has  not  been  tried 
by  the  laws — hem  !  of  our  constitution — yes,  of  our 
admirable  constitution — ahem  !  and  no  man  is  guilty, 
you  see — that  is,  every  man  is — hem  !  not  guilty — that 
is.  is  considered  not  guilty,  till  he  is  guilty — yes — 
hem  !  till  he  is  guilty." 

"I  think,  Mr.  Hutchins,"  said  the  rector,  "that 
the  matter  had  better  be  reserved.  I  know  the  case, 
and  was  not  aware  that  you  were  so  much  burthened 
with  their  maintenance  as  you  have  stated  I  dare 
say  I  can  manage  some  way  or  other  for  them." 

"  For  them,"  said  the  colonel.  "  That's  always 
your  way,  Mr.  Montague.  You  are  led  astray  by 
your  charitable  feelings,  which  arise  from  a  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  world.  I  know  you  will  excuse 
my  frankness.  Clergymen  are  very  ignorant  of  all 
worldly  wisdom.    For  them,  indeed !  You  spoil  the 


poor;  you  pet  them  till  they  get  impertinent,  and 

quarrel  with  the  Union,  forsooth,  as  if  it  were  not  a 
better  place  than  they  deserve, — yes,  a  far  better 
place,"  said  the  colonel,  warming  with  opposition  as 
he  saw  the  rector's  expression  of  face, — "  a  set  of  idle 
scoundrels !  " 

"  Hush,  sir!"  said  Mr.  Montague,  almost  severely; 
"  remember,  you  are  speaking  of  the  poor.  They 
are  too  blessed  to  be  spoken  of  in  so  shocking  a 
manner." 

The  colonel  looked  in  utter  astonishment,  ns 
though  Mr.  Montague  had  taken  leave  of  his  senses, 
and  turned  away  with  ill-concealed  contempt,  and  no 
little  impatience.  "The  poor  be  hanged!"  he 
muttered,  as  he  went  off  to  another  part  of  the  room. 
Yet,  nevertheless,  colonel,  the  time  is  not  far  off, 
when  those  words  of  the  rector  will  chime  in  thine 
ears;  and  thou  wilt  see  them  in  another  light,  spite 
of  all  thy  worldly  wisdom. 

The  evening  finished  off  with  supper.  I  handed 
in  Miss  Hawkner,  who  ate  abundantly,  and  was 
shocked  at  the  profanity  of  the  worldly-minded.  She 
alternately  sighed  and  swallowed,  and  looked 
miserable  throughout,  as  though  supper  was  a  very 
painful  duty,  which  she  was  enduring  with  pious 
resignation. 

Mr.  Hutchins  apologized  for  his  groaning  table  by 
saying,  "  You  see  all  your  supper,  gentlemen  ;  I 
have  made  quite  at  home  with  you;  although  I  know 
clergymen  like  pretty  good  living,  eh,  Montague? 
A  glass  of  wine  with  you,  Miss  Mary  ?  May  you 
soon  be  married,  which  I'm  sure  won't  be  long  first, 
if  the  youngsters  know  what's  what." 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  exquisitely  refined 
speech,  he  nodded  and  laughed  very  vehemently. 
"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Montague,  we  all  mean  to 
oppose  you  at  the  board  of  guardians ;  you're  far  too 
indulgent  to  the  poor,  we  shall  get  up  a  regular 
opposition." 

"  Are  we  to  suppose  this  to  be  a  part  of  your 
foolish  weakness  and  excess  of  charitable  feeling?" 
said  young  Montague. 

This  disconcerted  Mr.  Hutchins  greatly;  and  he 
stammered  out  that,  "  there  was  reason  in  roasting 
eggs,"  and  added  something  about  false  charity.  He 
evidently  hates  Charles  Montague  with  a  fervent 
hatred.  To  change  the  conversation,  which  was  not 
pleasant,  he  propounded  a  riddle  to  Miss  Montagdb, 
which  he  assured  her  was  his  own.  "  When  is  a 
child  not  a  child? — Can  you  guess  it?  When  it's 
a-bed."  And  this  was  accompanied,  as  usual,  with 
an  awful  explosion  of  laughter.  Upon  this  there 
ensued  a  somewhat  profitless  conversation  upon  puns, 
in  which  Mr.  Linsey  declared  that  "  he  considered — 
ahem  ! — as  a  magistrate  and  a  clergyman,  that  such 
undignified, — ahem  ! — yes,  undignified  distortions  of 
words  were  inexcusable,  quite  inexcusable ;  and, 
though  of  course  he  did  not  intend  any — hem  ! — 
offence — any  offence,  that  is  to  say,  to  Mr.  Hutchins, 
yet  he  could  not  help  agreeing  with  the  long — hem  ! 
— long  quoted  opinion — ahem  ! — that  is,  sentiment, 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  that — hem  !— a  man  who 
could  make  a  pun,  — yes.  a  pun,  would  pick  a  pocket." 

"  A  negative  sort  of  guarantee  for  the  doctor's 
honesty,"  suggested  Montague. 

Miss  Hawkner,  meanwhile,  held  up  her  hands  in 
utter  dismay,  and,  in  a  sotto  voce  for  my  particular 
benefit,  informed  me,  that  all  makers  and  repeaters 
of  puns,  in  her  opinion,  were  in  a  very  melancholy 
condition  of  mind,  in  fact,  almost  hopeless.  The 
conversation  went  on  in  a  desultory  way,  but  it  was 
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so  uninteresting  that  I  have  forgotten  it  already;  so, 
my  dear  diary,  you  must  do  without  it.  The  rector, 
during  supper,  asked  Colonel  Hawkner  if  he  was 
going  to  the  sale  of  pictures  at  Holden  Park  next 
week. 

"  No,  Mr.  Montague;  I  really  was  not  aware  that 
there  was  to  be  such  a  thing." 

"  Yes,  I  think  you  must  forget,  my  dear,"  said 
Miss  Hawkner;  "do  you  not  remember  my  telling 
you  the  story  about  poor  Mr.  Melvil, — how  extra- 
vagant he  had  become  in  his  ways,  paying  immense 
sums  for  pictures,  and  other  such  worldly  vanities, 
and  taking  no  care  about  his  household  ;  and  how 
his  wife  led  him  into  all  kinds  of  extravagances,  and 
how,  at  last,  he  was  not  able  to  pay  his  debts,  and 
is  obliged  to  give  up  his  establishment  and  go  abroad, 
if  he  is  not  already  in  prison?" 

"  And  you  must  excuse  my  saying,  madam,  that, 
when  you  told  Colonel  Hawkner  so,  you,  unin- 
tentionally doubtless,  misled  him,"  said  young 
Montague.  "  Not  one  of  these  reports  is  true. 
Neither  Mrs.  Melvil  nor  himself  are  extravagant 
persons,  although  I  believe  they  plead  guilty  to  being 
fond  of  the  fine  arts,  and  are  disposed  to  give  money 
and  food,  as  well  as  tracts,  to  the  poor." 

Miss  Hawkner  was  very  much  taken  aback,  for 
she  had  been  rather  enlarging  upon  certain  facts 
which  she  had  gathered  from  the  housekeeper  of 
Holden  Park  in  one  of  her  pious  rambles. 

"  Do  you  know,  sir,"  she  said,  with  all  the  greater 
coldness  of  manner  and  precision  of  pronunciation  for 
her  temporary  discomfiture,  "  that  it  was  not  two 
months  ago  that  he  gave  a  thousand  pounds  for  a 
horrid  old  picture,  with  a  dirty  frame  not  worth  a 
five-shilling  piece ?"  The  description  of  the  picture 
somewhat  betrayed  the  nature  of  the  authority. 

"  I  do  not  so  far  presume,  Miss  Hawkner,  on  my 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Melvil,  as  to  meddle  with  his 
private  concerns.  But,  in  tins  case,  I  happen  to  have 
been  with  him  when  he  bought  the  picture,  and,  if  I 
could  have  afforded  it,  1  would  have  given  double  the 
sum  willingly.     It  was  an  original  of  Tintoret." 

"  You,  sir?  did  you  say  you  would  give  two  thou- 
sand pounds  for  a  picture?  Why,  it's  next  to 
gambling.    You  are  not  really  in  earnest?" 

"  I  really  cannot  understand  why  you  should  be 
so  fond  of  those  old  dusty  pictures,  Mr.  Charles.  I 
remember,  when  we  went  to  Dorchester  about  a 
month  ago,  and  1  had  the  pleasure  of  walking  with 
you,  you  stayed  such  a  time  before  the  window  of  an 
old  picture-seller,  and  when  I  asked  you  what  you 
were  looking  at,  you  pointed  out  (1  dare  say  you 
remember)  a  little  old  picture  that  looked  as  ugly  and 
black  as  possible,  and  said  that  it  was  a  very  valuable 
painting.  For  my  part,  I  saw  nothing  valuable  in  it." 

"  It  was  a  queer  whim  of  mine,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Hutchins,"  Montague  replied,  with  a  significant 
smile  ;  "  I  have  nothing  to  plead  in  my  defence,  save 
that  it  was  a  Teniers,  not  bad  of  its  hind,  that  I  was 
admiring.  However,  I  must  apologize  to  you  for 
having  detained  you  so  long  from  the  ribands  and 
lace,  which  hung  out  so  invitingly  close  by." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Charles,  you  are  laughing  at  me,  I 
know." 

"  I  protest,  madam  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  you  were.  But  I  cannot  help, 
notwithstanding  all  you  say,  preferring  what  is  useful 
and  practical.  What  good  will  a  picture  do?  Can 
you  tell  me  that  ?  " 

"  Good,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hutchins,  why  none ! 
They  are  useless  luxuries,  which  one  must  admire, 


you  know,  because  the  world  does;  but,  for  myself, 
I  prefer  those  mighty  china  ornaments  which  you 
ladies  collect  with  such  laudable  assiduity,  because 
they  do  not  pretend  to  be  pretty,  and  can  make 
themselves  useful  by  holding  something,  if  it  is  only 
candle-lighters." 

His  father  looked  at  him,  and  Montague  relapsed 
into  silence.  Mr.  Hutchins  at  the  same  time  in- 
formed his  wife,  that  she  only  made  herself  ridiculous 
when  she  talked  about  such  things;  ending  up  with, 
"  What  can  you  know  about  pictures,  Charlotte,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?  Why,  your  father  was  too 
poor  almost  to  pay  for  his  furniture." 

This  piece  of  coarseness  severely  affected  his  good- 
natured  wife;  it  was  her  single  weak  point  of  attack. 
Her  love  for  the  memory  of  her  father,  now  dead 
some  years,  was  as  deep  as  her  easy  heart  couLl 
admit;  and  her  husband  knew  this,  and  used  it.  not 
sparingly.  A  tear  gathered  in  the  corner  of  her  eye, 
and  she  heaved  a  half-suppressed  sigh,  while  the 
colour  mounted  up  into  her  forehead  perceptibly. 
She  answered,  "Mr.  Caldwell  was  a  gentleman; 
(laying  an  emphasis  on  the  word  ;)  and  I,  your  wife, 
was  his  daughter.  If  you  do  not  respect  his  memory, 
at  all  events  permit  me  to  do  so  in  peace." 

There  was  something  of  dignity  in  Mrs.  Hutchins' 
manner  as  she  said  this.  She  for  once  had  forgotten, 
apparently,  her  husband's  supposed  superiority  ;  and 
this  sally  had  a  visible  effect  upon  him  ;  for,  like 
most  men  of  his  class,  he  could  not  stand  against 
reserved  dignity  of  manner,  even  from  his  wife.  He  j 
felt  its  influence  on  him,  and  could  not  resist  it;  he 
was  only  a  bully  where  he  fancied  he  could  be  so 
with  impunity. 

At  this  juncture  the  rector,  as  if  to  allow  him  op- 
portunity to  recover,  again  recurred  to  the  sale  of 
pictures.    "  There   is,  I  understand,   besides  that  i 
original  of  Tintoret,  a  beautiful  scene — a  market-  | 
woman  returning  home  through  a  deeply-shaded  lane, 
by  Gainsborough.    I  almost  coveted  it  when  I  saw  it  ! 
a  few  days  ago.  I  like  it,  I  am  free  to  confess,  better 
than  all  the  others;  it  is  a  great  pity  that  they  must  I 
all  be  sold." 

This  finished  up  poor  Miss  Hawkner.    That  a 
clergyman  should  be  in  raptures  about  a  picture — a 
gewgaw — 'twas  monstrous.    She  raised  her  eyes  in 
pious  horror;  again  did  they  catch  a  view  of  her  very 
forbidding  front ;  and  shaking  her  head  solemnly,  she  1 
said,  "  It  was  a  great  pity  they  were  ever  bought,  I 
think;  a  sinful  waste  of  money;  I  should  imagine  i 
that  it  would  have  done  more  good  to  send  the  thou-  ! 
sands  so  shockingly  spent  to  Dorchester  hospital." 

At  this  moment  poor  Mr.  Hutchins,  who  had 
become  very  sulky  since  his  snubbing,  and  was  busily 
employed  in  helping  an  imaginary  guest  to  a  joint  of 
one  of  the  fowls  before  him,  as  a  relief  to  his  uneasi- 
ness, slipped  his  knife  inadvertently,  and  the  whole 
of  the  chicken  went  safely  into  the  rich  velvet  lap  of 
Miss  Hawkner.  In  trying  to  prevent  the  fall  of  the 
unhappy  animal,  he  struck  his  arm  against  the  same 
iady's  wineglass,  which  was  full  of  port  wine,  and  that 
went  with  the  fowl  into  the  aforesaid  capacious  lap. 
This  was  dreadful.  It  was  a  new  dress,  just  sent 
down  from  London,  and  the  lady  was  exceedingly 
discomposed — no  apologies  would  suffice.  She  took 
no  notice  whatever  of  them,  but  made  every  possible 
bustle  in  pretending  to  remedy  an  irremediable  acci- 
dent, and  then  sat  impatiently  waiting  for  Mrs. 
Hutchins  to  rise  from  the  table.  This  event  was 
brought  ro  pass  the  sooner,  inasmuch  as  Colonel 
Hawkner  was  obliged  to  rise  suddenly,  as  he  felt 
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exceedingly  unwell,  llehad  become  perfectly  pale,  and 
as  he  left  the  room,  his  manner  was  bewildered  and 
his  gait  unsteady.  It  was  remarked  by  the  Montagues 
when  they  reached  home,  that  he  had  been  unusually 
silent  all  the  evening.  They  had  never  known  him 
to  be  so  taciturn  before. 

June  29th. — Went  to  call  at  Colonel  Hawkner's,  to 
inquire  how  he  was.  The  rector  went  with  Us;  he 
was  very  ill.  Mr.  Hutchins  had  been  there,  and  said 
it  was  an  attack  of  paralysis.  The  rector  begged  the 
nurse  to  tell  the  colonel  of  his  visit,  and  to  inquire  if 
he  would  wish  to  see  him,  but  he  sent  word,  with  his 
compliments,  that  he  was  too  unwell  to  see  any  one  ; 
yet  he  felt  very  much  obliged  to  the  rector  for  his 
call. 

"  The  most  polite  words  I  have  ever  received  from 
him,  poor  fellow!  "  said  the  rector;  "  I  hope  and  trust 
that  it  may  continue.  The  poor  woman  is  getting 
worse,  I  fear  there  is  no  hope  for  her." 

As  we  were  walking  back  from  the  colonel's,  Mon- 
tague suddenly  took  me  by  the  arm,  and  said,  "  What 
a  pity  it  is,  Freeman,  that  clergymen  should  ever  be 
magistrates!  It  puts  them  into  a  wrong  relation  with 
the  poor  of  their  parishes,  and  they  are  forced  to 
become  judges  instead  of  fostering  fathers.  It  is  a 
most  unenviable  office  for  them." 

"  Quite  so,"  I  replied;  "and  for  another  reason 
besides  that  which  you  have  given.  It  has  a  bad 
effect  too  often  on  the  character  of  the  clergy  them- 
selves. They  become  vain  and  pompous,  and  there- 
fore disagreeable  ;  and  what  is,  if  possible,  worse,  they 
lose  the  sacred  in  the  secular  character.  They  give 
up  the  infinitely  more  dignified  office  to  the  worldly 
pride  of  social  position  :  and  instead  of  being,  if  they 
must  join  the  two,  magistrate- clergymen,  they  almost 
always  are  clergymen-magistrates.  They  make  the 
former  utterly  subsidiary  to  the  latter;  and  this  is  not 
an  unpractical  difference,  for  it  often  makes  them 
neglect  and  disgrace  their  sacred  office  by  unworthy 
concessions  to  their  civil  connexion." 

"  I  entirely  agree  with  you.  Here  is  that  Mr. 
Linsey,  for  instance, whom  you  met  yesterday  evening, 
a  very  good  man  in  his  way,  and  calculated  to  have 
made  a  working  clergyman  in  his  parish.  And  you 
see  what  he  is — his  dignified  office  (as  he  fancies  it  to 
be)  has  made  him  unpleasantly  precise  and  dictatorial, 
which,  in  respect  of  his  intellectual  development,  is 
scarcely  prudent.  My  father  has  been  solicited  to  act 
as  magistrate  more  than  once,  and  has  invariably 
declined." 

"  I  wish  all  clergymen  would  do  the  same,"  I  re- 
plied, and  here  the  conversation  ended. 

July  1st. — This  has  been  a  strange  day  to  me,  I 
do  not  know  how  it  is;  whether  it  is  the  illness  in  the 
neighbourhood — that  of  Colonel  Hawkner,  who  is  not 
at  all  better,  and  the  poor  girl — but  I  have  been 
unusually  dejected.  These  things  ought  not  to  be,  1 
know;  at  all  events  we  ought  not  to  give  way  to 
them.  Yet  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  coming 
events  are  casting  their  shadows  before ;  for  often  has 
this  sort  of  feeling  been  the  precursor  of  bad  news 
or  of  something  untoward.  It  may  be,  if  we  knew 
more  than  we  do  of  the  nearness  of  the  spiritual 
world  and  of  the  laws  of  its  governance,  we  should 
have  the  key  to  the  mystery.  It  is  only  one  fact  out 
of  many  that  speak  of  strange  influences,  and  still 
more  strange  presences — presences  which  we  do  not 
perceive  with  the  senses;  yet  which  we  know  far 
more  certainly  than  if  we  did.  If  the  unuttered 
thoughts  of  one  have  unconsciously  influenced  and 
directed  the  thoughts  of  another, — if  souls  have  spoken 


together  whose  bodies  were  locally  severed  bv  thou- 
sands of  miles,  what  limits  may  we  fix  to  the  capacity 
of  spirits?  There  are  forebodings,  that  is  enough  for 
me  ;  almost  universal  consent  grants  this.  And  they 
are  another  of  those  warnings  which  are  mercifully 
given  us  to  remind  men  that  there  is  another  world 
far  more  influential  and  near  than  that  outer  world, 
which  gather-  around  us  with  its  thick  sensible  coating. 
In  fact,  what  is  the  latter  but  the  veil  of  the  former? 

July  3d.  (Sunday.) — There  was  a  very  lull  church 
to-day,  as  the  morning  was  unusually  fine  and  bright. 
There  were  many  strangers,  as  the  restorations  here 
have  been  very  much  talked  about.  After  service, 
the  clerk,  and  an  old  woman  who  lives  at  the  out- 
skirts of  the  parish,  and  has  a  great  way  to  come  to 
church,  dined,  as  usual  on  Sundays,  at  the  rectory. 
The  clerk  is  a  very  queer  old  character,  who  has 
officiated  for  " near  upon  jorfy  years."  He  wears 
leather-breeches,  worsted  stockings,  and  buckied- 
. shoes.  He  did  not  like  at  first  having  no  psalms  to 
give  out,  because  he  said  he  had  done  it  so  long  ; 
however,  the  rector  indulged  the  old  man  a  little  till 
he  saw  the  propriety  of  it,  and  became  himself  most 
earnest  for  the  alteration.  This  is  the  way  the  rector 
manages  him — by  leaving  the  decision  partly  to  his 
own  good  sense.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  ;  for  the  old 
man  is  pleased,  and  continues  cheerful  and  obedient; 
whereas  his  nature  is  rather  mulish  if  roughly 
handled:  and  he  is  old,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  a 
little  pragmatical.  In  all  he  has  done  in  l  is  parish, 
Mr.  Montague  lms  never  met  with  decided  opposi- 
tion, though  many,  such  as  Colonel  Hawkner,  are 
only  waiting  an  opportunity.  And  the  secret  of  this 
is  in  his  manner,  which  is  quiet,  courteous,  and  con- 
siderate; showing:  a  due  estimation  of  the  difficulties 
and  feelings  of  others,  and  an  earnest  endeavour  to 
soothe  them  by  kindness:  he  does  not  deal  with 
things  in  the  abstract,  but  looks  at  them  in  the  con- 
crete, subject,  therefore,  to  modification  and  variety 
of  development. 

July  blh. — I  was  wandering  to-day  near  the  church, 
and  went,  as  I  am  fond  of  doing,  into  the  church- 
yard. It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  churchyards 
I  have  ever  seen  in  this  country.  The  grass  is  kept 
as  neatly  as  any  lawn,  and  the  paths  are  thoroughly 
weeded  and  frequently  covered  with  fresh  gravel. 
There  are  not  a  few  trees, —  weeping  willows, cypresses, 
and  yews.  The  aged  yew-tree  beside  the  south  porch 
still  remains  as  in  days  of  yore,  and  the  shaft  of  the 
old  cross,  partly  overgrown  with  lichens  and  moss, 
is  still  to  be  seen. 

It  was  in  the  evening  of  the  day,  which  had  been 
very  sultry,  and  the  sun  went  down  in  unclouded 
splendour,'  throwing  a  flush  of  glowing  light  on 
the  grey  old  tower  with  its  rich  battlements  and 
beautiful  entrance,  which  is  early  English,  and  in 
excellent  preservation.  Above  the  south  porch  is 
a  canopied  niche,  which  the  patron  saint  of  the 
church  used  once  to  occupy  ;  but  he  had  been  pulled 
down  from  his  eminence  in  the  times  of  Cromwell, 
whose  soldiers  had  done  much  damage  to  the  interior, 
and  had  utterly  broken  some  exquisite  windows, 
which  were  the  pride  of  the  neighbourhood.  Some 
few  fragments  still  remained  here  and  there  as  a 
witness  to  the  past.  The  light  caught  the  niche 
obliquely,  and  by  the  shade  it  cast  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  have  filled  the  empty  place  once  again. 
But  the  melancholy  old  yew  stood"  frowning  by.  like 
one  of  the  redoubtable  Ironsides  of  former  times, 
determined  to  resist  any  such  wickedness.  Most  of 
the  graves  had  flowers  planted  on  then:  ;  they  were 
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chiefly  roses,  lilies  of  the  valley,  violets,  find  myrtle, 
j  Over  one  grave,  towards  the  east  end,  drooped  a 
willow,  round  whose  stem  a  passion-flower  had 
twined  itself  in  great  luxuriance.  I  was  going 
nearer  when  I  caught  sight  of  a  female  form  kneel- 
ing down  and  engaged  in  tending  the  various  flowers 
which  were  growing  about  the  grave.  It  was  at 
this  moment  that  the  last  ray  of  the  setting  sun  fell 
upon  the  face  of  the  girl,  and  lit  up  with  a  heavenly 
brilliancy  a  tear-drop  which  was  stealing,  like  a 
falling  pearl,  down  her  cheek.  I  saw  it  was  Miss 
Montague,  and  unwilling  to  disturb  a  sorrow  so 
sacred  I  withdrew,  very  quietly  so  as  to  be  unob- 
served, among  the  trees.  So  young  for  sorrow ! 
What  a  strange  life  is  this  of  onrs!  If  purity  and 
innocence  must  suffer  and  weep  even  in  their  spring- 
time, what  must  not  the  world-encased  heart  have  to 
endure  at  some  time  or  other  ere  it  be  purified  !  The 
sorrow  of  innocence  is  a  very  fearful  preacher.  I  wan- 
dered about  near  the  lane  till  I  had  watched  Miss  Mon- 
tague back  to  the  parsonage ;  and  I  then  stole  to  the 
churchyard  again  to  visit  the  grave  which  she  had  been 
watering  with  her  tears.  The  stone  was  a  floriated  cross 
pierced  in  the  centre  ;  and  on  it  I  read,  "  Henry 
Montague,  obiit  June  16,  18 — ;  aet.  16.  'In  the 
day  of  judgment,  good  Lord  deliver.'  "  Mere  then 
was  a  brother  only  dead  a  twelvemonth — just  at  the 
very  beginning  of  life.  It  was  very  strange  that  I 
had  never  heard  of  it  from  Montague.  I  had  ob- 
served when  he  t  Michaelmas  term  that  he 
was  in  mourning;  but  one  has  a  natural  repugnance 
to  make  inquiries  about  such  things;  and  Montague 
never  said  a  word  on  the  subject,  nor  referred  to  it 
in  any  way.  And  this,  then,  was  one  of  his  griefs! 
Poor  fellow!  I  wish  now  that  he  had  told  me  ;  for 
sorrow  pent  up  without  vent  or  outlet  is  a  wearing, 
gnawing  monster,  feeding  on  the  heart  like  the 
Promethean  vulture.  Grief  is  half  remedied  when 
we  have  a  sympathizing  friend  whose  heart  is  so 
attuned  as  to  grieve  with  our  griefs,  and  joy  with 
our  joys — one  individual  heart  between  two.  It  is 
the  bright  rainbow  in  time  of  rain,  the  warm  ray  of 
sunshine  in  a  day  of  frost,  the  cheering  break  of  blue 
sky  in  the  passing  thunderstorm.  Poor  fellow  !  If 
his  brother  were  like  him  at  all,  it  must  have  been 
indeed  a  loss!  Yet  there  are  the  flowers  of  hope 
on  his  grave.  It  is  kissed  in  the  spring  by  the  snow- 
drgp  and  the  primrose,  and  roses  and  lilies  are 
always  breathing  sweets  of  incense  there.  He  is 
only  sleeping,  and  his  dreams  are  doubtless  soothing 
and  bright;  and  he  is  very  near  to  those  who  love 
j  him  still.  The  dew  of  a  sister's  tears  falls  on  the 
fresh  bosom  of  his  resting-place,  and  the  midnight 
thoughts  of  an  earnest-hearted  brother  are  seeking 
him  in  the  star-spangled  air.  An  aged  father's  holy 
yearnings  are  ever  to  be  united  with  him,  there 
where  the  days  and  nights  intrude  not.  Thou  art 
the  happiest  and  securest,  my  sleeping  brother,  for 
the  voice  of  thy  gravestone  shall  be  heard,  sweet 
echo  of  the  litany  thou  didst  often  repeat  in  these 
quiet  aisles  close  by  whilst  thou  wast  a  weary  pilgrim, 
joint-occupant  with  us  of  this  very  unsatisfying- 
world. 

July  ftth. — It  is  all  over  with  poor  Colonel 
Hawkner.  He  died  this  morning  at  a  quarter  before 
six.  The  rector  was  with  him  all  night :  he  was 
sensible  to  the  last,  though  his  speech,  the  rector  told 
U3,  was  terribly  affected.  But  not  so  changed  was 
lie  in  body  as  in  mind — his  penitence  was  extreme. 
Miss  Montague  learned  a  great  deal  from  his  nurse, 
who  was  most  inconveniently  communicative.  She 


said  that  he  would  not  allow  his  sister  to  talk  to  him  on 
any  but  family  matters  ;  and  earnestly  desired  soli- 
tude as  long  as  he  could  have  it.  He  frequently  de- 
plored in  a  most  earnest  way,  half-soliloquizing,  what 
he  had  said  and  done  against  "his  very  good  rector  " 
as  he  called  him,  mentioning  his  name  with  great 
affection.  And  ever  and  anon  he  would  start  up 
from  a  state  of  apparent  unconsciousness,  and 
mutter  to  himself,  "Hush  !  remember  you  are  speak- 
ing of  the  poor;  they  are  far  too  blessed  to  be 
spoken  of  in  so  shocking  a  manner:  oh,  my  dear 
rector! — yes,  in  so  shocking  a  manner!  "  And  then 
he  would  move  his  lips,  and  point  his  hands  as  well 
as  he  could  (for  the  stroke  had  partially  affected  his 
limbs)  as  if  in  prayer.  What  happened  during  that 
last  night  I  cannot  say,  for  the  rector  never,  of 
course,  mentioned  these  matters  ;  hut  his  end  was 
peaceful,  and  he  humbly  received  the  last  and 
solemnest  consolations  of  his  faith.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, the  rector  could  not  help  telling  us,  and  this  was 
that,  in  sign  of  the  reality  of  his  repentance,  he  had. 
left  all  his  property  to  little  Georgie  Hutchins,  on  the 
sole  condition  that  he  should  be  educated  entirely  by 
the  rector,  and  received  forthwith  into  his  house. 

"What  do  you  say  to  tin's,  Helen?"  said  her 
father;  "would  you  mind  the  trouble  of  taking  care 
of  the  dear  little  fellow  ?  " 

"  My  dearest  papa,  what  a  question  !  "  and  rising, 
she  went  to  the  old  gentleman,  threw  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  and,  kissing  him,  said  in  a  low  tone,  "  I 
shall  be  delighted,  of  course  ;  and  I  rather  think 
somebody  knew  that  better  than  I  did  myself,"  say- 
ing which,  she  skipped  lightly  out  of  the  room. 

"  There  is  one  difficulty  yet,"  observed  her  father ; 
"  I  fear  we  shall  have  some  trouble  to  induce  " 

"  Not  Mr.  Hutchins,"  said  the  younger  Miss  Mon- 
tague. 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that.  Gary  ;  but  it  was  not  of 
Mr.  Hutchins  that  I  was  thinking  at  the  time  ;  I  fear 
the  mother  will  feel  it  very  much.  It  will  he  better 
to  say  nothing  about  it  to  her — or,  indeed,  to  any 
one.  I  will  break  it  to  her  as  best  I  can  after  the 
funeral.  Perhaps,  as  he  will  be  so  near  her,  it  will 
not  seem  so  painful.  But  I  shall  not  press  it;  for  in 
such  a  matter  as  the  sending  a  child  from  the  pro- 
tection of  its  parents  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  I 
think  it  is  best  to  leave  the  decision  entirely  to  the 
child's  natural  guardians.  Colonel  Hawkner  is  to  be 
buried  on  the  13th  ;  and  he  asked  me  to  let  him  be 
laid  in  the  churchyard,  not  in  the  church,  and  as 

near  Henry  "  Here  the  old  man  paused,  for  he 

was  for  the  moment  overcome  ;  but  the  next  instant, 
he  added,  "  And  he  wishes  you,  Charles,  to  be  chief- 
mourner.  Miss  Hawkner  is  very  much  opposed  to 
both  arrangements,  but  I  must  fulfil  his  wishes." 

We  heard  afterwards,  that  she  wanted  some  other 
clergvman  to  read  the  service;  but  this  the  rector 
would  not  permit  under  the  circumstances.  She 
knows  nothing  of  the  way  in  which  the  Colonel  has 
left  his  property.  I  fear  much  she  will  be  outrageous 
when  she  hears  it,  although  she  has  a  very  good 
income  of  her  own. 

July  8th. — As  I  was  walking  about  the  village  to- 
day, I  met  Mr.  Hutchins.  He  told  me  he  had  just 
been  visiting  poor  Helen  Jewell,  and  he  feared  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  recover.  He  walked 
towards  Colonel  Hawkner's  with  me,  to  inquire 
after  Miss  Hawkner.  On  the  road,  he  began  to  talk 
about  the  Montagues.  He  said  he  thought  "  Old 
Montague  the  best  of  them,  but  very  obstinate  and 
prejudiced  in  his  opinions."     I  answered,  of  course, 
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that  I  could  iiot  agree  with  him ;  that  prejudice 
meant  very  different  things  in  different  people's 
months;  and  that  I  would  rather  not  continue  the 
subject.  "  But,"  I  added,  "  can  you  tell  me  where 
Mrs.  Montague  is  buried?  for  I  have  looked  both  in 
the  church  and  churchyard,  and  I  cannot  find  her 
tomb." 

"You  do  not  mean  to  say,  Freeman,"  (he  had 
already  progressed  so  far  in  intimacy,)  "  that  you  do 
not  know  all  about  it!  " 

"  All  about  what?"  exclaimed  I, in  utter  amazement. 

"  Why,  about  Mrs.  Montague."  And  then  he  told 
me  a  long  story,  and  a  terrible  one  indeed.  It  appears 
that  she  is  not  dead,  but  living  apart  from  her  hus- 
band, somewhere  in  London.  She  had  been  faithless 
to  her  solemn  marriage-vow,  and  her  name  was 
never  mentioned  by  the  family.  This,  then,  accounts 
for  my  never  having  heard  them  refer  to  her  or  say 
a  word  about  her.  She  was  treated  as  one  dead; 
and  so  here  is  another  of  poor  Charles  Montague's 
griefs  — the  bitterest,  the  most  hopeless  of  all.  And 
how  little  understood  was  his  silence!  Hutchins,  the 
mean-spirited  fellow  !  said  that  the  mother  was  of 
humbler  birth  than  the  father,  who  was  of  excellent 
family,  and  therefore  it  was  that  her  name  was  never, 
if  possible,  mentioned  by  any  of  her  children.  He 
did  not  at  all  imagine  that  this  silence  was  caused  by 
what  had  happened  :  which  made  me  so  angry  that  1 
left  him  in  disgust.  The  story  of  her  humbler  origin 
I  believe  to  be  true  ;  but  little  did  the  man  know 
Montague's  character,  to  suppose  that  this  would  in- 
fluence him  in  being  silent  about  her.  His  is  a  soul 
infinitely  above  such  wretched  pettinesses.  Valuing 
birth  where  God  has  given  it,  he  values  it  only  in 
measure,  and  such  considerations  certainly  do  not 
affect  his  actions.  But  oh,  poor  fellow !  what  a 
fearful  snapping  of  the  dearest  of  ties !  When  the 
young  child  first  opens  his  wistful  eye  in  this  cuter 
world,  it  is  on  his  mother's  breast;  and  the  tones  of 
a  mother's  voice  lulling  the  cradled  infant  to  his  sleep, 
linger  in  the  memory  to  the  last — the  dearest  and 
tenderest  link  that  binds  us  to  the  past.  It  is  the 
child's  first  love — the  first  object  to  which  its  young 
heart  expands,  like  a  tender  bud  of  spring  bursting 
into  flower.  No  voice  of  affection  so  pure  and  tender, 
so  enduring  and  sustaining.  In  the  midst  of  life's 
stormiest  tempest,  its  fond  memories  lull  us  to  sooth- 
ing quiet ;  and  when  the  busy  world  has  hardened  by 
its  restless  activities  the  once  soft  and  confiding  heart, 
and  much  of  the  bright  colouring  of  life,  has  sobered 
down  into  a  dull  grey  tint,  unvavious  and  wearisome, 
a  mother's  yearnings  still  shut  in  the  heart  with  vestal 
flames  that  the  wintry  ice  may  not  altogether  deaden 
with  its  lethargic  chill  its  noblest  energies.  Oh, 
holiest  memory  of  the  past!  which,  when  it  has 
ceased  to  have  a  resting-place  in  this  earthly  and 
finite,  carries  up  to  the  invisible  shores  of  the  disem- 
bodied this  endless  and  sweetest  love,  and  gives  our 
wounded  hearts  a  lodgment  there!  It  u  a  glorious 
privilege, — when  the  arm-chair  which  once  held  an 
aged  and  tottering  form  dear  as  our  heart-strings, 
holds  it  no  more;  and  rooms  which  once  echoed  to 
that  voice  of  anxious  solicitude  are  silent  and  still ; 
and  the  heart  which  thought  only  for  us,  nevrr  for 
itself,  has  ceased  to  beat  with  earthly  joys  or  sor- 
rows.  that  we  are  able  to  remember  and  to  hope — to 
remember  the  saintly  vision  of  past  infancy,  and  to 
dwell  in  certain  hope  on  entire  glorification  in  the 
re-union  of  the  future  !  And  proportionately  to  the 
consolation  of  this,  what  must  be  the  terribly!!  ess  of 
the  severance  of  such  a  tie!    What  terror,  to  be 


obliged  to  connect  the  notion  of  unworthiness  with  a 
parent's  image!  To  be  forced  to  keep  silence,  and, 
before  the  world,  treat  asdead  one  living — to  unlearn 
the  first  word  our  lips  were  taught  to  utter,  and  think 
with  deepest  shame  of  her  who  bore  and  nourished 
us!  Poor  fellow!  Well,  indeed,  might  you  sav,  that 
"  the  past  had  daubed  over  your  future  with  one  un- 
varied hue  of  black  !"  And  such  a  noble  soul,  too! 
sensitive  and  delicate  almost  to  a  fault — high-minded, 
chivalrous!  Richter  says,  u  O  thou  who  hast  still  a 
father  and  a  mother,  thank  God  for  it  in  the  day 
when  thy  soul  is  full  of  joyful  tears,  and  needs  a  bosom 
whereon  to  shed  them  !  Not  always,  thou  loving, 
kindly-hearted  German — those  tears  are  not  always 
tears  of  joy,  nor  a  mother's  bosom  always  the  place 
whereon  to  shed  them.  Alas,  then,  how  miserable  is 
it!    What  worst  of  agonies ! 

( To  be  continued.) 

 — 

THE  PAGEANT  OF  TIME. 

Towards  midnight  on  the  last  day  of  the  old 
year,  I  was  sitting,  thoughtfully  revolving,  as  is 
my  custom  at  that  season,  the  lesson  of  the  past, 
and  the  vague  hopes  and  awful  uncertainties  of 
the  future  ;  with  what  feelings,  and  with  what 
higher  aims,  it  is  not  now  my  purpose  to  declare, 
nor  would  the  young  and  inexperienced  take 
that  interest  in  them,  which  they  may  be  inclined 
to  do  in  following  me  through  the  imagina- 
tive scenery  into  which  my  slumbering  fancy  led 
me,  when  my  candle  burning  dim,  and  my  fire 
sending  up  few  and  fitful  blazes,  a  soothing  ob- 
scurity gathered  round  my  closing  eyes,  and  the 
inward  faculties  alone  remained  in  conscious 
activity. 

I  thought  I  stood  on  the  banks  of  a  mighty 
river,  among  a  countless  multitude.  Of  these 
myriads,  all  were  silent ;  the  stream,  though 
swift,  was  noiseless  ;  not  a  breath  of  wind  was 
stirring  in  the  air ;  the  sky,  cold,  grey,  and  misty, 
as  still  above  as  the  earth  below  ;  and  the  gliding 
water  faintly  reflected  the  last  pale  beam  of  a 
December  twilight,  where  the  heavens  were 
darkening  in  the  east,  faint  flashes  of  distant 
lightning,  tardily  followed  by  the  peals  of  far-off 
thunder,  alone  broke  the  monotony  of  the  wide 
expanse  around  us,  and  they  fell  upon  the  ear  at 
intervals,  like  the  solemn  minute  guns  of  a  royal 
funeral.  As  this  recollection  came  over  me,  me- 
thought  sable  canopied  barges,  two  and  two 
abreast  of  each  other,  came  swiftly,  silently  along 
the  middle  of  the  wide  river  ;  their  oars  were 
seen,  not  heard,  scattering  flakes  of  silver  on  its 
dark  grey  surface,  timing  their  strokes  to  a 
melancholy  symphony,  which  one  rather  ima- 
gined than  perceived  to  issue  from  the  musical 
instruments,  whose  polished  tubes  caught  a  feeble 
ray  from  the  departing  twilight.  As  the  boats 
came  on,  we  saw  that  they  were  crowded  with 
forms  through  which  the  dip  of  the  oar  and  the 
gleam  of  the  western  horizon  were  dimly  visible. 
They  might  not  be  mortal  men ;  motionless,  and 
without  expression,  they  were   not  immortal 
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spirits.  It  might  have  been  said  to  every  one 
of  them,  "  Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those 
eyes  that  thou  dost  glare  withal."  As  their 
visages  became  more  distinctly  seen,  many  among 
the  multitude  that  were  gazing  on  them  began 
to  weep  bitterly,  and  I  recognised  ghastly  and 
painful  likenesses  of  some  that  I  had  loved  and 
lost  in  the  year  that  was  now  expiring .  When 
twelve  of  these  lugubrious  barges  had  gone  by, 
a  large  and  lofty  vessel  rose  in  view,  swiftly, 
silently  :  it  also  bore  onwards,  without  oar  or  sail, 
along  the  centre  of  the  river.  Its  sides  were 
hung  with  funeral  trappings,  intermingled  with 
various  heraldic  devices,  which,  however,  I  could 
not  have  deciphered,  even  if  all  my  attention 
had  not  been  riveted  on  the  sad  but  beautiful 
burthen  which  its  high  decks  bore  ;  athwart  the 
prow,  which  was  almost  covered  by  a  snow  of 
blossoms,  lay  the  most  lovely  infant  I  had  ever 
beheld,  pillowed  on  moss  and  flowers  ;  and  but 
for  an  indescribable  and  awful  expression  on  its 
fair  forehead,  the  repose  of  death  would  have 
seemed  only  that  of  a  gentle  slumber.  A  garland 
of  almond  blossoms  encircled  its  flaxen  ringlets  ; 
pale  snowdrops  were  heaped  at  its  feet,  and  its 
i  little  hands,  crossed  on  its  still  bosom,  held  in 
their  stiffened  grasp  young  branches  of  the  palm- 
tree,  such  as  in  Eastern  countries  were  borne  in 
the  solemnities  which  celebrated  the  resurrection 
of  Him  who  was  "the  first-fruits  from  the  dead." 
It  was  laid  at  the  feet  of  a  young  lady,  of  exquisite 
beauty,  as  motionless  and  as  death-like,  who  held 
in  either  hand  a  chaplet  of  withered  roses.  Raised 
above  these  affecting  images  of  mortality,  on  a 
loftier  bier,  lay  extended  a  noble-looking  matron,  in 
whose  fine  features  there  was  such  a  resemblance 
to  theirs,  that  doubtless,  if  she  had  not  been  their 
mother,  she  had  at  least  been  a  sister  of  the  same 
family  ;  the  pall  on  which  she  lay  was  of  the 
colour  of  fallen  leaves,  and  fringed  with  golden 
acorns.  Far  beyond,  towards  the  stern,  lay 
extended  the  venerable  figure  of  an  aged  man  ; 
his  long  and  silvery  beard  flowed  over  a  mantle 
of  the  purest  whiteness:  sparkling  through  the 
increasing  gloom,  I  saw  an  amethyst  ring  of 
surprising  lustre  on  one  of  his  hands,  which 
were  folded  on  his  breast,  clasping  a  golden  cross 
that  rested  there  ;  and  but  for  the  snowv  hue  of 
his  ample  garments,  he  might  have  been  taken 
for  an  ancient  bishop  of  the  early  Christian  Church . 
He  seemed  yet  to  breathe,  but  as  if  soon  he  would 
breathe  no  longer  ;  and  the  dying  seemed  even 
more  deathlike  than  the  dead. 

The  ship  of  death  swept  on,  and  the  gazing 
multitude  followed  along  the  banks  of  the  river; 
what  had  hitherto  appeared  a  dark  cloud 
hanging  over  it  in  the  distance,  now  arose  in  our 
view  in  all  the  majesty  of  an  enormous  barrier 
of  perpendicular  rocks,  on  whose  top  abode  the 
tempest,  and  at  whose  foot  a  vast  cavern  ex- 
panded its  gloomy  portals,  into  which  the  great 
river  glided,  still  noiselessly,  and  bore  along  with 


it  the  barges,  thickly  peopled  with  sepulchral 
shadows,  and  finally  the  great  ship  itself.  The 
mist  which  veiled  the  innermost  recesses  of  the 
cavern  departed  to  receive  them,  and  we  beheld 
thousands  of  chambers  in  the  rock,  each  closed  by 
a  marble  covering  ;  others,  in  long  perspective, 
remained  yet  open,  but  over  the  interior  of  thee 
hung  impenetrable  shadows,  so  that  we  could 
only  clearly  discern  the  entrance  of  that  one  into 
which  the  vessel  entered,  and  was  in  a  moment 
insepulchred  for  ever.  Clouds  and  darkness 
quickly  gathered  round  the  mountain,  and  hid 
the  cavern  and  its  mysterious  chambers  from 
our  view.  We  turned  away  in  silent  sadness, 
when,  lo  !  the  dawn  was  brightening  in  the  east, 
the  morning-star  was  rising,  and  quickly  the 
kindling  sky  began  to  be  reflected  on  the  far 
distant  windings  of  the  river,  where  was  seen  a 
low  white  sail  looming  in  the  horizon  ;  its  ap- 
pearance was  hailed  by  the  crowds  on  the  banks 
with  shouts  of  rapturous  exultation. 

I  awoke,  and  found  the  bells  of  a  neighbouring 
steeple  had  just  struck  up  their  accustomed 
peal,  "  ringing  in,"  as  it  is  called,  "  the  new 
year."  "  And  this,  then,"  said  I,  "  is  the  course 
of  human  existence  ;  the  pageant  of  earthly 
time,  year  after  year,  is  swallowed  up  in  the 
abyss  of  eternity  •  another  of  those  portions  of 
existence  is  now  commencing  for  me, — whither 
will  it  convey  me  ?  That  low  white  sail  on 
which  the  rising  sun  beamed  so  cheerfully,  was 
it  not  hastening  to  the  dark  catacomb  of  de- 
parted ages  ?  That  brilliant  dawn,  must  it  not 
have  set  in  night  ?  and  ere  the  clouds  of  evening 
had  wrapt  the  vessel  in  gloom,  must  it  not  have 
shown  itself  peopled  with  the  phantoms  of 
death  1  Could  its  freight  have  been  distinguished 
by  the  rejoicing  crowd,  how  many  would  have 
shrunk  in  dismay  who  greeted  its  appearance 
with  unthinking  rapture  ;  whose  images  should 
I  have  seen  among  its  ghastly  crew  1 — my  own. 
A  cold  shudder  came  over  me  at  the  suggestion; 
I  was,  however,  soon  ashamed  of  a  weakness  so 
unworthy  of  a  Christian. 

Imagination  may  indeed  for  a  moment  shrink 
from  a  contemplation  of  "  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance "  of  death,  its  dim  and  misty  terrors,  but 
faith  entering  within  the  veil,  should  rejoice  in 
the  substance  of  things  not  seen,  those  glorious 
and  unimaginable  realities  which  the  Creator 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him.  Some- 
times, indeed,  in  moments  of  devotion,  like  the 
Prophet  from  the  top  of  Mount  Pisgah,  the  soul 
may  gain  a  prospect  of  that  goodly  land  ;  and 
should  the  visionary  ship  be  hastening  on  so 
swiftly  to  convey  us  thither, — yea,  if  even  I,  who 
write,  and  thou  who  readest,  might  have  seen 
our  own  resemblance  among  its  shadows,  where- 
fore should  we  dread  if  such  be  our  destination  1 
But  if  we  dare  not  rest  in  that  persuasion,  let 
us  not  defer  for  another  moment  of  the  rapidly 
decreasing  interval,  to  call  upon  Him  who  is 
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mighty  to  save,  who  hath  "abolished  death  and 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light"  through  the 
Gospel,  remembering  that  "  Now  is  the  appointed 
time  :  now  is  the  day  of  salvation."         F.  R. 
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OR,  OLD  COMPANIOMS   IN  NEW  SCENES. 


C  PI  AFTER  XX. 

PAYING  OFF  OLD  SCORES. 

Ir  is  a  weary  thing  to  be  tossing  restlessly  from 
!  side  to  side,  sleepless,  through  the  silent  watches  of 
the  night,  spirit  and  matter  warring  against  each 
other — the  sword  gnawing  and  corroding  its  sheath. 
I  A  weary  and  harassing  tiling  is  it  even  where  the 
body  is  the  aggressor — when  the  fevered  blood,  dart- 
ing  like  liquid  fire  through  the  veins,  mounts  to  the 
throbbing  brow,  and,  pressing  like  molten  lead  upon 
the  brain,  crushes  out  all  thought  and  feeling  save 
a  dull  consciousness  of  the  racking  agony  which  ren- 
ders each  limb  a  separate  instrument  of  torture.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  the  mind  that  is.  pesti- 
lence-stricken, the  disease  becomes  well-nigh  un- 
bearable as  it  is  incurable ;  and  thus  it  was  with  me 
on  the  night  in  question.  The  suspense  and  anxiety 
1  had  undergone  during  the  preceding  day  had  indis- 
posed ine  for  sustaining  any  fresh  annoyance  with 
equanimity,  and  now,  in  confirmation  of  my  worst 
fears,  that  hateful  sentence  in  old  Peter's  note,  warn- 
ing me  of  treachery  "in  the  quarter  where  I  was 
most  deeply  interested,"  rose  up  before  me  like  some 
messenger  of  evil,  torturing  me  to  the  verge  of  dis- 
traction with  vague  doubts  and  suspicions — fiends 
which  the  bright  spirits  of  Love  and  Faith  were 
powerless  to  banish.  The  old  man's  meaning  was 
obvious ;  he  imagined  Clara  inconstant,  and  was 
anxious  to  warn  me  against  some  supposed  rival ; 
this  in  itself  was  not  agreeable;  but  I  should  have 
reckoned  at  once  that  he  must  be  labouring  under 
some  delusion,  and  disregarded  his  suspicions  as  un- 
worthy of  a  moment's  notice,  had  it  not  been  for  Clara's 
strange  and  unaccountable  silence.  I  had  written  to  her 
I  above  a  week  before — in  fact,  as  soon  as  I  became  at 
all  uneasy  at  not  hearing  from  her,  urging  her  to 
relieve  my  anxiety,  if  but  by  half-a-dozen  lines. 
Up  to  this  time  I  had  accounted  for  not  having  re- 
ceived any  answer  by  the  supposition  that  Mr.  Ver- 
non had  by  some  accident  detected  our  correspond- 
j  ence,  and  taken  measures  to  interrupt  it.  But  this 
|  hvpothesis  was  evidently  untrue,  or  Peter  Barnett 
would  have  mentioned  in  his  note  such  an  easy  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty.  Yet,  to  believe  Clara  false  was 
j  treason  against  constancy.  Oh  !  the  thing  was  im- 
|  possible  ;  to  doubt  her  sincerity  would  be  to  lose  my 
confidence  in  the  existence  of  goodness  and  truth  on 
this  side  the  grave  !  The  recollection  of  her  simple, 
child-like  confession  of  affection — the  happiness  my 
love  appeared  to  afford  her — the  tender  glance  of 
those  honest,  trustful  eyes — who  could  think  of  these 
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things  and  suspect  her  for  one  moment?  But  that 
old  man's  letter  !  What  did  it — what  could  it,  mean  ? 
His  allusion  to  some  dark,  hawk-eved  Btranger — ha  ! — 
and  as  a  strange,  improbable  idea  glanced  like  light- 
ning through  my  brain — like  lightning,  too,  searing 
as  it  passed — I  half  sprang  from  the  bed,  unable  to 
endure  the  agony  the  thought  had  cost  me.  Reason, 
however,  telling  me  that  the  idea  was  utterly  fanci- 
ful and  without  foundation,  restrained  me  from  doing 
— I  scarcely  know  what — something  desperately  im- 
practicable, which  should  involve  much  violent  bodily 
action,  and  result  in  attaining  some  certain  confirma- 
tion either  of  my  hopes  and  fears,  being  my  nearest 
approach  to  any  formed  scheme.  Oh  !  that  night — that 
weary,  endless  night  !  Would  morning  never,  never 
come  ? 

About  five  o'clock  I  arose,  lighted  a  candle,  dressed 
myself,  and  then,  sitting  down,  wrote  a  short  note  to 
my  mother,  telling  her  that  an  engagement  formed  the 
previous  evening  tomeetafriend  would  probably  detain 
me  the  greater  part  of  the  day;  and  another  note  to 
Oaklands,  saying  that  I  had  taken  the  liberty  of  bor- 
rowing a  horse,  begging  him  to  speak  of  my  absence 
as  a  thing  of  course,  and  promising  to  tell  him  more 
when  I  returned.  I  then  waited  till  a  faint  grey  tint 
in  the  eastern  sky  gave  promise  of  the  coming  dawn  ; 
when,  letting  myself  noiselessly  out,  I  took  my  way 
towards  the  Hail.  It  was  beginning  to  get  light  as  I 
reached  the  stables,  and  arousing  one  of  the  drowsy 
helpers,  I  made  him  saddle  a  bay  mare,  with  whose 
high  courage,  speed,  and  powers  of  endurance,  I  was 
well  acquainted,  and  started  on  my  expedition. 

As  it  was  nearly  eighteen  miles  to  the  place  of 
meeting  I  could  scarcely  hope  to  reach  it  by  seven 
o'clock,  the  time  mentioned  in  old  Peter's  note  ;  but 
action  was  the  only  relief  to  my  anxiety,  and  it  may 
easily  be  supposed  I  did  not  lose  much  time  on  the 
road,  so  that  it  was  but  ten  minutes  after  seven  when 
I  turned  down  the  lane  in  which  the  little  alehouse 
appointed  as  our  rendezvous  was  situated.  I  found 
old  Peter  waiting  to  receive  me,  though  the  cloud 
upon  his  brow,  speaking  volumes  of  dark  mystery, 
did  not  tend  to  l-aise  my  spirits. 

"  Late  on  parade,  sir,"  was  his  greeting, — "late 
on  parade ;  we  should  never  have  driven  the  Moun- 
seers  out  of  Spain  if  we'd  been  ten  minutes  behind 
our  time  every  morning." 

"  You  forget,  my  friend,  that  I  have  had  eighteen 
miles  to  ride,  and  that  your  notice  was  too  short  to 
allow  of  my  giving  orders  about  a  horse  over  night." 

"  You  do  not  seem  to  have  lost  much  time  by  the 
way,"  he  added,  eyeing  my  reeking  ste^d.  "  What 
a  noble  charger  that  mare  would  make!  Here,  you 
boy,  take  her  into  the  shed  there,  and  throw  a  sack 
or  two  over  her,  wash  out  her  mouth,  and  give 
her  a  lock  of  hay  to  nibble  ;  but  don't  go  to  let  her 
drink,  unless  you  want  my  cane  about  your  shoulders, 
— do  ye  hear?    Now,  sir,  come  in." 

M  What  in  the  world  did  you  mean  by  that  note, 
Peter?  "  exclaimed  I,  as  soon  as  we  were  alone  ;  "  it 
has  nearly  driven  me  distracted, — I  have  never  closed 
my  eyes  all  night." 
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"  Then  it's  done  as  I  intended,"  was  the  satisfactory 
reply;  "it's  prepared  you  for  the  worst." 

"  Nice  preparation  !  "  muttered    I,    then  added, 
"Worst!  what  do  you  refer  to?    Speak  out,  man — 
j    you  are  torturing  me  !  " 

"  You'll  hear  it  sooner  than  you  like  ;  try  and  take 
j  it  easy,  young  gentleman.  Do  you  feel  yourself  quite 
|    prepared  ?  " 

I  am  afraid  my  rejoinder  was  more  energetic  than 
correct ;  but  it  appeared  to  produce  greater  effect 
than  my  entreaties  had  done,  for  he  continued, — 

"  Well,  I  see  you  will  have  it  out,  so  you  must,  I 
suppose  ;  only  if  you  ain't  prepared  proper,  don't 
blame  me.  As  far  as  I  can  see  and  hear — and  I  keeps 
my  eyes  and  ears  open  pretty  wide,  I  can  tell  you — I 
feeis  convinced  that  Miss  Clara's  guv  you  the  sack, 
and  gone  and  taken  up  with  another  young  man." 
As  he  delivered  himself  of  this  pleasant  opinion,  old 
Peter  slowly  approached  me,  and  ended  by  laying 
his  hands  solemnly  on  my  shoulders,  and,  with  an 
expression  of  fearful  import  stamped  on  his  grotesque 
j    features,  nodding  thrice  in  my  very  face. 

"  Nonsense  !  "  replied  I,  assuming  an  air  of  indiffer- 
ence I  was  far  from  feeling,  "such  a  thing  is  utterly 
i     impossible. — you    have  deceived   yourself  in  some 
i     ridiculous  manner." 

"  I  only  wish  as  I  could  think  so,  for  all  our  sakes, 
j  Mr.  Fairlegh  ;  but  facts  is  like  jackasses,  precious 
stubborn  things.  Why  are  they  always  a-wulking 
;  together,  and  talking  so  loving  like,  so  that  even  the 
j  old  'un  hisself  looks  quite  savage  about  it?  And  why 
|  ain't  she  never  wrote  to  you  since  he  cum — though 
I     she's  had  all  your  letters — eh  ?  " 

"Then  she  has  received  my  letters?  " 
"Oh,  yes!  she's  always  had  them  the  same  as 
usual." 

"  And  are  you  sure  she  has  never  written  to  me?  " 

"  Not  as  I  know  on  ;  I 've  never  had  one  to  send 
to  you  since  she's  took  up  with  this  other  chap." 

"  And  pray  who  or  what  is  this  other  chap,  as  you 
call  him,  and  how  comes  he  to  be  staying  at  Bar- 
stone  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  all  as  I  can  tell  you  about  him  is,  that 
nigh  upon  a  fortnight  ago   Muster   Richard  come 
home,  looking  precious  ill  and  seed)' ;  and  the  werv 
|    next  morning  he  had  a  letter  from  this  chap,  as  I 
j    take  it.    I  brought  it  to  him  just  as  they  rung  for  the 
i    breakfast  things  to  be  took  away,  so  I  had  a  chance 
of  stopping  in  the  room.    Direc'ly  he  sot  eyes  on  the 
hand-writing,  he  looked  as  black  as  night,  and  seemed 
all  of  a  tremble  like  as  he  hopened  it.   As  he  read  he 
seemed  to  get  less  frightened  and  more  cross  ;  and 
when  he'd  finished  it,  he  'anded  it  to  the  old  un, 
saying,  '  It's  all  smooth,  but  he's  taken  it  into  his 
head  to  come  down  here.    What's  to  be  done,  eh  ?' 
|    Mr.  Vernon  read  it  through,  and  then  said  in  an 
j    under  tone,  '  Of  course  he  must  come  if  he  chooses.' 
He  then  whispered  something  of  which  I  only  caught 
the  words  '  Send  her  away  ;  '  to  which  Richard  re- 
plied angrily,  'It  shall  not  be;   I'll  shilly-shally  no 
longer, — it  must  be  done  at  once,  I  tell  you,  or  I  give 
the  whole  thing  up  altogether.'    They  then  went  into 


the  library,  and  I  heard  no  more  ;  but  the  wery  next 
day  come  this  here  hidenticai  chap, — he  arrived  in 
style  too — britska  and  post-horses.  Oh !  he's  a 
reg'lar  swell,  you  may  depend  ;  he  looks  something 
like  a  Spaniard,  a  foreigneering  style  of  physiography, 
only  he  ain't  so  swarthy." 

"Don't you  know  his  name?"  inquired  I. 

"They  call  him  Mr.  Fleming,  but  I  don't  believe 
that 's  his  right  name  ;  leastways  he  had  a  letter 
come  directed  different,  but  I  can't  remember  what 
it  was  :  it  was  either — let  me  see — either  a  hess  or  a 
W.  ;  I  think  it  was  a  hess,  but  I  can't  say  for 
certain." 

"But  what  has  all;  this  to  do  with  Miss  Saville  ■" 
asked  I,  impatiently. 

"Fair  and  easy,  fair  and  easy  ;  I'm  a-coming  to  her 
direc'ly — the  world  was  not  made  in  a  day ;  you'll 
know  sooner  than  you  likes,  I  expects,  now,  sir.  Well, 
I  didn't  fancy  him  from  the  first;  he  looks  more  like 
Saytin  himself  than  any  Christian  as  ever  I  set  eyes 
on,  except  Boneypart,  which,  being  a  Frenchman 
and  a  henemy,  was  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at: 
however,  he  was  wery  quiet  and  civil,  and  purlite  to 
Miss  Clara,  and  said  wery  little  to  her,  while 
Muster  Richard  and  the  old  un  was  by,  and  she 
seemed  rather  to  choose  to  talk  to  him,  as  I 
thought,  innocent-like,  to  avoid  the  t'other  one ; 
but  afore  long  they  got  quite  friends  together,  and  I 
soon  see  that  he  meant  business,  and  no  mistake.  I 
He's  as  hartful  and  deep  as  Oarrick ;  and  there  ain't  i 
no  means  of  inweigling  and  coming  over  a  woman  as 
he  don't  try  on  her  :  aye,  and  he's  a  clever  chap,  too  ; 
he  don't  attempt  to  hurry  the  thing;  he's  wery  re- 
spectful and  attentive,  and  seems  to  want  to  show  her 
the  difference  between  his  manners  and  Muster 
Richard's, — not  worreting  her  like ;  and  he  says  sharp 
things  to  make  Muster  Richard  look  like  a  fool 
before  her.  I  can't  help  larfing  to  myself  some- 
times to  hear  him, — Master  Dickey's  met  his  match 
at  last." 

"  And  how  does  Cumberland  brook  such  inter- 
ference ? " 

"  Why,  that 's  what  I  can't  make  out;  he  don't 
like  it,  that's  clear,  for  I  have  seen  him  turn  pale 
with  rage;  but  he  seems  afraid  to  quarrel  with  him, 
somehow.  If  ever  he  says  a  sharp  word,  Mr.  Flem- 
ing gives  him  a  scowling  look  with  his  wicked  eyes, 
and  Muster  Richard  shuts  up  direc'ly." 

"And  you  fancy  Miss  Saville  appears  disposed  to 
receive  this  man's  advances  favourably  ?  Think  well 
before  you  speak;  do  not  accuse  her  lightly,  for,  by 
Heaven  !  if  you  have  not  good  grounds  for  your  in- 
sinuations, neither  your  age  nor  your  long  service 
shall  avail  to  shield  you  from  my  anger !  every  word 
breathed  against  her  is  like  a  stab  to  me."  As  in 
my  grief  and  irritation,  I  threatened  the  old  man, 
his  brow  reddened,  and  his  eye  flashed  with  all  the 
fire  of  youth.  After  a  moment's  reflection,  however? 
his  moo'd  changed,  ami  advancing  towards  me,  he 
took  my  hand  respectfully,  and  pressing  it  between 
his  own,  said, — 

"  Forgive  me  this  liberty,  sir,  but  I  honour  you, 
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young  gentleman,  for  your  high  spirit  and  generous 
feeling ;  your  look  and  bearing,  as  you  said  them 
words,  reminded  me  of  my  dear  old  master.  It  can't 
be  no  pleasure  to  me,  sir,  to  blame  his  daughter,  that 
I  have  loved  for  his  sake,  as  if  she  had  been  a 
child  of  my  own — but  truth  is  truth;"  and  as  he 
uttered  these  words,  the  big  drops  stood  in  his  eyes, 
unfailing  witnesses  of  his  sincerity.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  display  of  real  deep  feeling,  which  for 
the  time  appears  to  raise  and  ennoble  those  who  are 
under  its  influence,  and  as  the  old  man  stood  before 
me,  I  experienced  towards  him  a  mingled  sentiment 
of  admiration  and  respect,  and  I  hastily  endeavoured 
to  atone  for  the  injustice  I  had  done  him. 

"  Forgive  me,  Peter  !  "  exclaimed  I ;  "  I  did  not 
mean  what  I  said, — sorrow  and  annoyance  made  me 
unjust  to  you,  but  you  will  forgive  it?  " 

"No  need  of  that,  sir,"  was  the  reply;  "I  respect 
you  all  the  more  for  it.  And  now,  in  answer  to  your 
question,  I  will  go  on  with  the  little  that  remains  to 
tell,  and  you  can  judge  for  yourself.  Miss  Clara, 
then,  avoids  Mr.  Richard  more  than  never,  and  talks 
kind  and  pleasant  like  with  this  Mr.  Fleming — walks 
out  with  him  sometimes,  alone — rides  with  him — 
don't  seem  so  dull  and  mopish  like  since  he's  been 
here,  and  has  never  hanswered  your  letters  since 
she  took  up  with  him."  As  he  concluded  his  cata- 
logue of  proofs,  I  threw  myself  into  a  chair,  and  sat 
with  my  hands  pressed  tightly  on  my  brow  for  some 
minutes  ;  my  brain  seemed  on  fire. 

At  length,  starting  up  abruptly,  I  exclaimed, 
."  This  is  utterly  unbearable  !  I  must  have  cer- 
tainty— Peter,  I  must  see  her  at  once.  How  is  that 
to  be  done?" 

"You  may  well  ask,"  v/as  his  reply  ;  "  better  wait 
till  I  can  fmd  an  opportunity,  and  let  you  know." 

"  Listen  to  me,  old  Peter,"  continued  I,  laying 
my  hand  on  his  shoulder  ;  "there  is  that  within  me 
this  day  which  can  overcome  all  obstacles — I  tell  you, 
I  must  see  her,  and  I  WILL  !  " 

"  Well,  well,  don't  put  yourself  into  a  passion  ; 
the  only  chance  as  I  knows  of  is  to  ketch  Miss  Clara 
out  walking;  and  then  ten  to  one  Mr.  Fleming  will 
be  with  her." 

"  Let  him  !  "  exclaimed  I  ;  "why  should  I  avoid 
him  ?  I  have  not  injured  him,  though  he  may  have 
done  me  foul  and  bitter  wrong;  it  is  for  him  to 
shrink  from  the  encounter." 

"  I  know  what  the  end  of  this  will  be,"  returned 
Peter  Barnett,  "you'll  quarrel;  and  then,  instead  of 
OiTcoats  and  having  it  out  like  Britons,  there'll  be  a 
purlite  hinvitation  given,  as  kind  and  civil  as  if  you 
was  a-hasking  him  to  dinner,  to  meet  as  soon  as  it's 
light  to-morrow  morning,  and  do  you  the  favour  of 
putting  a  brace  of  bullets  into  you." 

"  No,  Peter,  you  do  not  understand  my  feeling  on 
this  subject;  should  you  be  right  in  your  suspicions, 
(and,  although  my  faith  in  your  young  mistress  is 
such  that  nothing  but  the  evidence  of  my  own  senses 
can  avail  to  shake  it,  I  am  fain  to  own  circumstances 
appear  fully  to  warrant  them) — should  those  suspi- 
cions not  prove  unfounded,  it  is  her  falsehood  alone 


that  will  darken  the  sunshine  of  my  future  life. 
Fleming,  or  any  other  coxcomb  who  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  her  fickleness,  would  be  equally  beneath 
my  notice.  But  enough  of  this  ;  where  shall  I  be 
most  likely  to  meet  her?  " 

"  You  know  the  seat  in  the  shrubbery  walk  under 
the  old  beeches,  where  you  saw  Miss  Clara  the  first 
time  as  ever  you  came  here?" 

"  Only  too  well,"  answered  I,  as  the  recollection 
of  that  morning  contrasted  painfully  with  my  pre- 
sent feelings. 

"  Well,  you  be  near  there  about  eleven  o'clock  ; 
and  if  Miss  Clara  don't  walk  that  way,  I'll  send 
down  a  boy  with  hinformation  as  to  the  henemy's 
movements.  Keep  out  of  sight  as  much  as  vou 
can." 

"  It  shall  be  done,"  replied  I. 

Old  Peter  paused  for  a  moment ;  then,  raising  his 
hand  to  his  forehead  with  a  military  salute,  turned 
awav  and  left  me. 

Eight  o'clock  struck  ;  a  girl  brought  me.  in  break- 
fast; nine  and  ten  sounded  from  an  old  clock  in  the 
bar,  but  the  viands  remained  untasted.  At  a  quarter 
past  ten  I  rang  the  bell,  and  asked  for  a  glass  of 
water,  drained  it,  and  pressing  my  hat  over  my  brow, 
sallied  forth.  The  morning  had  been  misty  when  I 
first  started,  but  during  my  sojourn  at  the  inn  the 
vapours  had  cleared  away,  and  as,  by  the  assistance 
of  an  old  tree,  I  climbed  over  the  paling  of  Barstone 
Park,  the  sun  was  shilling  brightly,  wrapping  dale 
and  down  in  a  mantle  of  golden  light.  Ilabbits 
sprang  up  under  my  feet  as  I  made  my  way  through 
the  fern  and  heather;  and  pheasants,  their  varied  plum- 
age glittering  in  the  sunlight,  ran  along  my  path, 
seeking  to  hide  their  long  necks  under  some  shelter- 
ing furze  brake,  or  rose  heavily  on  the  wing,  scared 
at  the  unwonted  intrusion.  At  anv  other  time,  the 
fair  scene  around  me  would  have  sufficed  to  make 
me  light-hearted  and  happy,  but  in  the  state  of  sus- 
pense and  mental  torture  in  which  I  then  was,  the 
brightness  of  nature  seemed  only  to  contrast  the  more 
vividly  with  the  darkness  of  soul  within.  And 
yet  I  could^not  believe  her  false.  Oh  no,  I  should  see 
her,  and  all  would  be  explained;  and  as  this  thought 
came  across  me,  I  bounded  eagerly  forward,  and, 
anxious  to  accelerate  the  meeting,  chafed  at  each 
trifling  obstacle  that  opposed  itself  to  my  progress. 
Alas!  one  short  hour  from  that  time,  I  should  have 
been  glad  had  there  been  a  lion  in  my  path,  so  that 
I  had  failed  to  reach  the  fatal  spot. 

With  my  mind  fixed  on  the  one  object  of  meeting 
Clara,  I  forgot  the  old  man's  recommendation  to  keep 
out  of  sight ;  and,  flinging  myself  at  full  length  on 
the  bench,  I  rested  my  head  upon  my  hand  and  fell 
into  a  reverie,  distorting  facts  and  devising  impossible 
contingencies  to  establish  Clara's  innocence.  From 
this  train  of  thought  I  was  aroused  by  a  muffled 
sound  as  of  footsteps  upon  turf,  and  in  another  mo- 
ment, the  following  words,  breathed  in  silvery  accents 
which  caused  my  ever}'  pulse  to  throb  with  sup- 
pressed emotion,  reached  my  ear, — 

"  Itis  indeed  an  engagement  of  which  I  nowheartily 
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repent,  and  from  which  I  would  willingly  free  my- 
self; bat  " 

"  But,"  replied  a  man's  voice,  the  cold  sneering 
tone  of  which,  though  now  softened  by  an  expression 
of  courtesy,  I  had  almost  said  of  tenderness,  I  in- 
stantly recognised  as  that  of  Stephen  Wilford, — "but, 
having  at  one  time  encouraged  the  poor  young  man, 
your  woman's  heart  will  not  allow  you  to  say  '  No  ' 
with  sufficient  firmness  to  show  him  that  he  has 
nothing  further  to  hope." 

"  Indeed  it  is  not  so,"  replied  the  former  speaker, 
who,  as  the  reader  has  doubtless  concluded,  was  none 
other  than  Clara  Saville ;  "you  mistake  me,  Mr. 
Fleming  ;  if  a  word  could  prove  to  him  that  his  suit 
was  hopeless,  that  word  should  soon  be  spoken." 

"  It  is  not  needed  !  "  exclaimed  I,  spi-inging  to  my 
feet,  and  suddenly  confronting  them  ;  "  that  of  which 
the  tonsrue  of  living  man  would  have  failed  to  con- 
vince  me,  my  ears  have  heard,  and  my  eyes  have 
seen  !  It  is  enough.  Clara,  from  this  moment  you 
will  be  to  me  as  if  the  grave  had  closed  over  you; 
yet,  not  so,  for  then  I  could  have  loved  your  memory, 
and  deemed  that  an  angel  had  left  this  false  and 
cruel  world  to  seek  one  better  fitted  to  her  bright 
and  sinless  nature  ! — Farewell,  Clara  !  may  you  be  as 
happy  as  the  recollection  (which  will  haunt  you  at 
times,  strive  as  you  may  to  banish  it)  that  by  your 
falsehood  you  have  embittered  the  life  of  one  who 
loved  you  with  a  deep  and  true  affection,  will  per- 
mit!  "  and  overcome  by  the  agony  of  my  feelings, 
I  leaned  against  the  bench  for  support,  my  knees 
trembling  so  that  I  could  scarcely  stand. 

When  I  appeared  before  her  so  unexpectedly, 
Clara  started  back  and  uttered  a  slight  scream  ;  after 
which,  apparently  overwhelmed  by  my  vehemence, 
she  had  remained  perfectly  silent;  whilst  her  com- 
panion, who  had  at  first  favoured  me  with  one  of  his 
withering  glances,  perceiving  that  I  was  so  completely 
engrossed  as  to  be  scarcely  conscious  of  his  presence, 
resumed  his  usual  manner  of  contemptuous  indiffer- 
ence.   He  was,  however,  the  first  to  speak. 

"  This  gentleman,  whom  I  believe  I  have  the  plea- 
sure of  recognising,"  and  here  he  slightly  raised  his 
hat,  "appears,  I  can  scarcely  suppose  a  friend,  but, 
at  all  events,  an  intimate  of  yours,  Miss  Saville  ;  if 
you  wish  me — that  is,  if  I  am  at  all  dc  Irop — "  and 
he  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two,  as  if  only  awaiting  a 
hint  from  her  to  withdraw,  while  with  his  snake-like 
glance  riveted  upon  her  features,  he  watched  the 
effect  of  his  words. 

"  No,  pray  do  not  leave  me,  Mr.  Fleming,"  ex- 
claimed Clara,  hurriedly ;  "Mr.  Fairlegh  must  see 
the  impossibility  of  remaining  here.  I  am  moment- 
arily expecting  Mr.  Cumberland  and  my  guardian  to 
join  us." 

"  I  leave  you,"  replied  I,  making  an  effort  to  re- 
cover myself;  "  I  seek  not  to  pain  you  by  my  pre- 
sence, I  would  not  add  to  your  feelings  of  self-reproach 
by  look  or  word  of  mine;  "  then,  catching  Wilford's 
glance  fixed  upon  me  with  an  expression  of  gratified 
malice,  I  continued,  "  For  you,  sir,  I  seek  not  to  learn 
by  what  vile  arts  you  have  succeeded  thus  far  in  your 


iniquitous  designs  ;  it  is  enough  for  me  that  it  should 
have  been  possible  for  you  to  succeed  ;  my  happiness 
you  have  destroyed ;  but  I  have  yet  duties  to  per- 
form, and  my  life  is  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  gave 
it,  nor  will  I  risk  it  by  a  fruitless  quarrel  with  a 
practised  homicide." 

The  look  of  concentrated  hatred  with  which  he 
regarded  me  during  this  speech,  changed  again  to 
scornful  indifference,  as  he  replied,  with  a  con- 
temptuous laugh,  "  Really,  sir,  you  are  labouring 
under  some  singular  delusion  ;  I  have  no  intention 
of  quarrelling  ;  you  appear  to  raise  phantoms  for  the 
pleasure  of  combating  them.  However,  as  far  as  I 
can  comprehend  the  affair,  you  are  imputing  to  me 
an  honour  belonging  rather  to  my  friend  Cumber- 
land; and  here,  in  good  time,  he  comes  to  answer 
for  himself. — Cumberland,  here's  a  gentleman  mis- 
taking me  for  you,  I  fancy,  who  seems  labouring 
under  some  strange  delusions  about  love  and  murder  ; 
you  had  better  speak  to  him."  As  he  concluded, 
Cumberland,  attended  by  a  gamekeeper  leading 
a  shooting  pony,  came  up,  looking  flushed  and 
angry. 

"  I  should  have  been  here  sooner,"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing Wilford,  "  but  Browne  told  me  he  had  traced 
poachers  in  the  park  ;  the  footsteps  can  be  otherwise 
accounted  for  now,  I  perceive."  He  then  made  a 
sign  for  the  keeper  to  approach,  and  turning  towards 
me,  added,  "You  are  trespassing,  sir." 

His  tone  and  manner  were  so  insolent  and  over- 
bearing that  my  blood  boiled  in  my  veins.  Unwilling, 
however,  to  bring  on  a  quarrel  in  such  a  presence,  I 
restrained  my  indignation,  and  replied,  "  1  know  not 
what  devil  sent  you  here  at  this  moment,  Richard 
Cumberland  ;  I  have  been  sorely  tried,  and  I  warn 
you  not  to  provoke  me  further." 

"  I  tell  you,  you  are  trespassing,  fellow  ;  this  is  the 
second  time  I  have  caught  you  lurking  about ;  take 
yourself  off  instantly,  or — "  as  he  spoke  he  stepped 
towards  me,  raising  his  cane  with  a  threatening 
gesture. 

"  Or  what  ?  "  inquired  I,  at  length  thoroughly 
roused;  and,  drawing  myself  up  to  my  full  height,  1 
folded  my  arms  across  my  chest,  and  stood  before 
him  in  attitude  of  defiance. 

As  I  did  so,  he  turned  deathly  pale,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment his  resolution  seemed  to  fail  him  ;  but  catching 
the  sound  of  Wilford's  sneering  laugh,  and  relying 
on  the  assistance  of  the  gamekeeper,  who,  having 
tied  the  pony  to  a  tree,  was  fast  approaching  the 
scene  of  action,  he  replied,  "Or  receive  the  chastise- 
ment due  to  such  skulking  vagabonds!  "  and  spring- 
ing upon  me,  he  seized  my  collar  with  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  he  drew  the  cane  sharply  across 
my  shoulders. 

To  free  myself  from  his  grasp  by  a  powerful  effort 
was  the  work  of  a  moment,  while  almost  at  the  same 
time  I  struck  him  with  my  full  force,  and  catching 
him  on  the  upper  part  of  the  nose,  dashed  him  to  the 
ground,  where  he  lay  motionless,  and  apparently 
stunned,  with  the  blood  gushing  from  his  mouth  and 
nostrils. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

MR.  FRAMPTON  MAKES  A  DISCOVERY. 

All  that  passed  immediately  after  the  events  I 
have  described,  left  but  a  succession  of  vague  and 
confused  images  on  my  memory.  I  have  some  dim 
recollection  of  seeing  them  raise  Cumberland  from 
the  ground,  and  of  his  showing  symptoms  of  return- 
ing animation ;  but  I  remember  nothing  distinctly 
till  I  again  found  myself  a  tenant  of  the  little  sanded 
parlour  in  the  village  inn.  My  first  act  was  to 
ring  for  a  basin  of  cold  water  and  a  towel,  with 
which  I  well  bathed  my  face  and  head  ;  in  some 
degree  refreshed  by  this  process,  I  sat  down  and 
endeavoured  to  collect  my  scattered  senses. 

I  had  succeeded  in  my  immediate  object,  and  sus- 
pense was  at  an  end  ;  I  had  obtained  certain  proof  of 
Clara's  falsehood  ;  with  her  own  lips  I  had  heard  her 
declare  that  she  repented  her  engagement  and  wished 
to  be  freed  from  it ;  and  the  person  to  whom  she  had 
confided  this  was  a  man  whose  attentions  to  her  were 
so  marked  that  even  the  very  servants  considered 
him  an  acknowledged  suitor.    What  encouragement 
could  be  more  direct  than  this?    Well,  then,  she  was 
faithless,  and  the  dream  of  my  life  had  departed  ; 
but  this  was  not  all ;   my  faith  in  human  nature  was 
shaken — nay,  destroyed  at  a  blow.     If  she  could 
prove  false,  Avhom  could  I  ever  trust  again  ?    Alas  ! 
the  grief — the  bitter,  crushing  grief — when  the  con- 
sciousness is  forced  upon  us,  that  one  with  whom  we 
have  held  sweet  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling — 
with  whom  we  have  been  linked  by  all  the  sacred 
ties  of  mutual  confidence — with  whose  sorrows  we 
have  sympathized,  and  whose  smiles  we  have  hailed 
as  the  freed  captive  hails  the  sunshine  and  the  dews 
of  heaven — that  one  whom  for  these  things  we  have 
loved  with  all  the  deepest  instincts  of  an  earnest  and 
impassioned  nature,  and  for  whose  truth  we  would 
have  answered  as  for  our  own,  is  false,  and  unworthy 
such  true  affection, — oh  !  it  is  bitter  grief  indeed  ! 
Deep  sorrow,  absorbing  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul, 
leaves  no  room  for  any  other  emotion  ;  and  in  the  one 
idea,  that  Clara  Saville — the  Clara  Saville,  whom  my 
imagination  had  depicted,  the  simple,  the  loving,  the 
true-hearted — was  lost  to  me  for  ever,  I  forgot  for 
some  time  the  existence  of  Wilford,  or  the  fact  that 
in  my  anger  I  had  stricken  down,  and  possibly  seri- 
ously injured  Cumberland.    Rut  as  the  first  agony  of 
my  grief  began  to  wear  off,  I  became  anxious  to 
learn  the  extent  of  the  punishment  I  had  inflicted  on 
him,  and  accordingly  ciespatchedaboy  to  Peter  Barnett, 
requesting  him  to  send  me  word  how  matters  stood. 

During  his  absence,  it  occurred  to  me  that  as 
Wilford  had  been  introduced  to  her  under  a  feigned 
name,  Clara  must  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  evil 
reputation  attaching  to  him,  and  that  although  this 
did  not  in  any  way  affect  her  heartless  conduct 
towards  me,  it  was  only  right  that  she  should  be 
made  aware  of  the  true  character  of  the  man  with 
whom  she  had  to  deal,  and  painful  as  it  was  to  hold 
any  communication  with  her  after  what  had  passed, 
I  felt  that  the  time  might  come  when  my  neglect  of 
this  duty  might  afford  me.  cause  for  the  most  bitter 


self-reproach.  Accordingly,  asking  for  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  I  sat  down  and  wrote  the  following  note  : — 

u  After  the  occurrences  of  this  morning,  I  had 
thought  never,  either  by  word  or  letter,  to  hold  fur- 
ther communication  with  you  ;  by  your  own  act  you 
have  separated  us  forever;  and  1 — yes,  I  can  say  it 
with  truth — am  glad  that  it  should  be  so — it  prevents 
all  conflict  between  reason  and  feeling.  But  I  have 
what  I  deem  a  duty  to  perform  towards  you — a  duty 
rendered  all  the  more  difficult  because  my  motives 
are  liable  to  cruel  misconstruction  ;  but  it  is  a  duty, 
and  therefore  must  be  done.  You  are,  probably,  as 
little  aware  of  the  true  character  of  the  man  calling 
himself  Fleming,  as  of  his  real  name;  of  him  may  be 
said,  as  of  the  Italian  of  old,  that  '  his  hate  is  fatal  to 
man,  and  his  love  to  woman  ; '  he  is  alike  notorious 
as  a  duellist  and  a  libertine.  My  knowledge  of  him 
arises  from  his  having  in  a  duel  wounded,  almost 
unto  death,  the  dearest  friend  I  have  on  earth,  who 
had  saved  an  innocent  girl  from  adding  to  his  list 
of  victims.  If  you  require  proof  of  this  beyond  my 
word,  ask  Mr.  Stephen  Wilford — for  such  is  really  his 
name — in  your  guardian's  presence  whether  he  re- 
members Lizzy  Maurice  and  the  smart  of  Harry 
Oaklands's  horse-whip.  And  now,  having  warned 
you,  your  fate  is  under  your  own  control.  For  what 
is  past,  I  do  not  reproach  you  ;  you  have  been  an 
instru   ent  in  the  hands  of  Providence  to  wean  my 

if 

affections  from  this  world,  and  if  it  is  His  good  plea- 
sure that  instead  of  a  field  for  hich  enterprise  and 
honest  exertion,  I  should  henceforth  learn  to  regard 
it  as  a  scene  of  broken  faith  and  crushed  hopes,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  rebel  against  His  will ;  and  so  farewell 
for  ever  ! — F.  F." 

I  had  not  long  finished  writing  the  above,  when 
the  boy  returned,  bringing  the  following  missive  from 
old  Peter : — 

"  Honoured  Sir, — The  topper  as  you've  give  Mus- 
ter Richard  ain't  done  him  no  more  harm  only  lettin 
bout  a  little  of  his  mad  blood,  and  teachm'  'im  when 
he  speaks  to  a  gemman  to  had  dress  'im  a>  sich  ;  'is 
face  is  swelled  as  big  as  too,  and  he'll  'avea  sweet  pair 
of  black  hyes  to-morrer,  please  goodness,  which  is  a 
comfort  to  reflect  on.  Touehin'  uther  matturs,  I've 
got  scent  of  summut  as  may  make  tilings  seeme  not 
so  black  as  we  thort,  but  it's  honly  in  the  hegg  at 
present,  and  may  never  come  to  a  chickin,  so  don't 
(t()  seitin'  too  much  on  it;  but  if  you've  nuthin'  better 
to  do,  ride  over  agen  the  day  arter  to-m<>rrer,  by 
which  time  I  may  'ave  more  to  cummunicate. 

"  Your  humbel  servent  to  command, 

"Peter  Barnett." 

I  pondered  for  some  minutes  on  what  this  enig- 
matical document  might  portend;  but  a  little  reflec- 
tion served  to  convince  me  that  neither  Peter  nor  any 
one  else  could  discover  aught  affecting  the  only 
feature  of  the  whole  affair  which  interested  me;  on 
that  point  I  had  obtained  the  information'of  my  own 
senses,  and  there  was  nothing  more  to  hope  or  fear. 
I  had  learned  the  worst;  the  blow  had  fallen,  and  it 
only  remained  for  me  to  bear  it  with  what  fortitude 
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I  might.  Accordingly,  I  enclosed  my  note  to  Clara 
in  one  to  Peter  Barnetr,  telling  him  I  could  see  no 
reason  for  coining  there  again,  and  that,  in  all  proba- 
bility, I  should  not  take  the  trouble  of  doing  so, 
adding  that  if  he  had  anything  new  to  communicate, 
he  had  better  do  so  in  writing ;  and  then,  ordering 
my  horse,  I  rode  slowly  home,  feeling  more  thoroughly 
miserable  than  1  had  ever  done  before  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life. 

The  next  morning  was  so  fine,  that  all  kinds  of 
pleasurable  schemes  were  proposed  and  acceded  to. 
Oaklands  and  Fanny  rode  out  together  in  alj  the  un- 
restrained freedom  of  an  engaged  tete-a-tete. — Thenew 
dog-cart  had  arrived,  and  the  chestnuts  were  to  make 
their  debut;  consequently,  Lawless  spent  the  morn- 
ing in  the  stable-yard,  united  by  the  closest  bonds  of 
sympathy  with  the  head  groom  and  an  attendant 
sadler,  the  latter  being  a  young  man  whose  distin- 
guishing characteristics  were  a  strong  personal  savour 
of  new  leather,  hands  gloved  in  cobbler's  wax  and 
harness-dye,  and  a  general  tendency  to  come  off 
black  upon  everything  he  approached.  Sir  John  and 
the  rest  of  the  party  were  to  fill  a  britchska,  and  the 
place  of  rendezvous  was  the  ruins  of  an  old  abbey 
about  eight  miles  distant. 

Feeling  quite  unfit  for  society,  I  had  excused  my- 
self on  the  plea  (not  altogether  a  false  one)  of  a  bad 
headache,  and,  having  witnessed  their  departure 
from  the  library  window,  I  drew  an  easy-chair  to  the 
fire  and  prepared  to  enjoy  the  luxury  (in  my  then 
state  of  feeling  an  unspeakable  one)  of  solitude.  But 
I  was  not  fated  to  avail  myself  of  even  this  small 
consolation,  for  scarcely  ten  minutes  had  elapsed 
when  the  library  door  was  opened,  and  Mr.  Framp- 
ton  made  his  appearance. 

"  Umph  !  eh!  umph  !  "  he  began;    "  I've  been 
seeing  that  young  fool  Lawless  start  in  his  new  tan- 
dem, as  he  calls  it.  A  pretty  start  it  was,  too  ;  why,  the 
thing's  as  high  as  a  stage-coach — ought  to  have  alad- 
I   der  to  get  up — almost  as  bad  as  mounting  an  elephant ! 
And  then  the  horses,  fiery  devils !  two  men  at  each 
of  their  noses,  and  enough  to  do  to  hold  'em,  even 
!*  so!     Well,  out  comes  Master  Lawless,  in  a  great- 
;   coat  made  like  a  coal-sack,  with  buttons  as  big  as 
j   five-shilling  pieces,  a  whip  as  long  as  a  fishing-rod  in 
his  hand,  and  a  cigar  in  his  mouth.     '  There's  a 
picture!'  says  he.     £A  picture  of  folly,'  says  I; 
*  you're  never  going  to  be  mad  enough  to  trust  your- 
self up  there,  behind  those  vicious  brutes? '    '  Come, 
Governor,  jump  in,  and  let's  be  off,'  was  all  the 
answer  I  got.    1  Thank  ye,'  says  I ;   '  when  you  see 
me  jumping  in  that  direction,  pop  me  into  a  strait- 
waistcoat  and  toddle  me  off  to  Bedlam.'    '  Eh  !  won't 
you  go  ?     Tumble  in,  then,  Shrimp  !  '     1  Please,  sir, 
it's  so  high  I  can't  reach  it.'     4  We'll  soon  see  about 
that !  '  cries  Lawless,  flanking  him  with  the  long  whip. 
Well,  the  little  wretch  scrambled  up  somehow,  like 
';   a  monkey  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  safely  landed,  what 
does  he  do  but  lean  back,  fold  his  arms,  and,  winking 
at  one  of  the  helpers,  squeak  out,  '  Oh,  crikey  !  ain't 
j   this  spicy,  just ! '  '  You're  never  going  to  take  that  poor 
child  ? '  says  I ;  '  only  think  of  his  anxious  mother  !  ' 


Well,  sir,  if  you'll  believe  it,  they  every  one  of  'em 
burst  out  laughing — helpers,  brat,  and  all — as  if  I'd 
said  something  very  ridiculous!  'Never  mind, 
Governor,'  says  Lawless;  '  depend  upon  it  his  mother 
knows  he's  out,'  and,  catching  hold  of  the  reins,  he 
clambers  up  into  his  seat,  shouting,  '  Give  'em  their 
heads!  Stand  clear!  Chut!  chut!'  As  soon  as 
the  brutes  found  they  were  loose,  instead  of  starting 
off  at  a  jog-trot,  as  reasonable,  well-behaved  horses 
ought  to  do,  what  do  you  suppose  they  did?  The 
beast  thev'd  tied  on  in  front  turned  short  round,  j 
stared  Lawless  in  the  face,  and  stood  up  on  its  hind- 
legs  like  a  kangaroo,  while  the  other  animal  would 
not  stir  a  peg,  but,  laying  down  his  ears,  gave  a  sort 
of  a  screech  and  kicked  out  behind.  '  Pretty  playful 
things  ! '  said  Lawless,  flipping  the  ashes  off  the  end 
of  his  cigar.  '  Put  his  head  straight,  William.  Chut ! 
chut!'  but  the  more  he  chutted,  the  more  they 
wouldn't  go,  and  went  on  tearing  and  rampaging 
about  the  yard  till  I  thought  they'd  be  over  me,  so  I 
scrambled  up  a  little  low  wall  to  get  out  of  their  way, 
missed  my  footing,  and  tumbled  over  backwards  on 
to  a  dung-heap,  and  before  I  got  out  again  they  were 
off;  but  if  that  young  jackanapes  don't  break  his 
neck  some  of  these  days,  I'm  a  Dutchman  ! — Umph, 
umph  !  " 

"  Lawless  is  a  capital  whip,"  replied  I,  "  and  the 
chestnuts,  though  fiery,  are  not  really  vicious.  I 
don't  think  there  is  much  danger." 

"Ah!  young  men!  young  men  !  you're  all  foolish 
alike.  I  don't  know  how  you'd  get  on,  if  you  hadn't 
a  few  old  stagers  like  me  to  think  for  you  and  give 
you  good  advice. — And  that  puts  me  in  mind  that  I 
want  to  have  half  an  hour's  serious  conversation  with 
you,  Frank.    Can  you  listen  to  me  now?" 

"  I  am  quite  at  your  service,  sir,"  replied  I,  resign- 
ing myself  to  my  fate  with  the  best  grace  I  could 
command. 

"  Umph  !  Well,  you  see,  Frank,  I've  no  chick  or 
child  of  my  own,  and  I've  taken  a  kind  of  fancy  to 
you  from  a  boy  ;  you  were  always  a  good  boy  and  a 
clever  boy,  and  you've  gone  on  well  at  college,  and 
distinguished  yourself,  and  have  been  a  credit 
to  the  man  that  sent  you  there. — By  the  bye,  didn't 
you  ever  want  to  know  who  it  was  sent  you  there  ?  " 

"  Often  and  often,"  replied  I,  "  have  I  longed  to 
know  to  whose  disinterested  kindness  and  generosity 
I  was  indebted  for  so  great  an  advantage."  j 

"  Umph  !  Well,  you  must  be  told  some  day,  I 
suppose,  so  you  may  as  well  know  now  as  at  any 
other  time.  The  man  that  sent  you  to  college  ain't 
very  unlike  me  in  the  face.    Umph !  " 

"My  dear,  kind  friend,"  replied  I,  seizing  his 
hand  and  pressing  it  warmly,  "  and  is  it  indeed  you 
who  have  taken  such  interest  in  me  ?  How  can  I 
ever  thank  you  ?  " 

"  I  want  no  thanks,  boy ;  you  did  better  than 
thank  me  when  you  came  out  fourth  wrangler ;  why 
I  felt  as  proud  that  day  when  they  were  all  praising 
you  as  if  it  had  been  my  own  son.  Say  no  more 
about  that,  but  now  you've  left  college,  what  are 
your  wishes,  what  do  you  think  of  doing?  Umph  !  " 
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"  I  had  thought  of  reading  for  the  bar,  deeming  it 
a  profession  in  which  a  man  stands  a  fair  chance  of 
distinguishing  himself  by  honourable  exertion  ;  I  am 
aware  it  is  somewhat  up-hill  work  at  starting,  but  Mr. 
Coleman  has  promised  to  introduce  me  to  several 
men  in  his  branch  of  the  profession  and  to  give  me 
all  the  business  he  can  himself,  so  I  should  not  be 
quite  a  briefless  barrister.  But  if  there  is  anything 
else  you  wish  to  recommend,  any  other  career  you 
would  advise  me  to  pursue,  I  am  very  indifferent,  that 
is,  I  am  not  at  all  bigoted  to  my  own  opinion." 

"  Umph !  I  never  had  any  over-strong  affection 
for  lawyers, — gentlemen  thateatthe  oysters  themselves 
and  leave  their  clients  the  shells!  However,  I  suppose, 
there  may  be  such  things  as  honest  lawyers  to  be 
met  with,  and  it's  better  for  every  man  to  have  a 
profession.  Well, now, listen  tome,  Frank,  1 — umph! — 
your  sister's  going  to  be  married,  to  be  married  to  a 
man  for  whom  I've  a  very  great  respect  and  affection; 
Sir  John  Oaklands  is  a  thorough  specimen  of  a  fine 
old  English  gentleman,  and  his  son  bids  fair  to  be- 
come just  such  another,  or  even  a  yet  higher  character, 
for  Harry's  got  the  better  head-piece  of  the  two. 
However,  I  don't  like  your  sister  to  marry  into  such  a 
family  without  a  little  money  of  her  own  to  buy  a 
wedding-bonnet,  so  you  give  her  this  letter  and  tell 
her  to  mind  and  get  a  becoming  one.  We  may  trust 
a  woman  to  take  care  of  that,  though,  eh,  Frank  ? — 
Umph ! " 

"  Really,  sir,  your  kindness  quite  overpowers  me ; 
we  have  no  possible  claim  upon  your  liberality." 

"  Yes,  you  have,  boy — yes,  you  have,"  replied 
Mr.  Frampton,  "  the  strongest  claim  that  can  be, 
you  have  saved  me  from  falling  a  victim  to  the  worst 
disease  a  man  can  suffer  under, — you  have  saved  me 
from  becoming  a  cold-hearted,  soured  misanthrope, 
you  have  given  me  something  to  love,  some  pure, 
unselfish  interest  in  life.  And  now  we  are  on  this 
subject,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  all  my  plans  and 
wishes  in  regard  to  you  :  I  have  no  soul  belonging 
to  me,  not  a  relation  in  the  wide  world  that  I  am 
aware  of,  and  I  determined  from  the  time  when  I 
first  sent  you  to  college,  that,  if  you  conducted  your- 
self well  and  honourably,  I  would  make  you  my  heir. 
— Don't  interrupt  me,"  he  continued,  seeing  that  I 
was  about  to  speak,  (i  let  me  finish  what  I  have  to 
say,  and  then  you  shall  tell  me  whether  you  approve 
of  it.  You  not  only  came  up  to,  but  far  surpassed,  my 
most  sanguine  expectations,  and  I  saw  therefore  no 
reason  to  alter  my  original  intentions.  But  it  is 
stupid  work  for  a  man  to  wait  till  all  the  best  days  of 
his  life  are  passed  without  funds  sufficient  to  render 
him  independent,  to  feel  all  his  energies  cramped, 
his  talents  dwarfed,  and  his  brightest  aspirations 
checked,  by  a  servile  dependence  on  the  will  and 
caprice  of  another — waiting  for  dead  men's  shoes, — 
umph !  and  so,  Frank,  as  I  feel  pretty  tough  and 
hearty  for  sixty-five,  and  may  live,  if  it  please  God, 
another  ten  or  fifteen  years  to  plague  you,  it's  my 
wish  to  make  you  your  own  master  at  once,  and  I'll 
either  assist  you  to  enter  any  profession  you  please, 
or  if  you  like  to  settle  down  into  a  country  gentleman, 


and  can  pick  up  a  nice  wife  any  where,  I  can  allow 
you  1,000/.  a-year  to  begin  with,  and  yet  have  more 
than  I  shall  know  how  to  spend  during  the  rest  of 
my  days  in  the  land  of  the  living.  For  my  own  part, 
this  last  plan  would  give  me  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
for  I  should  like  to  see  you  comfortably  married  and 
settled  before  I  die.  Now,  what  do  you  say  to  it? — 
umph ! " 

What  did  I  say  ? — what  could  I  say  ?    I  got  up, 
and  having  once  again  pressed  his  hands  warmly 
between  my  own,  began  pacing  the  room,  quite 
overcome  by  this  unexpected  liberality,  and  the  con-, 
fiicting  nature  of  my  own  feelings.    But  two  short 
days  ago,  and  such  an  offer  would  have  been— as  I 
then  fondly  imagined — the  only  thing  wanting  to 
secure  my  happiness;  possessed  of  such  ample  means 
of  supporting  her,  I  could  at  once  have  gone  boldly 
to  Mr.  Vernon,  and  demanded  Clara's  hand  ;  nor 
could  he  have  found  just  cause  for  refusing  my 
request;  and  now,  when  what  once  appeared  the 
only  insurmountable  obstacle  to  our  union  was  thus 
removed,  the  thought  that,  by  her  faithlessness  and 
inconstancy,  she  had  placed  a  barrier  between  us  for 
ever,  was  indeed  bitter.    Surprised  by  the  excess  of 
my  emotion,  for  which,  of  course,  he  was  totally 
unable  to  account,  Mr.  Frampton  sat  gazing  at  me 
with  looks  of  astonishment  and  dismay,  till  at  length 
he  broke  out  with  the  following  interrogatory,  "Umph! 
— eh?  why,  Frank— umph  !  any  body  would  think 
you  had  just  heard  you  were  going  to  be  arrested  for 
debt  instead  of  having  a  fortune  given  you — Umph!" 

"  My  dear,  kind  friend,"  replied  I,  "  forgive  me. 
Your  unparalleled  liberality,  and  the  generous  interest 
you  take  in  me,  give  you  a  father's  right  over  me, 
and  entitle  you  to  my  fullest  confidence  ;  such  an 
offer  as  you  have  now  made  me  would  have  rendered 
me,  but  one  short  week  ago,  the  happiest  of  mortals, 
now  my  only  chance  of  regaining  any  thing  like  tran- 
quillity of  mind  lies  in  constant  and  active  employ- 
ment." 

I  then  gave  him,  as  briefly  as  I  could,  an  outline 
of  my  singular  acquaintance  with  Clara  Saville,  our 
engagement,  and  the  events  which  had  led  to  my 
breaking  it  off,  to  all  of  which  he  listened  with  the 
greatest  interest  and  attention.  In  telling  the  tale, 
I  mentioned  Wilford  and  Cumberland  by  name,  as 
he  knew  the  former  by  reputation,  and  had  seen  the 
latter  when  a  boy  at  Dr.  Mildman's;  but  I  merely 
spoke  of  Clara  as  a  young  lady  whom  I  had  met  at 
Mr.  Coleman's,  and  of  Mr.  Vernon  as  her  guardian. 
When  I  concluded,  he  remained  for  a  moment  buried 
in  thought,  and  then  said,  "  And  you  are  quite  sure 
she  is  false?  Are  you  certain  that  what  you  heard 
her  say  (for  that  seems  to  me  the  strongest  point) 
referred  to  you  ?  " 

'<  Would  I  could  doubt  it!"  replied  I,  shaking  my 
head  mournfully. 

"  Umph !— Well,  I  dare  say,  she's  only  like  all  the 
rest  of  her  sex ;  it's  a  pity  the  world  can't  go  on 
without  any  women  at  all, — what  is  her  name  1 — a 
jilt!" 

"  Her  name,"  replied  I,  shuddering  as  he  applied 
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the  epithet  of  jilt  to  her,  for  deserved  as  I  could  not 
but  own  it  was,  it  yet  appeared  to  me  little  short  of 
profanation, — "  her  name  is  Clara  Saville." 

"  Umph!  eh?  Saville!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Frampton. 
"  What  was  her  mother's  name? — umph !" 

"  I  never  heard,"  replied  I.  "  Her  father,  Colonel 
Saville,  was  knighted  for  his  gallant  conduct  in  the 
Peninsula.  Her  mother,  who  was  an  heiress,  died 
abroad  :  her  guardian,  Mr.  Vernon  " 

"Umph!  Vernon,  eh  !  Vernon.  Why,  that's  the 
fellow  who  wrote  to  me  and  told  me — Umph!  wait  a 
bit,  I  shall  be  back  directly.  I — eh! — umph!  umph! 
umph  ! 

And  so  saying,  Mr.  Frampton  rushed  out  of  the 
room  in  a  perfect  paroxysm  of  grunting.  It  was  now 
my  turn  to  be  astonished,  and  I  was  somost  thoroughly. 
What  could  possibly  have  caused  Mr.  Frampton  to  be 
so  strangely  affected  at  the  mention  of  Clara's  name 
and  that  of  her  guardian  ?  Had  he  known  Mr.  Vernon 
in  former  days?  Had  he  been  acquainted  with  Clara's 
father  or  mother?  Could  he  have  been  attached  to 
her  as  I  had  been  to  Clara,  and  like  me,  too,  have 
become  the  dupe  of  a  heartless  jilt  ? — A  jilt — how  I 
hated  the  word !  how  the  blood  boiled  within  me 
when  that  old  man  applied  it  to  her  !  And  yet  it  was 
the  truth.  But  oh  !  the  heart-spasm  that  darts  through 
our  breast  when  we  hear  some  careless  tongue  proclaim 
in  plain  intelligible  language  the  fault  of  one  we  love, — 
a  fault  which  even  at  the  moment  when  we  may  be 
suffering  from  it  most  deeply,  we  have  striven 
sedulously  to  hide  from  others,  and  scarcely  acknow- 
ledged definitely  to  ourselves.  In  vague  musings, 
such  as  these,  did  I  pass  away  the  time  till  Mr. 
Frampton  returned.  As  he  approached,  the  traces  of 
strong  emotion  were  visible  on  his  countenance  ;  and 
when  he  spoke,  his  voice  sounded  hoarse  and  broken. 

"  The  ways  of  God  are  indeed  inscrutable,"  he  said. 
"  Information,  which  for  years  I  have  vainly  sought, 
and  would  gladly  have  given  half  my  wealth  to 
obtain,  has  come  to  me  when  I  least  expected  it ; 
and,  in  place  of  joy,  brought  me  deepest  sorrow. 
Frank,  my  poor  boy  !  she  who  has  thus  wrung  thy 
true  heart  by  her  cruel  falsehood  is  my  niece,  the 
orphan  child  of  my  sister !  " 

In  reply  to  my  exclamations  of  surprise,  he  proceeded 
to  inform  me  that  his  father,  a  man  of  considerable 
property,  in  one  of  the  midland  counties,  had  had 
three  children  :  himself,  an  elder  brother,  and  a 
sister  some  years  his  junior,  whose  birth  deprived  him 
of  a  mother's  love.  His  brother  tyrannized  over  him; 
and  on  the  occasion  of  his  father's  second  marriage, 
he  was  sent  to  school,  where  he  was  again  unfortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  harsh  treatment,  against  which 
his  high  spirit  rebelled ;  and  having  no  better  coun- 
sellors than  his  own  inexperience  and  impetuosity, 
he  determined  to  run  away  and  go  to  sea.  A  succes- 
sion of  accidents  conspired  to  prevent  his  return  to 
his  native  country,  until  being  taken  as  clerk  in  a 
merchant's  counting-house  at  Calcutta,  he  was 
eventually  admitted  into  partnership,  and  acquired  a 
large  fortune.  Ashe  advanced  beyond  middle  life,  he 
felt  a  wish  to  return  to  England,  seek  out  his  family, 


and  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood  ;  but  on  carrying 
his  project  into  execution,  he  learned  that  his  father 
and  brother  had  both  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  while 
his  sister,  the  only  one  of  his  relatives  towards  whom 
he  had  ever  entertained  much  affection,  had  married 
a  Colonel  Saville ;  and  having  accompanied  her 
husband  to  Spain,  had  died  there  without  leaving  any 
offspring.  The  last  piece  of  information  he  had 
acquired  from  a  Mr.  Vernon,  to  whom  he  had  been 
recommended  to  apply.  His  surprise,  therefore, 
when  he  heard  of  the  existence  of  Clara,  may  easily 
be  imagined.  A  long  conversation  ensued  between 
us,  with  the  consequences  of  which  the  reader  will  be 
better  acquainted  when  he  shall  have  read  the  follow- 
ing chapter. 


CAIRN  THIERNA  : 1  THE  GRAVE  OF  THE  CHIEF. 

BY  S.  J.  R. 
I. 

The  rising  moon's  first  radiance  gilds 

The  castle  casement  high, 
On  Awnmore's 2  wave  the  boatman  lists 

For  the  wonted  minstrelsy. 

ii. 

But  the  harp  is  mute  in  Fermoy's  high  tower, 

Though  lights  are  beaming  fair. 
What  means  the  hush  of  song,  whose  gush 

Was  never  yet  silent  there  1 

in. 

The  O'Keefe  sits  in  his  father's  hall, 

His  head  is  on  his  hand ; 
He  would  bid  the  anxious  hour  begone 

At  the  price  of  half  his  land. 

IV. 

For  the  low,  faint  tone  of  a  woman's  moan 

Bows  the  chieftain  to  the  earth. 
In  the  chamber  above  his  wedded  love 

Drees  the  pangs  of  her  first  child-birth. 

v. 

And  many  an  hour,  in  the  old  grey  tower, 

With  a  heavy  heart,  prayed  he, 
Till  at  midnight  they  brought,  from  his  ladye's  bower, 

A  boy  fair  as  mote  be. 

VI. 

Uprose,  before  his  vassals  all, 

The  father,  proud  O'Keefe, — 
"  Ho  !  warder,  yeoman,  squire,  and  knight, 

Look  on  your  infant  chief  !  " 

VII. 

The  strong  men's  prayers  for  his  child  fell  soft 

On  the  father's  heart  like  rain. 
The  blessings  which  they  breathed — Oh  !  why, 

Sweet  Jesu  !  were  they  vain  % 

VIII. 

The  midnight  moon  is  overcast — 

A  sudden  dread  shakes  all — 
From  the  swarthy  cloud  a  storm-blast  loud 

Sweeps  howling  through  the  hall. 

IX. 

One  whisper  passed,  one  name  of  fear, 

And  the  bravest  heart  grew  chill, 
As,  with  one  brief  roar,  the  gust  was  o'er, 

And  the  darkness  deepened  still. 

(1)  For  thelegend  of  Cairn  Thierna,  or  "  the  Grave  of  the  Chief," 
vide  Crofton  Croker's  "  Irish  Legends,"  vol.  ii.  p.  275.  "  Rocks 
and  Stones." 

(2)  Awn  More,  or  Avon  More,  is  the  old  Irish  name  for  the 
Blackwater,  which  runs  by  Fermoy  and  Cairn  Thierna. 
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Another  gust — and  oh  !  that  cry 

That  swells  upon  the  gale, 
As  on  it  sweeps  from  Glan worth  side — 

It  is  the  Banshee's  wail; 

XT. 

Why  doth  she  wail?  That  bitter  keen 

Mourns  chieftain's  winding  sheet — 
But  why,  oh,  why  !  should  that  mournful  cry 

A  new-made  mother  greet  ? 

XII. 

Another  gust — and  the  Banshee's  moan 

Is  drowned  in  laughter  wild  : 
Yet,  while  others  shriek,  the  strong  O'Keefe 

To  his  bosom  clasps  his  child. 

XIII. 

The  lights  are  fled,  yet  plainly  seen 

Through  barred  and  bolted  door, 
The  Labacally  1  hag  hath  passed 

Athwart  the  echoing  floor. 

XIV. 

She  glared  upon  the  chief — he  strove 

His  babe  to  shield  from  harm  ; 
But  ere  his  hand  the  cross  could  trace, 

She  spoke  the  cursed  charm. 

xv. 

"  Infant  heir  of  proud  Fermoy, 

Warrior's  death  shall  ne'er  be  thine. 
Watery  is  thy  burial,  boy; 

Last  of  all  thy  ancient  line  ! '' 

XVI. 

Another  gust — the  gates  they  closed, 

The  lights  burned  bright  again : 
But  the  voice  which  rang  through  the  hall  had  burst 

The  young  mother's  heart  in  twain. 

XVII. 

Years  passed — the  bold  boy  grew  in  strength, 

The  father's  heart  grew  brave, 
Till  he  deemed  his  boy  might  yet  be  snatched 

From  an  early,  childless  grave. 

XVIII. 

On  the  mountain  near  he  bade  them  rear 

A  tower  frowning  high, 
Where,  till  manhood's  day,  his  son  should  stay, 

And  no  water-mote  be  nigh. 

XIX. 

Cheerily  laboured  the  vassals  all — 

A  labour  of  love  was  theirs, 
To  save  for  their  chief,  the  good  O'Keefe, 

The  son  of  his  widowed  prayers. 

xx. 

And  day  by  day  the  quarried  stone 

On  the  mountain-top  was  piled ; 
And  day  by  day,  in  wonder,  gazed 

The  now  observant  child. 

xxi. 

"Twas  burning  noon— the  labourers  sought 

The  well-earn'd  mid-day  rest, 
While  the  young  chief  wandered  through  the  works, 

With  heavy-burden'd  breast. 

XXII. 

For  well  he  read  that  a  doom  of  dread 

Hung  o'er  his  childhood's  day, 
Yet  little  he  deemed  of  the  path  that  teemed 

With  danger  in  his  way. 


(i)  Labacally. — This  great  pile,  on  the  top  of  Cairn  Thierna, 
was  cau-ed  by  the  words  of  an  old  woman,  whose  bed  still  remains — 
Labacally,  "  the  hag's  bed," — not  far  from  the  village  of  Glamvorth, 
near  Fermoy.  She  was  certainly  far  wiser  than  any  woman,  either 
old  or  young,  of  my  immediate  acquaintance.  Jove  defend  me, 
however,  from  making  an  envious  comparison  between  ladies:  but 
facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  the  legend  will  prove  my  assertion. 


XXIII. 

He  passeth  on  — a  vessel  meets 

His  keenly  seeking  eye — 
'Tis  the  cistern,  stored  from  far-off  streams, 

For  the  growing  masonry. 

XXIV. 

He  looketh  in — Oh  !  ne'er  before 

Had  the  pure  wave  met  his  gaze, 
And  he  starts,  yet  returneth,  like  the  moth 

Which  seeks  the  fatal  blaze. 

XXV. 

Again  he  looks — from  the  element 

A  stranger  young  peers  out — 
He  knowcth  not  his  own  fair  frame, 

And  wild  is  his  gleesome  shout. 

XXVI. 

He  turns — his  fancied  playmate  turns ; 

He  bows — the  image  bows ; 
He  bends  to  kiss  the  stranger's  lips — 

O'Keefe,  where  were  thy  vows'? 

XXVII. 

Wild  ring  the  shrieks  o'er  the  mountain's  side, 

But  the  Father's  voice  is  still, 
Though  the  keener's  cry  sounds  fitfully 

In  the  hollow  of  the  hill. 

XXVIII. 

The  O'Keefe's  last  heir  lies  stiff  and  stark — 

The  little  corse  is  streeked — 
That  mighty  line  must  now  decline, 

The  witch's  curse  is  wreaked. 

XXIX. 

The  last  prayer  said,  the  early  dead 

On  the  hill  must  be  left  alone. 
The  father  cast  one  look — the  last — 

And  he  dropt  the  Cairn's  first  stone. 

XXX. 

The  pile  once  reared  to  guard  'gainst  fate 

The  boy  avIio  there  lies  low, 
Is  heaped  on  the  tomb  of  him  whose  doom 

Leit  a  country  steeped  in  woe. 

XXXI. 

The  Bodies  reign  where  O'Keefe  once  reigned, 

The  kind,  the  true,  the  brave. 
But  till  time  hath  past,  the  name  shall  last 

That  points  to  the  Chieftain's  Grave. 

— «$,  

"  TEMPORA  MUTANTUR." 
There  are  many  quotations,  generally  current, 
and  "familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household  words," 
of  which  no  one  has  been  able  to  trace  the  origin. 
One  of  the  most  common  is,  "  Tempora  mutantur,  et 
nos  mutamur  in  illis."  Even  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce, 
whose  research  is  as  extensive  as  his  accuracy  is 
indefatigable,  merely  describes  it  as  "an  often-cited 
line  of  modern  Latinity,  the  author  of  which,  I 
believe,  is  not  known." — Beaumont  and  Fletcher  s 
Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  23.  I  will  not  pretend  that  I 
have  absolutely  traced  the  original  author ;  but,  as  I 
was  formerly  wont  to  cry  at  "  Whooper's  hid,"  1 
think  "  I  burn."  In  the  "  Delitise  Poelarum  Germa- 
norum,"  under  the  poems  of  Matthias  Borbonii 
Collin,  vol.  i.  p.  685,  I  find  the  following  ascribed  to 
Lotharius  I. : 1 — 

"Omnia  mutantur,  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis  ; 
Ilia  vices  quasdam  res  habet,  ilia  suas." 

L.  S. 

(1)  Flourished  about  a.d.  8 JO. 
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THE  MOATED  GRANGE. 

TVith  blackest  moss  the  flower  plots 
Were  thickly  crusted,  one  and  all  ; 

The  rusted  nails  fell  from  the  knots 

That  held  the  peach  to  the  garden  wall  ; 

The  broken  sheds  look'd  sad  and  strange, 
Unlifted  was  the  clinking  latch, 
Weeded  and  worn  the  ancient  thatch 

Upon  the  lonely  moated  grange. 

Tennyson. 

CURIOSITIES  OP  SCIENCE. 

Sir  John  Herschel  has  just  published  his 
long-promised  quarto  volume  of  "  Results  of 
Observations  made  during  the  years  1834,  5,  6, 
7,  8,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  •  being  the  com- 
pletion of  a  Telescopic  Survey  of  the  Heavens, 
commenced  in  1825."1     The  work  is  divided 
into  seven  chapters,  treating  of  the  nebulre  of 
the  Southern  hemisphere ;    the  double  stars ; 
astrometry,  or  the  numerical  expression  of  the 
apparent  magnitudes  of  the  stars ;  distribution 
of   the  stars  in   the   Southern  hemisphere; 
Halley's  comet,  and  comets  in  general ;  the 
satellites    of    Saturn ;    solar    spots ;    and  an 
appendix.    To  the  astronomical  public  the  work 
will  prove  an  invaluable  boon ;  to  the  great 
mass  of  readers  it  will,  however,  be  comparatively 
a  sealed  book,  on  account  of  its  necessarily  high 
price,  and  the  high  class  of  its  researches.  To 
specify  the  latter  would  occupy  more  space  in 
this  miscellany  than  would  be  consistent  with 
our  plan  of  consulting  the  general  interest ;  and, 
with  this  persuasion,  we  shall  prefer  selecting 
and  condensing  a  few  of  the  most  striking  and 
novel  results,  and  presenting  them  to  our  readers 
as  a  portion  of  the  series  of  great  and  eloquent 
truths  which  we  have  denominated  "  Curiosities 
of  Science." 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Sir  John  Herschel  must  allow  that,  in  felicity 
of  illustration,  in  graphic  exactness,  as  well  as 
in  powerful  eloquence,  our  illustrious  astronomer 
and  physicien  is  unrivalled.  His  contributions 
to  popular  enlightenment  are  at  once  sound  in 
theory  and  familiar  in  manner ;  and  our  quota- 
tions from  the  work  before  us,  while  they  gratify 
the  reader,  will,  in  their  impressive  truth,  add 
to  his  "  store  of  knowledge." 

SITE  OF  THE  TELESCOPE,  NEAR  CAPE  TOWN. 

Sir  John  Herschel  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on 
the  13th  of  November,  1833,  and  arrived  safely 
in  Table  Bay  on  the  15th  of  January,  1834. 
Having  disembarked  the  instruments  without 
accident,  Sir  John  located  himself  at  Feldhuysen, 
or  Feldhausen,  about  six  miles  from  Cape  Town, 
in  the  direction  of  Wynberg  ;  a  spot  charmingly 
situated  on  the  last  gentle  slope  at  the  base  of 
the  Table  Mountain,  on  its  eastern  side ;  well 
sheltered  from  dust,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  from 

(1)  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 


the  wind,  by  an  exuberant  growth  of  oak  and  fir 
timber.    This  spot  is  also  far  enough  removed 
from  the  mountain  to  be  mostly  out  of  the  reach 
of  annoyance  from  the  clouds  which  form  so  co- 
piously over  and  around  the  summit  of  Table 
Mountain  ;  yet  not  so  far  as  to  lose  the  advan- 
tage of  the  reaction  of  its  mural  precipices  against 
the  south-east  winds  which  prevail  with  great 
violence  during  the  finer  and  clearer  months  ; 
but  which  seldom  blow  home  to  the  rock  on  this 
side,  being,  as  it  were,  gradually  heaved  up  by 
a  mass  of  comparatively  quiescent  air,  impri- 
soned at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  and  so  gliding 
up  an  inclined  plane  to  the  summit  of  the  wind- 
ward side,  while  they  rush  perpendicularly  down 
on  the  leeward  with  tremendous  violence,  like  a 
cataract,  sweeping  the  face  of  the  cliffs  toward 
Cape  Town,  which  they  fill  (as  well  as  the  valley 
in  which  it  stands)  with  dust  and  uproar,  chiefiy 
during  the  night.    On  this  spot,  the  erection  of 
the  instruments  was  completed  ;   and  on  the 
night  of  the  5th  of  March  Sir  John  Herschel 
commenced  a  regular  course  of  sweeping  the 
southern  heavens. 

CLIMATE    OF    THE    CAPE    FOR    ASTRONOMICAL  OB- 
SERVATIONS. BEAUTIFUL  OPTICAL  PHENOMENA. 

The  finest  opportunities  occur  in  the  cooler 
months,  from  May  to  October  inclusive,  and 
more  especially  in  June  and  July.  "  The  state 
of  the  air  in  these  months,  as  regards  definition, 
is  habitually  good,  and  imperfect  vision  is  rather 
the  exception  than  the  rule.  The  best  nights 
occur  after  the  heavy  rains  which  fall  at  this 
season  have  ceased  for  a  day  or  two  ;  and  on 
these  occasions,  the  tranquillity  of  the  image?; 
and  sharpness  of  vision,  is  such,  that  hardly 
any  limit  is  set  to  magnifying  power  but  what 
the  aberrations  of  the  specula  necessitate. 

"  On  such  occasions,  optical  phenomena,  of 
extraordinary  splendour,  are  produced  by  in- 
tercepting the  light  of  a  bright  star  by 
liaphragms,  pierced  in  regular  patterns,  and 
extending  over  the  whole  aperture  of  the 
telescope  ;  such,  for  example,  as  large  sheets  of 
card-board,  or  zinc,  pierced  by  machinery 
(which  gives  perfect  regularity),  either  with 
circular  holes,  uniformly  disposed,  or  with  any 
regular,  and  not  too  complicated,  pattern.  The 
appearances  so  produced  (which  strike  every 
one  who  witnesses  them  with  surprise  and  delight), 
though  they  may  be  seen  whenever  the  air  is  in 
a  moderately  good  state,  are  infinitely  enhanced 
in  their  beauty  by  the  perfect  tranquillity  which 
prevails  on  such  occasions  as  these.  They 
depend  on  the  optical  law  of  interferences. 

"  The  triangular  aperture,  or  diaphragm, 
which  admits  the  light  through  an  opening  con- 
centric with  the  speculum,  in  the  form  of  an 
equilateral  triangle,  to  whose  use,  as  a  means  of 
separating  close  double  stars,  continual  reference 
is  made,"  in  the  work  before  us,  "  affords  an 
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elegant  example  of  this  theory,  in  the  sharpness 
of  the  central  disc  which  it  produces,  and  the 
absence  of  all  appendages,  other  than  six  per- 
fectly straight,  delicate  rays,  running  off  at 
angles  of  GO '  from  the  disc." 

THE  LARGEST  CLUSTER  OF  STARS. 

Among  the  illustrations  to  Sir  John  Herschel's 
work  is  the  noble  globular  cluster,  Centaur ; 
beyond  all  comparison  the  richest  and  largest 
object  of  the  kind  in  the  heavens.  The  stars 
are  literally  innumerable ;  and  as  their  total 
light,  when  received  by  the  naked  eye,  affects  it 
hardly  more  than  a  star  of  the  fifth,  or  fifth  to 
fourth  magnitude,  the  minuteness  of  each  may 
be  imagined  :  it  must,  however,  be  recollected 
that,  as  the  total  area  over  which  the  stars  are 
diffused  is  very  considerable,  (not  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  square  degree,)  the  resultant  im- 
pression on  the  sensorium  is,  doubtless,  thereby 
much  enfeebled  ;  and  that  the  same  quantity  of 
light,  concentred  on  a  single  point  of  the  retina, 
would,  very  probably,  exceed  in  effect  a  star  of 
the  third  magnitude.  On  a  consideration  of  all 
the  sweeping  descriptions,  as  well  as  from  a  great 
many  occasional  inspections  of  this  superb  object, 
Sir  John  Herschel  inclines  to  attribute  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  sizes  of  stars,  of  which  mention 
is  made,  to  little  groups  and  knots  of  stars  of 
the  smaller  size,  lying  so  nearly  in  the  same 
visual  line,  as  to  run  together  bv  the  aberrations 
of  the  eye  and  telescope,  and  not  to  a  real 
inequality.  This  explanation  of  an  appearance 
often  noticed  in  the  descriptions  of  such  clusters 
is  corroborated,  in  this  instance,  by  the  distri- 
bution of  these  apparently  larger  stars  in  rings, 
or  mesh-like  patterns,  chiefly  about  the  centre, 
where  the  stars  are  most  crowded. 

THE  ONLY  BLUE  NEBULA. 

A  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  planetary 
nebula  3,248  in  Sir  John  Herschel's  Northern 
Catalogue,  is  its  very  decided  though  pale  blue 
colour,  which  is  noticed  in  three  out  of  the  four 
observations  recorded  in  the  sweeps.    This  and 
the  beautiful  planetary  nebula  3,365,  in  which 
the  blue  colour  is  much  more  striking  and  in- 
tense, are  the  only  objects  of  that  colour  in  the 
heavens  so  situated  as  to  admit  of  no  suspicion 
of  contrast  with  a  red  star  influencing  the  eye. 
It  is  true  that,  in  the  latter  instance,  a  consider- 
ably bright  red  star  is  near,  and  may  be  brought 
into  the  same  field  of  view,  and  that  its  presence 
greatly  enhances  the  tint  of  the  nebula.  But 
the  star  is  remote  enough  to  be  easily  excluded, 
and  the  nebula  does  not  cease  thereby  to  appear 
of  a  fine  blue  colour. 

7]  ARGUS,  AND  THE  GREAT  NEBULA  SURROUND- 
ING IT. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  sidereal  object 
which  unites  more  points  of  interest  than  this. 
Its  situation  is  very  remarkable,  being  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  those  rich  and  brilliant  masses, 


a  succession  of  which,  curiously  contrasted  with 
dark  adjacent  spaces  (called  by  the  old  navigators, 
coal-sacks),  constitute  the  milky  way  in  that  por- 
tion of  its  course  which  lies  between  the  Centaur 
and  the  main  body  of  Argo.  In  all  this  region, 
the  stars  of  the  milky  way  are  well  separated  ; 
and,  except  within  the  limits  of  the  nebula,  on 
a  perfectly  dark  ground,  and,  on  an  average,  of 
larger  magnitude  than  in  most  other  regions. 
Of  their  numbers  some  idea  may  be  formed  from 
Sir  John  Herschel's  results — that  in  two  hours, 
during  which  the  area  of  the  heavens  swept 
over  consisted  of  3"  by  30°  X  sin.  148°  30'  = 
47.03  square  degrees,  the  amazing  number  of 
147,500  stars  must  have  passed  under  review. 

VARIABILITY  OF  THE  LUSTRE  OF  STARS. 

In  the  midst  of  the  vast  stratum  of  stars  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  article,  occurs  the 
bright  star  rj  Argus,  an  object  in  itself  of  no  ordi- 
nary interest,  on  account  of  the  singular  changes 
its  lustre  has  undergone  within  the  period  of 
authentic  astronomy.  For  while  in  Halley's 
Catalogue  (constructed  in  1677),  the  first  to  be 
entirely  depended  upon,  it  is  marked  as  of  the 
fourth  magnitude,  yet  in  Lacaille's  and  the  sub- 
sequent catalogues  of  Brisbane,  Johnson,  Fallows, 
and  Taylor,  it  is  made  to  rank  as  of  the  second. 
It  has  since  been  proved  to  have  surpassed  Cano  • 
pus — even  to  have  approached  Sirius  in  lustre ; 
the  former  of  which  stars  Sir  John  Herschel  esti- 
mates at  double,  the  latter  at  more  than  a  quad- 
ruple of,  a  Centauri ;  so  that  Jupiter  and  Venus 
may  possibly  come  to  have  a  rival  among  the  fixed 
stars  in  Argo,  as  they  have  on  recorded  occasions 
had  in  Cassiopeia,  Serpentarius,  and  Aquila. 

"  A  strange  field  of  speculation,"  observes  Sir 
John  Herschel,  "  is  opened  by  this  phenomenon. 
The  temporary  stars  heretofore  recorded  have  all 
become  totally  extinct.  Variable  stars,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  carefully  attended  to,  have  exhi- 
bited periodical  alterations,  in  some  degree  at 
least  regular,  of  splendour  and  comparative  ob- 
scurity. But  here  we  have  a  star  fitfully  vari- 
able to  an  astonishing  extent,  and  whose  fluctu- 
ations are  spread  over  centuries,  apparently  in 
no  settled  period,  and  with  no  regularity  of  pro- 
gression. What  origin  can  we  ascribe  to  these 
sudden  flashes  and  relapses  ?  What  conclusions 
are  we  to  draw  as  to  the  comfort  or  habit  ability 
of  a  system  depending  for  its  supply  of  light  and 
heat  on  so  uncertain  a  source  1 

"  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  are  with- 
out records  of  its  changes  in  the  intervals  between 
the  observations  of  Halley  and  Lacaille,  and 
those  of  Lacaille  and  Burchell.  Its  future  career 
will  be  a  subject  of  high  physical  interest."  To 
this  account  Sir  John  Herschel  adds,  that  in 
the  beginning  of  1838,  the  brightness  of  this 
star  was  so  great  as  to  materially  interfere  with 
the  observations  of  that  part  of  the  nebula  sur- 
rounding it  which  is  situated  in  its  immediate 
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vicinity  ;  and,  in  particular,  almost  to  obliterate 
that  extremely  curious  oval,  or  lacuna,  which 
forms  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  figure  of 
the  nebula, 

WHAT  ARE  NEBUL2E  ? 

As  respects  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  word 
nebulse,  it  seems  not  easy  to  draw  any  distinct 
and  serviceable  line  of  demarcation  between  ob- 
jects optically  and  physically  (i.e.  apparently 
and  really)  nebulous.  We  have  no  knowledge 
of  any  natural  limit,  in  either  direction,  to  the 
real  size  and  lustre  of  those  self-luminous  bodies 
we  call  stars.  Masses  of  luminous  matter,  as 
large  as  mountains  or  planets,  if  congregated  by 
millions,  at  the  vast  distance  of  a  nebula,  would 
affect  our  sight,  armed  with  any  conceivable 
amount  of  telescopic  power  we  can  hope  to 
attain,  individually,  no  more  than  the  undistin- 
guishable  particles  of  a  cloud  of  dust  on  a  sunny 
day,  or  than  the  constituent  aqueous  spherules 
of  an  actual  cloud  or  fog,  from  which  the  term 
in  question  derives  its  origin.  It  is  between  dis- 
crete and  concrete  forms  of  matter  only  that  any 
true  physical  line  can  be  drawn  between  a  mul- 
titude of  distinctly  separated  bodies,  whether 
greater  or  less,  constituting  a  system,  and  con- 
tinuous, solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  matter,  consti- 
tuting a  whole,  or  individual.  No  one  has  yet 
considered,  or  is  likely,  Sir  John  Herschel  pre- 
sumes, to  consider,  a  nebula  as  a  solid  or  liquid 
body  (in  our  sense  of  the  words),  variously 
luminous  in  its  different  parts.  The  gaseous, 
or  (to  speak  more  properly)  the  cloudy  form  of 
matter,  has  rather  suggested  itself  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  those  who  have  speculated  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  for  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  cloud  is 
not  a  gas,  but  a  mixture  of  gasiform  with  solid 
or  fluid  matter,  or  both,  in  a  state  of  extreme 
subdivision.  It  is  certainly  conceivable  that  a 
continuous  transparent  liquid  or  gaseous  medium 
may  be  luminous  throughout  its  whole  substance; 
but  it  will  be  found,  Sir  John  Herschel  appre- 
hends, on  a  careful  examination  of  every  case 
apparently  in  point,  that  nature  furnishes  no 
example  of  such  a  thing  within  the  limits  of 
direct  experience.  Ignited  liquids  (as  glass,  for 
example,  or  melted  nitre,  &c.)  are,  demonstrably, 
only  superficially  luminous.  Were  it  otherwise, 
their  apparent  intensity  of  illumination  would 
be  proportioned  to  the  depth  of  melted  matter, 
which  is  not  the  case.  Air,  however  intensely 
heated  (if  perfectly  free  from  dust),  gives  out  no 
light.  Even  flames  are  more  than  surmised  to 
owe  their  light  to  solid  or  fluid  materials  exist- 
ing in  them  as  such,  and  in  a  state  of  ignition. 
The  flame  of  mixed  oxygen  and  hydrogen  can 
hardly  be  doubted  to  owe  what  little  light  it 
possesses  to  intermixed  impurities;  and  in  the 
flames  of  carbonaceous  matters,  and  others,  where 
metals  or  phosphorus  are  burned,  and  fixed 
oxides  are  generated,  the  intensity  of  the  light 


bears  an  evident  proportion  to  the  fixity  of  the 
ignited  molecules — on  whose  surfaces,  it  may  be 
presumed  to  originate  by  some  unknown  electric 
or  other  process. 

NATURE  OF  SPOTS  ON  THE  SUN. 

On  the  solar  envelope,  of  whose  fluid  nature 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  clearly  perceive,  by 
our  telescopes,  an  intermixture  (without  blending 
or  mutual  dilution)  of  two  distinct  substances  or 
states  of  matter ;  the  one  luminous,  the  other  not 
so  ;  and  the  phenomena  of  the  spots  and  pores 
tend  directly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  non- 
luminous  portions  are  gaseous,  however  they 
may  leave  the  nature  of  the  luminous  doubtful : 
they  suggest  the  idea  of  radiant  matter  floating 
in  a  non-radiant  medium,  showing  a  tendency  to 
separate  itself  by  subsidence,  after  the  manner 
of  snow  in  air,  or  precipitates  in  a  liquid  of 
slightly  inferior  density. 

COMPARATIVE  BRIGHTNESS  OF  THE  STARS. 

The  following  process  for  ascertaining  com- 
parative brightness  was  adopted  by  Sir  John 
Herschel  at  the  Cape.  Choosing  perfectly  clear 
nights  (which,  for  this  purpose,  are  quite  indis- 
pensable), a  succession  of  stars  was  picked  out  by 
actual  inspection  of  the  heavens,  from  the  largest 
above  the  horizon  to  some  of  considerably  infe- 
rior magnitude,  and  noted  down,  in  a  list,  in  a 
vertical  column,  leaving  blank  intervals,  more 
or  less  considerable,  according  as  the  steps  of  the 
skeleton  scale  so  picked  out  were  wider  or  closer; 
but  taking  care  that  between  the  skeleton  stars 
arranged  seriatim,  there  should  always  be  an  un- 
equivocal descending  step  of  apparent  lustre. 
The  business  of  the  night  then  was  to  fill  in,  as 
far  as  practicable,  the  steps  of  this  scale  into  an 
unbroken  chain  of  downward  gradation;  placing 
each  newly-added  star,  by  actual  judgment  and 
comparison  with  its  immediate  neighbours,  in  its 
proper  order,  until  the  scale  became  so  gradual 
in  its  declension,  that  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  insert  fresh  stars,  with  certainty,  between  its 
members  ;  in  which  case  they  were  set  down  as 
equal  to  some  of  those  already  noted  down. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  CLIMATE  OF  OUR  GLOBE. 

"  The  grand  phenomena  of  geology  afford,  as 
it  appears  to  me,"  says  Sir  John  Herschel,  "  the 
highest  presumptive  evidence  of  change  in  the 
general  climate  of  our  globe ;  I  cannot  other- 
wise understand  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  so 
extensive  as  at  one  epoch  to  have  clothed  high 
northern  latitudes  with  a  more  than  tropical 
luxuriance  of  vegetation  ;  at  another  to  have 
buried  vast  tracts  of  middle  Europe,  now  enjoy- 
ing a  genial  climate,  and  smiling  with  fertility, 
under  a  glacier  crust  of  enormous  thickness. 
Such  changes  seem  to  point  to  some  cause  more 
powerful,  than  the  mere  local  distribution  of 
land  and  water  (according  to  Mr.  Lyell's  view?) 
can  well  be  supposed  to  have  been.  In  the  slow 
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secular  variations  of  our  supply  of  light  and 
heat  from  the  sun,  which,  in  the  immensity  of 
time  past  may  have  gone  to  any  extent,  and 
succeeded  each  other  in  any  order,  without  vio- 
lating the  analogy  of  sidereal  phenomena  which 
we  know  to  have  taken  place,  we  have  a  cause, 
not,  indeed,  established  as  a  fact,  but  readily  ad- 
missible as  something  beyond  a  bare  possibility, 
fully  adequate  to  the  utmost  requirements  of 
geology.  A  change  of  half  a  magnitude  in  the 
lustre  of  the  sun,  regarded  as  a  fixed  star, 
spread  over  successive  geological  epochs, — now 
progressive,  now  receding,  now  stationary,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  of  warmer  or  colder 
general  temperature  which  geological  research 
has  disclosed,  or  may  hereafter  reveal, — is  what 
no  astronomer  would  now  hesitate  to  admit  as 
in  itself  a  perfectly  reasonable  and  not  impro- 
bable supposition. 

"  Such  a  supposition  has,  assuredly,  far  less  of 
extravagance  about  it  than  the  idea  that  the 
sun,  by  its  own  proper  motion,  may,  in  indefinite 
ages  past,  have  traversed  regions  so  crowded 
with  stars,  as  to  affect  the  climate  of  our  planet 
by  the  influence  of  their  radiation.  Nor  can  it 
be  objected  that  the  character  of  a  vera  causa  is 
wanting  in  such  an  hypothesis.  Of  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  radiant  emanations  from  the  sun 
and  stars,  we  know  nothing.  It  may  consist, 
for  aught  we  can  tell,  in  vast  currents  of  electri- 
city, traversing  space  (according  to  cosmical 
laws),  and  which,  meeting  in  the  higher  regions 
of  their  atmospheres  with  matter  properly 
attenuated,  and  otherwise  disposed  to  electric 
phosphorescence,  may  render  such  matter  radiant, 
after  the  manner  of  our  own  Aurora  Borealis, 
under  the  influence  of  terrestrial  electric  streams, 
or  it  may  result  from  actual  combustion  going 
on  in  the  higher  regions  of  their  atmospheres, 
the  elements  of  which,  so  united,  may  be  in 
a  constant  course  of  separation  and  restoration 
to  their  actual  state  of  mutual  combustibility, 
by  vital  processes  of  extreme  activity  going  on 
at  their  habitable  surfaces,  analogous  to  that  by 
which  vegetation  on  our  earth  separates  carbonic 
acid  (a  product  of  combustion)  into  its  elements, 
and  so  restores  their  combustibility.  With 
specific  hypotheses,  as  to  the  cause  of  solar  and 
sidereal  light  and  heat,  we  have,  however,  no 
concern.  It  suffices  that  they  must  have  a 
cause,  and  that  this  cause,  inscrutable  as  it  may 
be,  does  in  several  cases,  and  therefore  may  in 
one  more,  determine  the  production  of  phe- 
nomena of  the  kind  in  question." 

RAPID  INCREASE  IN  THE  DIMENSIONS  OF  HALLEY's 

COMET. 

Sir  John  Herschel  records  a  difference  in 
Halley's  comet  of  14"*  7  between  the  measure- 
ment of  the  same  dimension  taken  within  two 
hours  and  a  quarter  of  each  other,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  tendency  of  the  twilight — a 


result  which  seemed  inconceivable,  and  threw  a 
momentary  doubt  upon  the  exactness  of  the 
earlier  measure.  That  measure  had,  however, 
been  taken  and  read  off  with  all  possible  care  ; 
and,  in  short,  nothing  remained  but  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  change  was  real,  and  that  the 
comet  was  actually  increasing  in  dimensions  with 
such  rapidity  that  it  might  almost  be  said  to  be 
seen  to  grow  I 

VAST  SOLAR  SPOTS. 

The  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  sun  on  March 
29,  1837,  occupied  (without  the  out-lying  spots, 
at  the  tail  of  the  figure)  an  area  (such  as  may 
fairly  be  included  within  the  general  outline)  of 
nearly  five  square  minutes.  Now,  a  minute  in 
linear  dimensions  on  the  sun  being  27,500  miles, 
and  a  square  minute,  756,000,000,  we  have  here 
an  area  of  3,780,000,000  square  miles  included 
in  one  vast  region  of  disturbance,  and  this 
requires  to  be  increased  for  the  effect  of  fore- 
shortening. The  black  centre  of  the  spot  of 
May  25th,  1837,  would  have  allowed  the  globe  of 
the  earth  to  drop  through  it,  leaving  a  thousand 
miles  clear  of  contact  on  all  sides  of  that  tremen- 
dous gulf  ! 

CAUSE  OF  SOLAR  SPOTS. 

The  efficient  cause  of  fluctuations  in  our 
atmosphere,  in  terrestrial  meteorology,  is  apparent 
enough ;  viz.  external  agency — the  heating  power 
of  the  sun.  Without  this  all  would  be  tranquil 
enough.  But  in  the  solar  meteorology  we  have 
no  such  extraneous  source  of  alternate  elevations 
and  depressions  of  temperature,  altering  the 
specific  gravity,  and  disturbing  the  equilibrium 
of  its  atmospheric  strata.  The  cause  of  such 
movements  as  we  observe,  and  upon  so  immense 
a  scale,  must  therefore  reside  within  the  sun 
itself ;  and  it  is  there  we  must  seek  it. 

Now,  whatever  be  the  physical  cause  of  the 
spots,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  they  have  an 
intimate  connexion  with  the  rotation  of  the 
sun  upon  its  axis.  The  absence  of  spots  in  the 
polar  regions  of  the  sun,  and  their  confinement 
to  two  zones,  extending  to  about  35°  of  latitude 
on  either  side,  with  an  intermediate  equatorial 
belt  much  more  rarely  visited  by  spots,  is  a  fact 
notorious  in  their  history  ;  and  which  at  once 
refers  their  cause  to  fluid  circulations,  modified, 
if  not  produced,  by  that  rotation,  by  reasoning 
of  the  very  same  kind,  whereby  we  connect  our 
own  system  of  trade  and  anti-trade  winds  with 
the  earth's  rotation. 

INTENSITIES  OF  THE  SOLAR  SPOTS. 

"  It  may,  perhaps,"  says  Sir  John  Herschel,  "  be 
allowed  me  to  remark,  on  a  character  of  the 
solar  spots  in  general,  which,  though  so  uni- 
versal and  so  striking  as  to  be  perfectly  familiar 
to  every  observer,  and  to  form,  in  fact,  an 
essential  and  integrant  part  of  their  phenomena, 
has  not  yet,  nevertheless,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
had  drawn  from  it  exactly  that  conclusion  which 
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seems  to  me  inevitably  to  follow  from  it.  I 
allude  to  the  definite  and  intense  blackness  of 
the  spot,  nucleus  qt  opening,  as  it  has  been  termed, 
as  contrasted  with  the  penumbra  or  shadoio 
surrounding  it.    This  want   of  graduation — 
this  sharply-marked  suddenness  of  transition,  is 
altogether   opposed   to   the  conception  of  a 
susceptibility  of  indefinite  and  easy  mixture  in 
the  luminous,  non-luminous,  and  semi-luminous 
constituents  of  the  solar  envelope.    Were  they 
so  susceptible,  there  seems  no  reason  why  spots 
should  not  be  seen  of  every  possible  shade  of 
darkness,  from  a  barely  perceptible  deficiency  of 
light  to  an  absolute  blackness,  or  why  one  stage 
of  mixture  should  be  more  habitually  prevalent 
than  another.    It  is  true,  we  see  bridges  of  light, 
as  it  were,  across  the  spots,  and  these  may  some- 
times, though  very  rarely,  form  so  fine  a  net- 
work as  here  and  there  to  give  the  appearance 
of  a  partial  illumination ;  and  on  very  rare 
occasions,  the  spots  have  been   described  as 
nebulous  or  hazy.    But  looking  to  the  broad 
fact,  the  spots  are  black — the  penumbra  a  nearly 
uniform  half-shadow,  with,  however,  here  and 
there,  undeniable  definite  spaces  of  a  second 
depth  of  shade.    There  is  no  gradual  melting 
of  the  one  shade  into  the  other — spot  into  pen- 
umbra— penumbra  into  full  light.  The  idea  con- 
veyed is  more  that  of  the  successive  withdrawal  of 
veils — the  partial  removal  of  definite  films,  than 
the  melting  away  of  a  mist,  or  the  mutual 
dilution  of  gaseous  media.    Films  of  immiscible 
liquids  having  a  certain  cohesion,  floating  on 
a   dark  or  transparent  ocean,  and  liable  to 
temporary  removal  by  winds,  would  rather  seem 
suggested  by  the  general  tenor  of  the  appearances; 
though  they  are  far  from  being  wholly  explicable 
by  this  conception,  at  least  if  any  considerable 
degree  of  transparency  be  allowed  to  the  lumin- 
ous matter." 

COOKERY  BY  SUNSHINE. 

Sir  J ohn  Herschel,  by  several  experiments  on 
thermometers  variously  exposed,  shows  the  tem- 
perature acquired  by  the  surface  soil  of  the  sandy 
regions,  called  the  Cape  Flats,  to  amount  fre- 
quently to  140°  or  150°  Fahr. 

When,  however,  the  heat  communicated  from 
the  sun  is  confined,  and  prevented  from  escape, 
and  so  forced  to  accumulate,  very  high  temper- 
atures are  attained.  Thus,  in  a  small  mahogany 
box,  blackened  inside,  covered  with  window-glass, 
fitted  to  the  size,  but  without  putty,  and  simply 
exposed  perpendicularly  to  the  sun's  rays,  an 
enclosed  thermometer  marked,  on  Nov.  23, 1837, 
149°;  on  Nov.  24,  146°,  150°,  152°,  &c. 
When  sand  was  heaped  round  the  box,  to  cut 
off  the  contact  of  cold  air,  the  temperature  rose, 
on  Dec.  23,  1837,  to  177°.  And,  when  the 
same  box,  with  its  enclosed  thermometer,  was 
established  under  an  external  frame  of  wood, 
well  sanded  up  at  the  sides,  and  protected  by  a 
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sheet  of  window-glass  (in  addition  to  that  of  the 
box  within),  the  temperatures  attained,  on  Dec. 
3,  1837,  were  at  lh.  33m.  (Appar.  T.),  207° ; 
at  lh.  50m.,217°.5  ;  andat2h.  44m.,  218";  and 
that  with  a  steady  breeze  sweeping  over  the  spot 
of  exposure. 

Again,  on  Dec.  5,  under  a  similar  form  of 
exposure,  temperatures  were  observed  at  Oh. 
19m.  of  224°;  at  Oh.  29m.,  230°;  at  lh.  lorn., 
239°;  and  at  lh.  57m.,  248° ;  and  at  2h.  57m., 
240°.5. 

As  these  temperatures  far  surpass  that  of 
boiling  water,  some  amusing  experiments  were 
made  by  exposing  eggs,  fruit,  meat,  &c.,  in  the 
same  manner,  all  of  which,  after  a  moderate 
length  of  exposure,  were  found  perfectly  cooked, 
the  eggs  being  rendered  hard  and  powdery  to 
the  centre  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  a  very  re- 
spectable stew  of  meat  and  vegetables  was  pre- 
pared, and  eaten  with  no  small  2?elish  by  the 
entertained  bystanders.  "  I  doubt  not,"  added  Sir- 
John  Herschel,  "  that  by  multiplying  the  en- 
closing vessels,  constructing  them  of  copper, 
blackened  inside,  insulating  them  from  contact 
with  each  other  by  charcoal  supports,  surrounding 
the  exterior  one  with  cotton,  and  burying  it  so, 
surrounded  in  dry  sand,  a  temperature  approach- 
ing to  ignition  might  readily  be  commanded 
without  the  use  of  lenses.'* 

HEAT  OF  THE  SUN  AT  THE.  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE.. 

From  several  experiments,  recorded  in  the 
Appendix  to  Sir  John  Herschel's  new  work,  it 
appears,  that  at  Midsummer,  at  noon,  and  at 
140  feet  above  the  mean  sea  level,  the  force  of 
the  sun's  radiation  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
is  such  as  would  suffice  to- melt  191.4  millionths 
of  a  metre  in  thickness  per  minute,  from  a 
surface  of  ice  perpendicularly  exposed  to  it3 
action,  if  wholly  intromited  and  absorbed  :  that 
is  to  say,  0.0075355  in.,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
an  inch  in  2h.  12m.  42s. 

Sir  J  ohn  Herschel  adds  the  result  of  calcula- 
tions, showing  that  allowance  being  made  for 
the  heat  absorbed  in  traversing  our  atmosphere, 
the  ordinary  expenditure  of  heat  by  the  sun  per 
minute  would  suffice  to  melt  a  cylinder  of  ice  184 
feet  in  diameter,  and  in  length  extending  from 
that  luminary  to  a  Centauri.  Otherwise,  that 
a  cylindrical  rod  of  ice,  45.3  miles  in  diameter, 
and  of  indefinite  length,  continually  darted  into 
the  sun,  with  the  velocity  of  light,  would  barely 
suffice  to  employ  its  whole  radiant  heat  for  its 
fusion,  without  at  all  reducing  the  temperature 
of  the  surface. 

INTENSE  LABOUR  OF  ASTRONOMICAL  CALCULATIONS. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  convey  to  the  un- 
initiated reader  an  idea  of  the  difficulty  and 
labour  of  Sir  John  Herschel's  observations  at  the 
Cape,  more  especially  those  of  nebulas  and 
clusters  of  stars.  Sir  John  relates  the  accurate 
representation  of  one  nebula,  with  its  included 
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stars,  owing  to  its  groat  extent,  its  complieated 
convolutions,  and  the  multitude  of  stars  scattered 
over  it,  to  have  occupied  him  several  months  — 
in  the  delineation  of  the  nebula,  and  the  micro- 
metrical  measurement  of  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
skeleton  stars  ;  the  filling  in,  mapping  down,  and 
reading  off,  the  skeleton  when  prepared;  the 
subsequent  reduction,  and  digestion  into  a  cata- 
logue, of  the  stars  so  determined  ;  and  the 
execution,  final  revision,  and  correction  of  the 
drawing  and  engraving.  "  Frequently,"  adds 
Sir  John,  "  while  working  at  the  telescope  on 
these  skeletons,  a  sensation  of  despair  would 
arise,  of  ever  being  able  to  transfer  to  paper,  with 
even  tolerable  correctness,  their  endless  details. 
However,  by  breaking  it  up  into  parts,  and 
executing  each  part  separately,  it  has  been 
accomplished  ;  and,  I  trust,  with  such  exact- 
ness, as  may  afford  a  record  capable  of  being 
appealed  to  in  future,  whenever  the  question  of 
internal  changes  of  the  form  and  situation  of 
the  nebulous  branches  shall  be  gone  into." 

SITE  OF  SIR  JOHN  HERSCHELS  OBSERVATORY. 

The  buildings  at  Feldhausen  were  completely 
embosomed  in  trees.  On  the  west,  a  conspicuous 
and  very  remarkable  granite  block,  on  a  low  pro- 
jecting promontory,  or  spur  of  the  Table  Moun- 
tain, rose  high  enough  over  the  protea  bushes, 
with  which  the  wastes  around  are  clothed,  to 
command  from  its  summit  a  superb  and  ex- 
tensive coup  d'oeil  of  the  whole  surrounding 
country — the  Cape  Flats,  the  rugged  range  of 
hills  extending  from  sea  to  sea  beyond  them,  on 
the  east,  and  the  noble  facade  of  the  Table 
Mountain  on  the  west.  "  The  record  of  its  site," 
says  Sir  John  Herschel,  "  is  preserved  on  the  spot 
by  a  granite  column  (obelisk  ?),  erected,  after  our 
departure,  by  the  kindness  of  friends,  to  whom, 
as  to  the  locality  itself,  and  to  the  colony,  every 
member  of  my  family  had  become,  and  will 
remain,  attached  by  a  thousand  pleasing  and 
grateful  recollections  of  years  spent  in  agreeable 
society,  cheerful  occupation,  and  unalloyed  happi- 
ness." 

THE  CHILDHOOD  AND  YOUTH  OF  HANS 
CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN.1 
There  is  no  more  poetic  record  of  the  strife 
and  triumphs  of  a  poet's  career  than  that  given  to  us 
in  "  The  True  Story  of  my  Life,"  by  Hans  Christian 
Andersen,  which  has  been  translated  by  Mary  Howitt 
with  her  accustomed  grace  and  truthfulness  of 
expression. 

He  thus  describes  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  : — 
M  In  the  year  1805,  there  lived  here  (at  Odense, 
the  capital  of  the  Danish  island  of  Funen),  in  a  small 
mean  room,  a  young  married  couple,  who  were  ex- 
tremely attached  to  each  other  :  he  was  a  shoemaker, 
scarcely  twenty-two  years  old  :  a  man  of  a  richly 
gifted  and  truly  poetical  mind.  His  wife,  a  few  years 
(1)  From  •'  The  True  Story  of  my  Life." 


older  than  himself,  was  ignorant  of  life  and  of  the 
world,  but  possessed  a  heart  full  of  love.  The  young 
man  had  himself  made  his  shoemaking  bench,  and 
the  bedstead  with  which  he  began  housekeeping  ;  this 
bedstead  he  had  made  out  of  the  wooden  frame  which 
had  borne,  only  a  short  time  before,  the  coffin  of  the 
deceased  Count  Trampe,  as  he  lay  in  state,  and  the 
remnants  of  the  black  cloth  on  the  wood-work  kept 
the  fact  still  in  remembrance.  Instead  of  a  noble 
corpse,  surrounded  by  crape  and  wax-lights,  here  lay, 
on  the  2d  of  April,  1805,  a  living  and  weeping 
child.    That  was  myself,  Hans  Christian  Andersen." 

Hjs  father  had  been  disappointed,  in  his  youth,  of 
the  education  he  had  hoped  to  receive  at  the  grammar- 
school,  and  hovered,  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  a  dis- 
contented spirit  on  the  bourne  of  the  world  of  letters, 
which  he  had  not  the  means  of  entering.  He,  how- 
ever, loved  his  only  child  with  all  his  heart.  He  lived 
for  him  :  yet  he  appears  to  have  done  very  little 
towards  educating  him  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word.  He  used,  on  Sundays,  to  take  him  with  him 
into  the  beautiful  beech-woods,  and  to  let  him  string 
strawberries  on  a  bent,  or  bind  garlands,  while  he 
gave  way  to  his  own  silent  meditations. 

"  Only  twice  in  the  year,  and  that  in  the  month  of 
May,  when  the  woods  were  arrayed  in  their  earliest 
green,  did  my  mother  go  with  us;  and  then  she  wore 
a  cotton  gown,  which  she  put  on  only  on  these  occa- 
sions, and  when  she  partook  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and 
which,  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  washer  holiday  gown. 
She  always  took  home  with  her  from  the  woods  a  great 
many  beech  boughs,  which  were  then  planted  behind 
the  polished  stove.  Later  in  the  year  sprigs  of  St. 
John's  wort  were  stuck  into  the  chinks  of  the  beams  ; 
and  we  considered  their  growth  as  omens  whether  our 
lives  would  be  long  or  short.  Green  branches  and 
pictures  ornamented  our  little  room,  which  my  mother 
always  kept  neat  and  clean.  She  took  great  pride  in 
always  having  the  bed-linen  and  the  curtains  very 
white.  The  mother  of  my  father  came  daily  to  our 
house,  were  it  only  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  see  her 
little  grandson.  I  was  her  joy  and  her  delight.  She 
was  a  quiet  and  most  amiable  old  woman,  with  mild 
blue  eyes  and  a  fine  figure,  which  life  had  severely 
tried.  From  having  been  the  wife  of  a  countryman 
in  easy  circumstances,  she  had  now  fallen  into  great 
poverty,  and  dwelt  with  her  feeble-minded  husband 
in  a  little  house,  which  was  the  last  poor  remains  of 
their  property.  I  never  saw  her  shed  a  tear :  but  it 
made  all  the  deeper  impression  upon  me  when  she 
quietly  sighed,  and  told  me  about  her  own  mother's 
mother  :  how  she  bad  been  a  rich  noble  lady  in  the 
tfity  of  Cassel,  and  that  she  had  mairied  a  1  comely 
player, — that  was  as  she  expressed  it — and  ran  away 
from  parents  and  home,  for  all  of  which  her  posterity 
had  now  to  do  penance.  I  never  can  recollect  that  I 
heard  her  mention  the  family  name  of  her  grand- 
mother, but  her  own  maiden  name  was  Nommesen. 
She  was  employed  to  take  care  of  a  garden  belonging 
to  a  lunatic  asylum  ;  and  every  Sunday  evening  she 
brought  us  some  flowers,  which  they  gave  her  per- 
mission to  take  home  with  her." 
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Andersen  has  described,  with  exquisite  simplicity, 
the  events  of  his  early  childhood,  and  the  impulses 
they  conveyed  to  his  ardent  and  imaginative  mind. 
His  story  affords  a  monograph  from  which  much  may 
be  learnt  of  the  purely  poetic  nature,  which,  with  its 
peculiar  joys  and  sorrows,  few  understand,  and  with 
which  fewer  still  are  found  to  sympathize.  If  the 
elders  of  his  family  lived  each  apart  from  the  other, 
in  their  own  little  world,  his  life  was  lonelier  still: 
hut  his  world  was  a  fairy  realm  of  dreams  and  fancies, 
in  which  the  songs  and  legends  of  his  native  laud,  the 
dramatis  personae  of  a  play-bill,  and  recollections  of 
the  days  spent  with  his  grandmother  at  the  lunatic 
asylum,  arranged  themselves,  like  the  beads,  and 
crooked  pins,  and  spangles  of  the  kaleidoscope,  into 
strange,  and  beautiful,  and  ever-varying  forms.  Of 
this  faculty  he  gives  the  following  illustrations  : — 

"  My  greatest  delight  was  in  making  clothes  for 
my  dolls  (the  actors  in  his  puppet  theatre),  or  in 
stretching  out  one  of  my  mother's  aprons  between  the 
wall  and  two  sticks  before  a  currant  bush  which  I  had 
planted  in  the  yard,  and  thus  to  gaze  in  between  the 
sun-illumined  leaves.  I  was  a  singularly  dreaming 
child,  and  so  constantly  went  about  with  my  eyes 
shut,  as  at  last  to  give  the  impression  of  having  weak 
sight,  although  the  sense  of  sight  was  especially 
cultivated  by  me." 

The  following  anecdote  is  characteristic  of  his 
gentle  and  trustful  spirit: — 

"  Sometimes,  during  the  harvest,  my  mother  went 
into  the  field  to  glean.  I  accompanied  her,  and  we 
went  like  Ruth  in  the  Bible  to  glean  in  the  rich  fields 
of  Boaz.  One  day,  we  went  to  a  place,  the  bailiff  of 
which  was  well  known  for  being  a  man  of  a  rude  and 
savage  disposition.  We  saw  him  coming,  with  a  huge 
whip  in  his  hand,  and  my  mother  and  all  the  others 
ran  away.  I  had  wooden  shoes  on  my  bare  feet,  and 
in  my  haste  I  lost  these  ;  and  then  the  thorns  pricked 
me  so  that  I  could  not  run ;  and  thus  I  was  left 
behind  and  alone.  The  man  came  up  and  lifted  his 
whip  to  strike  me,  when  I  looked  in  his  face,  and 
exclaimed  involuntarily,  1  How  dare  you  strike  me 
when  God  can  see  it? '  The  strong,  stern  man  looked 
on  me,  and  at  once  became  mild.  He  patted  me  on 
my  cheeks,  asked  my  name,  and  gave  me  money. 
When  I  brought  this  to  my  mother,  and  showed  it 
her,  she  said  to  the  others,  1  He  is  a  strange  child,  my 
Hans  Christian  ;  everybody  is  kind  to  him:  this  bad 
fellow  even  has  given  him  money.'  " 

He  grew  up  "  pious  and  superstitious."  His 
father's  musings  at  last  took  so  decidedly  military  a 
turn,  that  he  had  no  rest  till  he  joined  a  corps  levied 
in  Funen  to  serve  under  Napoleon,  who  was  the  idol 
of  his  imagination.  It  never  advanced,  however, 
farther  than  Holstein,  when,  the  peace  being  concluded, 
he  returned  to  his  work-stool,  with  the  health  both  of 
mind  and  body  impaired,  and  soon  afterwards  he 
died.  While  his  corpse  lay  upon  the  bed,  "  a  cricket 
chirped  the  whole  night  through."  "  He  is  dead," 
said  his  wife,  addressing  it ;  "  thou  needest  not  call 
him.  The  ice-maiden  has  fetched  him."  After  this 
event  Hans  Christian  was  left  still  more  entirely  to 


himself,  for  his  mother  went  out  washing.  There 
dwelt  in  their  neighbourhood  the  widow  of  a  clergy- 
man, who  had  gained  some  literary  fame  (Madame 
Bunkeflod),  and  her  house  was  the  first  belonging  to 
one  of  the  educated  class  which  he  entered  :  there  he 
first  heard  the  word  "  poet"  spoken  ;  and  it  was  with 
such  reverence,  as  proved  it  to  be  something  sacred. 
He  now  read  Shakspeare  in  a  bad  translation,  and 
began  to  write  tragedies  for  himself.  His  first  regular 
work  was  in  a  manufactory,  where  his  recitations,  and 
his  fine  voice,  made  him  a  great  favourite.  One  day, 
however,  a  coarse  joke  of  some  of  the  workmen  threw 
him  into  such  a  state  of  agitation  that  he  ran  home 
and  gained  his  mother's  promise  that  he  should  never 
be  sent  there  again.  The  same  talents  which  had 
stopt  all  the  looms  at  the  manufactory,  while  the 
journeymen  listened  to  his  recitations,  made  Hans 
Christian  a  welcome  visitor  at  several  houses  belonging 
to  the  most  influential  families  at  Odense.  Amongst 
others,  Colonel  Hoegh  Guldberg  showed  him  great 
kindness,  and  even  introduced  him  to  Prince  Christian, 
the  present  King  of  Denmark.  None,  however,  seem 
to  have  thought  of  enabling  him  to  earn  his  bread  by 
any  settled  plan  of  education.  He  was  a  tall  boy, 
with  long  bright  yellow  hair,  when  he  was  first  sent 
by  his  mother  to  the  charity-school,  where  little  was 
taught,  so  that  he  continued  to  write  plays  with 
scarcely  a  word  of  correct  spelling  in  them.  His 
mother  said  he  must  be  confirmed,  that  he  might 
afterwards  be  apprenticed  to  a  tailor.  He  had  a  sort 
of  dread  of  the  boys  of  his  own  class,  who  used  to 
laugh  at  him  in  the  streets  as  "  a  play-writer  ;  "  and 
he  announced  himself  as  a  candidate  to  the  provost  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Knud,  to  whom  only  the  children  of 
the  so-called  upper  families  were  accustomed  to  go 
for  instruction  previous  to  confirmation.  But  the 
scholars  with  whom  he  was  now  associated  would 
hold  no  intercourse  with  him  :  only  one  young  girl, 
and  she  was  considered,  too,  of  the  highest  rank, 
looked  kindly  and  gently  on  him;  she  once  gave  him 
a  rose,  when  he  "  returned  home  full  of  happiness," 
because  there  was  one  being  who  did  not  overlook 
and  repel  him.  During  the  last  year,  a  new  impulse 
had  been  given  to  his  life  by  the  arrival,  at  Odense, 
of  a  party  of  singers  and  performers  of  the  Theatre 
Royal.  He  had  not  only  seen  a  series  of  operas  and 
tragedies,  but  had  also  acted  a  part  in  them  as  page, 
shepherd,  &c.  He  was  persuaded  that  it  was  for  the 
theatre  he  was  born  ;  it  was  there  he  was  to  become 
famous  ;  and,  having  saved  a  small  sum  of  money 
(about  30s.),  he  prayed  and  besought  his  mother  that 
he  might  make  a  journey  to  Copenhagen,  and  see  the 
greatest  city  in  the  world.  With  much  regret,  and 
after  having  consulted  "  a  wise  woman "  on  the 
subject,  who  predicted  that  "  Odense  would  one  day 
be  illuminated  in  his  honour,"  his  mother  consented  to 
let  him  go.  He  was  then  fourteen  ;  and  he  had  only 
a  letter  to  Madame  Schall,  the  solo-dancer,  from  an 
old  printer,  who  was  not  even  acquainted  with  her,  to 
depend  upon  for  an  introduction  to  the  theatre. 

"  My  mother  packed  up  my  clothes  in  a  small 
bundle,  and  made  a  bargain  with  the  driver  of  a  post- 
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carriage  to  take  me  back  with  him  to  Copenhagen 
for  three  rix-dollars  banco.  The  afternoon  on  which 
we  were  to  set  out  came,  and  my  mother  accompanied 
me  to  the  city  gate.  There  stood  my  old  grand- 
mother; in  the  last  few  vears  her  beautiful  hair  had 
become  grey;  she  fell  upon  my  neck,  and  wept 
without  being  able  to  speak  a  word.  I  was  myself 
deeply  affected.  And  thus  we  parted.  I  saw  her  no 
more  ;  she  died  in  the  following  year.  I  do  not  even 
know  her  grave;  she  sleeps  in  the  poor-house  burial- 
ground." 

His  solitary  journey  came  to  a  close  on  Monday 
morning,  the  5th  of  September,  1819,  when  he  saw 
for  the  first  time  the  capital  of  his  native  land.  On 
the  following  day  he  dressed  himself  in  his  confirma- 
tion suit  (an  old  great-coat  of  his  father's  and  a  pair 
of  creaking  boots),  and  hastened  to  present  his 
letter  to  Madame  Schall.  "  Before  I  rang  at  the 
bell  I  fell  on  my  knees  before  the  door,  and  prayed 
God  that  I  here  might  find  help  and  support." 

The  dancer,  who  had  not  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  the  person  from  whom  his  introduction  came, 
looked  at  him  with  great  surprise,  and  asked  what 
character  he  thought  he  could  represent;  he  replied, 
Cinderella,  which  he  had  seen  performed  at  Odense; 
and,  drawing  off  his  boots,  and  taking  up  his  broad 
hat  for  a  tambourine,  he  began  to  dance,  and  sing, 

"  Here  below,  nor  rank  nor  riches, 
Are  exempt  from  pain  and  woe." 

His  strange  gestures  and  his  great  activity  caused 
the  lady  to  think  him  out  of  his  mind,  and  she  lost 
no  time  in  getting  rid  of  him.  He  met  with  equally 
bad  success  from  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  who 
told  him  "  they  onjy  engaged  people  of  education  ;  " 
and  after  exhausting  all  his  plans  for  obtaining  em- 
ployment, he  remembered  the  name  of  Siboni,  an 
Italian,  who  was  the  director  of  the  academy  of  music 
in  Copenhagen,  and  to  him  he  made  his  last  applica- 
tion, on  the  evening  on  which,  had  it  been  fruitless, 
he  would  have  taken  his  passage  back  to  Funen. 
Once  more  the  friendless  boy,  with  his  deep  trust 
in  God  and  his  poet's  spirit,  was  called  upon  to  show 
what  talent  he  possessed.  Siboni  had  that  day  a 
large  dinner-party,  and  when  he  had  heard  the  mes- 
sage which  his  housekeeper  faithfully  brought  him, 
he  and  his  guests  went  out  to  look  at  him. 

"  They  would  have  me  to  sing,  and  Siboni  heard 
me  attentively.  I  gave  some  scenes  out  of  Holberg, 
and  repeated  a  few  poems  ;  and  then,  all  at  once,  the 
sense  of  my  unhappy  condition  so  overcame  me  that 

I  burst  into  tears.     The  whole  company  applauded. 

I I  prophesy,'  said  the  poet  Baggesen,  1  that  one  day 
something  will  come  out  of  him  ;  but  do  not  be 
vain  when  some  day  the  whole  public  shall  applaud 
thee.'  " 

Siboni  promised  to  cultivate  his  voice,  and  Profes- 
sor Weyse,  one  of  the  party,  the  next  day  raised 
for  him  a  small  subscription  ;  he  wrote  to  his  mother 
a  letter  full  of  joy,  and  began  to  learn  German,  that 
he  might  understand  Siboni's  instructions,  who  re- 
ceived him  into  his  house.  But,  half  a  year  after- 
wards, his  voice  was  injured  in  consequence  of  being 


obliged  to  wear  bad  shoes  in  winter  with  no  warm 
under-clothing,  and  there  was  no  longer  anv  pros- 
pect of  his  becoming  a  fine  singer;  Siboni  told  him 
so  candidly,  and  counselled  him  to  go  to  Odense,  and 
there  learn  a  trade.  In  this  great  perplexity  lay  the 
stepping-stones  of  a  better  fortune. 

He  remembered  that  the  poet  Guldberg,  the  bro- 
ther of  the  colonel  of  that  name,  lived  at  Copenhagen  ; 
he  wrote  to  him  and  related  everything  ;  then  he 
went  to  him  himself,  and  found  him  surrounded 
with  books  and  tobacco-pipes.  He  received  him 
kindly,  and  promised  him  some  instruction  in  the 
Danish  tongue ;  he  also  made  him  a  present  of  the 
profits  of  a  small  work  he  had  just  published  ;  it 
became  known,  and  they  exceeded  one  hundred  rix- 
dollars  banco  ;  the  excellent  Weyse,  also,  supported 
him.  Guldberg  procured  gratuitous  lessons  for  him 
twice  a-week  in  Latin,  and  induced  Lindgron,  the 
comic  actor,  to  give  him  instruction. 

He  occasionally  acted  some  little  part  in  a  ballet  or 
at  the  theatre;  but  at  the  end  of  two  years,  all  the 
money  that  had  been  collected  for  him  was  expended, 
and  his  situation  was  very  forlorn  ;  "  Yet,"  he  says, 
"  I  did  not  feel  the  whole  weight  of  my  condition. 
Every  person  who  spoke  to  me  kindly  I  took  for  a 
faithful  friend.  God  was  with  me  in  my  little  room  ; 
and  many  a  night  when  I  have  said  my  evening 
prayer,  I  asked  of  Him  like  a  child,  *  Will  things 
soon  be  better  with  me  ?  '  " 

His  voice  by  degrees  regained  its  richness ;  the 
singing-master  of  the  choir-school  heard  it,  and 
offered  him  a  place  in  the  school ;  but  he  displeased 
his  friend  Guldberg  by  neglecting  his  Latin  to  go  as 
often  as  possible  to  the  theatre,  for  which  he  wrote 
two  plays,  which  were  of  course  rejected.  At  the 
close  of  the  theatrical  season  the  managers  wrote  to 
dismiss  him  from  the  schools,  which  they  said  would 
not  benefit  him  any  longer,  and  they  added  a  wish 
that  some  of  his  many  friends  would  enable  him  to 
receive  an  education,  without  which  talent  availed 
nothing. 

The  present  conference  councillor,  Collin,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  Denmark,  was  at  that 
time  director  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  and  people  uni- 
versally told  Andersen  that  it  would  be  the  best 
thing  for  him  if  he  would  interest  himself  in  his 
favour.  Collin  was  a  man  of  business,  his  conversa- 
tion was  grave  and  in  few  words  ;  he  paid  the  young 
poet  no  compliments,  but  he  in  all  sincerity  thought 
for  his  advantage,  and  worked  for  it  silently  till  he 
had  obtained  means  for  his  support  and  necessary 
instruction.  He  recommended  him  to  King  Frederic 
VI.,  who  granted  to  him  a  small  sum  annually  for 
some  years;  and,  by  means  of  Collin  also,  the  direc- 
tors of  the  high  schools  allowed  him  to  receive  free 
instruction  in  the  grammar-school  at  Slagelse,  where 
just  then  a  new,  and,  as  was  said,  an  active  rector  was 
appointed.  He  was  to  receive  money  quarterly  from 
Collin,  to  apply  to  him  in  all  cases,  and  he  it  was 
who  was  to  ascertain  his  industry  and  his  progress. 
He  travelled,  with  a  good  heart,  towards  the  little 
city  of  Zealand  ;  his  mother  received  a  joyful  letter, 
and  he  only  wished  his  father  and  the  old  grand- 
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motner  were  alive  to  hear  that  he  now  went  to  the 
grammar-  school. 

We  have  lingered  over  the  records  of  Andersen's 
childhood  as  the  most  beautiful  part  of  his  story  ; 
they  bring  before  us  with  touching  pathos  the  dawn 
of  a  purely  poetic  existence,  with  all  its  peculiar 
temptations  to  morbid  sensitiveness,  self-concentra- 
tion, and    irritability;    while   at    the    same  time 
they  show  how  truly  it  is  a  gift  of  heavenly  birth, 
raising  those  who  possess  it  far  above  the  sordid  aims 
of  mere  earthly  life,  and  preserving  the  unworldliness 
of  the  spirit  amidst  scenes  which  were  most  likely  to 
sully  its  brightness.     In  proportion,  however,  as  this 
inner  life  developed  itself  and  put  forth  its  energies, 
lie  experienced  the  want  of  those  spiritual  defences 
which  God  has  appointed  to  be  a  barrier  round  his 
fold.  The  heart  of  a  child  crying  "Abba,  Father,"  he 
had  undoubtedly  received  in  baptism,  and  its  im- 
pulses to  faith  and  love  had  gained  vigour  through 
confirmation  ;  but  now  no  pastoral  care  was  over 
him,  he  had  no  guide  to  give  a  definite  aim  to  his 
exertions,  and  to  mould  his  moral  being  on  the  image 
of  Christ ;  therefore  the  poetic  gift  was  in  him  a 
source  of  deeper  suffering  than  those  who  have  it  not 
can  comprehend.     His  heart  became  like  a  noble 
instrument  strung  and  tuned  for  the  melodies  of 
heaven,  on  which  rude  and  unskilful  hands  were  laid 
till  some  notes  were  jarred  and  some  were  silenced, 
so  that  its  destined  purpose  was  unfulfilled;  yet, 
when  the  wind  and  the  summer  air  swept  over  it,  the 
music  they  awoke  showed  how  perfect  its  workman- 
ship had  been. 

The  rector  of  the  grammar-school  at  Slagelse  was 
a  man  utterly  unable  to  understand  his  character ; 
he  took  particular  delight  in  turning  him  into  ridicule, 
to  which,  from  his  want  of  previous  training,  he  was 
of  course  exposed,  although  he  rose  rapidly  from  his 
place,  among  the  little  boys,  to  a  respectable  position 
amongst  those  of  his  own  age.  After  one  bright 
visit  to  his  old  home,  when  his  mother  rejoiced  over 
him,  and  all  welcomed  him  gladly  and  wondered  at 
his  good  fortune,  he  became  restless  and  desponding. 
As  he  rose  in  the  school,  he  felt  the  pressure  upon 
him  more  strongly,  and  no  degree  of  progress  seemed 
to  him  commensurate  with  the  kindness  and  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  were  supporting  him  ;  he  feared 
at  last  that  he  had  not  the  requisite  ability  for  con- 
tinued study,  and  was  sinking  into  a  state  of  utter 
wretchedness,  when  the  single  holiday  of  the  year 
came  round,  and  he  went  to  Copenhagen  on  a  visit 
to  Admiral  Wulff,  whose  wife  felt  for  him  the  kind- 
ness of  a  mother,  and  whose  children  met  him  with 
cordiality  ;  they  dwelt  in  a  portion  of  the  Castle  of 
Amalienburg,  and  his  chamber  looked  out  into  the 
square. 

"During  my  whole  residence  at  Slagelse,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  I  had  scarcely  written  more  than  four  or 
five  poems ;  during  my  school  time  at  Helsingor  (to 
which  place  he  had  removed  with  the  rector)  I  wrote 
only  one  single  poem,  '  The  Dying  Child,'  a  poem 
which  of  all  my  after  works  became  most  popular  anc 
most  widely  circulated.    I  read  it  to  some  acquaint- 


ance at  Copenhagen ;  some  were  struck  by  it,  but 
most  of  them  only  remarked  my  Funen  dialect,  which 
drops  the  d  in  every  word.  I  was  commended  by 
many;  but  from  the  greater  number  I  only  received 
a  lecture  on  modesty,  and  that  I  should  not  get  too 
great  ideas  of  myself — I,  who  really  at  that  time 
thought  nothing  of  myself.  At  the  house  of  Admiral 
Wulff  I  saw  many  men  of  the  most  distinguished 
talent,  and,  among  them  all,  my  mind  paid  the 
greatest  homage  to  one,  that  was  the  poet,  Adam 
Oehlenschlager.  I  heard  his  praise  resound  from 
every  mouth  around  me,  I  looked  up  to  him  with  the 
most  pious  faith.  I  was  happy  when  one  evening  in 
a  large,  brilliantly-lighted  drawing-room,  where  I 
deeply  felt  that  my  apparel  was  the  shabbiest  there, 
and  for  that  reason  I  concealed  myself  behind  the  long 
curtains,  Oehlenschlager  came  tome  and  offered  me  his 
hand.   1  could  have  fallen  before  him  on  my  knees." 

On  his  return  to  the  school,  the  rector,  who  had 
heard  of  his  reading  one  of  his  poems  in  company, 
looked  at  him  with  a  penetrating  glance,  and  com- 
manded him  to  bring  him  the  poem,  when,  if  he  found 
in  it  one  ray  of  genius,  he  would  forgive  him.  "  I 
tremblingly  brought  him,"  says  Andersen,  "  '  The 
Dying  Child;'  he  read  it,  and  pronounced  it  to  be 
sentimentality  and  idle  trash.  He  gave  way  freely 
to  his  anger.  From  that  day  forward  my  situation 
was  more  unfortunate  than  ever ;  I  suffered  so  severely 
in  my  mind,  that  I  was  very  near  sinking  under  it. 
That  was  the  darkest,  the  most  unhappy  time  in  my 
life.  Just  then,  one  of  the  masters  went  to  Copen- 
hagen, and  related  to  Collin  exactly  what  I  had  to 
bear,  and  he  immediately  removed  me  from  the 
school  and  from  the  rector's  house.  When,  in  taking 
leave  of  him,  I  thanked  him  for  the  kindness  I  had 
received  from  him,  the  passionate  man  cursed  me, 
and  ended  by  saying,  that  I  should  never  become  a 
student,  that  my  verses  would  grow  mouldy  on  the 
floor  of  the  bookseller's  shop,  and  that  I  myself 
should  end  my  days  in  a  mad-house.  I  trembled  to 
my  innermost  being,  and  left  him.  Several  years 
afterwards,  when  my  writings  were  read,  when  the 
i  Improvisatore'  first  came  out,  I  met  him  in  Copen- 
hagen ;  he  offered  me  his  hand  in  a  conciliatory 
manner,  and  said  that  he  had  erred  respecting  me, 
and  had  treated  me  wrong;  but  it  was  now  all  the 
same  to  me.  The  heavy,  dark  days  had  also  pro- 
duced their  blessing  on  my  life." 

Andersen  now  entered  on  a  kind  of  student  life, 
which  reflects  much  honour  on  the  customs  of  his  native 
country;  he  had  a  certain  sum  allowed  for  his  support, 
and  hired  a  small  garret,  but  as  instruction  was  to  be 
paid  for,  he  had  to  make  savings  in  other  ways.  A 
few  families  gave  him  a  place  at  their  tables  on  cer- 
tain days  of  the  week ;  he  was  a  sort  of  boarder,  as 
many  another  poor  student  in  Copenhagen  is  still. 
He  studied  industriously ;  he  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  several  branches,  especially  in  mathematics,  at 
Helsingor,  and  every  thing  now  tended  to  assist  him 
in  his  Latin  and  Greek  studies.  A  young  man  who 
afterwards  became  celebrated  in  Denmark  for  his 
zeal  in  the  northern  languages  and  in  history,  was  his 
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teacher,  "  and  in  one  direction,  and  that  the  one  in 
which  it  would  least  have  been  expected,"  says 
Andersen,  "  did  my  excellent  teacher  find  much  to 
do,  namely — in  religion.  He  closely  adhered  to  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  Bible ;  with  this  I  was 
acquainted,  because,  from  my  first  entrance  in  the 
school,  I  had  clearly  understood  what  was  said  and 
taught  by  it.  I  received  gladly,  both  with  feeling 
and  understanding,  the  doctrine,  that  God  is  love: 
every  thing  which  opposed  this — a  burning  hell, 
therefore,  whose  fire  endured  for  ever — -I  could  not 
recognise."  His  religious  creed,  in  fact,  seems  to 
have  consisted  of  theories  of  his  own  imagining, 
which  he  further  explains  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  That  which,  on  the  contrary,  was  an  error  in  me, 
and  which  became  very  perceptible,  was  a  pleasure 
which  I  had,  not  in  jesting  with,  but  in  playing  with, 
my  best  feelings,  and  in  regarding  the  understanding 
as  the  most  important  thing  in  the  world.  The  rector 
had  completely  mistaken  my  undisguisedly  candid 
and  sensitive  character ;  my  excitable  feelings  were 
made  ridiculous,  and  thrown  back  upon  themselves ; 
and  now,  when  I  could  freely  advance  upon  my  way 
to  my  object,  this  change  showed  itself  in  me.  From 
severe  suffering  I  did  not  pass  into  libertinism,  but 
into  an  erroneous  endeavour  to  appear  other  than  I 
was.  I  ridiculed  feeling,  and  fancied  that  I  had  quite 
thrown  it  aside ;  and  yet  I  could  be  made  wretched 
for  a  whole  day  if  I  met  with  a  sour  countenance 
where  I  expected  a  friendly  one.  Every  poem  which 
I  had  formerly  written  with  tears  I  now  parodied,  or 
gave  to  it  a  ludicrous  refrain." 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  Jean  Paul  Richter, 
during  the  corresponding  stage  of  his  journey  through 
life,  while  he  was  struggling  with  neglect  and  bitter 
poverty,  wrote  nothing  but  comic  poems  and  satires, 
though  his  works  were  afterwards  distinguished  by 
fervour  of  feeling  and  pathos  of  expression. 

In  September,  1828,  Andersen  passed  his  exa- 
mination, and  published  his  first  work,  "  A  Journey 
on  foot  to  Anock,"  on  his  own  account,  no  publisher 
having  courage  to  undertake  it ;  he  describes  it  as 
"  a  peculiar,  humorous  book,  which  fully  exhibited 
his  own  individual  character  at  that  time, — his  dispo- 
sition to  sport  with  every  thing,  and  to  jest  in  tears 
over  his  own  feelings, — a  fantastic,  gaily-coloured 
tapestry-work."  In  a  few  days  after  its  appearance, 
the  impression  was  sold.  Publisher  Keitzel  bought 
from  him  the  second  edition,  and  after  a  while  he 
had  the  third,  and,  besides  this,  the  work  was  re- 
printed in  Sweden.  Everybody  read  his  book,  and 
he  heard  nothing  but  praise ;  he  was  "  a  student," 
and  had  attained  the  highest  goal  of  his  wishes.  He 
was  in  a  whirl  of  joy,  and  in  this  state  he  wrote  his 
first  dramatic  work,  (i  Love  on  the  Nicholas  Tower ; 
or,  What  says  the  Pit?" 

It  was  unsuccessful  because  it  satirized  that  which 
no  longer  existed — the  shows  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
rather  ridiculed  the  enthusiasm  for  the  vaudeville,  which 
then  prevailed  at  Copenhagen.  His  fellow-students, 
however,  received  the  piece  with  acclamations  ;  they 
were  proud  of  him. 


"  I  was  now,"  he  adds,  "  a  happy  human  being.  I 
possessed  the  soul  of  a  poet  and  the  heart  of  youth  ; 
all  houses  began  to  be  open  to  me ;  I  flew  from  circle  to 
circle.  Still,  however,  I  devoted  myself  industriously 
to  study,  so  that,  in  September  1829,  I  passed  my 
examen  philologicwn  tt  pkilosop/iicum,  and  brought 
out  the  first  collected  edition  of  my  poems,  which 
met  with  great  praise.  Life  lay  bright  with  sunshine 
before  me." 

Andersen  devoted  his  first  literary  proceeds  to  a 
journey  through  Jutland,  whose  wild  and  impressive 
scenery  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind,  and 
this  he  afterwards  exquisitely  described  in  his  novel 
of  O.  J.  Poems  sprang  forth  upon  paper,  while  he 
passed  many  weeks  a  welcome  guest  at  the  country- 
houses  of  several  opulent  families,  but  of  the  comic 
there  were  fewer  and  fewer. 

"  In  the  course  of  my  journey,"  he  says,  "  I  arrived 
at  the  house  of  a  rich  family,  in  a  small  city,  and 
here  suddenly  a  new  world  opened  upon  me, — an 
immense  world,  which  yet  could  be  contained  in  four 
lines  which  I  wrote  at  that  time : — 

'  A  pair  of  dark  eyes  fixed  my  sight, 
They  were  my  world,  my  home,  my  delight, 
The  soul  beamed  in  them,  and  childlike  peace  ; 
And  never  on  earth  will  their  memory  cease.' 

"  New  plans  of  life  occupied  me.  I  would  give  up 
writing  poetry, — to  what  could  it  lead  ?  I  would 
study  theology,  and  become  a  preacher ;  I  had  only 
one  thought,  and  that  was  she.  But  it  was  self- 
delusion  :  she  loved  another ;  she  married  him.  It 
was  not  till  several  years  later  that  I  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged that  it  was  best,  both  for  her  and  for 
myself,  that  things  had  fallen  out  as  they  were.  She 
had  no  idea,  perhaps,  how  deep  my  feeling  for  her 
had  been,  or  what  an  influence  it  produced  in  me. 
She  had  become  the  excellent  wife  of  a  good  man, 
and  a  happy  mother.   God's  blessing  rest  upon  her  !  " 

With  this  extract  we  close  our  account  of  the 
childhood  and  youth  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 
He  at  all  times  wrote  from  the  heart,  and  his  next 
work,  "  Fancies  and  Sketches,"  bore  satisfactory 
evidences  of  the  change  which  an  honourable  though 
unrequited  attachment  had  wrought  in  him.  He 
received,  after  some  time,  a  stipend  from  the  Danish 
Government  for  travelling,  and  his  descriptions  of 
the  many  distinguished  men  of  letters  whom  he  met 
with  both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  his  beautiful 
account  of  Jenny  Lind,  form  an  interesting  portion 
of  the  rest  of  his  book,  which  was  written  at  Vernet, 
in  the  Pyrenees,  in  July  1846,  when  he  had  attained 
to  a  high  place  amongst  the  best  beloved  and  most 
honoured  of  the  northern  poets. 


CHARADE. 

Mr  First  is  for  ever, 
My  Second's  an  air, 

If  my  Whole  is  a  good  one, 
May  you  have  a  share. 
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THE  DOCTOR.1 

DOSE  I. — LAW  AND  PHYSIO. 

"  I  wish  thee  as  much  pleasure  in  the  reading  as  I  had  in 
the  writing."— Quarles. 

"This  good  wine  I  present,"  says  an  old  writer, 
"  needs  no  ivy-bush.  They  that  laste  thereof  shall 
feel  the  fruit  to  their  best  content  and  better  under- 
standing. The  learned  shall  meet  with  matter  to 
refresh  their  memories  ;  the  younger  students  a 
directory  to  fashion  their  discourse ;  the  weakest 
capacity,  matter  of  wit,  worth  and  admiration."  Few 
mottoes  are  more  descriptive  of  the  work  before 
which  they  stand  than  this  of  the  Doctor's  last 
volume.  Herein  memories  may  be  refreshed  with 
long -forgotten  jewels  culled  from  every  source  ; 
students,  like  the  bee,  gather  honey  from  flower  and 
from  weed ;  and  each  and  all  of  us  laugh  aloud  with 
this  fellow  who 

"Pecks  up  wit  as  pigeons  peas, 
And  utters  it  again  as  Jove  doth  please. 
Who  is  wit's  pedlar,  and  retails  his  wares." 

To  be  methodical  in  the  review  of  an  unmethodical 
book  is  not  to  be  expected  ;  so  our  readers  will  be 
pleased  to  take  their  food  as  it  comes  to  table  and  not 
sigh  for  a  bill  of  fare. 

The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and  above  all  of 
Alfred,  in  matters  legal,  is  often  in  our  mouths  but 
seldom  in  our  wishes.    What  have  we  lately  seen  in 
this  modern  Babylon?  Rumour  upon  rumour  that  A, 
B,  C,  and  Co.  or  D,  E,  F,  and  Co.  were  going  to 
break;  that  P —  bad  gone  on  his  knees  to  Levi  for 
gold,  and  Mordecai  refused  to  make  twenty  per  cent, 
on  Smash's  paper.    "  Had  the  laws  of  Alfred  con- 
tinued in  use,"  writes  the  Doctor,  as  an  epilude  to  a 
disquisition  on  cutting  out  tongues,  "every  thing 
relating  to  the  reproduction  of  human  tongues  would 
long  before  this  time  have  been  thoroughly  under- 
stood ;  for,  by  those  laws,  any  one  who  broached  ;i 
public  falsehood,  and  persisted  in  it,  was  to  have  his 
tongue  cut  out;  and  this  punishment  might  not  be 
commuted  for  any  smaller  fine  than  that  at  which  the 
life  of  a  criminal  would  have  been  rated."  Fancy 
the  following  announcement  pasted  up  at  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  Capel  Court,  St.  Stephen's,  Conciliation 
Hall,  and  opposite  every  newspaper  office  in  London: 
— "  On  and  after  Monday  next  the  law  of  King  Alfred 
De  Rumoribus  Fictitiis  will  be  put  in  operation.  " 
And  if  there  be  any  one  who  feels  himself  or  herself 
infected  with  a  tendency  to  come  under  Alfred's  law, 
let  them  not  seek  to  free  themselves  from  this  malady 
by  homoeopathy,  magnetism,  or  cold  water.  For, 
however  beneficial  it  may  be  to   administer  the 
millionth  millionth  of  a  fever  in  order  to  drive  out  its 
concentrated  essence,  or  to  terrify  rheumatism  from 
its  nervous  fortress  by  a  galvanic  battery,  or  throw 
a  chill  cold  damp  on  neuralgia,  the  love  of  rumour- 
ising  requires  a  new  medical  theory  and  a  new 
medical  practise.    Let  us  introduce  Dona  Oliva  de 
Nantes  Sabueco  Banera.   Reader  !  it  is  not  a  female 
club,  but  only  one  Spanish  dame.    When  Philip  H. 
was  smarting  under  the  defeat  of  his  Armada  and 
unable  to  soothe  his  soul  with  even  an  "  auto  da  fe," 
Dona  Oliva  wrote  a  treatise  on  medicine,  propounded 
a  new  medical  theory,  which,  like  the  Hamlet  of  the 
country-barn,  was  without  its  "Hamlet" — medicine. 

"  She  had  never  studied  medicine,  she  said  ;  but 
it  was  clear  as  the  light  of  day  that  the  old  system 

(1)  The  Doctor,  Vol.  VII.  By  the  late  Dr.  Southey,  LL.D. 
•  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Warter.    Post  8vo.    Longman. " 


was  erroneous,  and  must  nWds  be  so,  because  its 
founders  were  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  man,  upon 
which  being  rightly  understood  the  true  system  must, 
of  necessity,  be  founded.  Hope  is  what  supports 
health  and  life ;  fear,  the  worst  enemy  of  both. 
Among  the  best  preservatives  and  restoratives  she 
recommended  therefore,  cheerfulness,  sweet  odours, 
music,  the  country,  the  sound  of  woods  and  waters, 
agreeable  conversation,  and  pleasant  pastimes.  Music, 
of  all  external  things,  she  held  to  be  that  which  tends 
most  to  comfort,  rejoice,  and  strengthen  the  brain, 
being  as  it  were  a  spiritual  pleasure  in  which  the 
mind  sympathizes;  and  the  first  of  all  remedies,  in 
this,  her  true  system  of  medicine,  was  to  bring  the 
mind  and  body  into  unison,  removing  thus  that  discord 
which  is  occasioned  when  they  are  ill  at  ease  ;  this 
was  to  be  done  by  administering  cheerfulness,  con- 
tent, and  hope  to  the  mind,  and  in  such  words  and 
actions  as  produced  these  the  best  medicine  was 
contained.  Next  to  this  it  imported  to  comfort  the 
stomach,  and  to  cherish  the  root  of  man,  that  is  to 
say  the  brain,  with  its  proper  corroborants,  especially 
with  sweet  odours  and  with  music.  For  music  was 
so  good  a  remedy  for  melancholy,  so  great  an  alle- 
viator of  pain,  such  a  soother  of  uneasy  emotions 
and  of  passion,  that  she  marvelled  wherefore  so  ex- 
cellent^ medicine  should  not  be  more  in  use,  seeing 
that  undoubtedly  many  grievous  diseases,  as  for  ex- 
ample epilepsy,  might  be  disarmed  and  cured  by  it; 
and  it  would  operate  with  the  more  effect  if  accom- 
panied with  hopeful  words  and  with  grateful  odours, 
for  Dona  Oliva  thought  with  Solomon  that  'pleasant 
words  are  as  an  honey-comb,  sweet  to  the  soul,  and 
health  to  the  bones.  '  Consequently  unpleasant 
sounds  and  ill  smells  were,  according  to  her  philo- 
sophy, injurious.  The  latter  she  confounded  with 
noxious  air,  which  was  an  error  to  be  expected  in 
those  days,  when  nothing  concerning  the  composition 
of  the  atmosphere  had  been  discovered.  Thus  she 
thought  it  was  by  their  ill  odour  that  lime-kilns  and 
charcoal  fires  occasioned  death  ;  and  that  owinjr  to 
the  same  cause  horses  were  frequently  killed  when 
the  filth  of  a  stable  was  removed,  and  men  were  em- 
ployed in  cleaning  vaults.  Upon  the  same  principle, 
in  recommending  perfumes  as  alexipharmic,  she  fell 
in  with  the  usual  practice.  The  plague,  according 
to  her,  might  be  received  not  by  the  breath  alone, 
but  at  the  eyes  also,  for  through  the  sight  there  was 
ready  access  to  the  brain  ;  it  was  prudent,  therefore, 
to  close  the  nostrils  when  there  might  be  reason  to 
apprehend  that  the  air  was  tainted  ;  and  when  con- 
versing with  an  infected  person,  not  to  talk  face  to 
face,  but  to  avert  the  countenance.  In  changing  the 
air  with  the  hope  of  escaping  an  endemic  disease,  the 
place  to  go  to  should  be  that  from  whence  the  pes- 
tilence had  come,  rather  than  one  whither  it  might 
be  going.  Ill  sounds  were  noxious  in  like  manner, 
though  not  in  like  degree,  because  no  discord  can  be 
so  grating  as  to  prove  fatal;  but  any  sound  which  is 
at  once  loud  and  discordant  she  held  to  be  unwhole- 
some, and  that  to  hear  any  one  sing  badly,  read  ill, 
or  talk  importunately  like  a  fool,  was  sufficient  to 
cause  a  deflexion  from  the  brain  ;  if  this  latter 
opinion  were  well  founded,  no  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  could  hold  his  office  for  a  single  session 
without  being  talked  to  death.  With  these  she 
classed  the  sound  of  a  hiccup,  the  whetting  of  a  saw, 
and  the  cry  of  bitter  lamentation.  Dona  Oliva,  it 
may  he  presumed,  was  endued  with  a  sensitive  ear 
and  a  quick  perception  of  odours,  as  well  as  with  a 
cheerful  temper,  and  an  active  mind.    Her  whole 
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course  of  practice  was  intended  to  cheer  and  comfort 
the  patient,  if  that  was  possible.  She  allowed  the 
free  use  of  water  and  fresh  air,  and  recommended 
that  the  apartments  of  the  sick  should  be  well  venti- 
lated. She  prescribed  refreshing  odours,  among 
others,  that  of  bread  fresh  from  the  oven,  and  that 
wine  should  be  placed  near  the  pillow,  in  order  to 
induce  sleep.  She  even  thought  that  cheerful  ap- 
parel conduced  to  health,  and  that  the  fashion  of 
wearing  black  which  prevailed  jn  her  time  was  re- 
pugnant to  reason.  Pursuing  "her  theory  that  the 
brain  was  the  original  seat  of  disease,  she  advised 
that  the  excessive  moisture  which  would  otherwise 
take  a  wrong  course  from  thence,  should  be  drawn  off 
through  the  natural  channels  by  sneezing  powders, 
or  by  pungent  odours  which  provoke  a  discharge 
from  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  by  sudorifics  also,  exercise, 
and  whatever  might  cause  a  diversion  to  the  skin. 
When  any  part  was  wounded  or  painful,  or  there  was 
a  tumour,  she  recommended  compression  above  the 
part  affected,  with  a  woollen  bandage,  tightly  bound, 
but  not  so  as  to  occasion  pain.  And  to  comfort  the 
root  of  the  animal  tree,  she  prescribes  scratching  the 
head  with  the  fingers,  or  combing  it  with  an  ivory 
comb, — a  general  and  admirable  remedy  she  calls 
this,  against  which  some  former  possessor  of  the  book, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  practitioner  upon  the  old 
system,  has  frequently  entered  his  protest  against  the 
medical  heresies  of  the  authoress,  and  has  written  in 
the  margin  'bad  advice.'  She  recommended  also  cut- 
ting the  hair,  and  washing  the  head  with  white  wine, 
which,  as  it  were,  renovated  the  skin,  and  improved 
the  vegetation." 

Pleasant  mediciner  wert  thou,  O  lady  with  four 
names,  both  in  thy  theory  and  thy  practice.  Hadst 
thou  or  thy  system  lived  in  these  days,  many  a 
blessing  would  have  arisen  from  well-stocked  nurseries 
when  the  fragrant  wine  or  the  tasty  dish  superseded 
the  senna  tea  and  the  rhubarb  au  naturel.  And  yet, 
who  will  not  agree  with  the  Doctor  that  physic,  espe- 
cially nasty  physic,  is  a  moral  agent?  "A  sensible 
woman  of  his  (the  Doctor's)  acquaintance  taught  her 
children  from  the  earliest  childhood  to  consider  ill- 
humour  as  a  disorder  which  was  to  be  cured  by  physic ; 
accordingly,  she  had  always  small  doses  ready,  and  the 
little  patients,  whenever  it  was  thought  needful,  took 
this  fare  jor  the  crossness.  No  punishment  was  re- 
quired. Peevishness  or  ill-temper,  and  rhubarb,  were 
associated  in  their  minds  always  as  cause  and  effect." 

So  the  Brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  forbade  his 
people  to  supply  the  red-haired  devils,  as  he  politely 
designated  us,  with  either  tea  or  rhubarb,  confident 
that  without  the  one  we  should  starve  and  without  the 
other  die. 

Now,  whatever  our  Doctor  may  have  thought  of 
physic,  he  thought  much  of  physicians,  and  regarded 
them  as  the  real  actors  in  the  world.  He  would  say 
with  Ben  Jonson, 

"  Go  to, 

You  are  a  subtile  nation,  you  physicians, 
And  grown  the  only  cabinets  ia  court ; " 

and  whilst  he  believed,  with  one  part  of  the  proverb, 
that  our  sins  and  propensities  are  bred  in  the  bone,  he 
maintained  that  they  might  be  got  out  of  our  flesh. 
With  Sir  William  Temple,  he  had  known  the  fate  of 
a  war  to  be  dependent  on  the  age  and  infirmities  of  a 
general,  the  counsels  of  a  kingdom  fluctuate  with  the 
pulse  of  the  minister,  and  the  greatest  monarchies 
rising  and  decaying  with  the  health  of  their  princes. 
As  for  the  gout,  even  in  his  days  it  was  a  state  engine 
among  diplomatists;  and  had  he  lived  to  the  days  of 


Talleyrand,  he  too  would  have  wondered  with  that 
diplomat  par  excellence,  why  Metternich  could  have 
the  gout  at  that  particular  crisis.  But  the  doctor's 
remedy  was  at  hand, — state  physicians  and  state 
physic. 

"Cervantes,  according  to  the  Doctor,  clearly  per- 
ceived this  great  truth,  and  went  farther  than  Sir  W. 
Temple,  for  he  perceived  also  the  practical  application, 
though  it  was  one  of  those  truths  which,  because  it 
might  have  been  dangerous  for  him  to  propound  them 
seriously,  he  was  fain  to  bring  forward  in  a  comic 
guise,  leaving  it  for  the  wise  to  discover  his  meaning, 
and  for  posterity  to  profit  by  it.    He  knew — (Daniel 
loquitur) — for  what  did  not  Cervantes  know? — that  if 
Philip  II.  had  committed  himself  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  physician  instead  of  a  father  confessor, 
many  of  the  crimes  and  miseries  by  which  his  reign 
is  so  infamously   distinguished,   might  have  been 
prevented.     A  man  of  his  sad  spirit  and  melancholy 
complexion  to  be  dieted  upon  fish  the  whole  forty 
days  of  Lent,  two  days  in  the  week  during  the  rest  of 
the  year,  and  on  the  eve  of  every  holiday  besides, — 
what  could  be  expected  but  atrabilious  thoughts  and 
cold-blooded  resolutions?    Therefore  Cervantes  ap- 
pointed a  physician  over  Sancho  in  his  Baratarian 
government  :  the  humour  of  the  scene  was  for  all 
readers,  the  application  for  those  who  could  penetrate 
beyond  the  veil,  the  benefit  for  happier  ages  when  the 
art.  of  government  should  be  better  understood,  and 
the  science  of  medicine  be  raised  to  its  proper  station 
in  the  state.     Shakspeare  intended  to  convey  the 
same  political  lesson  when  he  said,  1  Take  physic, 
pomp  V      He  used  the  word  pomp  instead  of  power, 
cautiously,  for  in  those  days  it  was  a  perilous  thing  to 
meddle  with  matters  of  state.      *         *  * 
It  may  have  been  the  jest  of  a  satirist  that  Dryden 
considered  stewed  prunes  as   the   best  means  of 
putting  his  body  into  a  state  favourable  for  heroic 
composition;  but  that  odd  person,  George  Wither,  tells 
us  of  himself  that  he  usually  watched  and  fasted  when 
he  composed,  that  his  spirit  was  lost  if  at  such  times 
he  tasted  meat  or  drink,  and  that  if  he  took  a  glass  of 
wine  he  could  not  write  a  verse : — no  wonder  there- 
fore that  his  verses  were  for  the  most  part  in  a  weak 
and  watery  vein.    Father  Paul  Sarpi  had  a  still  more 
extraordinary  custom  ;  it  is  not  to  an  enemy,  but  to 
his  friends  and  admirers,  that  we  are  indebted  for  in- 
forming us  with  what  care  that  excellent  writer 
attended  to  physical  circumstances  as  affecting  his 
intellectual  powers.    For  when  he  was  either  reading 
or  writing  alone,  1  his    manner,'   says  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  4  was  to  sit  fenced  with  a  castle  of  paper 
about  his  chair,  and  over  head;  for  he  was  of  our 
Lord  of  St.  Alban's  opinion  that  all  air  is  predatory, 
and  especially  hurtful  when  the  spirits  are  most  em- 
ployed.'   There  should  be  a  State  physician  to  the 
King,  besides  his  physicians  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary,— one  whose  sole  business  should  be  to  watch 
over  the  royal  health  as  connected  with  the  discharge 
of  the  royal  functions,  a  head  keeper  of  the  King's 
health.     For  the  same  reason  there  ought  to  be  a 
Physician  for  the  Cabinet,  a  Physician  for  the  Privy 
Council,  a  Physician  for  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  a 
Physician  for  the  twelve  Judges,  two  for  the  House 
of  Lords,  four  for  the  House  of  Commons,  one  for  the 
Admiralty,  one  for  the   War  Office,  one  for  the 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  (there  was  no 
Board  of  Control  in  the  Doctor's  days,  or  he  would 
certainly  have  advised  that  a  Physician  should  be 
placed  upon  that  establishment  also):  one  for  the 
Lord  Mayor,  two  for  the  Common  Council,  four  for 
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the  Livery.  (He  was  speaking  in  the  days  of  Wilkes 
and  Liberty.)  How  much  mischief,  said  he,  might 
have  been  prevented  by  cupping  the  lord  mayor, 
blistering  a  few  of  the  aldermen,  administering  salts 
and  manna  to  lower  the  pulse  of  civic  patriotism,  and 
keeping  the  city  orators  upon  a  low  regimen  for  a 
week  before  every  public  meeting  !  Then  in  the 
Cabinet  what  evils  might  be  averted  by  administering 
laxatives  or  corroborants  as  the  case  required.  In  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  by  clearing  away  bile,  evacu- 
ating ill  humours,  and  occasionally  by  cutting  for  the 
simples." 

What  strange  items  would  such  physicians'  ac- 
counts present,  if  compelled  to  state  details  !  Dr.  A. 
would  claim  to  have  cured  one  learned  member  of  a 
true  Caucasian  rash,  and  another  of  Itusso-phobia  and 
anti-Palmerstonian  bile.  Protection  would  succumb 
to  cathartics,  Currency  to  diuretics,  and  Chartism  to 
a  blister.  As  Cotton  Mather's  gentleman,  who  had  a 
humour  for  making  singular  and  fanciful  expositions 
of  Scripture,  was  made  orthodox  by  a  dose  of  physic, 
the  Patristic  mania  would  yield  to  a  pill,  and  the  May 
epidemic  give  way  to  leeches.  The  medicine-man 
takes  the  field  with  the  warriors  of  the  red  skins,  and 
the  emetic  —  or  medicine  of  war — is  duly  admin- 
istered to  each  brave  before  he  goes  on  the  war  path. 
"  Shoulder  arms  !  "  on  parade  might  be  followed  with 
"Swallow  pills!"  and  the  Commissariat  carry  more 
senna  than  flour. 

A  cheerful  and  good  heart,  thought  our  Doctor, 
was  a  panacea,  and,  with  Bishop  Hacker,  regarded 
"  Melancholy  as  of  all  humours  the  fittest  to  make  a 
bath  for  the  devil,  and  that  cheerfulness  and  innocent 
pleasure  preserve  the  mind  from  rust  and  the  body 
from  putrifying  with  dulness  and  distempers;  he  did 
not  like  to  look  upon  a  sour  man  at  dinner,  and  if  his 
guests  were  pleased  within,  would  bid  them  hang  out 
the  white  flag  in  their  countenance !"  And  as  a  cheerful 
and  grateful  man  the  Doctor  was  not  neglectful  of  his 
meal  and  his  diet;  he  remembered  how  Solomon  had 
said,  "  Go  thy  way,  eat  thy  bread  with  joy,  and  drink 
thy  wine  with  a  merry  heart."  It  was  not  epicurean 
or  brutish  excess  that  he  contemplated,  but  a  cheer- 
ful fruition  of  God's  good  gifts;  and  whilst  he  looked 
upon  diet  as  a  moral  and  political  agent,  and  would 
have  restored  the  Egyptian  scheme  of  dieting  kings 
and  rulers,  he  remembered  that  it  had  been  well  said 
by  the  dramatist, 

"  Cheerful  and  grateful  takers  the  gods  love, 
And  such  as  wait  their  pleasures  with  full  hopes  ; 
The  doubtful  and  distrustful  man  Heaven  frowns  at." 

Reader,  take  thy  dose  without  a  murmur,  for  it  is 
short  if  not  sweet.  "Short  puddings,"  said  Lord 
Digby,  "  have  two  ends,  and  most  short  sayings  two 
meanings."  G.  L.  B. 

 -+  

THE  MEANING  OF  UNDINE. 

An  article  with  the  above  title  prefixed  to  it  which 
lately  appeared  in  this  Magazine,  contained  a 
rather  long  disquisition  upon  M.  de  la  Motte  Fouque's 
most  lovely  and  fanciful  of  works — "  Undine."  I  have 
no  intention  of  entering  into  any  minute  examination  of 
all  that  the  writer  of  that  article  brings  forward  in  his 
endeavour  to  prove  that  every  part  of  that  beautiful 
and  touching  tale  is  allegorical — a  sort  of  second 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress ;  "  yet  I  must  venture  to  say,  that 
he  has  offered  to  view  such  a  complicated  piece  of 
machinery,  on  which  he  presumes  that  tale  is  meant 
to  turn— (although  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was 


intended  to  be  moved  by  only  one  very  simple  but 
evident  spring) — that  I  really  believe,  even  if  the 
most  imaginative  mind  were  compelled  to  carry 
along  with  it,  from  first  to  last,  such  forced  as  well 
as  such  numerous  moral  and  religious  meanings,  all 
the  delight  now  taken  in  that  simple  and  affecting 
narrative,  would  be  lost  in  the  perplexing  trouble  of 
unravelling  such  a  long  and  obscure  piece  of  al- 
legor)'.  Still,  as  I  cannot  demonstrate  decidedly 
how  far  S.  M.'s  views  do  or  do  not  coincide  with  the 
author's  intentions,  he  may  certainly  be  right,  and 
then  I,  of  course,  should  be  as  certainly  wrong,  in 
doubting  their  propriety. 

But  as  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  advance  my 
opinion  that  there  is  but  one  simple  and  evident 
spring  that  gives  life  and  movement  to  the  story,  I 
will  say  what  I  imagine  to  be  the  only  and  beautiful 
aim  of  the  author  in  writing  it — namely  this,  that  to 
obtain  possession  of  a  soul  for  the  mere  mortal,  un- 
thinking, unstable,  but  yet  fascinating  Undine;  the 
great  chance  of  human  sufferings  was  thought  worth 
risking,  and  the  reality  and  force  of  those  sufferings 
when  they  did  occur,  were  also  most  patiently  borne 
— borne,  too,  with  love  and  charity  towards  the 
inflictors  of  them ;  borne  meekly  and  resignedly, 
from  the  full  conviction  that  an  immortal  soul  which 
alone  had  prevented  her  continuing  a  mere  beautiful, 
heartless,  useless  idol,  was  worth  obtaining  at  any 
cost,  that  the  bitterest  tears,  the  sharpest  pangs  of  a 
tried  and  wounded  heart,  were  comparatively  sweet, 
when  regarded  as  merely  the  forerunners  to  a 
blessed  hereafter — an  hereafter,  too,  where  she  would 
fondly  hope  to  meet  again  the  faulty  but  beloved 
husband,  purified  in  some  degree  by  his  repentant 
feelings,  and  pardoned — may  we  dare  say  so  without 
profaneness  where  so  much  of  fable  is  in  question  ? — 
through  the  mercy  of  Him  who  breathes  into  every 
erring  mortal  that  breath  of  life  by  which  he  becomes 
"  a  living  soul." 

And  now  how  far  I  am  right  I  will  not  pretend  to 
say,  but  I  have  read  "Undine"  over  and  over  again,  and 
never  can  cease  to  admire,  as  its  crowning  charm, 
what  I  have  always  regarded  as  the  author's  one  aim 
and  moral.  That  this  idea  is  borne  out  by  the  text  in 
various  parts,  the  two  following  passages,  atleast,  make 
so  clear,  that  it  seems  almost  useless  to  give  one's 
own  commentary  on  the  author's  intentions.  Undine,in 
her  touching  account,  after  her  marriage  to  her 
husband,  of  her  origin  and  mode  of  bringing  up, 
says  that  it  had  been  her  father's  wish  that  "  seine 
einzige  Tochter,  solle  einer  Seele  theilhaftig  werden, 
und  miisse  sie  dariiber  auch  viele  Leiden  der  beseel- 
ten  Leute  bestehen."  Again,  when  forced  away  from 
her  unkind  and  inconstant  husband,  she  returns  to 
her  native  water  regions,  she  says  to  her  uncle, 
"  Wenn  ich  hier  auch  unter  der  Wassern  wohne,  so 
hah'  ich  doch  meine  Seele  mil  her  unter  gebracht ; 
und  darum  darf  ich  wohl  weinen,  wenn  du  auch  gar 
nicht  errathen  kannstwas  solche  Thranen  sind — auch 
die  sind  selig,  wie  alles  selig  ist  dem  in  welchtm  treue 
Seele  kit." 

It  is  now  for  the  thinking  reader,  the  sincere 
admirer  of  this  bewitching  tale,  to  decide  whether  or 
no  this  one  simple  aim  alone  was  the  author's  in- 
tention when  he  wrote  it,  or  whether  he  meant  to 
load  it  with  the  complicated  and  perpetual  allegory 
which  S.  M.  attributes  to  it.  But  I,  for  one,  regard 
Undine  as  so  simply  pious,  so  deeply  interesting, 
and  so  almost  ethereal,  that  I  own  I  should  be  sorry 
to  see  her  clothed  in  the  heavy,  cumbersome,  and  / 
believe  unintended  allegorical  costume  with  which  S.  M. 
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would  fain  invest  her  and  all  around  her,  an c? thus 
hinder  the  attention  from  fixing* itself  entirely  upon 
what  I  cannot  but  regard  as  the  one  beautiful  and 
exclusive  moral. 

—  

THE  LOVER'S  REBUKE  TO  HIS  HEART.1 

"  Why  dost  thou  start, 
Thou  foolish,  flutt'ring  heart  1 

She  is  not  near ; 
Or  if  that  she  were  here, 
Why  need  her  gentle  presence  thus  alarm  thee  1 

She  would  not  harm  thee. 
When  through  the  woodland  ways 

My  lady  strays, 
All  timid  things  that  fly 

Man's  company 
Come  forth  to  meet  her ; 
With  songs  the  wild  birds  greet  her. 
Then,  foolish,  flutt'ring  heart,  it  is  my  will 

That  thou  lie  still." 


THE  HEART'S  REPLY. 

"  Master  !"  the  heart  replied, 
"  When  'gainst  thy  side, 
My  prison-house,  I  strike  with  wild  emotion, 
'Tis  not  with  coward  fear 
I  tremble  here, 
Bat  an  excess  of  anxious  love's  devotion. 
Thou  say'st  the  presence  of  thy  peerless  dame 
Maketh  all  wild  things  tame  ; 
Then  grant  me  liberty 
To  her  to  fly. 
Dear  master,  we  must  part, 
For  thou  hast  lost  thy  heart  ; 
Yet  grieve  not,  nor  with  sorrow  hang  thy  head, 
For  if  I  once  may  rest 
Upon  her  breast, 
I'll  gain  for  thee  her  loving  heart  instead." 

EDITOR'S  POSTSCRIPT. 

From  our  Writing  Desk. 

A  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year  to  you 
all,  dear  Readers  (doubly  dear  if  ye  be  Subscribers  too), — 
a  right  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year ! — 
These  are  good  and  comprehensive  wishes,  when  we 
come  to  reflect  upon  them  for  a  moment ;  for  to  enjoy 
a  merry  Christmas,  we  must  not  only  ourselves  be  merry, 
but  able  and  willing  to  impart  our  merriment  to  others, 
and  to  increase,  by  participating  in,  the  hilarity  of  our 
friends.  While  forming  aspirations  for  a  happy  New 
Year,  we  must  cast  a  retrospective  glance  at  "  the  year 
that's  awa',"  and  if  we  are  not  scared  by  too  many  pale 
phantoms  of  duties  unperformed  and  opportunities 
of  doing  good  neglected,  we  may  venture  to  trust,  that 
during  the  forthcoming  unit  of  the  threescore  and  ten 
which  make  up  the  sum  of  man's  lite  here,  our  portion 
may  be  a  comparatively  happy  one. 

For  our  own  individual  self  (or  selves,  for  our  duality 
still  perplexes  us)  we,  in  our  editorial  capacity,  consider 
we  ought,  according  to  the  foregoing  premises,  to 
rejoice  in  a  most  particularly  merry  Christmas  and  a 
decidedly  happy  New  Year ;  for  have  we  not,  through 
the  pages  of  Sharpe,  abundantly  displayed  our  merri- 
ment, and  liberally  imparted  the  same  to  our  readers, 
in  our  lighter  articles,  while  in  those  of  a  graver 
cast  we  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  in  us  lay,  to  avail 
ourselves  of  opportunities  of  doing  good,  bearing  in 
mind,  in  each  and  all,  our  one  great  and  paramount 
duty  of  providing  wholesome  mental  food  for  the  read- 
ing public.  It  remains  for  you,  dear  readers,  to  prove 
to  us  whether  you  are  sufficiently  satisfied  with  our  ex- 
ertions in  your  behalf,  to  wish  us  a  merry  Christmas  in 

(1)  Lines  suggested  by  reading  "  The  Wistful  Hear:,"  in  Pt. XXIII 


return;  and  remember,  there  is  but  one  effectual  way  or 
doing  so — "  your  voices,  kind  readers,  your  most  sweet 
voices"— -favete  Unguis — Order  us  of  all  Booksellers. 

Yes,  Christmas  is  truly  a  pleasant  time,  with  its  roar- 
ing fires  sparkling  still  more  brightly  when  reflected 
in  the  laughing  eyes  of  merry  girls  ;  and  its  turkeys, 
glorious  old  cocks,  who,  in  going  out  of  feathers  and 
taking  to  sausages  and  gravy,  show  their  willingness  to 
promote  the  general  festivity  of  the  season,  proceeding 
even  to  the  length  of  broiling  their  legs,  and  deviling 
their  livers  in  the  public  service;  and  its  jolly  puddings, 
famous  rich  fellows  with  many  a  plum,  who  dance  and 
bound  in  their  boiling  pots  below  stairs,  and  then  come 
up,  bless  them  !  with  their  steaming,  streaming  faces, 
to  gladden  the  hearts  of  hungry  guests  in  dining-rooms  ; 
and  its  green  holly  too,  greener  now  than  at.  any  other 
time, — good  old  tree  !  with  its  cheerful,  round,  red,  funny, 
sunny  berries  wagging  on  their  pert  little  stems  ; — aye, 
Christmas  is  a  happy  time,  as  Dickens  would  have  said 
if  he  had  given  us  a  Christmas  booic  this  year,  and  not 
left  the  field  (or  rather  "  Street";  to  Titmarsh  and  Co. 
Still,  if  you  have  not  Dickens,  my  public,  you  have 
Sharpe,  enlarged  and  improved,  and  with  a  pretiy  new 
wrapper  that  gives  the  Magazine  an  arch  appearance 
on  the  very  face  of  the  thing,  and  this  ought  to  be 
enough  to.  content  all  reasonable  people.  Talking  about 
our  improvements  puts  us  in  mind  of  a  thing  we  have  to 
say;  several  of  our  Subscribers  have  imagined,  that 
because  we  spoke  of  enlarging  and  improving  the 
Magazine,  we  were  going  to  introduce  alterations  which 
would  make  the  November  and  December  parts  unfit 
to  bind  up  with  the  forthcoming  seiies,  rendering  them, 
in  fact,  so  much  waste  paper:  we  need  hardly  state  that 
we  never  for  a  moment  contemplated  such  an  unjust 
and  impolitic  measure,  and  that  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  present  part  with  those  that  have  preceded  it 
will  prove  that  such  fears  were  groundless. 

The  hope  we  expressed  that  a  refutation  of  the 
heretical  opinions  propounded  by  that  flirting  traitor 
to  true  love — the  volatile  Dr.  Johns— has  been  met  with 
such  chivalric  ardour  by  our  poetical  readers,  that  we 
have  been  positively  overwhelmed  by  metrical  reproofs 
of  the  Doctors  butterfly  propensities,  to  such  an  e  a  tent, 
indeed,  that  our  poor  judgment  is  utterly  bewiluered, 
and  we  pronounce  ourselves  unable,  among  so  many  Cou- 
plets, Lines,  Stanzas,  Verses,  &c.  &c.  (all  possessing  merits 
of  one  kind  or  another,  many  of  those  in  which  the  har- 
mony of  the  versification  has  been  slightly  overlooked 
compensating  for  that  defect  by  their  striking  origi- 
nality,) to  decide  upon  the  most  worthy. 

We  learn  that  an  erroneous  opinion  is  afloat,  that  both 
Dr.  Johns  and  our  Cambridge  ex-Critic  are  men  of  straw  - 
fictitious  personages  created  by  our  own  brain, — small, 
(very  small)  attempts  at  wit,  and  nothing  more.  In 
reply  to  this,  we  beg  distinctly  to  state  that  we  know 
the  writer  of  the  lines  signed  "  Dr.  Johns"  to  be  a  living 
and  breathing  reality,  and  that  we  have  from  time  to 
time  received  certain  anonymous  (for  the  various  sig- 
natures we  need  scarcely  say  were  fictitious)  letters  from 
an  individual  at  Cambridge  criticizing  the  Magazine, 
from  which  letters  our  extiacts  have  been  copied  verba- 
tim. 

One  word  to  our  Correspondents,  (half  England,  and 
all  the  quietly  disposed  population  of  Ireland,  not  omit- 
ting the  Land  o'  Cakes) — we  do  not  keep  an  unlimited 
establishment  of  clerks,  and,  in  spite  of  our  duality, 
have  only  one  pair  of  hands,  of  which  the  near  side  oiie 
has  never  been  taught  to  write,  it.  is  therefore  quite 
impossible  for  us  to  answer  all  their  communications  at 
once;  we  must  take  them  in  turn,  and  some  time  must 
necessarily  elapse,  in  many  instances,  before  we  can 
reply  to  them,  more  especially  when  we  have  to  read 
and  decide  for  or  against  a  MS.  We  beg,  therefore,  that 
we  may  not  be  considered  neglectful  or  discourteous  if 
we  are  unable  to  return  an  answer  to  each  correspondent 
as  speedily  as  if  his  were  the  only  communication  to 
which  we  had  to  attend. 
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Challenge. 

"  Thy  name  and  purpose?  Saxon,  stand  !" 
I  i  M 

FROM    A    DRAWING    BY    C.  K  E  E  N  E.     ENGRAVED    BY    J.  COOPER. 
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THE  CHALLENGE. 

The  shades  of  eve  come  slowly  down, 

The  woods  are  wrapped  in  deeper  brown, 

The  owl  awakens  from  her  dell, 

The  fox  is  heard  upon  the  fell ; 

Enough  remains  of  glimmering  light 

To  guide  the  wanderer's  steps  aright, 

Yet  not  enough  from  far  to  show 

His  figure  to  the  watchful  foe. 

With  cautious  step  and  ear  awake, 

He  climbs  the  crag  and  threads  the  brake ; 

And  not  the  summer  solstice,  there, 

Temper'd  the  midnight  mountain  air ; 

But  every  breeze  that  swept  the  wold, 

Benumbed  his  drenched  limbs  with  cold. 

In  dread,  in  danger,  and  alone, 

Famished  and  chilled,  through  ways  unknown, 

Tangled  and  steep,  he  journey'd  on; 

Till,  as  a  rock's  huge  point  he  turned, 

A  watchfire  close  before  him  burned. 

Beside  its  embers  red  and  clear, 

Basked,  in  his  plaid,  a  mountaineer ; 

And  up  he  sprung  with  sword  in  hand — 

"  Thy  name  and  purpose  1  Saxon,  stand  ! " 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  ver.  29,  &  part  of  30. 


HARRY  SUMNER'S  REVENGE. 

BY  POLYDOEE. 

Chapteb  III. 

"  Uomeo,  come  forth ;  come  forth,  thou  fearful  man  ! 
Affliction  is  enamoured  of  thy  parts, 
And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity." 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

The  last  day  of  Mrs.  Perigord's  "  at-homes  "  was 
the  last  of  the  examinations  in  Literis  Humanioribus 
at  Oxford.  The  greater  number  of  those  who  had 
taken  up  books  for  a  first  or  second  class  had  been 
plodding  ten  hours  a-day  for  three  mortal  years,  for 
the  mere  petty  andjselfish  object  of  the  kv8os  to  the 
successful  candidate.  There  were,  perhaps,  some 
amongst  them  in  whom  this  baser  motive  was 
strongly  mixed  with  an  instinctive  love  of  know- 
ledge. There  may  have  been  one  or  two  wholly  un- 
actuated  by  it ;  but  there  was  one  of  the  number, 
with  whom  Harry  Sumner  had  formed  a  strong 
friendship,  who  had  worked  hard  all  his  time  at 
Eton,  and  as  much  as  eleven  hours  a-day  ever  since 
he  had  been  up  at  the  University,  from  motives  most 
urgent  and  pressing  of  quite  another  description. 
Arthur  Lamb's  father,  who  had  formerly  been  a 
lieutenant  in  the  army,  but  was  now  practising  suc- 
cessfully at  the  bar,  was  a  very  stern  as  well  as 
avaricious  man.  He  had  given  his  son  clearly  to 
understand  that  if  he  took  anything  below  a  second 
class  at  Oxford,  he  should  send  him  out  to  India  as 
a  cadet,  leave  him  with  nothing  save  his  pay  to  live 
on,  and  cut  him  off  with  a  shilling. 

His  mother,  who  would  have  broken  her  heart  with 
grief  at  sucli  an  all  but  final  separation  from  her  only 
son  ;  and  his  sister,  who  would  have  had  her  mother's 
grief  added  to  her  own  ;  both  of  them  as  well  aware 
as  he  was  that  his  father  would  keep  his  word ;  were, 
he  well  knew,  every  whit  as  anxious  as  himself  as  to 


the  result  of  his  examination.  Naturally  idle,  he 
had  worked  his  hardest  up  to  the  memorable  moment 
when  the  last  paper  had  gone  up,  and,  one"  way  or 
the  other,  his  fate  was  decided.  But  perseverance 
and  toil,  though  they  may  produce  a  scholar,  cannot 
give  a  man"  genius.  Now,  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  Arthur  Lamb  was  decidedly  below  par; 
and,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  crammed  his 
memory  with  a  considerable  stock  of  learning  in  the 
course  of  eight  years'  hard  work  at  Eton,  and  three 
at  Oxford,  he  was  nevertheless  completely  at  a  loss 
upon  any  subject  requiring  thought  and  originality. 
His  scholarship  papers  were  far  superior  to  those  of 
Harry  Sumner,  who  was  the  exact  opposite  of  his 
friend,  and  had  scarcely  ever  been  caught  in  the  act 
of  reading,  throughout  his  whole  University  resi- 
dence. But  the  English  essay  he  well  knew  would 
be,  in  sporting  phrase,  "a  check;"  he  could  not 
trust  himself  to  write  a  line  of  it.  As  he  had  no 
object  of  his  own  in  trying  for  a  second,  and  only 
cared  for  success  that  he  might  not  be  cast  off  by  his 
father,  nor  afflict  his  mother  and  sister,  both  of  whom 
he  tenderly  loved,  he  proposed  to  Sumner  the  expe- 
dient of  copying  as  much  from  his  paper  as  would 
make  a  respectable  essay. 

Harry  Sumner  was  placed  in  rather  a  trying  posi- 
tion by  this  proposal.  His  own  nice  sense  of  honour 
recoiled  from  a  scheme  which  appeared  a  great  deal 
more  feasible  to  the  duller  susceptibilities  of  his 
friend;  and  yet  he  could  not  run  the  risk  of  wound- 
ing that  friend's  feelings  by  even  hinting  at  such  an 
objection.  If  Arthur  Lamb  had  been  trying  for  a 
high  class  for  the  distinction  of  it,  he  had  quite 
enough  of  honourable  feeling  himself  to  prevent  his 
obtaining  it  by  such  means.  But  he  had  no  ambition 
of  the  kind;  he  was  to  be  exiled  from  his  family  if 
he  were  unsuccessful  ;  and  a  place  in  the  honour  list, 
which  most  men  would  have  been  vain  of,  he,  because 
he  was  forced  into  it,  was  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
in  no  other  light  than  a  mere  pass.  For  this  reason, 
as  well  as  that  his  feelings  were  not  cast  in  so  ex- 
quisitely fine  a  mould  as  were  Sumner's,  Arthur 
Lamb  entertained  scarcely  any  scruples  in  proposing 
such  an  expedient.  Sumner  experienced  no  diffi- 
culty in  accounting  for  it  in  that  manner,  but  he  ; 
objected  to  his  friend  that  such  a  step  would  ensure 
his  being  plucked  ;  that  of  all  the  papers,  the  English 
essay  was  the  very  worst  to  copy.  He  was  conscious, 
moreover,  that  Lamb  had  not  ingenuity  enough  to 
effect  anything  like  a  concealment  of  the  plagiarism. 

"  As  for  the  matter  of  that,"  replied  Lamb,  "  I  may  j  • 
as  well  be  plucked  as  miss  a  second." 

"  I  tell  you  how  we  will  manage  it,  my  dear  fel- 
low," said  Sumner;   "I  shall  not  be  cut  off  with  a 

'■ 

shilling,  nor  be  torn  away  from  a  mother  and  sister,  if  j 
I  miss  my  class.    I  will  not  send  up  an  essay  at  all;  . -j 
I'll  write  a  short  one,  and  contrive  to  get  it  to  you  by 
hook  or  by  crook." 

Lamb  would  not  listen  for  a  moment  to  such  an 
expedient.     He  begged  it  might  not  be  named.    u  I  .  ; 
can  but  miss,"  he  said.     "  If  it  chance  to  be  an  easy 
subject,  I  will  do  what  I  can,  and  trust  to  my  other 
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papers.  My  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy  are  in- 
different ;  the  other  papers,  and  especially  the  scholar- 
ship paper,  which  is  a  telling  one,  you  know,  are  very 
good — so  says  Conway.  If  the  theme  he  a  teaser, 
and  I  cannot  positively  write  a  sentence,  I  will  look 
at  you  until  I  have  caught  your  eye,  and'  then  if  you 
can  contrive  to  give  me  a  peep  at  your  paper  when  it 
is  finished,  well  and  good;  if  not,  I  must  take  my 
chance.  For  my  poor  mother's  sake,  and  my  sis- 
ter's, I  hope  all  will  be  well." 

These  few  words  were  exchanged  as  they  walked 
to  the  schools.  And  most  eagerly  did  Harry  Sum- 
ner and  his  friend  hurry  to  their  respective  tables, 
and  read  the  following  subject  for  the  essay  : — ecrriv 
6  toiovtos  cj)i\os,  oaris,  a  o'lerat  dyadd  eli>ai  eK€ivu> 
Tvpa.KTiK.62  eariv  avrccv  dl  eicelvov.  — ■  Arist.  Rliet. 
lib.  i.  5. 

fi  Not  a  word  will  he  write  of  this,"  said  Sumner  to 
himself;  and,  watching  him  narrowly  whilst  he  wrote 
his  own  essay,  he  observed  his  worst  anticipations 
realized.  With  his  fingers  in  his  ears,  Lamb  was 
thinking  as  deeply  as  he  could,  but  evidently  all  in 
vain ;  and  yet,  to  Sumner's  surprise,  in  that  position 
he  remained  fixedly,  without  once  attempting  to 
make  the  preconcerted  signal.  His  friend  saw  very 
distinctly,  however,  how  the  matter  stood;  and  it 
made  him  the  more  resolved,  without  waiting  for  the 
sign  agreed  upon,  to  get  his  own  paper  to  him  if  he 
could  possibly  contrive  it;  here,  however,  was  what 
appeared  to  be  an  insurmountable  difficulty.  Each 
man  sat  at  a  separate  table,  and  an  examiner  com- 
manded a  sight  of  all  from  one  extremity  of  the 
room.  Fortunately,  Sumner's  seat  was  at  the  other 
end,  and  against  the  side  wall.  Fortunately,  too,  it 
was  an  oppressively  hot  day  ;  and  whilst  he  was  re- 
volving in  his  mind  all  manner  of  schemes  for  effect- 
ing his  object,  the  examiner,  wearied,  doubtless,  with 
his  five  days'  rather  soporific  labours,  dosed  mani- 
festly. Sumner  .took  advantage  of  so  opportune  a 
moment  to  transmit  his  paper  to  his  friend ;  but, 
actuated  by  sundry  misgivings  as  to  the  dexterity  of 
its  return,  he  had  accompanied  it  with  a  few  lines 
written  on  a  blank  sheet,  explaining  the  following 
ingenious  expedient  for  getting  it  back  again  to  its 
owner  unperceived  : — 

"  If  Lamb  would  make  the  slightest  cough  when 
he  had  made  all  the  use  of  it  he  required,  and  imme- 
diately drop  it  upon  the  floor,  so  that  it  might  fall  as 
far  forward  as  possible,  at  the  first  convenient  moment 
afterwards,  he  would  rise  to  leave  the  schools;  in  so 
doing,  he  would,  inadvertently  as  it  should  appear, 
kick  his  table  over,  with  all  its  papers,  and,  instantly 
stooping  down  to  gather  them  up,  would  recover  the 
important  document  before  the  examiner  could  be 
down  to  superintend  operations,  supposing  him  to  be 
so  inclined." 

The  experiment  answered  admirably ;  and  not 
long  afterwards,  Sumner  and  Arthur  Lamb,  as  well 
as  the  other  candidates,  had  left  the  schools,  and  the 
Midsummer  examination  in  Literis  Hnmanioribus 
had  closed. 

About  an  hour  subsequent!}',  Harry  Sumner  hap- 


pening to  be  alone  in  his  rooms,  a  message  arrived 
from  the  examiners  to  the  effect  that  they  would  be 
glad  to  speak  a  word  with  Mr.  Sumner.  lie  imme- 
diately hurried  off  to  the  schools,  and  was  ushered 
into  the  conclave. 

"Mr.  Sumner,"  said  one  of  those  dignitaries, 
addressing  him  as  he  entered,  "  we  have  sent  for  you 
to  ascertain  whether  you  have  condescended  to  copy 
from  any  one  else  in  your  essay.  That  either  you, 
or  Mr.  Lamb  of  the  same  college  with  yourself,  has 
copied  from  the  other,  we  are  quite  certain.  Perhaps 
you  will  be  so  good  as  to  inform  us  which  is  the 
guilty  party  ?  " 

"  I  am,"  he  replied,  firmly  and  promptly.  "And 
as  Mr.  Lamb  could  not  very  well  avoid  permitting  me 
to  do  what  I  did,  may  I  be  allowed,  gentlemen,  to 
ask  of  you  the  favour  not  to  implicate  him  in  the 
matter  at  all  ?  " 

The  examiners  wore  not  a  little  touched  by  this 
frank  and  generous  admission  of  Sumner's,  although 
it  evidently  disappointed  them. 

"  We  are  sorry  to  hear  it,  Mr.  Sumner,"  said  the 
one  who  had  addressed  him  on  his  entrance.  "  Indeed, 
the  internal  evidence  of  your  essay  having  rather 
been  copied  by  than  borrowed  from  another,  is  so 
strong,  that  we  should  not  have  supposed  you  to  be 
the  offending  party  if  we  had  not  heard  it  from  your 
own  lips.  Your  logic  and  moral  philosophy  papers 
are  very  good ;  your  history,  construing,  and  Latin 
writing  good;  your  scholarship  paper  is  the  worst; 
the  essay  is  beyond  the  usual  level  of  those  composi- 
tions, and  we  hoped  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
giving  you  a  first.  This  unfortunate  occurrence  must 
at  least  lose  you  that ;  and  I  really  am  not  certain 
that  we  shall  not  feel  it  our  duty  to  refuse  you  your 
'  testamur.'  I  must  add,  that  from  what  I  have 
heard  of  you,  Mr.  Sumner,  I  am  astonished  that  you 
should  have  condescended  to  attempt  to  gain  a  credit 
not  belonging  to  you." 

The  feelings  with  which  Harry  Sumner  listened  to 
this  harangue  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than 
described.  Not  having  been  a  reading  man,  he 
really  did  not  expect  a  "first;  "  and  when  he  heard 
that  he  would  certainly  have  got  one,  but  for  this 
unlucky  contretemps,  sad  indeed  was  the  disappoint- 
ment. How  delighted,  he  thought,  would  his 
mother,  whom  he  almost  idolized,  have  been  by 
such  unexpected  intelligence!  What  a  joyful  sur- 
prise to  his  sister  Lucy  ! 

However,  there  were  yet  hopes  for  a  second.  But 
when  the  examiner  reproached  him  with  the  dis- 
honourableness of  copying,  the  colour  went  and 
came  in  his  pale  cheek  and  flushing  brow,  and  he 
was  once  very  near  confessing  the  truth.  His  equi- 
vocal answer,  too,  had  been  taken  in  a  directly  con- 
trary sense  to  the  true  one,  and  he  was  uneasy  on 
that  score;  he  felt  that  he  was  guilty  of  prevarica- 
tion. However,  the  thought  of  his  friend's  position 
overcame  every  other  consideration,  and  he  inwardly 
resolved  that  Lamb  should  not  be  packed  off  to  India 
penniless  by  a  tyrannical  father,  if  he  could  help  it, 
nor  torn  from  a  mother  and  sister  who  doted  on  him. 
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On  that  evening  the  pale  moon  was  silvering  the 
summits    and    projections    of  Oxford's  venerable 
palaces.     Proudly,  and  with  a  melancholy  grandeur, 
the  fine  old  buildings  which  surround  the  Schools 
quadrangle,  towered  upwards  in  the  silent  night. 
The  white  moonlight,  touching  their  latticed  win- 
dows, and  lighting  them  up  with  a  leaden  brilliancy, 
streamed  full  upon  the  pavement,  and  threw  a  mazy 
outline  around  the  dense  mass  of  undergraduates 
who  were  crowding  round  the  door  of  the  Schools. 
The  men's  costume,  their  black  flowing  gowns,  and 
trencher  caps — the  countenances  of  their  wearers 
gleaming  in  the  white  light  of  the  moon— the  ghastly 
laughter  ever  and  anon  issuing  from  some  of  the  ex- 
pectants— at  times,  a  shadowy  form,  unable  to  endure 
the  excitement  of  suspense,  emerging  from  the  crowd, 
and  floating  like  a  spirit  to  and  fro  in  the  vacant 
space  of  the  quadrangle,  conspired  to  cast  over  the 
scene  an  appearance  altogether  supernatural. 

It  was  now  nearly  ten  o'clock,  and  the  honour-list 
had  not  yet  made  its  appearance.    It  had  never  been 
delayed  so  long  before;  and  almost  intolerable  had 
been  the  emotions  which  agitated  the  breasts  of  a 
portion  of  that  crowd  throughout  five  hours  of  anxious 
expectation.     Often   has   the   excitement   of  the 
gambler  been  described  at  the  moment  when  his  last 
and  largest  stake  is  depending  upon  the  next  card 
that  is  turned  up;   yet,  many  a  youthful  heart  there 
throbbed  with  as  keen,  ay,  with  a  keener  agony  of 
anxiety.     Several,  overcome  by  the  excitement  and 
heat  of  the  weather,  had  been  carried  insensible  to 
their  rooms.    One,  a  short  and  red-haired  man,  had 
remained  for  four  hours  without  moving  from  one 
spot  and  position,  intently  gazing  upon  the  door 
through  which  the  list  would  be  brought ;  his  mouth 
compressed,  his  lips  colourless,  his  eyeballs  red  and 
inflamed,  his  arms  hanging  rigidly  by  his  sides,  and 
his  fists  clenched.     He  had  taken  up  many  more 
books  than  were  necessary  for  a  first,  and  more  than 
he  had  been  able  to  get  up  thoroughly.  Another 
had,  for  the  same  length  of  time,  been  pacing  up 
and  down  between  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
quadrangle  ;  tracing  out  m  his  imagination  over  and 
over  again  the  splendid  career  which  was  to  follow 
"  the  class  "  he  was  expecting,  and  every  time  dissi- 
pating the  brilliant  dream  with  a  question  he  would 
ask  himself  aloud,  "Suppose  I  sink  to  a  third?" 
Several  expressed  the  state  of  excitement  they  were 
in,  by  making  incessantly  some  observation  or  other, 
they  knew  not  what,  which  was  invariably  followed 
by  a  hollow,  unmeaning  laugh ;  these  noises — not 
exactly  resembling  the  laughter  of  an  intoxicated  or 
of  a  lunatic  person,  but  something  between  both — 
might  be  heard  at  short  intervals  rising  in  the  still 
air  above  the  suppressed  conversation  of  the  toga'd 
crowd,  and  the  various  witticisms  of  those  whose  time 
had  not  yet  come,  or  had  passed,  and  who  were  now 
endeavouring  to  cheer  up  their  trembling  friends.  A 
few  specimens  of  these  will  suffice: — 

"  Enter  ghost !  "  bawled  out  some  one  in  the 
crowd.  "  What  did  he  say?  "  "List,  list!  oh,  list!" 
groaned  another,  in  a  loud,  deep,  cavernous  tone. 


u  If  thou  didst  everundergraduates  love  !  "  screamed 
a  shrill,  sharp  voice.  "  John,  wake  the  examiners, 
and  tell  them  it  is  time  to  get  up  !  "  shouted  another. 
This  sally  was  followed  by  sundry  rough  salutations 
at  the  Schools  door. 

Dong,  dong,  dong,  ten  times  struck  the  clock  of 
St.  Mary's ;  dong,  dong,  dong,  ten  times  struck  all 
the  church-clocks  in  Oxford  .'    About  this  time,  there 
glided  into  the  anxious  quadrangle  a  young  man 
whose   appearance   and    carriage   were  unusually 
striking.    His  face  was  not  strictly  handsome;  the 
lower  part  of  it  was,  indeed,  rather  remarkable  than 
otherwise  for  its  plainness,  which  was  not  diminished 
by  the  satirical,  almost  bitter,  expression  of  his  mouth. 
His  trencher  cap  displayed  to  the  greatest  advantage 
a  forehead  neither  low  nor  high,  but  of  great  breadth. 
He  wore  a  profusion  of  brown  hair,  which  only  a 
very  slight  tendency  to  curl  saved  from  being  per- 
fectly straight.    His  eyes  were  of  a  deep  grey  colour  ; 
but  the  long  dark  and  silken  lashes  which  shaded 
them  deepened  their  hue  almost  to  blackness;  their 
brilliancy  was  as  wonderful  as  their  range  and  depth 
of  expression;  they  beamed,  they  literally  sparkled, 
with  humour  and  imagination.    At  times  they  shone 
with  so  keen  a  brilliancy  that  it  was  not  every  one 
who  could  meet  their  look  without  shrinking;  at  other 
times  they  would  melt  to  an  expression  of  the  most  ' 
tender  and  loving  softness.     Their  worst,  and  at  the  1 
same  time  most  formidable  expression,  was  on  those 
few  occasions  when  he  was  betrayed  into  ungovernable 
rage.    A  more  intellectual  countenance  could  not  be 
easily  imagined.     The  most  ordinary  observer  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  attracted  by  it ;  and  an  expression 
of  intense  anxiety  weighed  down  his  brow,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  pressing  on  his  forehead  as  if  a  world 
of  care  and  sorrow  were  added  to  the  profoundest 
thoughtfulness.   Equally  remarkable  were  his  appear- 
ance and  bearing.    His  figure  was  slender  and  at  the 
same  time  highly  muscular;  not  a  fault  could  be 
detected  by  the  most  fastidious  critic  in  a  form  cast 
in  a  mould  of  the  most  exquisite  grace  and  sym- 
metry.    His  width  of  shoulders,  his  deep  and  well- 
developed  chest,  his  small  waist,  straight  well-formed 
leg,  and  small  and  beautifully  shaped  foot,  formed 
a  union  of  muscular  power  and  gracefulness  not  often 
met  with  in  the  same  individual.    His  dress,  too,  was 
in  such  perfect  taste,  joined  to  extreme  plainness  and 
simplicity,  as  to  contribute  to  the  nobility  of  car- 
riage and  dignified  elegance  in  every  motion,  which 
attracted  people's  notice  even  as  he  passed  them  in 
the  streets. 

Such  was  Harry  Sumner.    The  last  echoes  of  the 
hour  just  announced  by  the  most  dilatory  of  the 
church  clocks  were  dreamily  slumbering  off  to  silence  ; 
in  the  night  air,  as  he  loitered,  unperceived,  into  the 
quadrangle.     He  had  scarcely  reached   the  dark, 
shadowy-looking  mass  of  undergraduates,  when  a 
sudden  hush  of  the  crowd,  like  the  instantaneous 
subsiding    of  a  tempest,  informed  him  that  that 
moment  of  moments — the  most  exciting  in  his  life, 
perhaps,  to  a  University  man — had  at  last  arrived. 
You  could  hear  the  quick  panting  of  some,  the 
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heavy  breathing  of  others,  the  almost  convulsive 
gasping  of  not  a  few,  as  a  sound  of  unbarring  and 
unlocking  grated  on  the  silence.  Sumner  had  ima- 
gined that  he  had  brought  himself  to  a  state  of 
tolerable  indifference  as  to  his  own  place  in  the  forth- 
coming list,  and  lie  was  half  ashamed  to  find  himself 
riveted  for  a  moment  or  two  to  the  spot;  his  heart 
beating  against  his  side,  his  pulse  throbbing  heavily, 
and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  Schools  door.  Moses, 
who  was  now  fumbling  at  the  inside  of  the  door, 
had  been  a  Baliol  scout.  Encroaching  years  and 
milk-punch  heel-taps  had  shaken  sensibly  nerves 
never  the  strongest.  Of  all  days  in  the  year,  these 
two  half-yearly  recurring  ones  were  the  most  terrific 
to  Moses ;  and  of  all  moments,  that  particular  one  at 
which  he  had  now  arrived,  when  he  must  open  the 
Schools  door,  list  in  band,  in  the  face  of  that  tumultuous 
and  reckless  crowd  outside.  He  was  trying  hard  to 
screw  his  courage  up  to  the  sticking  point,  as  he  de- 
layed and  delayed,  fumbling  at  the  lock  and  bars. 
But  the  dreaded  "gowns"  could  not  wait  upon  the 
pleasure  of  Moses*  nerves.  The  tempest  of  shouts 
and  noises,  and  thunderings  on  the  bepattered  door, 
increased  to  a  force  truly  appalling. 

"Now  then,  you  fumbling  old  toper!  make  haste, 
or  we'll  batter  the  door  about  your  ears  !  " 

"  Come,  look  sharp,  Moses  !  " 

"  Thou  venerable  Hebrew,  there's  a  bowl  of  milk- 
puncli  waiting  for  you  at  Brasenose  !  " 

"  Listen  here,  Moses;  if  you  don't  instantly  open 
the  door,  we'll  strap  you  on  to  Magdalen  Bridge, 
and  leave  you  there  all  night  to  chirrup  to  the  Cher- 
well,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Smith!  " 

"  Come,  open  the  door,  Moses,  there's  a  good 
fellow  !  we're  all  as  quiet  as  lambs  just  foaled !  " 

Such  were  some  of*  the  encouraging  sentiments 
which,  mingled  with  groans,  and  hisses,  and  shrieks, 
and  mews,  and  hee-haws,  and  grunts,  and  every 
imaginable  contortion  of  sound  of  which  the  human 
voice  is  susceptible,  went  ringing  through  the  door 
into  the  ears  of  the  trembling  Moses. 

At  length  the  door  slowly  creaked  upon  its  hinges, 
and  a  dull  lantern-light  came  struggling  through  the 
crevice,  and  lurked  into  the  moonlight.  In  an 
instant  back  flew  the  door,  over  went  poor  Moses, 
the  list  and  the  lantern  were  snatched  out  of  his 
hand.  "  Pass  him  on  !  "  shouted  several  voices. 
He  was  instantly  elevated  upon  some  one's  shoulders  : 
"  Pass  him  on,  pass  him  on  !  "  echoed  through  the 
quadrangle;  and  the  timorous  old  scout  was  hoisted 
up,  and  sent  dipping  and  rising  again  over  the  heads 
of  the  crowd,  like  a  porpoise  in  a  rolling  sea.  The 
man  who  had  got  possession  of  the  list  and  lantern 
was  elevated  on  the  shoulders  of  two  of  his  friends, 
and  proceeded  to  read  out  the  names. 

"Where  is  Sumner?  What  class  has  Sumner 
got?"  shouted  a  knot  of  Baliol  men;  and  the  cry 
was  echoed  by  numbers  of  men  of  other  colleges 
from  all  parts  of  the  crowd. 

"  All  in  good  time — take  them  in  turn,"  screamed 
the  reader. 

Meanwhile,    Sumner,   after  a   few  irresistible 


moments  had  passed,  had  resumed  his  indifference, 
at  least,  in  manner  ;  and  sauntering  away  from  the 
spot  on  which  he  stood,  had  joined  the  knot  of  men 
of  his  own  college,  who  seemed  more  anxious  than 
himself  to  learn  his  fate.  By  the  help  of  the  lantern 
the  reader  proceeded  forthwith  to  read  "  the  list :  " — 

"  First  Class." 

"  Browne   Ch.  Ch. 

Bearish   Ch.  Ch. 

Easter   Oriel 

Jocky   Trinity 

Lamb   Baliol 

Sims   B.  N." 

"Hurra!  hurra!  hurra!"  shouted  the  crowd  of 
listeners;  a  cry  which  was  repeated  as  each  name 
and  college  was  read  out. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Browne,  Ch.  Ch.,  was  the 
man  who  had  occupied  the  time  that  elapsed  before 
the  list  .came  out  in  pacing  up  and  down  between 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  quadrangle.  He 
went  to  his  rooms,  where  a  party  had  been  in- 
vited, somewhat  prematurely,  to  supper — drank  to 
excess — and  became,  as  we  may  perhaps  see  in  the 
course  of  this  history,  what  he  had  not  been 
before,  a  dissolute  person  ever  afterwards.  Lamb, 
who  was  standing  with  his  friends,  the  knot  of  Baliol 
men,  was  being  overwhelmed  with  their  congratula- 
tions. In  the  transport  of  the  moment,  not  waiting 
to  hear  Sumner's  name,  so  soon  as  he  heard  his  own 
read  out,  he  hurried  away  from  his  friends'  congra- 
tulations, to  write  a  letter  to  his  mother,  conveying 
the  welcome  intelligence. 

"  Second  Class,"  shouted  the  reader. 

A  cold  perspiration  stood  on  Sumner's  /ace  and 
forehead. 

"Why,  Sumner,  how  is  this?  Not  a  first  for 
you?  "  asked  one  of  his  friends. 

"  Well,  I  am  as  disappointed  as  if  it  had  been 
myself,"  said  another. 

"  I  did  not  expect  a  first,"  he  replied. 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  we  did,  and  so  did  Conway 
and  every  one  else,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Doodle  Magd.  Hall" 

"  Hurra  !  hurra  !  " 

"  Dummy  Mer. 

Fast  N.  I.  Hall  " 

"  Bravo  !  Hurra  for  New  Inn  Hall !  "  echoed 
from  all  parts  of  the  crowd. 

"  Friar   Oriel 

Feeder    Queen's 

Haviland   .....  Wadham " 

Herrytick   St.  Mary  H. 

Jones   Jes. 

Puseybury     ....  St.  John's 

Smith   Brasenose " 

"Now  for  it,  Sumner;  here  are  the  S.'s,"  said  his 
friends. 
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The  pulsation  of  Sumner's  heart  might  have  been 
heard,  as  it  thumped  heavily  against  his  breast. 

"Smith  Univ. 

Solley,  Harry  ....  Oriel 
Solley,  Edward   .    .    .  Magd." 

"  Ten  pounds  to  five  it  is  the  next!  "  said  Lionel 
Roakes. 

"  Somer  "  .... 


"  There  it  is !  won,  by  Jove  !  "  he  exclaimed,  not 
noticing  in  his  eagerness  the  slight  difference  in  the 
pronunciation. 

"  Somerville      ....    N.  I.  Hall." 

"  Bravo  New  Inn  Hall!  "  shouted  the  crowd. 

"  Sneak   St.  Ma.  H." 

"It  must  be  next,"  said  Roakes:  "why,  there 
can't  be  any  more  S.'s  on  the  board." 


"  Soapy    .  . 
proceeded  the  "  lector.' 


Worcester," 


"  Yorkshire  Queen's 

Yucannan  Ch.  Ch." 

"  Oh,  impossible  !  "  exclaimed  Sumner's  Baliol 
friends  all  at  once :  "  there  must  have  been  some 
foul  play." 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear  fellows,"  he  replied ;  "  the  fact 
is,  I'm  plucked." 

"Third  Class!  "  shouted  the  reader. 

At  this  moment,  a  loud,  shrill  yell  burst  from  the 
red-haired  man,  who  had  never  moved  from  his  posi- 
tion since  the  time  he  first  assumed  it  to  this 
moment ;  and  springing  up  into  the  air,  he  brandished 
his  arms  at  the  moon  ;  howled  and  shrieked  alter- 
nately ;  and  as  he  rushed  and  leaped  about  the 
quadrangle,  his  hair  streamed  in  the  white  beams  of 
the  moon,  which  looked  placidly  down  upon  his 
frenzy.  He  was  not  named  in  either  the  first  or 
second  classes,  and  the  disappointment,  after  three 
years'  reading  and  anxiety,  had  driven  him  raving 
mad ! 

'  Sumner  waited  out  the  reading  of  the  third  class  ; 
and  having  explained  to  his  friends  that  he  was  plucked 
for  copying,  a  fact  of  which  they  could  by  no  means 
be  brought  to  admit  the  possibility,  and  about  which 
there  has  consequently  hung  a  mystery  in  their  minds 
up  to  the  present  moment, — a  mystery  they  will  not 
be  sorry  to  find  thus  accounted  for— hurried  ofF  to 
Lamb's  rooms.  He  knew  that  not  many  minutes 
would  elapse  before  his  disaster  would  be  known  to 
every  man  in  college  ;  and  fearing  lest  Lamb,  con- 
jecturing the  cause,  should  immediately  set  out  in 
search  of  one  of  the  examiners,  and  explain  how  the 
matter  really  stood,  he  was  anxious  to  be  in  time  to 
deter  him.  He  found  "  the  oak  sported,"  and  wasjust 
meditating  in  what  places  he  would  be  most  likely  to 
meet  with  him,  when  he  heard  his  footsteps  on  the 
wide  old  oaken  stairs. 

"  A  first  of  course  ?  "  exclaimed  Lamb,  as  soon  as 
he  recognised  his  friend. 


"  No ;  you  know  I  did  not  expect  a  first.  But  do 
let  me  congratulate  you,  Arthur,  on  the  happy  end 
of  all  your  desperately  hard  work,"  said  Sumner, 
grasping  his  friend's  hand,  and  shaking  it  long  and 
heartily.  "Upon  my  honour  as  a  gentleman,  I 
would  rather  have  been  plucked  than  that  you 
should  have  missed  your  classs.  Have  you  written 
the  news  to  your  mother  and  sister?  " 

"  I  have  just  returned  from  putting  a  letter  to  that 
effect  into  the  post;  I  was  just  in  time,"  said  Lamb. 
"  So  you've  only  got  a  second !  I  begin  to  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  humbug  in  it  all.  Fancy — 
the  wise  world  will  think  Arthur  Lamb  a  cleverer 
fellow  than  Harry  Sumner  !  " 

By  this  time  the  door  had  been  unlocked,  and  the 
two  friends  were  in  Lamb's  rooms. 

"Now  sport  your  oak,  will  you?"  said  Sumner: 
"  I  wish  to  sa}'  a  word  or  two  to  you.    But  you  must 
give  me  your  solemn  promise  that,  without  my  per- 
mission, you  will  never  mention  the  subject  to  any 
human  being — man,  woman,  or  child." 
"  Very  well,"  Lamb  replied. 
"  You  promise  ?  " 
"I  do." 

"  On  your  honour  ?  " 
"  Honour  bright." 

"  Another  promise  I  mast  have,"  said  Sumner: 
"will  you  give  me  your  word  you  will  listen  to  all  I 
have  to  say  before  you  do  anything  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Give  me  your  word  that,  if  I  try  to  dissuade  you 
from  taking  certain  steps  you  may  feel  at  first 
inclined  to  take,  you  will  give  the  fullest  consideration 
to  every  argument  I  bring  forward  ?  " 

"You  have  it.  But  what  can  you  mean?  "  said 
Lamb,  regarding  his  friend  with  a  fixed,  and  rather  a 
dull  scrutinizing  gaze.  "  Sumner,"  he  proceeded, 
at  length,  "you  have  lost  your  first  through  my 
copying !  you  have  been  degraded  to  a  second  through 
me !    Now  tell  me,  is  not  that  the  fact?  " 

"  It  is  not,"  replied  Sumner ;  "  it's  worse  than 
that,  old  fellow.  Now,  no  nonsense;  mind,  you're 
under  a  solemn  promise  : — what  do  you  think  of  my 
being  plucked  ?  " 

"Ah!  what  do  I  think  of  that?"  ejaculated 
Lamb,  chuckling.    "  You  have  got  a  first  then  ? " 

"  No,  seriously,"  said  Sumner  to  his  rather  slow 
friend,  and   laughing  heartily  at  the  same  time  ; 
'  upon  my  word,  they  have  refused  me  my  testamur." 

"Plucked!  plucked!"  exclaimed  he;  "impos- 
sible— I  can't  believe  it !    For  copying  from  me  ?  " 

Well — eh?  not  exactly. — No!  "  replied  Sumner, 
hesitating,  for  he  was  slightly  thrown  off  his  guard  by 
the  question  put  to  him  :  but  recovering  himself,  he 
uttered  the  concluding  monosyllable  of  his  answer 
with  a  positiveness  and  decision  which  he  hoped 
would  have  made  up  for  his  previous  uncertainty  of 
manner. 

"Sumner,"  said  Lamb,  "you  are  not  being 
frank;  you  are  being  very  unlike  yourself.  If  you 
don't  choose  to  be  open  with  me,  I  shall  be  off  to  the 
examiners  themselves  at  once." 
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"  I  tell  you  what,  Arthur,  if  you  do  anything  of 
the  sort,  I  will  never  forgive  you." 

"I  should  never  forgive  myself  if  you're  plucked 
through  me.  I  declare  to  you  1  will  start  instantly 
if  you  do  not  tell  me  whether  or  not  what  I 
suspect  be  true.  Not  that  I  have  any  doubt  about 
it :  I  know  it  is  so.  Now  tell  me,  that's  a  good 
fellow,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Will  you  promise  not  to  say  a  word  to  them 
if  I  tell  you  ?  "  asked  Sumner. 

*'  No,  I  will  not,"  he  replied,  placing  his  cap  on 
his  head,  and  snatching  up  his  gown. 

"Arthur,"  said  Sumner,  gravely  advancing  to  his 
friend,  andplacing  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  "  you  gave 
me  your  word  of  honour  you  would  never  mention 
the  subject  to  any  one,  and  that  you  would  listen  to 
all  I  had  to  say,  and  weigh  it  well." 

"  Hang  my  word  of  honour  sky-high.  Fiat  jus- 
titia,  ruat  caelum  !  "  replied  Lamb,  angrily,  and  he 
made  a  movement  towards  the  door. 

"Well,  I  have  always  taken  you  for  a  man  of  your 
word  !"  said  Sumner. 

"  I  almost  wish  I  had  neither  a  word  nor  an 
honour,"  replied  Lamb,m  hastily,  and,  dashing  his 
gown  and  cap  upon  the  sofa,  he  flung  himself  back  in 
the  chair  in  which  he  had  read  himself  into  a  first 
class. 

"  But  you  have  got  both,  old  fellow,"  said  Sumner. 
"  And  now  just  listen  to  me.  What  does  it  matter  to 
me  my  not  getting  through  1  I  shall  not  have  to — " 

"  Matter  1 "  interrupted  Lamb,  "  as  much  as  it  does 
to  me!  It  shan't  be!  and  nothing  you  can  say  shall 
dissuade  me  from  that." 

"Now  let  us  have  a  little  manners.  Don't  interrupt 
me,"  replied  Sumner;  "you  really  are  the  very  most 
obstinate  fellow  of  my  acquaintance." 

"  So  I  may  be,  and  so  I  mean  to  be,  about  this,"  he 
replied. 

"  Will  you  promise  me — I  ask  you  as  a  favour, 
not  to  do  anything  about  it  before  the  morning?" 
asked  Sumner. 

"I  will  not." 

"My  dear  fellow,  just  think  how  pleased  the  old 
boy  will  be  !  " 

"  The  old  tyrant !  it  is  just  all  through  him  that 
this  has  happened!  What  do  I  want  with  a  first 
class  ?  "  And,  starting  from  his  chair,  he  paced  up  and 
down  the  room  in  a  very  ill  frame  of  mind  with  regard 
to  all  obligations  of  filial  dutifulness. 

"  I  shall  have  no  hopes  of  you  if  you  talk  in  that 
way,"  said  Sumner.  "  Just  imagine  what  exquisite 
pleasure  the  news  of  your  first  class  will  afford  that 
sweet  sister  of  yours,  and  the  dear  old  lady,  whom  I 
love  as  much  as  you  do, — a  great  deal  more,  I  shall 
begin  to  think,  if  you  go  on  in  this  way ;  I  can  just 
fancy  her  eyes  filling  with  tears  as  she  reads  your 
letter,  and  then  her  having  a  hearty  good  cry  for  joy." 

"  Oh,  the  letter  !  "  exclaimed  Lamb,  "  true,  I  had 
forgotten  that.  I  must  be  off  to  the  office,  and  see 
if  I  cannot  recover  it." 

"  That  is  impossible,"  replied  Sumner,  "  the  office 
has  been  shut  this  hour,  and,  if  it  were  not,  they 


would  not  return  it  to  you.  By  ten  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning  your  father,  and  mother,  and  sister,  will 
have  all  read  your  letter  ;  and  you  are  not  going  to 
be  so  wantonly  cruel  as  to  occasion  them  such  a  bitter 
disappointment  as  you  propose,  when  I  beseech  you 
and  entreat  you  as  a  friend,  as  the  greatest  favour 
you  can  render  me,  to  let  things  be  as  they  are.  I 
declare  to  you  I  feel  a  greater  happiness  at  being  in- 
strumental in  causing  so  much  joy  to  your  mother 
and  sister,  than  if  I  had  got  a  first  and  carried  off  the 
Newdigate,  and  all  the  prizes,  and  fellowships,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  the  whole  University  has  to  offer. 
Besides,  by-the-bye,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  am  to 
go  up  again  next  time,  and  shall,  perhaps,  get  a  first 
instead  of  a  second." 

"  You're  a  clever  fellow,  Sumner,"  said  his  friend. 
"It  all  sounds  very  true  and  pretty  what  you  say,  but 
it  does  not  convince  me.  And  you  are  to  have  the  bore 
of  staying  up  at  this  detestable  place  another  half 
year." 

"  Oh  !  as  to  that,"  replied  Sumner,  "  1  should 
rejoice  if  I  were  to  have  to  sojourn  in  this  glorious 
old  monkish-looking  city  all  my  life." 

"  Monkeyish,  you  mean,"  said  Lamb. 

"  Punning,  positively  !  well,  I  am  glad  to  observe 
you  are  getting  into  a  better  humour,"  remarked 
Sumner,  almost  hoping  that  his  friend  had  relented. 

"And  all  the  racking  anxiety  of  another  honour 
examination,"  exclaimed  Lamb,  from  the  midst  of  a 
brown  study  into  which  he  had  plunged,  "  I  won't 
hear  of  it !  It  shall  not  be !  " 

"  My  dear  fellow,  you  will  not  remember,"  pursued 
the  indefatigable  Sumner,  "  that  I  have  not  the  same 
cause  for  anxiety  about  it  as  you  have  had ;  and  as 
to  the  honour  and  glory  of  it,  I  don't  care  the  matter 
of  that  about  it,"  said  he,  filliping  his  fingers  in  the 
air ;  "  I  am  profoundly  indifferent  to  it." 

"  Not  you,"  answered  Lamb.  "However,  nothing 
you  can  say  shall  persuade  me  to  have  a  first  class  at 
the  expense  of  your  pluck,  and  so  now  here  goes :  " 
and  he  again  moved  towards  the  door,  having  assumed 
his  cap  and  gown  rather  more  quietly  this  time  than 
the  previous  one. 

"  Only  wait  till  the  morning,"  entreated  Sumner, 
detaining  him,  "I  ask  you  as  a  favour." 

At  this  moment  Lamb's  oak  was  threatened  with 
speedy  demolition  by  a  thundering  battery  outside. 

"  Who's  that  ?  "  exclaimed  Sumner,  opening  the 
door.  "  What  now,  Roakes  ?  Been  ill-treating  that 
poor  wretch  Moses  1  too  full  of  milk-punch  to  get 
home,  eh  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  here's  the  devil  to  pay  !  "  exclaimed  Lionel 
Roakes,  as  soon  as  the  oak  had  answered  his  uncere- 
monious salutations.  "  Here's  that  ugly  red-haired 
Teddy-Hall  man,  as  mad  as  a  Bedlamite.  He's  got 
into  my  rooms,  nobody  knows  how.  He  swears  they 
are  his,  and  that  he's  tutor  of  Baliol.  He's  savage,  and 
makes  such  hideous  noises,  and  looks  so  queer,  that 
I'm  afraid  to  touch  him.  Do  come  and  help  me  with 
him." 

Away  went  Sumner  and  Lamb  immediately  with 
Roakes  to  assist  him  in  disposing  of  his  unwelcome 
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visitant  On  entering  the  room,  sure  enough,  there 
was  the  red  -haired  man  crouched  up  in  a  coiner  of 
the  room.  The  light  of  two  large  naphtha  lamps  fell 
on  his  wild  eyes,  as  he  regarded  the  three  with  that 
peculiar  demoniac  stare,  that  look  of  cowardly 
ferocity,  which  is  the  almost  invariable  accompaniment 
of  a  deranged  intellect. 

"Gome,  old  carroty,  turn  out  of  that;  get  to  your 
own  quarters,  or  I  shall  have  to  make  you !  "  was 
Roakes's  agreeable  salutation,  who  himself  exhibited 
symptoms  of  a  tolerably  regular  nightly  weakness, 
which  rendered  his  voice  a  trifle  thick,  and  his  gait 
a  trifle  unsteady. 

"  Don't  speak  to  the  poor  fellow  in  that  coarse 
way,  Roakes,"  whispered  Sumner,  "or  you  may 
manage  him  by  yourself.  What  can  be  the  use  of 
irritating  him  ?" 

During  the  few  moments  occupied  by  Sumner  in 
whispering  these  words  to  Roakes,  the  poor  maniac 
was  wildly  eyeing  each  of  the  three  in  turn.  "U-z-z-z," 
he  howled  through  his  clenched  teeth.  "  What  are 
you  going  to  move  me  for  ?  First  class,  Rudolph, 
St.  Edmund  Hall.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Tutor  of  Baliol ! 
Go  from  my  rooms,  gentlemen." 

"  Now,  my  poor  fellow,  what  do  you  want  ?  you 
are  unwell,"  said  Lamb,  walking  towards  him.  "Will 
you  take  my  arm  and  allow  me  to  show  you  home?  " 

The  madman,  as  Lamb  approached  him,  slowly 
reared  himself  up  in  his  corner,  trembling  violently; 
his  arms  and  hands  remained  hanging  down,  rigidly 
fixed  against  his  sides,  as  they  had  done  in  the  quad- 
rangle whilst  he  was  awaiting  the  reading  of  the  list, 
but  with  the  rest  of  his  short  thick  frame  trem- 
bling and  shuddering,  while  his  hair  stood  out  on 
end.    His  bloodshot  eyes  glared  so  fearfully  upon 
Lamb,  who,  not  very  wisely,  had  now  approached 
close  to  him,  that  the  poor  fellow's  heart  failed  him 
just  as  he  was  about  to  extend  his  arm,   and  he 
be<ran    to   make   a    movement    backward.  The 
wretched  being  perceiving  this,  uttered  a  hideous 
howl,  and  snatching  a  sharp,  pointed  knife  from  his 
pocket,  struck  upwards,  and  plunged  it  into  Arthur 
Lamb's  side  to  the  very  hilt.    He  made  a  spring  into 
the  air,  and  fell  down  upon  the  floor  of  Roakes's 
rooms  a  corpse.    The  maniac,  wildly  yelling,  rushed 
into  the  college  quadrangle,  where,  in  the  course  of 
an  hour,  he  was  with  considerable  difficulty  secured. 
Poor  Sumner  remained  for  some  minutes  fixed  to  the 
spot,  perfectly  motionless.    The  blow  which  had 
killed  his  friend  had  stunned  himself.    He  could  not 
remove  his  eyes  from  the  fearful  corpse  at  his  feet ; 
and  had  not  life  enough  within  him  to  render  the 
slightest  assistance.    And  none  he  could  have  ren- 
dered, Jiad  he  been  able,  would  have  been  of  any 
service  to  his  friend  lying  dead  at  his  feet.    He  even 
saw  not  the  bustling,  officious,  and  coarse  proceedings 
of  Lionel  Roakes.    At  length,  bursting  into  tears  of 
the  bitterest  agony,  he  fell  prostrate  on  the  corpse, 
and,  laying  upon  the  face  of  his  friend,  now  no  more, 
his  own  pale  cheek,  sobbed  like  a  child. 
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Chapter  IV. 

"  Yet  again,  methinks, 
Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb, 
Is  coining  toward  me  ;  and  my  inward  soul 
With  something  trembles,  yet  at  nothing  grieves." 

Richard  II.  Act  ii.  sc.  5. 
"  You  are  yoked  with  a  lamb 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire  : 
Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark, 
And  straight  is  cold  again." 

Julius  Casar,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Mrs.  Sumner,  at  her  daughter's  earnest  entreaties, 
prolonged  her  stay  in  Hyde  Park  Gardens  consider- 
ably beyond  the  time  she  had  originally  proposed. 
Tenderly  had  Mrs.  Perigord  ever  loved  her  mother  ; 
and  if  she  were  conscious  of  a  sensation  of  dread  at 
the  prospect  of  her  departure,  little  recked  she  of 
any  other  cause  for  its  existence.  She  loved  her 
husband,  it  is  true, — loved  him  passionately  ;  and  yet 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  that  passion  should 
render  her  insensible  to  the  separation  from  her 
mother,  she  was  now  for  the  first  time  about  to  expe- 
rience. A  new  fireside,  a  new  home,  a  new  object 
of  daily  veneration  and  love,  a  new  converse,  a 
new  locality,  new  friends  and  scenes.  Oh !  how 
vividly  each  familiar  object  of  her  early  years  rose 
before  her  mind  now!  The  dear  old  cottage  at 
Bribeworth ;  the  bed-room  which  overlooked  the 
still,  broad  river;  and  into  the  windows  of  which 
the  roses  peeped  in  spring  and  summer ;  the  dining- 
room,  from  underneath  whose  windows  a  myrtle 
hedge  breathed  its  fragrance  into  the  apartments,  and 
in  front  of  which  a  small  copse  of  beeches,  aspens, 
firs,  and  elms,  concealed  the  lower  part  of  a  hill 
which  sloped  upwards  to  a  great  height  behind  them  ; 
the  drawing-room  opening  on  the  well-kept  lawn, 
studded  with  evergreen  and  other  shrubs,  standard 
rose-trees,  and  fantastic  flower  receptacles  of  every 
size  and  description,  and  jewelled  on  summer  nights 
with  the  "glowworm's  ineffectual  fire,"  the  stock  of 
which  it  had  been  for  years  her  constant  pleasure  and 
amusement  to  keep  replenished  from  the  green  lanes 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Every  flower  almost  in  the 
garden,  its  exact  position,  and  its  very  history,  the 
rose-trees  she  herself  had  budded,  the  laurustinus 
hedge,  in  which  the  thrushes  and  blackbirds  built,  and, 
more  precious  than  all,  the  dear  bright  face  and  active 
figure  of  her  mother,  which  were  associated  with  these 
things  ;  now  superintendingthe  domestic  arrangements 
in  the  drawing  or  dining-room,  now  talking  with  her 
by  'the  hour  together  in  her  bed-room,  at  one  time 
briskly  gathering  nosegays  wherewith  to  bedeck  and 
scent  the  rooms,  at  another  watering  the  flowers, 
raking  and  hoeing  at  times,  or  sitting  under  the 
trees  hard  at  work  for  some  poor  neighbour, — all 
came  vividly  up  before  her  mind,  as  though  she  were 
amongst  them  still.  She  could  feel  almost  as  though 
she  were,  so  long  as  that  tenderly  beloved  parent 
remained  who  caused  them  to  be  so  dear  to  her. 
But  as  the  time  for  her  departure  drew  on,  she  began 
to  experience  that  sinking  sensation  which  the  words 
"  good  bye"  can  scarcely  ever  be  uttered  without 
producing.  How  much  more  under  such  circum- 
stances as  the  present ! 
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Thus  at  all  events  did  Lucy  Perigord  account  for 
that  excessive  depression, — a  sensation  amounting  to 
dread, — which  almost  overpowered  her,  as  the  unwel- 
come day  of  separation  drew  near ;  and  lent  an 
eloquence  altogether  irresistible  to  her  appeals  to  her 
mother  in  behalf  of  a  much  longer  visit.  Whether 
what  she  supposed  did  fully  account  for  it,  or  some 
other  unperceived  cause  contributed;  certain  it  is  that 
the  feeling,  instead  of  diminishing,  gained  strength 
from  day  to  day. 

About  a  week  has  now  elapsed  since  the  last  of 
those  days  on  which  she  received  her  friends  as  the 
bride  of  George  Jones  Thompson  Perigord,  Esq. 
Mrs.  Sumner  is  to  leave  the  following  day.  It  is 
nine  o'clock  a.m.  Breakfast  is  in  readiness  in  the 
apartment  appropriated  to  that  meal.  A  bust  of  Pitt, 
finely  executed  by  Gibson,  on  the  nose  of  which  a 
bluebottle  is  busily  washing  its  wings  and  face,  stares 
with  lack-lustre  eyes  from  the  top  of  an  alabaster 
pedestal  at  Mr.  Perigord,  who  is  at  present  the  only 
occupant  of  the  room.  He  is  reposing  in  an  exten- 
sive attitude  in  an  easy  chair.  A  well-bred  spaniel 
of  the  King  Charles  breed  is  lying  near  him  at  full 
length  upon  the  velvet  pile  carpet,  against  which  it 
incessantly  strikes  its  tail,  which  is  wagging  with 
delight  at  its  master's  unwonted  condescension.  For 
Mr.  Perigord  has  indeed  vouchsafed  to  place  his  foot 
against  its  side,  and  is  abstractedly  rubbing  it  with 
his  polished  leather  slipper ;  whilst  "  Harry,"  with  one 
paw  on  his  master's  shining  foot,  is  licking  off  the 
polish  in  a  determined  and  luxurious  manner. 

And  what  are  the  subjects  that  so  engross  Mr. 
Perigord's  thoughts  as  to  render  him  insensible  to  the 
polish  of  his  slippers?  Is  he  lost  in  admiration  of  the 
deep  experimental  wisdom  of  Aristotle's  ethical  sys- 
tem ?  Or  deciding  whether  he  held  the  immortaliity 
of  the  soul?  Or  is  it  his  philosophy  of  rhetoric  that 
thus  engrosses  him?  Is  he  wrapt  in  the  mazy  but 
profound  speculations  of  Plato,  and  allowing  himself 
to  be  delivered  of  his  ignorance  in  true  Socratic 
style  ?  Or  is  he  engaged  in  a  critical  comparison  of 
Aristophanes,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Boileau,  Pope,  Byron, 
and  Cervantes,  as  satirists?  The  Straussian  philosophy 
— the  new  generation — railroads — are  these,  or  topics 
like  them,  the  subjects  of  his  thoughts?  Or  is  he 
thinking  of  the  beauty  and  goodness  of  his  young 
bride,  and  of  his  bright  prospects  of  domestic  bliss  ? 
Of  none  of  these  things  is  Mr.  Perigord  thinking. 
He  is  musing  on  his  re-election  for  Oxford;  on  his 
speeches  in  Parliament,  so  argumentative,  so  business- 
like, and  practical;  on  his  gift  of  memory,  which  has 
made  him  master  of  Hansard,  and  enables  him  at 
any  time  to  confute  any  opponent  out  of  his  own 
mouth ;  on  the  prospects  of  his  party ;  on  his  recent 
advancement  to  office.  He  remembers  that  Mr. 
Perigord  was  a  first-class  man  at  Oxford;  why  should 
he  despair,  he  asks  himself,  of  attaining  to  the  first 
place  in  the  ministry?  Why  should  not  Mr.  Perigord 
be  one  day  sent  for  by  her  Majesty  to  form  a  Cabinet? 
And  more  and  more  vivid,  and  apparently  within  reach, 
became  these  dissolving  views  of  his  own  promotion. 
,   So  deeply  was  he  immersed  in  them,  that  he  heard 


j  not  the  gay  footsteps  of  his  wife  when  she  entered 
the  apartment. 

Lightly  Mrs.  Perigord  tripped  up  to  her  husband's 
chair,  and  stood  for  a  few  seconds  at  his  back  waiting 
for  a  lucid  interval.  Then,  by  a  sudden  impulse  of 
playfulness,  she  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  im- 
printed a  kiss  upon  his  forehead,  and  offered  him  the 
largess  of  a  penny  for  his  thoughts. 

Had  she  a  distant  hope  that  she  herself  might  have 
a  place  in  those  profound  musings?  He  was  playing 
with  her  favourite  dog,  her  brother's  namesake, — 
why  not? 

The  suddenness  of  his  wife's  salutation  deprived 
Mr.  Perigord  for  a  few  moments  of  his  usual  self- 
possession.  He  had  just  been  made  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  he  was  instantaneously  displaced. 
Starting  from  his  chair  with  undiplomatic  rapidity, 
the  bluebottle  flew  buzzing  off  from  Pitt's  nose  in  a 
fright,  while  an  alabaster  Italian  boy  all  but  left  off 
picking  the  thorn  from  his  foot;  (an  occupation  he 
had  been  assiduously  engaged  in  ever  since  he  had 
first  received  the  honour  of  a  place  in  Mr.  Perigord's 
breakfasting  apartment) — down  went  a  cut-glass 
sugar  vase,  set  in  a  richly  chased  silver  frame  of 
slender  proportions,  and  powdered  the  velvet-pile 
carpet  with  its  contents;  and  poor  Harry,  receiving 
a  great  part  of  the  weight  of  Mr.  Perigord's  body  on 
his  ribs,  set  up  a  piteous  howling,  rushed  away  a  few 
paces  to  get  clear  of  the  mischief,  and  then  came 
cringing  back,  bending  and  trailing  along  its  body, 
turning  up  its  head,  and  wagging  its  tail,  as  though  1 
it  would  ask  pardon  for  not  having  been  quite 
abolished,  or  for  not  having  borne  its  agony  more 
quietly.  Whether  George  Jones  Thompson  Perigord, 
Esq.  was  irated  at  being  so  unceremoniously  trans- 
lated from  the  Cabinet  Council  to  his  own  breakfasting 
room,  or  at  the  rapidity  of  movement  into  which  he 
had  been  betrayed,  and  which  had  resulted  in  so 
much  awkwardness,  or  by  a  slight  pain  he  was  suf- 
fering from  having  struck  his  knee  against  the  arm 
of  the  chair  in  withdrawing  his  foot  too  rapidly  from 
the  yelping  spaniel,  or  by  all  combined, — into  a  con- 
siderable state  of  excitement  that  gentleman  un- 
doubtedly broke.  Poor  supplicating  Harry  was 
received  with  a  kick  that  sent  him  limping  and 
yelping  in  piteous  fashion  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room  ,  pursued  by  the  following  imprecatory  address  : 
"  Take  that,  you  ungainly,  noisy,  little  mischievous 
br — ho — cur."  And  then,  recovering  himself  some- 
what— "  Lucy,"  he  continued,  calmly,  "  I  have  a 
great  aversion  to  such  a  childish  flow  of  animal 
spirits.  I  think  them  very  much  in  the  way.  I 
should  recommend  your  giving  them  more  unre- 
stricted play  at  Pendlebury,  if  you  cannot  restrain 
them  here." 

Mrs.  Perigord,  the  moment  the  blow  had  been 
struck,  had  hastened  to  her  little  favourite,  and 
snatching  it  up  in  her  arms, 

"  O  George,  dear!"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  gently 
deprecatory  tone  of  voice,  "how  could  you  do  so?  " 

The  poor  unoffending  little  brute  turned  its  grate- 
ful face  up  towards  its  mistress's,  subdued  its  cries  of 
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pain  to  a  gentle  whine  of  satisfaction,  wagged  its 
tail,  and  licked  with  its  tongue ;  as  though  it  would 
communicate  some  of  the  hlack  polish  of  the  slippers 
to  the  exquisite  white  and  pink  of  its  mistress's 
complexion,  as  she  stroked  its  glossy  black  and  tan 
coat,  and  its  long  silken  ears,  and  fondled  it  in  her 
bosom,  soothing  it,  as  it  were,  with  such  expressions  of 
sympathy  as  the  following,  "  O  my  poor,  poor  little 
pet !  My  darling  Harry  !  never  mind,  Harry,  my 
treasure  !  " 

Her  husband's  words  fell  upon  her  ear  just  as  she 
was  endeavouring  to  repress  the  tears  which  came 
into  her  eyes  at  the  sight  of  poor  Harry's  sufferings 
and  gratitude.  Both  were  too  much  for  her.  Her 
bosom  heaved  and  swelled  with  emotion;  and  the 
tears  she  could  no  longer  restrain  fell  in  torrents 
from  her  eyes. 

"  My  dear,  you  are  ever  in  extremes,"  said  her 
husband,  with  his  hand  on  the  bell-handle;  "  you 
oscillate  between  fits  of  tears  and  practical  jokes.  I 
scarcely  know  which  pleases  me  least.  I  do  not  like 
a  romp." 

At  this  inauspicious  moment,  Mrs.  Sumner,  who 
was  just  descending  the  staircase  when  the  various 
noises  of  which  her  daughter  had  been  the  inad- 
vertent cause  ascended  from  the  breakfast-room, 
entered  the  apartment.  As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  a 
more  mal-a-propos  observation  could  not  have  been 
devised,  considering  her  son-in-law's  peculiar  tem- 
perament, than  that  with  which  she  greeted  him. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Perigord !  What  a  noisy 
couple  you  are !  "  Then  passing  to  her  daughter, 
and  giving  her  the  usual  maternal  salutation,  always 
so  affectionately  returned,  "  Why,  my  dear,  you  are 
in  tears !  "  she  said,  "  what  is  the  matter?  " 

A  whole  tide  of  bitter  emotions  had  to  be  turned 
back  in  Mrs.  Perigord's  breast  before  she  could  regain 
her  usual  gaiety.  It  cost  her  one  irrepressible  con- 
vulsive sob;  and  then  regarding  her  mother  with  one 
of  the  brightest  of  her  most  bright  smiles, 

"  My  poor  little  pet  has  been  hurt  all  through  me, 
mamma,"  she  said,  "it  is  all  over  now,  is  it  not, 
Harry?  Pretty  fellow!"  And  stooping  down  she 
smoothed  his  glossy  coat  with  her  white  fingers. 

"  What  was  it  ?  How  did  you  manage  it?  How 
did  you  hurt  him,  my  dear?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Sumner. 

"  I  found  dear  George  deep  in  thought,  when  I 
came  into  the  room ;  and  like  a  foolish,  mad,  school 
girl  that  I  am,  I  came  softly  behind  him,  and  startled 
him  so  suddenly,  that,  in  rising  from  his  chair,  he 
accidentally  trod  upon  my  poor  little  pet." 

"  Lucy  has  a  trifle  too  much  of  the  nursery  about 
her,  Mrs.  Sumner.  Her  spirits  are  exuberant  to  a 
fault,"  observed  Mr.  Perigord. 

"  Indeed!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Sumner,  whose  noble 
disposition  was.perhaps  at  times  a  trifle  too  tropical. 

Tis  astonishing  how  soon  after  marriage  men  begin 
to  find  out  faults.  I  think  it  was  a  capital  joke.  I 
should  have  done  just  the  same." 

"  I  can  readily  believe  it,"  said  Mr.  Perigord, 
cynically. 


"  O  dear  mamma !  no,"  exclaimed  Lucy,  "  I  am 
sure  it  was  very  stupid  and  childish  of  me.  I  cannot 
think  how  I  could  have  been  so  silly.  It  would  have 
served  me  right  if  George  had  been  very  angry  with 
me."  And  betaking  herself  to  an  ivory  tea-chest 
inlaid  with  silver  and  tortoise-shell,  she  said  to  her 
husband  in  passing,  in  a  low  suppressed  whisper,  "  I 
beg  your  pardon,  George  dear,  do  forgive  me." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  double  knock  at  the 
door,  and  Miss  Fonderson  made  her  appearance, — an 
addition  to  the  breakfast  party,  which  was  not  long 
after  followed  by  that  of  Mr.  Banbury. 

Nothing  could  have  surpassed  the  benevolent  ex- 
pression of  Miss  Fonderson's  very  plain  countenance, 
as  she  sat  lazily  discussing  some  of  the  many  viands 
beneath  which  Mr.  Perigord's  table  groaned.  The 
occupation,  however,  in  which  her  attention  was 
engaged,  was  that  of  watching  first  her  niece,  and 
then  her  niece's  husband,  and  revolving  in  her  good- 
natured  mind  the  peculiarly  fortunate  nature  of  that 
man's  destiny  who  possessed  such  a  wife. 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  I  do  think  myself  so  fortunate  in 
having  such  a  niece  as  you  have — what  d'ye  call  it? 
— you  know — haven't  you,  Mr.  Perigord  ?  "  she  said, 
addressing  that  gentleman,  who  regarded  her  in 
return  with  an  incredulous  sort  of  scrutinizing  gaze, 
as  though  he  would  ascertain  whether  his  wife's 
venerable  spinster  relative  had  quite  reached  her 
second  childhood.  "  When  is  my  nephew  expected,' 
Fanny?''  she  continued,  turning  herself  towards  her 
sister,  and  in  so  doing  inflicting  some  further  damage 
upon  the  ill-starred  "  King  Charles  :"  who,  with  a 
discernment  of  character  that  would  have  done  honour 
to  Shakspere  himself,  had  stationed  himself  on  his 
hind  legs,  with  his  front  paws  on  the  edge  of  her 
chair,  and  for  the  last  five  minutes  had  been  indulging 
at  intervals  in  sundry  intonations,  with  the  view  of 
intimating  to  a  lady,  of  whose  benefactions  he  had  so 
often  been  the  recipient,  that  such  a  being  as  "  Harry" 
the  spaniel  was  at  her  side,  and  expecting  a  morsel  of 
tongue,  or  whatever  else  she  could  conveniently  spare. 
His  benefactress,  however,  had  grown  deafer  and 
deafer  of  late;  so  that,  all  insensible  to  his  inti- 
mations, instead  of  attending  to  his  wishes,  in  turning 
round  to  address  her  sister,  she  contrived  to  pinch 
his  front  legs,  and,  with  a  substantially-soled  prunella 
shoe,  kicked  his  hinder  ones.  What  poor  Harry's 
way  of  accounting  for  these  unnecessary  kicks  and 
pinches  may  have  been,  it  is  not  permitted  us  to  know  ; 
only  he  had  excellent  lungs,  and  this  fresh  assault 
upon  his  rather  fragile  anatomy  provoked  another 
howl,  so  startling,  that  some  coffee,  which  was  just  at 
the  moment  trying  to  find  its  way  down  Mr.  Perigord's 
throat,  took  a  wrong  turning,  and,  to  Miss  Fonderson's 
unspeakable  amusement,  sent  him  off  into  a  series  of 
half-choking  coughs,  very  disturbing  to  his  phlegmatic 
frame,  and  injurious  to  the  dignity  of  his  demeanour. 

As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  sufficient  composure, 
he  rose  from  his  chair,  rung  the  bell,  and  desired  a 
footman  who  answered  it,  to  remove  "  that  dog!" 

"  I  do  not  know  when  Harry  is  coming,"  said  Mrs. 
Sumner,  in  reply  to  her  sister,  "  I  have  been  expecting 
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to  hear  from  him  every  day  for  the  last  week.  I 
thought  he  would  have  been  here  himself  before  this. 
I  begin  to  be  quite  anxious  about  him.  What  can  be 
the  reason  he  has  not  written  ?  That  spiteful  woman 
has  frightened  me." 

"What!  Mrs.  Roakes,  Fanny?"  inquired  Miss 
Fonderson,  indignantly.  "  Something  about  a  rowing 
set — let  me  see — wasn't  it? — pooh — pooh  ! — Wicked 
woman  ! — What !  Harry,  my  nephew,  wasn't  it  she 
said  ? — Nonsense,  Fanny!" 

"  But  I  can't  help  being  anxious  about  him,  my 
dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Sumner.  ''They  are  dangerous 
places,  those  colleges,  for  young  men.  He  was  so 
religious  as  a  boy ;  lie  has  certainly  been  much  less 
so  of  late  years.  And  if  he  should  have  been  led 
astray  by  a  parcel  of  loose,  dissipated  young  men ! 
He  is  too  good-natured  !  " 

"  Pooh,  pooh !  all  a  pack  o'  nonsense,  Fanny ! — 
Young  men,  you  know — He  is  as  good  as  a  clergy- 
man now." 

"  But  his  examinations  must  be  over;  are  they  not, 
Mr.  Banbury  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Sumner. 

"Quite  so,"  replied  that  gentleman.  "'Em! — 
and,  you  see  " 

"  And  I  have  not  received  even  a  line  from  him  !" 
she  continued. 

Mr.  Perigord  attempted  to  appease  his  mother-in- 
law's  timid  anxiety,  by  informing  her,  that  mothers 
must  not  expect  their  sons  at  the  University  to  be 
very  regular  correspondents. 

"  But  he  might  have  written  just  to  tell  me  what 
class  they  had  given  him,  Mr.  Perigord, — might  he 
not?"  she  replied. 

"  I  received  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  from  Mr. 
Conway,  the  tutor  of  Baliol;"  replied  that  gentleman, 
"  in  which  he  informed  me  that  he  had  seen  Harry's 

papers,  and  that  they  would  insure  him  a  first.  By- 

the-bye,  my  dear,"  he  continued,  addressing  his  wife, 
"  I  must  request  you  to  drop  Mrs.  Roakes's  acquaint- 
ance after  returning  her  visit.  I  cannot  support  her 
vulgarity." 

"  But  her  daughter,"  timidly  suggested  his  wife. 
"  Poor  Laura  Roakes!  I  pity  her  so.  She  is  so  good, 
so  different  from  her  mother.  May  I  not  show  her 
some  little  attention?    Do  let  me." 

"  You  cannot  cut  the  mother  and  notice  the 
daughter,  my  dear.  She  must  take  the  consequences 
of  having  such  a  mother.  No ;  I  request  that  your 
return  call  may  be  your  last  upon  that  family,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Perigord. 

"  Very  well,  if  you  wish  it,  George  dear;  but  I 
am  very  sorry,  for  poor  Laura's  sake." 

Rap — tap  at  this  moment  sounded  upon  the  great 
doors  of  Mr.  Perigord's  mansion,  and  went  thundering 
down  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  to  the  very  last  house  in 
the  row. 

"  The  postman  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Sumner. 

"  Oh,  here's  the  post!"  exclaimed  Miss  Fonderson, 
chuckling  with  delight.  "  Now  for  a  letter  from  the 
Parliament  man  !" 

"  I  do  hope  there  is  a  letter  from  Ha"rry,"  said 
Mrs.  Perigord. 


"  I  suppose  he  is  sure  to  join  our  party,"  said  Mr. 
Perigord,  half  musingly. 

"  Oh,  he's  a  thorough  Tory,"  replied  Miss  Fon- 
derson ;  "  none  of  your — what  d'ye  call  'ems? — revo- 
lution people — Whigs,  is  it  not? — Lord  John  Russell, 
you  know,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel, — don't  you  know  ? 
Don't  they  say  so  ?" 

Mr.  Perigord  smiled  contempt  at  his  wife's  aunt, 
who,  however  clear  may  have  been  her  ideas,  had 
not,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  clearest  method  of  ex- 
pressing them,  and  received  a  considerable  budget  of 
letters  from  the  golden  salver  on  which  they  were 
handed  to  him  by  his  man  in  waiting. 

"  There  is  a  letter  from  Harry!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Perigord,  whose  keen  sight  detected  his  handwriting 
amidst  the  whole  packet  of  letters.  "  I  know  his 
hand ! " 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  be  so  excitable,"  said  Mr. 
Perigord,  as  he  sorted  the  letters  with  provoking 
slowness.    "  One  for  Mrs.  Sumner;  three  for  Lucy." 

"  Now,  do  make  haste,  Mr.  Perigord  !"  said  Mrs. 
Sumner,  in  a  half-supplicating,  half-impatient  tone. 
"  Don't  be  so  slow.  What  a  provoking  man  you  are  !" 

"  Hand  this  to  Mrs.  Sumner,  Sykes,"  said  that 
gentleman  to  his  domestic,  not  noticing  his  mother- 
in-law's  impatience,  "  these  to  Mrs.  Perigord,  and 
take  these  to  ray  library." 

"Then  Harry's  is  to  me,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Perigord. 
"  I  dare  say,  mamma,  he  does  not  know  whether  you 
are  still  here  or  at  Bribeworth." 

"  What  does  he  say  ?  when  is  he  coming?"  inquired 
Miss  Fonderson,  as  her  niece  opened  the  letter  from 
Oxford,  with  hands  trembling  with  emotion. 

"  A  first  class,  I  suppose  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Perigord. 

Mrs.  Perigord's  snow-white  forehead  flushed,  and 
the  colour  went  and  came  on  her  cheeks  as  she 
perused  her  brother's  letter.  Her  lips  became  ashy 
pale,  and  trembled  violently.  The  quick  eye  of  the 
anxious  mother  instantly  detected  the  sort  of  emotions 
her  son's  letter  was  exciting  in  his  sister's  bosom. 

"  Oh,  my  child!"  she  exclaimed,  "  has  anything 
happened  to  him?  Lucy,  Lucy,  what  is  the  matter? 
Something  has  happened  to  him! — Tell  me,  Lucy!" 

"  Not  the  worst!  "  replied  her  daughter,  who  was 
moved  to  her  heart  of  hearts  with  conflicting  emo- 
tions, and  yet  instantly  reflected  that  it  would  be  the 
best  kindness  to  allow  her  mother  to  fear  the  worst 
kind  of  intelligence  for  a  second  or  two. 

"  O  Lucy,  don't  distract  me,  what  is  it?  He's  not 
expected  to  recover — I  know  it  is,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Sumner,  regarding  her  daughter  with  a  look  of  agony. 

"  No,  dear  mamma,  not  so  bad  as  that !  " ,  she 
replied. 

"  Lucy,  I  can  bear  it  no  longer.  I  shall  itart  for 
Oxford  instantly." 

"  You  could  do  no  good,  mamma.  The  fact  is,  he 
has  been  unsuccessful  at  his  examination." 

"  Is  that  all?"  inquired  Mrs.  Sumner;  "God  be 
praised  !  How  cruel  of  you,  Lucy,  to  keep  me  in  such 
terrible  suspense!"  And  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh  of 
relief,  as  though  a  whole  mountain  of  woes  had  at  that 
moment  fallen  from  off  her. 
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Miss  Fondevson  was  all  agape;  Mr.  Banbury  was 
regarding  the  lovely  reader  with  a  look  of  mingled 
astonishment  and  inquiry.  Even  Mr.  Perigord  con- 
descended to  be  interested  about  the  particulars ;  and 
requested  his  wife  to  read  aloud  that  partof  her  brother's 
letter  which  referred  to  his  Oxford  proceedings.  She 
instantly  proceeded  to  comply  with  his  request,  and 
read  as  follows : — 

"  My  Dearest  Sister, — I  have  a  most  doleful 
letter  to  write  to  you.  I  am  not  in  spirits  to  make  it 
a  long  one,  and  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  I  cannot. 
As  it  is,  it  must  be  strangely  dissonant  with  those 
happy  circumstances  which  at  present  surround 
you—" 

Mrs.  Perigord  could  read'no  farther  ;  at  this  point 
she  entirely  lost  the  control  which,  up  to  this  mo- 
ment, she  had  exercised  over  her  feelings;  her  voice 
faltered,  sobs  choked  her  utterance,  and  in  a  paroxysm 
of  tears'the  more  violent,  because  it  had  been  so  long 
repressed,  she  besought  her  mother  to  pass  the  letter 
to  her  husband. 

"  George  will  read  it,"  she  said.  "  I  cannot,  it  is 
so  horrible." 

"  Lucy,"  said  Mrs.  Sumner,  receiving  the  letter 
from  her  daughter,  "  it  is  worse  than  you  have  told 
me  ;  I  am  certain  it  is ;  something  has  happened  to 
Harry!  Mr.  Perigord,  excuse  a.  mother's  anxiety  ; " 
and  instead  of  passing  on  the  letter,  she  proceeded  to 
read  it  aloud  herself : — 

"  Happy  circumstances,  which  at  present  sur- 
round you.  I  have  been  as  unsuccessful  in  the 
schools  as  I  well  could  ;  the  fact  is,  I  have  not  got 
through  at  all.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  reason;  and  you 
must  never  ask  me.  But  I  am  going  up  again  in 
October,  and  the  examiners  give  me  hope — I  might 
almost  say  certainty,  of  a  first.  The  worst  news 
remains.  Poor  Lamb  is  no  more.  He  lost  his  life 
suddenly  in  a  most  fearful  manner,  after  having 
obtained  a  class  higher  than  his  father  required.  But 
for  this,  I  should  have  been  with  you  several  days 
ago,  to  wish  you  a  long  career  of  domestic  happiness. 
The  day  before  yesterday  I  saw  the  earth  close  over 
all  that  was  mortal  of  my  poor  friend.  Five  days 
ago,  in  health  and  youth,  a  first-class  man  ;  now  in 
the  world  of  spirits  !  what  is  his  class  now  to  him  ! 
I  am  no  divine,  but  I  trust  there  is  no  harm  in  pray- 
ing that  God  may  give  rest  to  his  soul ;  I  can  write 
no  more.  Love — most  affectionate  love,  to  my  dear- 
est mother."  ("  Dear  boy! "  broke  in  Miss  Fonderson. 
Mrs.  Sumner  whimpered.)  "  Is  she  with  you,  or  at 
Bribeworth  ?  "  ("  Ah !  I  thought  that  was  the  reason 
you  had  not  heard  from  him  before  ! "  again  inter- 
rupted the  spinster  aunt)  "  I  have  been  so  dreadfully 
shocked  and  depressed,  that  I  could  not  write  before. 
You  may,  however,  expect  me  to-morrow  by  an  early 
train.  Remember  me  warmly  to  your  husband.  Ever 
my  dearest  Lucy, 

"  Your  affectionate  brother, 

"  Harry  Sumner." 

"  And  no  message  to  me  !  "  exclaimed  Miss  Fon- 
derson, when  the  reading  of  the  letter  was  concluded. 


"  Oh,  but  to  be  sure,  he  doesn't  know,  no — of  course, 
Well,  dear  fellow,  but  I  am  so  distressed — Those  hor- 
rid examiners!  I'm  sure  it's  their  faults." 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Perigord,  by  a  dignified  extension 
of  his  left  brachial  development,  and  expansion  of 
his  very  white  but  rather  large  manual  ditto,  had 
given  Mrs.  Sumner  to  understand,  that,  now  a 
mother's  anxiety  was  adequately  relieved,  it  would 
be  grateful  to  him  if  she  were  to  pass  on  the  epistle 
to  its  original  destination.  By  mutual  tacit  consent, 
conversation  stopped  ;  and  every  one  was  occupied  in 
silence,  Avith  his  or  her  own  shoughts.  Meanwhile 
Mr.  Perigord  read  and  re-read  Harry  Sumner's 
letter.  Then  crumpling  it  up  in  his  clenched  hand, 
he  mused  awhile;  and  rising  from  his  chair,  walked 
up  and  down  the  room,  in  a  manner  unusually  exci- 
ted for  him,  exclaiming  with  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds 
between  each  word, 

"  Plucked  !— plucked  !— plucked  !  " 

Then  dashing  the  hand  which  held  the  letter  on 
the  table  with  great  violence, 

"  By  heaven  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  'tis  too  disgraceful. 
Could  I  but  have  known  this  was  to  come  to  pass  a 
few  months  ago  !  I  am  ashamed  of  my  connexion  !  " 

This  was  too  much  for  Mrs.  Sumner  to  bear  with 
equanimity;  she  moved  slightly  upon  her  chair,  the 
blood  mounted  into  her  face  and  forehead  ;  her  eyes, 
whose  brilliancy  time  even  had  not  dimmed,  flashed 
with  indignation;  her  lips,  trembling  with  energy, 
were  just  about  to  open  for  the  utterance  of  something 
which  would  not  have  helped  to  pacify  her  enraged 
son-in-law  ;  when  Lucy,  who  had  never  before  seen 
her  husband  in  a  rage,  and  was  really  terrified, 
touched  her  mother's  arm,  and  with  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  beseeching  as  eloquently  as  her  voice,  implored 
her,  in  a  low  whisper,  "  As  you  love  me,  dearest 
mamma,  do  not,  oh  do  not  say  a  word.  Remember 
your  daughter's  happiness  !  " 

"  Hoity  toity !  "exclaimed  Miss  Fonderson,  "what's 
the  matter  now,  Mr.  Perigord  ?  Bless  me,  how  the 
kettle  boils!  the — what  d'ye  call  it — don't  you  know? 
the  steam's  up.  There's  a — wanting,  what  is  it? 
steam-engines  have — ez — ez — ez — safety-valve,  isn't 
it?" 

"Matter!  what  is  the  matter?"  ejaculated  Mr. 
Perigord,  bitterly  imitating  the  buzzing  sort  of 
chuckle  with  which  the  fond  old  lady  usually  inter- 
larded her^  fragmentary  sentences.  "Your  precious 
nephew  has  made  a  fool  of  me,  ma'am.  Who  could 
possibly  have  imagined  that  he  was  going  to  be 
plucked,  I  should  wish  to  know?" 

"Eh,  what  is  that?  what  did  you  say?  Hem!" 
interrupted  Mr.  Banbury,  looking  about  from  one 
person  to  another  in  a  very  nervous  and  eager 
manner ;  "  I  think  I  prepared  you  for  it :  I  told  you 
what  uncertain  animals — no,  I  think  it  was  you  I 
said  it  to,  Mrs.  Sumner;  was  it  not?" 

"  You  did,  you  did,"  replied  that  lady,  who  had 
scarcely  caught  Mr.  Banbury's  question,  and  did  not 
feel  at  all  sure  she  was  returning  an  appropriate 
answer. 

"  Oh,  yes !  well,  an  examination  is  decidedly  the 
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most  uncertain  of  all  uncertainties,"  he  continued  : 
"  it  is  quite  a  dodge  to  get  what  you  want.  One  thing 
is  certain,  if  Harry  Sumner  has  not  got  a  first,  he 
ought  to  have  had  it.  I  don't  think  you  need  be  so 
disturbed,  Perigord.  Really  and  truly,  I  had  not  so 
much  reason  for  getting  through  as  Harry  ;  it's  true 
I  got  up  well  what  books  I  did  take  up.  I  fancy  I 
can  say  them  almost  by  heart." 

Up  to  this  moment  Mrs.  Perigord  had  been 
watching  her  husband  with  the  most  intense  anxiety ; 
now  that  he  had  resumed  his  seat,  and  sup- 
posing that  she  might  venture  to  try  and  soothe  the 
feelings  of  mortification  and  anger  which  she  could 
not  but  own  it  was  natural  should  be  excited  by  her 
brother's  disgrace,  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and 
advancing  towards  him,  placed  a  chair  by  his  side ; 
which  she  had  no  sooner  occupied  than  her  husband 
left  his  own,  and  betook  himself  to  his  former  per- 
ambulations on  the  velvet-pile  carpet. 

"  George,"  she  said,  "  he  is  going  up  again  in 
October.  The  examiners  themselves  say  he  is  cer- 
tain of  a  first." 

"  I  tell  yoxx  he  has  made  a  greater  fool  of  me  than 
I  was  ever  before  made  in  my  life,  or  will  be  again" 
replied  her  husband.  "  Here  have  I  been  preaching 
up  his  abilities  and  genius  (if  there  is  such  a  thing; 
I,  for  one,  don't  believe  in  it)  to  the  minister,  telling 
him  he  was  a  certain  first,  on  the  strength  of  what 
that  fool  Conway  wrote  me!   and  now  if  he  isn't 

plucked! — plucked,  I  say!    It  all  comes  of  ! 

I  wish  I  had  never — I  wish — anything  had  happened 
rather  than  this  !  " 

Poor  Mrs.  Perigord,  suffering  for  her  brother's 
misfortune,  suffering  for  the  depth  to  which  he  had 
sunk  in  her  husband's  estimation,  suffering  for  her 
husband's  disappointment,  and  for  herself  suffering 
far  more  keenly — she  scarcely  knew  why,  for  she 
would  not.  She  could  not  but  be  conscious,  however, 
that  it  was  by  reason  of  certain  words  or  phrases 
which  fell  upon  her  ears  from  her  husband's  mouth, 
jarring  with  an  excruciating  discord.  Poor  Lucy ! 
good,  beautiful,  rich,  courted,  beloved,  newly  married 
to  a  husband  she  tenderly  loved — the  raggedest  little 
urchin  in  a  dirty  town  lane  is  happier  than  she  ! 

"But,  my  dearest  George,"  she  said,  looking  up 
into  her  husband's  face  with  an  expression  of  the 
most  imploring  tenderness,  "  do  not  think  so 
harshly  of  him  ;  I  feel  sure  it  is  not  his  fault.  He  says 
there  is  some  reason  he  cannot  explain.  Besides,  his  class 
is  only  put  off  for  a  few  months.  Sir  Robert  need  not 
know  that  he  has  been  before  the  examiners  at  all." 

"  Some  reason  !  "  ejaculated  Mr.  Perigord  :  "yes, 
I  have  no  doubt  there  is  some  reason,  and  a  very 
good  one  too.  .  Mrs.  Roakes  is  right  after  all.  The 
ill-nature  you  were  making  such  a  fuss  about,  does 
not  turn  out  so  gratuitous  as  you  imagined." 

"  Talk  of  the — what  is  it? — bad  one  !  ez — ez — ez  ! 
I  think  that  is  the  proverb,  is  it  not  ? "  inquired 
Miss  Fonderson. 

"  Talk  of  the  bad  one,  I  think  you  said,  did  you 
not?  What  were  you  going  to  say?  He's  sure  to 
come,  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Banbury. 


"  Yes,  to  be  sure  ;  that  is  the  proverb,  is  it  not?  " 
replied  Miss  Fonderson.  "  I  think  I  know  that 
knock  from  any  one's.  It's  a  tremendous  knock — 'as 
rushing  out  of  doors,'  ez — ez — ez  ! — is  it  not — the 
play ;  I  forget  those  things,  you  know  all  about  them, 
Mr.  Banbury." 

"  What  author  do  you  allude  to?  "  inquired  the 
gentleman  appealed  to. 

"Don't  you  know  ?  "  continued  Miss  Fonderson; 
"something  about  « if  Caesar  so  unkindly  knocked 
or  no! '  " 

At  this  juncture  of  the  conversation,  Sykes,  who 
was  a  bit  of  a  humorist,  flung  open  the  breakfast- 
room  door  with  that  peculiar  swing  which  he  invari- 
ably reserved  for  Mrs.  Roakes,  and  announced  that 
lady  with  a  pomposity  amounting  to  bombast. 

Mrs.  Roakes  entered  in  a  great  state  of  nervous 
flurry  and  excitement,  her  efforts  to  conceal  which 
were  very  evident  and  very  unsuccessful. 

"  Dear  me  !  how  early  I  am  !  "  she  said.  "  My 
dear  Mrs.  Perigord,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  call- 
ing so  early.  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Perigord?  I  am 
quite  ashamed  to  intrude  upon  your  morning  meal ; 
but  I  thought  you  might  not  have  heard  from 
Oxford  ;  and  as  I  have — but  I  fear  I  am  the  mes- 
senger of  ill  tidings.  Have  you  heard  the  Oxford 
news?  My  son  Lionel  has  just  come  from  there." 

"And  pray  may  I  ask  what  your  son  Lionel 
says  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Perigord. 

"  Dear  me !  have  you  not  heard,  Mr.  Perigord  ? 
Mr.  Sumner  is  plucked,"  she  replied. 

"  I  know  it,  madam — I  know  it,"  said  that  gentle- 
man :  "  does  your  son  Lionel  throw  any  further 
light  on  the  subject?  " 

"  Have  von  not  heard,  Mrs.  Sumner,  what  he  was 
plucked  for?"  inquired  Mrs.  Roakes,  glancing  at 
Mrs.  Perigord  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  have  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Sumner;  "from  what 
we  have  heard,  I  should  not  think  it  very  likely  that 
you  know  correctly." 

"  Oh,  now,  do  tell  us ;  what  is  it  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Banbury. 

"  He  was  plucked  for  copying,"  replied  Mi  s.  Roakes. 

"  What  did  you  say,  madam  ?  "  said  Mr.  Perigord, 
with  an  expression  of  countenance  which,  did  not 
escape  his  wife's  anxious  observation.  "  For  copying, 
did  you  say  ?  " 

"  For  copying,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  it  is  well  known 
all  over  Oxford. 

"  For  copying  !  "  echoed  Mr.  Perigord — "'  I  cannot 
tell  you  the  reason  ;  and  you  must  never  ask  me  !  '  Of 
course  not !  Plucked — dishonourable!  What  next! 
Madam,  I  beg  that  you  will  excuse  my  seeming 
abruptness,  but  I  have  been  so  disturbed  that  I  really 
must  wish  you  good  morning." 

"  Good  morning!"  echoed  Mrs.  Perigord,  rising  to 
take  farewell  of  her  visitor,  who  had  intended  her 
enjoyment  of  the  discomfiture  she  had  occasioned  to 
be  of  rather  longer  duration. 

"  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Roakes,"  said  Mr.  Banbury, 
"  good  morning  !  I  am  very  much  distressed  to  hear 
this." 
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Good  morning !"  said  Miss  Fonderson,  rising  and 
approaching  slowly  Mrs.  Roakes;  "I  hope  the  next 
intelligence  you  bring  will  be — what  d'ye  call  it? — 
true  !" 

And  Mrs.  Roakes  was  fairly  bowed  out  of  No.  — , 
Hyde  Park  Gardens. 

"  A  story-telling,  vulgar  woman,  say  I !  "  ejaculated 
Miss  Fonderson. 

Mr.  Perigord  stood  gazing  at  the  door  through  which 
Mrs.  Roakes  had  just  passed,  with  brows  knit  and  lips 
compressed.  Whether  from  something  in  that  gentle- 
man's appearance  and  manner,  or  from  an  instinctive 
consciousness  of  the  sort  of  thoughts  that  were  boiling 
in  his  turbid  mind,  or  from  whatever  other  reason, 
another  long  silence  ensued,  which  lasted  throughout 
the  whole  time  during  which  Mr.  Perigord  stood 
musing  on  his  massy  ivory-handled  and  ivory-hinged 
carved  oak  door.  It  was  only  once  disturbed  :  and  that 
was  when  Mrs.  Perigord,  whose  fear  and  anxiety,  as 
well  as  sundry  other  emotions,  became  absolutely  in- 
tolerable, softly  advancing  to  her  husband,  her  deep 
blue  eyes  filled  with  tears,  laid  her  snow-white  fingers 
with  almost  imperceptible  gentleness  on  his  shoulders, 
and  looking  up  into  hisgovercast  countenance  with  an 
expression  of  such  beseeching  and  winning  tenderness, 
as  seemed  sufficient  to  put  a  whole  host  of  evil  spirits 
to  flight,  said,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  timidity,  as 
though  afraid  herself  of  wbat  her  love  was  urging  her 
to  do, — 

"  Dearest  George  !" 

"  Do  not  be  absurd,"  was  the  amiable  reply.  "  Have 
the  goodness,  Mrs.  Perigord,  to  return  to  your  seat,  and 
perhaps  in  the  course  of  the  day  you  will  write  to  your 
brother,  and  inform  him  that  he  had  better  not  trouble 
himself  to  come  to  London.  It  would  be  disagreeable 
to  me  to  have  an  interview  with  him  just  at  present." 

Mrs.  Perigord,  thus  rebuffed,  returned  to  her  chair, 
as  her  husband  had  desired ;  and  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands,  she  gave  free  vent  to  those  tears  which  it 
was  now  wholly  out  of  her  power  to  control.  Mr. 
Perigord  remained  another  second  or  two  gazing  at 
the  door,  when  it  was  suddenly  opened  by  Sykes,  and 
Harry  Sumner  stood  before  him. 

"  O  Harry  dear!  O  dear  Harry!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Perigord,  the  instant  she  caught  sight  of  him,  at  the 
same  time  hurrying  to  him  and  throwing  herself  into 
his  arms, — "  I  am  so  overjoyed  to  see  you  !  What  a 
miserable  letter  is  yours  !  0  my  dear  brother,  I  am 
so  sorry  for  you?" 

Harry  Sumner  returned  his  sister's  embraces  with  a 
warmth  equal  to  her  own,  and  then  hastened  to  his 
mother,  to  give  and  receive  the  same  greeting. 

"  My  dear  Harry,  what  have  you  been  doing?  "  she 
said  to  him.  "  You  have  so  disappointed  me.  I  am 
afraid  you  have  been  joining  a  dissipated  set  of  young 
men.  You  knew  how  I  had  set  my  heart  on  your 
distinguishing  yourself  at  the  examination." 

"  O  dear  mamma,  do  not  speak  so — pray  do  not," 
implored  Mrs.  Perigord  of  her  affectionate  but  very 
strong-minded  parent.  "  It  was  not  his  fault — indeed 
it  was  not.  You  never  copied,  did  you,  Harry  dear  ? 
— say  ycu  did  not." 


Harry  Sumner  remained  silent.  His  mother's 
rebuke  had  cut  him  to  his  very  heart  of  hearts  ;  the 
usually  anxious  expression  of  his  noble  forehead 
became  more  and  more  intense  ;  the  veins  and 
muscles  might  have  been  seen  moving  and  working, 
his  chest  heaved  with  emotion,  but  it  was  re- 
pressed, and  he  stood  tearless  and  silent  before  his 
mother  and  sister. 

"  Oh,  do  not  be  angry,  Harry  dear,"  said  the  latter ; 
"  mamma  does  not  mean  all  she  says  :  she  only  wants 
to  have  the  denial  from  your  own  lips.  She  knows 
you  never  copied,  as  well  as  I  do.  Say  you  did  not. 
O  do,  Harry,  for  my  sake." 

Still  silent  and  tearless  stood  her  brother.  Not  a 
sound  was  heard  in  the  room  for  several  seconds, 
except  the  convulsive  sobbing  of  the  afflicted  bride 
and  sister,  and  the  deep  and  heavy  breathing  of 
Harry  Sumner. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Perigord  had  turned  himself  round, 
and  almost  mechanically  approached  a  few  paces 
nearer  his  brother-in-law,  scrutinizing  him  with  a 
gaze  of  the  most  earnest  interest.  At  length,  after 
waiting  his  reply  for  a  few  minutes,  in  breathless 
silence — 

"  He  cannot ! "  he  exclaimed  angrily. 

The  rest  of  his  sentence  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Sykes,  who  placed  a  card  in  his  master's 
hand,  and  added, — 

"  A  gentleman  is  down-stairs,  and  wishes  to  see 
you,  sir." 

"  Show  him  into  the  library,  Sykes;  I  will  be  with 
him  directly,"  said  Mr.  Perigord  to  his  servant,  and 
then  turning  again  to  Harry  Sumner,  "  Mr.  Sumner," 
he  continued,  "  you  have  disappointed  me ;  I  had 
wished  and  hoped  to  have  been  such  a  friend  to  you 
as  I  anticipated  being  to  my  wife's  brother :  I  tell 
you  I  repent  of  my  connexion.  You  have  been 
plucked,  and  plucked  for  a  dishonourable  action. 
Good  morning,  sir;  I  had  hoped  to  be  your  friend." 

Poor  Sumner,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  noble 
qualities,  possessed  several  foibles,  inherited  amongst 
these  a  somewhat  tropical  heat  of  blood.  These  in- 
sulting expressions  of  his  sister's  husband  were  of  all 
others  the  very  ones  he  was  the  least  able  to  brook, 
as  they  were,  in  fact,  the  least  applicable  and  the 
most  odious  to  his  chivalrously  honourable  nature  ; 
"  You  and  your  friendship  may  both  go  to  the  devil 
together  !  "  he  exclaimed  with  passionate  vehemence, 
as  Mr.  Perigord  left  the  apartment. 

(To  be  continued.) 

That  which  is  best  in  our  hearts,  never  comes  forth 
from  them. — Lamartine. 

In  Shakspere,  one  sentence  begets  another  naturally; 
the  meaning  is  all  in-woven.  He  goes  on,  kindling  like 
a  meteor  through  the  dark  atmosphere ;  yet,  when  the 
creation  in  its  outline  is  once  perfect,  then  he  seems  to 
rest  from  his  labour,  and  to  smile  upon  his  work,  and 
tell  himself  that  it  is  very  good.  You  see  many  scenes, 
and  parts  of  scenes,  which  are  simply  Shakspere's  dis- 
porting himself  in  joyous  triumph  and  vigorous  fun, 
after  a  great  achievement  of  his  highest  genius. — Cole- 
ridge s  Table  Talk. 
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GRAHAM'S  ISLAND,  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  the  London  Magazine. 

Sir, 

In  the  June  number  of  your  Magazine  for  18  iG,  I  see 
Graham's  Island  mentioned  under  the  head  of  "  Remarkable 
Volcanic  Phenomena."  I  happened  to  be  coming  from  Malta 
in  the  Melville,  at  the  very  time  this  volcano  was  in  full 
activity,  and  as  I  believe  I  am  the  only  lady  who  had  the 
opportunity  of  witnessing  this  remarkable  and  magnificent 
phenomenon,  if  you  thh)k  the  accompanying  short  notice  1 
(written  from  notes  taken  at  the  time)  worthy  of  a  place  in 
your  interesting  periodical,  you  are  most  welcome  to  insert  it. 

F.M. 

Though  it  is  now  some  years  since  this  subterranean 
wonder  appeared,  yet  it  is  a  subject  that  can  hardly 
be  devoid  of  interest  at  any  time  to  those  who  love  to 
watch  the  wonderful  works  of  God,  displayed  in  the 
extraordinary  as  well  as  in  the  daily  routine  of  his 
great  creation ;  and  whether  we  consider  it  as  an  out- 
break from  the  volcanic  vein  which  has  shown  itself 
at  intervals  in  the  north  of  Italy,  then  southwards  at 
Vesuvius — the  Lipari  Islands — Etna,  and  the  north  of 
Africa,  where  the  remains  of  extinct  volcanoes  are 
to  be  seen ;  or  as  a  sudden  burst  of  fire,  which 
appeared  for  a  time  like  a  meteor  on  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean,  and  almost  as  suddenly  disappeared,  leaving 
no  visible  trace  behind  ;  it  certainly  may  claim  a  place 
among  the  natural  phenomena  which  have  at  different 
periods  excited  our  wonder  and  admiration. 

The  first  appearance  of  this  volcano  was  seen  by 
the  brig  Adelaide  on  her  passage  from  London  to 
Malta,  at  1  p.  m.  on  the  18th  July,  1831,  in  the  form 
of  a  column  of  white  smoke,  rising  out  of  the  water, 
and  distant  about  15  miles.  This  after  a  time  changed 
into  columns  of  black  smoke,  intermixed  with  flame 
like  lightning, — the  surrounding  water  greatly  agi- 
tated. Latitude,  about  37°  10'  north;  longitude, 
12°  30'  east. 

This  account,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  report 
of  other  merchant  vessels  passing  in  the  same  di- 
rection, excited  a  great  sensation  in  Malta  ;  the 
inhabitants  of  which  looked  upon  it  as  the  precursor 
of  some    calamity,   while  some    were   desirous  of 
ascertaining  the  exact  nature  and  situation  of  the 
phenomenon,  which  was  of  the  more  importance,  being 
in  the  direct  track  of  vessels  coming  from  the  N.  W., 
midway  in  the  channel  of  Malta,  between  Pantellesia 
and  Sicily;  and  the  Philomel  and  Hind  cutter  were  ac- 
cordingly despatched  to  make  observations.    In  the 
mean  time  H.  M.  brig  Rapid,  Capt.  Swinburne,  on 
her  way  from  Marseilles,  had  seen  the  new  volcano, 
and  brought  many  additional  remarks,  made  by  her 
intelligent  commander  and  officers.  Previous  circum- 
stances, frequently  symptomatic  of  volcanic  existence, 
had  not  been  wanting,  for  on  the  eve  of  the  28th  of 
June,  when  on  the  very  spot  where  the  island  after- 
wards appeared,  the  Britannia  and  Rapid  in  company 
experienced  the  shock  of  an  earthquake. 

The  Philomel  and  Hind  shortly  after  returned,  with 
accounts  varying  only  from  the  former  as  to  the  in- 
creasing size  of  the  island,  and  Admiral  (then 
captain)  Nesham,  commanding  H.M.  ship  Melville, 
then  about  to  proceed  to  England,  determined  to  take 
it  on  his  homeward  course,  and  thereby  gave  me,  a 
passenger  on  board  the  Melville,  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  sublime  spectacle  of  a  volcano  in  full 
eruption,  rising  out  of  the  hitherto  unbroken  current 
of  the  ocean.  No  words  of  mine  can  ever  do  justice 
to  the  wondrous  grandeur  of  the  sight;  I  shall  there- 
fore merely  describe  my  own  impressions  at  the  time, 
in  which  I  believe  1  shall  be  fully  borne  out  by  all  who 
were  then  present ;  many  of  whom  had  been  in  all 


parts  of  the  world,  and  said  this  far  surpassed  any 
thing  of  the  kind  they  had  ever  seen. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  31st  of  July,  the  Melville 
left  Malta,  and  on  the  5th  of  August  at  6.30  p.  m., 
smoke  was  first  visible,  at  the  supposed  distance  of 
about  thirty  miles.  This  as  we  proceeded  became 
more  apparent,  rising  to  a  considerable  height  above  the 
horizon;  at  first,  as  it  appeared,  from  three  sources, 
but  farther  observation  showed  it  to  be  but  from  one 
divided  by  the  wind,  for  presently  another  column 
arose  to  windward,  whose  more  rapid  ascent  showed 
it  originated  immediately  from  the  volcano,  and 
which,  as  it  settled  over  the  water  in  a  tardy  progress 
to  leeward,  assumed  a  thousand  picturesque  forms. 
Bright  forked  flames  were  seen  to  dart  upwards,  and 
a  loud  rumbling  noise  was  heard;  compared  by  a 
young  midshipman  on  board,  to  the  rattling  of  a  chain 
cable,  when  the  anchor  is  let  go. 

At  day-break  the  following  morning,  I  was  awoke 
by  a  rap  at  my  cabin  door,  some  one  telling  me  that 
we  were  fast  approaching  the  island,  and  that  I  had 
better  make  haste,  as  we  should  soon  have  passed  it, 
if  the  wind  continued  in  the  same  direction.  I  made 
a  rapid  toilette,  and  putting  on  my  bonnet  and  cloak 
ran  upon  deck,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  sublime 
sight!  In  the  soft  and  warm  grey  light  of  a  Medi- 
terranean morning,  and  from  the  bosom  of  a  perfectly 
unruffled  ocean,  the  new  volcano  was  exhibiting  its 
mighty  operations.  From  the  crater,  which  appeared 
in  the  form  of  a  cone,  jagged  at  the  top,  a  fleecy 
vapourrose  in  globular  clouds,  which,  expanding  them- 
selves majestically,  assumed  in  their  ascent  the  form 
of  a  towering  plume.  Large  stones,  carrying  with 
them  a  quantity  of  black  dust,  were  thrown  up,  and 
as  they  rose  and  fell,  broke  into  a  thousand  curious 
shapes  ;  and  the  effect  of  this  through  the  white  vapour 
was  magically  beautiful.  All  this  time  the  white  smoke 
was  extending  itself  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  island, 
hanging  together  like  that  which  issues  from  Vesu- 
vius, and  then  ascending  in  an  unbroken  column  for 
a  much  longer  time  than  smoke  in  general  does. 

The  eruptions  appeared  to  be  most  violent  at 
intervals  of  two  hours,  and  at  1 1.30  one  took  place  in 
some  respects  different  from  those  I  have  attempted 
to  describe.  It  began  with  a  similar  burst  of  white 
vapour  and  similar  projections  of  stones  and  dust,  but 
immediately  after  the  latter  followed  a  copious  mass 
of  black  lurid  smoke,  which  overpowering  the  white 
vapour,  covered  in  its  turn  the  whole  island.  The 
effect  of  this  was  less  beautiful  than  tlie  former,  but 
more  rapid.  At  this  time  we  were  sufficiently  near 
for  the  deck  of  the  vessel  to  be  covered  with  the  black 
dust,  which  was  thrown  up  in  great  quantities,  and  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  some  cinders,  I  have  a  specimen. 
It  is  harsh  to  the  touch,  and  in  colour  resembles  gun- 
powder. 

The  wind  was  light,  and  the  Melville  made  but  little 
way;  at  1  p.m,  however,  we  passed  the  east  corner  of 
theisland,  when  the  immediatesourceof  these  eruptions 
was  visible.  Here  was  the  mouth  of  the  crater.  On  this 
side  the  island,  which  resembled  in  form  the  shape  of  a 
horse-shoe  with  the  sides  somewhat  beaten  out,  did  not 
rise  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  hut  formed  a  bay,  and 
from  this  ebbed  a  boiling,  bubbling  stream,  leaving  its 
own  track  in  the  sea  for  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 
Here  it  seemed  as  if  a  continual  conflict  was  waged 
between  tlie  two  elements  of  fire  and  water.  The  sea 
rushing  into  the  mouth  of  the  crater,  was  opposed  by 
the  fire  within,  and  partly  repelled,  formed  a  whirling 
steamy  Charybdis. 

A  volcano  must  always  be  an  object  of  awe  and 
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admiration,  but  suddenly  emerging  from  the  sea,  at 
the  depth  of  170  fathoms,  this  was  indeed  a  sight 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  witness  it.  Every  eye  was  on  the  island 
during  that  day  ;  and  to  me  the  words  of  the  Psalmist 
in  describing  the  majesty  of  Jehovah  were  perpetually 
recurring :  "  The  Lord  sitteth  upon  the  water-floods, 
and  the  Lord  remaineth  a  king  for  ever."  "  At  the 
greatness  of  his  power  his  clouds  removed,  hail-stones 
and  coals  of  fire."  For  six-and-thirty  hours  we  were 
within  sight  or  hearing  of  this  grand  phenomenon, 
but  it  was  between  5  and  6  p.m.  that  our  excitement 
was  at  the  highest.  While  we  were  at  dinner,  the 
Commander,  Captain  N.  entered  the  cabin,  and  an- 
nounced, with  a  look  of  some  anxiety,  that  the  little 
wind  there  was  having  died  away,  the  ship  appeared 
to  be  fast  drifting  into  the  strong  current  caused  by 
the  volcano:  we  were  at  this  time  within  a  mile  of  it, 
and  a  brig  which  was  in  the  offing  actually  carried 
to  Malta  the  report  that  we  were  engulfed.  The 
captain,  jumping  up  with  a  true  sailor's  exclamation, 
ordered  the  boats  to  be  lowered  that  her  head  might 
be  towed  round.  Every  one  rushed  on  deck  to  wit- 
ness the  manoeuvre ;  and  as  I  passed  into  my  own 
cabin  at  the  moment  it  was  performing,  the  length  of 
the  vessel  as  it  were  foreshortening  the  distance,  it  ap- 
peared as  if  the  next  heave  must  throw  us  on  the 
fierv  island.  I  have  often  wondered  that  I,  who  am 
"  coward"  enough  "to  die  a  thousand  deaths"  under 
circumstances  infinitely  less  alarming  than  this  really 
was,  did  not  feel  at  this  moment  a  sensation  of  fear, 
except  that  it  is  said  the  mind  cannot  receive  at  the 
same  time  two  great  impressions;  and  wondering  admi- 
ration was  then  predominant  in  mine  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  other. 

Some  officers  on  board  were  very  desirous  to  try  a 
landing  on  the  island,  but  Captain  N.  positively 
refused  a  boat  for  this  service  ;  and  I  think  the  general 
feeling  was  rather  a  nervous  one,  when  we  were 
sufficiently  close  to  be  covered  with  the  showers  of 
black  dust  or  pulverised  cinders,  and  to  feel  our 
"good  ship"  shake  to  her  very  keel,  from  the  subter- 
ranean thunder  that  issued  from,  the  volcano.  But  it 
was  awfully  magnificent,  and  long  after  it  had 
gradually  faded  from  our  view  in  the  shades  of  night, 
our  ears  were  on  the  qui  vive  for  the  sound  of  some 
fresh  explosion. 

Still  longer  will  the  remembrance  of  that  sight  be 
vividly  impressed  on.  the  minds  of  all  who  saw  it. 
It  was  incident  enough  for  one  voyage;  and  we 
reached  England  without  any  other;  the  next  fires 
we  saw  being  those  lighted  on  the  coast  in  honour  of 
the  coronation  of  his  late  Majesty,  William  IV. 

Subsequent  accounts  from  Malta  mentioned  that 
the  week  after  the  sailing  of  the  Melville,  a  party 
were  sent  out  by  Sir  Henry  Hotham  who  then  com- 
manded in  the  Mediterranean.  All  appearances  of 
fire  and  smoke  were  gone,  but  a  column  of  water 
rose  to  the  height  of  several  feet  from  the  crater. 
They  landed  on  the  rock,  planted  the  Union  Jack,  and 
named  it  Graham's  Island,  after  the  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  The  Jack  after  this  was  taken  down  by 
some  Neapolitans,  who  hoisted  their  own  standard, 
calling  it  Sciacca  from  the  nearest  town  on  the  coast 
of  Sicily ;  but  a  few  days  after,  an  end  was  put  to  the 
contest  by  Neptune  claiming  it  for  his  own  ;  and  a 
shoal  under  water,  only  a  few  feet  below  the  surface, 
is  all  that  now  remains  to  mark  the  site  of  Graham's 
Island. 


MAUDE  ALLINGHAME; 

A    LEGEND    OF  HERTFORDSHIRE. 


by  the  editor. 

Part  the  Second. 
There's  a  stir  and  confusion  in  Redburn  town, 
And  all  the  way  up  and  all  the  way  down 
The  principal  street, 
When  the  neighbours  meet, 
They  do  nothing-  but  chafe,  and  grumble,  and  frown, 
And  sputter  and  mutter, 
And  sentences  utter, 
Such  as  these — "  Have  you  heard, 
The  thing  that's  occurred  1 
His  worship  the  mayor  1 

Shocking  affair  ! 
Much  too  bad,  I  declare ! 
Fifty  pounds  I've  been  told  ! 
And  as  much  more  in  gold. 
Well,  the  villain  is  bold  ! 
Two  horse  pistols ! — No  more? 
I  thought  they  said  four. 
And  so  close  to  the  town ! 
I  say,  Gaffer  Brown, 
Do  tell  us  about  it." 
"  Thus  the  matter  fell  out — it 
Was  only  last  night  that  his  worship  the  mayor, 

Master  Zachary  Blair, 
Having  been  at  St.  Alban's  and  sold  in  the  fair 
Some  fifteen  head  of  cattle,  a  horse  and  a  marc, 
Jogging  home  on  his  nag 
With  the  cash  in  a  bag, 
W as  met  by  a  highwayman  armed  to  the  teeth, 
With  a  belt  full  of  pistols  and  sword  in  its  sheath, 
A  murderous  villain,  six  feet  high, 
With  spur  on  heel  and  boot  on  thigh, 
And  a  great  black  beard  and  a  wicked  eye  ; 
And  he  said  to  his  worship,  'My  fat  little  friend, 

I  will  thank  you  to  lend 
Me  that  nice  bag  of  gold,  which  no  doubt  you  intend 
Before  long  to  expend 
In  some  shockingly  slow  way, 
Or  possibly  low  way, 
Which  I  should  not  approve.  Come,  old  fellow,  be  quick !' 
And  then  Master  Blair  heard  an  ominous  click, 
Betokening  the  cocking 
Of  a  pistol,  a  shocking 
Sound,  which  caused  him  to  quake, 
And  shiver  and  shake, 
From  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  stocking. 
So  yielding  himself  with  a  touching  submission 
To  what  he  considered  a  vile  imposition, 
He  handed  the  bag  with  the  tin  to  the  highway- 
man, who  took  it,  and  saying,  in  rather  a  dry  war, 
'  Many  thanks,  worthy  sir,'  galloped  off  down  a  bye  way." 

The  town  council  has  met,  and  his  worship  the  mayor, 

Master  Zachary  Blair, 

Having  taken  the  chair, 
And  sat  in  it  too,  which  was  nothing  but  fair, 

Did  at  once,  then  and  there, 

Relate  and  declare, 

With  a  dignified  air, 

And  a  presence  most  rare, 
The  tale  we've  just  heard,  which  made  all  men  to  stare 

And  indignantly  swear, 

It  was  too  bad  to  bear. 
Then  after  they'd  fully  discussed  the  affair, 
To  find  out  the  best  method  of  setting  things  square, 
They  agreed  one  and  all  the  next  night  to  repair, 

Upon  horseback,  or  mare, 

To  the  highwayman's  lair, 
And,  if  he  appeared,  hunt  him  down  like  a  hare. 

(1)  Continued  from  p.  149. 
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Over  No-man's-land1  the  moon  shines  bright, 

And  the  furze  and  the  fern  in  its  liquid  light 

Glitter  and  gleam  or  a  silvery  white ; 

The  lengthened  track  which  the  cart-wheels  make, 

Winds  o'er  the  heath  like  a  mighty  snake, 

And  silence  in  that  lonely  spot 

Hath  undisputed  empire  got, 

Save  where  the  night-breeze  fitfully 

Mourns  like  some  troubled  spirit's  cry ; 

At  the  cross  roads  the  old  sign-post 

Shows  dimly  forth,  like  sheeted  ghost, 

As  with  weird  arm,  extended  still, 

It  points  the  road  to  Leamsford  Mill 

In  fact  it  is  not 

At  all  a  sweet  spot, 

A  nice  situation, 

Or  charming  location ; 
Even  Robins  himself,  in  despite  his  vocation,  • 

Would  deem  this  a  station 

Unworthy  laudation, 
And  would  probably  term  it  "  a  blot  on  the  nation." 

In  a  lane  hard  by 
Where  the  hedge-rows  high 
Veil  with  their  leafy  boughs  the  sky, 
Biding  their  time,  sits  his  worship  the  mayor, 
Master  Zachary  Blair, 
And  my  Lord  Dandelion, 
That  illustrious  scion, 
And  Oxley  the  butcher,  and  Doughy  the  baker, 
And  Chisel  the  joiner  and  cabinet-maker, 
And  good  farmer  Dacre, 
Who  holds  many  an  acre, 
And,  insuper  omnes,  bold  Jonathan  Blaker, 
The  famous  thief  taker, 
Who'sbeen  sent  for  from  town  as  being  more  wide  awaker, 
(Excuse  that  comparative,  sure  'tis  no  crime 
To  sacrifice  grammar  to  such  a  nice  rhyme,) 
And  up  to  the  dodges  of  fellows  who  take  a 
Delight  in  being  born  in  "  stone  jugs,"  and  then  fake  a- 
way  all  their  lives  long  in  a  manner  would  make  a 
Real  Archbishop  to  swear,  let  alone  any  Quaker, 
Wet  or  dry,  you  can  name,  or  a  Jumper  or  Shaker; 
And,  to  add  to  this  list,  Hobbs  was  there,  so  was  Dobbs, 
With  several  others,  all  more  or  less  snobs, 
Low  parties,  quite  willing  to  peril  their  nobs 
In  highwayman  catching,  and  such-like  odd  jobs, 
To  obtain  a  few  shillings,  which  they  would  term  bobs. 

'Tisn't  pleasant  to  wait 

In  a  fidgety  state 
Of  mind,  at  an  hour  we  deem  very  late, 

When  our  fancies  have  fled 

Home  to  supper  and  bed, 
And  we  feel  we  are  catching  a  cold  in  the  head  ; 
(By  the  way,  if  this  ailment  should  ever  make  you  ill, 
Drop  some  neat  sal-volatile  into  your  gruel, 

You'll  be  all  right  next  day, 

And  will  probably  say, 
This,  by  way  of  receipt,  is  a  regular  jewel ;) 

To  wait,  I  repeat, 

For  a  robber  or  cheat, 
On  a  spot  he's  supposed  to  select  for  his  beat, 
When  said  robber  won't  come's  the  reverse  of  a  treat. 

So  thought  the  butcher,  and  so  thought  the  baker, 
And  so  thought  the  joiner  and  cabinet-maker, 
And  so  thought  all  the  rest  except  Jonathan  Blaker; 
To  him  catching  a  thief  in  the  dead  of  the  night 
Presented  a  source  of  unfailing  delight ; 

And  now  as  he  sat 

Peering  under  his  hat, 
He  looked  much  like  a  terrier  watching  a  rat. 


(1)  The  name  of  a  lonely  common  near  Harpenden,  formerly  a 
favourite  site  for  prize-fights. 


Hark  !  he  hears  a  muffled  sound; 
He  slips  from  the  saddle,  his  ear's  to  the  ground. 

Louder  and  clearer, 

Nearer  and  nearer, 
'Tis  a  horse's  tramp  on  the  soft  green  sward  ! 
He  is  mounted  again :  "  Now,  good  my  lord, 
Now,  master  mayor,  mark  well,  if  you  can, 
A  rider  approaches,  is  this  your  man  T 

Aye,  mark  that  coal-black  barb  that  skims, 
With  flowing  mane  and  graceful  limbs, 
As  lightly  onward  o'er  the  lea 
As  greyhound  from  the  leash  set  free; 
Observe  the  rider's  flashing  eye, 
His  gallant  front  and  bearing  high ; 
His  slender  form,  which  scarce  appears 
Fitted  to  manhood's  riper  years  ; 
The  easy  grace  with  which  at  need 
He  checks  or  urges  on  his  steed  ; 
Can  this  be  one  whose  fame  is  spread 
For  deeds  of  rapine  and  of  dread 

My  Lord  Dandelion 
Placed  his  spy-glass  his  eye  on, 
Stared  hard  at  the  rider,  and  then  exclaimed,  "  Well — 

ar— 

'Tis  really  so  dark  !  but  I  think  'tis  the  fellar." 
While  his  worship  the  mayor 
Whispered,  "  0,  look  ye  there  ! 

That  purse  in  his  girdle,  d'ye  see  it] — I  twigged  it ; 

'Tis  my  purse  as  was  prigged,  and  the  willin  what 
prigged  it !" 

Hurrah !  hurrah ! 
He's  off  and  away, 
Follow  who  can,  follow  who  may. 
There's  hunting  and  chasing 
And  going  the  pace  in 
Despite  of  the  light,  which  is  not  good  for  racing. 
"  Hold  hard !  hold  hard  !  there's  somebody  spilt, 
And  entirely  kilt !" 
"  Well,  never  mind, 
Leave  him  behind," — 
The  pace  is  a  great  deal  too  good  to  be  kind. 
Follow,  follow, 
O'er  hill  and  hollow, — 

Faster,  faster, 
Another  disaster ! 
His  worship  the  mayor  has  got  stuck  in  a  bog, 
And  there  let  us  leave  him  to  spur  and  to  flog, 
He'll  know  better  the  next  time, — a  stupid  old  dog ! 
"Where's  Hobbs V 
"I  don't  know." 
"And  Dobbs  and  the  snobs?" 
"All  used-up  long  ago." 
"  My  nag's  almost  blown !" 
"  And  mine's  got  a  stone 
In  his  shoe — I'm  afraid  it's  no  go.    Why,  I  say ! 
That  rascally  highwayman's  getting  away !" 

'Tis  true.    Swift  as  the  trackless  wind, 

That  gallant  barb  leaves  all  behind ; 

Hackney  and  hunter  still  in  vain 

Exert  each  nerve,  each  sinew  strain  ; 

And  all  in  vain  that  motley  crew 

Of  horsemen  still  the  chase  pursue. 

Two  by  two,  and  one  by  one,  V 
They  lag  behind — 'tis  nearly  done, 

That  desperate  game,  that  eager  strife, 

That  fearful  race  for  death  or  life. 

Those  dark  trees  gained  that  skirt  the  moor 

All  danger  of  pursuit  is  o'er  ; 

Screened  by  their  shade  from  every  eye, 

Escape  becomes  a  certainty. 

Haste !  for  with  stern,  relentless  will 

One  eider's  on  thy  traces  still  ! 
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'Tis  bold  Jonathan  Bla- 
ker  who  sticks  to  his  prey 
In  this  somewhat  unfeeling,  though  business-like  way. 
But  even  he,  too,  is  beginning  to  find 
That  the  pace  is  so  good  he'll  be  soon  left  behind. 
He  presses  his  horse  on  with  hand  and  with  heel, 
He  rams  in  the  persuaders  too  hard  a  great  deal ; 
'Tis  but  labour  in  vain, 
Though  he  starts  from  the  pain, 
Nought  can  give  that  stout  roadster  his  wind  back 
again. 

Now  Jonathan  Blaker  had  formerly  been 

A  soldier,  and  fought  for  his  country  and  queen, 

Over  seas,theLowCountries  to  wit,  and  while  there,  in 

Despite  of  good  teaching, 

And  praying  and  preaching, 
Had  acquired  a  shocking  bad  habit  of  swearing ; 

Thus,  whenever,  as  now, 

The  red  spot  on  his  brow 

Proved  him  "  wrathy  and  ryled," 

He  would  not  draw  it  mild, 
But  would,  sans  apology,  let  out  on  such 
Occasions  a  torrent  of  very  low  Dutch. 
One  can  scarce  feel  surprise  then,  considering  the 
urgency 

Of  the  case,  that  he  cried  in  the  present  emergency, 
"Ach  donner  und  blitzen,"  (a  taste  of  his  lingo,) 
"  He'll  escape  by  — "  (I  don't  know  the  German  for 
"jingo.") 

"  Tausend  teufel  !  sturm wetter ! 

To  think  I  should  let  a 
Scamp  like  that  get  away ;  don't  I  wish  now  that  I'd  ha' 
Drove  a  brace  of  lead  pills  through  the  horse  or  the  rider; 
P'r'aps  there's  time  for  it  still — Mein  auge,  (my  eye,) 
'Tis  the  only  chance  left,  so  here  goes  for  a  try." 

Oh,  faster  spur  thy  flagging  steed, 
Still  faster, — fearful  is  thy  need. 
Oh,  heed  not  now  his  failing  breath, 
Life  lies  before,  behind  thee  death  ! 
Warning  all  vainly  given  !  too  late 
To  shield  thee  from  the  stroke  of  fate. 
One  glance  the  fierce  pursuer  threw, 
A  pistol  from  his  holster  drew, 
Levelled  and  fired,  the  echoes  still 
Prolong  the  sound  from  wood  to  hill ; 
But  ere  the  last  vibrations  die, 
A  WOMAN'S  shriek  of  agony 
Rings  out  beneath  that  midnight  sky  ! 

The  household  sleep  soundly  in  Allinghame  Hall, 
Groom,  butler,  and  coachman,  cook,  footboy,  and  all  ; 

The  fat  old  housekeeper, 

(Never  was  such  a  sleeper,) 

After  giving  a  snore, 

Which  was  almost  a  roar, 
Has  just  turned  in  her  bed  and  begun  a  fresh  score  ; 
The  butler,  (a  shocking  old  wine-bibbing  sinner,) 
Having  made  some  mistake  after  yesterday's  dinner, 
As  to  where  he  should  put  a  decanter  of  sherry, 

Went  to  bed  rather  merry, 

But  perplexed  in  his  mind, 

Not  being  able  to  find 

A  legitimate  reason 

Why  at  that  time  and  season 
His  eight-post  bed  chooses,  whichever  way  he  ^tirs, 
To  present  to  his  vision  a  couple  of  testers  ! 
Since  which,  still  more  completely  his  spirits  to  damp, 
He's  been  roused  twice  by  nightmare  and  three  times 
by  cramp ! 

And  now  he  dreams  some  old  church-bell 
Is  mournfully  tolling  a  dead  man's  knell, 
And  he  starts  in  his  sleep,  and  mutters,  "Alas  ! 

Man's  life  brittle  as  glass  ! 
There's  another  cork  flown,  and  the  spirit  escaped  ; 
Heigh  ho  !"  (here  he  gaped,) 


Then,  scratching  his  head, 
He  eat  up  in  his  bed, 
For  that  bell  goes  on  ringing  more  loud  than  before, 
And  he  knows  'tis  the  bell  of  the  great  hall  door. 
Footman  tall, 
Footboy  small, 
Housekeeper,  butler,  coachman,  and  all, 
In  a  singular  state  of  extreme  dishabille, 
.   Which  they  each  of  them  feel 
Disinclined  to  reveal, 
And  yet  know  not  very  well  how  to  conceal, 
With  one  accord  rush  to  the  old  oak  hall ; 
To  unfasten  the  door 
Takes  a  minute  or  more  ; 
It  opens  at  length  and  discloses  a  sight 
Which  fills  them  with  wonder,  and  sorrow,  and  fright. 

The  ruddy  light  of  early  dawn 
Gilds  with  its  rays  that  velvet  lawn  ; 
From  every  shrub  and  painted  flower 
The  dew-drops  fall  in  silvery  shower ; 
Sweet  scents  perfume  the  air ;  the  song 
Of  waking  birds  is  borne  along 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  breeze 
Which  lightly  fans  the  waving  trees  ; 
The  crystal  brook  that  dances  by 
Gleams  in  the  sunlight  merrily ; 
All  tells  of  joy,  and  love,  and  life — 
All  ? — Said  I  everything  was  rife 
With  happiness? — Behold  that  form, 
Like  lily  broken  by  the  storm, 
Fall'n  prostrate  on  the  steps  before 
The  marble  threshold  of  the  door ! 
The  well-turned  limbs,  the  noble  mien, 
The  riding  coat  of  Lincoln  green ; 
The  hat,  whose  plume  of  sable  hue 
Its  shadow  o'er  the  features  threw  ; 
Yon  coal-black  barb,  too,  panting  near, 
All  show  some  youthful  cavalier; 
While,  fatal  evidence  of  strife, 
From  a  deep  hurt  the  flood  of  life 
Proves,  as  its  current  stains  the  sod, 
How  man  defiles  the  work  of  God. 
With  eager  haste  the  servants  raise 
The  head,  and  on  the  features  gaze, 
Then  backward  start  in  sad  surprise 
As  that  pale  face  they  recognise. 
Good  reason  theirs,  although,  in  sooth, 
They  knew  but  half  the  fatal  truth ; 
For,  strange  as  doth  the  tale  appear, 
One  startling  fact  is  all  too  clear, 
The  robber,  who  on  No-man's-land 
Was  shot  by  Blaker's  ruthless  hand, — 
That  highwayman  of  evil  fame 
Is  beauteous  Maude  of  Allinghame  ! 

L'ENVOI. 

"  Well,  but  that's  not  the  end?" 

"  Yes  it  is,  my  good  friend." 
"  Oh,  I  say ! 

That  won't  pay ; 

'Tis  a  shocking  bad  way 
To  leave  off'  so  abruptly.    I  wanted  to  hear 
A  great  many  particulars  :  first,  I'm  not  clear, 
Is  the  young  woman  killed  V    "  Be  at  rest  on  that  head, 
She's  completely  defunct,  most  excessively  dead. 
Blaker's  shot  did  the  business,  she'd  just  strength  to  fly, 
Reached  her  home,  rang  the  bell,  and  then  sank  down 
to  die." 

"  Poor  girl !  really  it's  horrid!  However  I  knew  it 
Could  come  to  no  good — I  felt  certain  she'd  rue  it — 
But  pray,  why  in  the  world  did  the  jade  go  to  do  it  V 
"  'Tis  not  easy  to  say ;  but  at  first,  I  suppose, 
Just  by  way  of  a  freak  she  rode  out  in  man's  clothes." 
"  Then  her  taking  the  money?"    "A  mere  idiosyncrasy, 
As  when,  some  months  ago,  a  young  gent,  being  with 
drink  crazy, 
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Set  off  straight  on  end  to  the  British  Museum, 
And,  having  arrived  there,  transgressed  all  the  laws 
Of  good  breeding,  by  smashing  the  famed  Portland  Vase; 
Or  the  shop-lifting  ladies,  by  dozens  you  see  'cm, 
For  despising  the  diff'rence  twixt  tuum  and  mcum, 
Brought  before  the  Lord  Mayor  every  week  in  the  papers. 

Why,  the  chief  linen-drapers 
Have  a  man  in  their  shops  solely  paid  for  revealing 
When  they  can't  keep  their  fair  hands  from  picking  and 
stealing. 

'Tvvas  a  mere  woman's  fancy,  a  female  caprice, 
And  you  know  at  that  time  they'd  no  rural  police." 
"  Hum  !  it  may  have  been  so.  Well,  is  that  all  about  it?" 
"  No ;  there's  more  to  be  told,  though  I  dare  say  you'll 

doubt  it- 
's being  true ;  but  the  story  goes  on  to  relate, 
That,  after  Maude's  death,  the  old  Hall  and  estate 
Was  put  up  to  auction,  and  Master  Blair  thought  it 
Seemed  a  famous  investment,  bid  for  it  and  bought  it, 
And  fitted  it  up  in  extremely  bad  taste ; 

But  scarce  had  he  placed 
His  foot  o'er  the  threshold, — the  very  first  night, 

He  woke  up  in  a  fright, 
Being  roused  from  his  sleep  by  a  terrible  cry 
Of  '  Fire  !' — had  only  a  minute  to  fly 

In  his  shirt,  Mrs.  Blair  in  her  Well,  never  mind, 

In  the  dress  she  had  on  at  the  time  ;  while  behind 
Followed  ten  little  blessings,  who  looked  very  winning 
In  ten  little  nightgowns  of  Irish  linen  ; 
They'd  just  time  to  escape,  when  the  flames,  with  a  roar 
Like  thunder,  burst  forth  from  each  window  and  door ; 
And  there,  with  affright, 
They  perceive  by  the  light 
Maude  Ailinghame's  sprite — ■ 
Her  real  positive  ghost — no  fantastic  illusion 
Conceived  by  their  brains  from  the  smoke  and  confusion — 
With  a  hot  flaming  brand, 
In  each  shadowy  hand, 
Flaring  up,  like  a  fiend,  in  the  midst  of  the  fire, 
And  exciting  the  flames  to  burn  fiercer  and  higher. 
From  what  follows  we  learn  that  ghost,  spirits,  and  elves, 
Are  the  creatures  of  habit  as  well  as  ourselves  ; 
For  Maude,  (that  is  ghost  Maude,)  when  once  she  had 
done 

The  trick,  seemed  to  think  it  was  capital  fun ; 

And  whenever  the  house  is  rebuilt,  and  prepared 

For  a  tenant,  the  rooms  being  all  well  scrubbed  and  aired, 

The  very  first  night  the  new  owner  arrives 

Maude's  implacable  spirit  still  ever  contrives 

Many  various  ways  in 

To  set  it  a  blazing  ; 

In  this  way  she's  done 

Both  the  Phoenix  and  Sun 
So  especially  brown  by  the  fires  she's  lighted, 

That  now,  being  invited 
To  grant  an  insurance,  they  always  say  when  a  nice 

Offer  is  made  them, 

'Tis  no  use  to  persuade  them, 
If  a  ghost's  in  the  case,  they  won't  do  it  at  any  price." 

MORAL. 

And  now  for  the  moral !    Imprimis,  young  heiresses, 
Don't  go  riding  o'  nights,  and  don't  rob  mayors  or 

mayoresses ; 
As  to  robbing  your  suitors,  allow  me  to  say, 
On  the  face  of  the  thing  'tis  a  scheme  that  won't  pay; 
Though  theysigh  and  protest  and  arc  dabs  at  love  making, 

You'll  not  find  one  in  ten 

Of  these  charming  young  men 
Can  produce  on  occasion  a  purse  worth  your  taking  ; 
Don't  refuse  a  good  offer,  but  think  ere  you  let  a 
Chance  like  that  slip  away,  that  you  mayn't  get  a  better. 

One  more  hint  and  I've  done — 

If  by  pistol  or  gun 

It  should  ere  be  your  lot, 


(Which  I  hope  it  may  not,) 

In  a  row  to  get  shot, 
And  the  doctor's  assistance  should  all  prove  in  vain, 
"  When  you  give  up  the  ghost  don't  resume  it  again." 
If  you  do  choose  to  "  walk"  and  revisit  this  earth 
To  play  tricks,  let  some  method  be  mixed  with  your 
mirth. 

As  to  burning  down  houses  and  ruining  folks, 
And  flaring  about  like  a  fire-king's  daughter, 
Allow  me  to  say  there's  no  fun  in  such  jokes, 

'Twould  far  better  have  been 

To  have  copied  Undine, — 
There's  no  harm  in  a  mixture  oi spirits  and  water! 


THREE  GENERATIONS  OF  GENIUS. 

THE  VANLOO  FAMILY. 

This  name,  though  not  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in 
the  annals  of  art,  was  well  known  on  the  Continent  and 
in  England  in  the  last  century ;  and  the  adventures  of 
the  family  of  painters  who  bore  it,  their  struggles  in 
pursuit  of  bread  and  fame,  we  now  purpose  briefly  to 
follow. 

The  first  of  whom  we  hear  was  Jean  Vanloo ;  and  of 
him  we  know  nothing  but  that  he  was  an  artist. 
Jacques,  his  son,  was  born  at  Ecluse,  1614;  and  early 
losing  his  father,  he  studied  under  an  old  portrait- 
painter  in  his  native  town.    His  grandfather,  who  was 
of  a  noble  family,  had  made  a  large  fortune  at  sea, 
and  had  lost  it  all  again  by  a  shipwreck.  However, 
Jacques  Vanloo  could  not  content  himself  with  being, 
like  his  master,  a  travelling  painter  of  cheap  portraits  ; 
he  took  his  mother  and  grandmother  to  Amsterdam, 
and  completed  his  studies  at  that  place,  where  he 
speedily  acquired  fame  as  an  historical  painter.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  he  married  a  penniless  young  woman, 
and  a  son  was  born.    Without  fortune,  with  a  sick  and 
aged  grandmother  dependent  on  him,  how  was  he  to 
support  her,  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  his  child,  when  he 
had  no  resource  but  his  genius'?    He  took  a  shop  and  a 
painting-room  ;  in  the  latter  he  painted  large  pictures, 
upon  which  he  expended  the  fire  of  his  soul ;  in  his 
shop  he  made  inferior  paintings,  and  was  no  longer  the 
artist,  but  the  workman.    He  also  took  likenesses  of 
any  one  who  would  pay  him  three  or  four  florins,  often 
painting  three  of  these  in  a  day ;  but  he  still  remained 
poor.    Being  of  gentle  blood  and  education,  he  loved 
the  comforts  of  life — at  least  for  his  wife.    He  had  a 
heart  always  open  to  charity,  and  many  a  destitute 
artist  was  relieved  by  him.    Above  all,  he  was  anxious 
to  make  his  mother  forget  that  she  had  lost  her  fortune. 
He  struggled  manfully  against  all  his  difficulties,  atten- 
ding to  the  shop,  though  his  instincts  drew  him  to  the 
studio  ;  and  more  often  neglecting  the  latter  than  the 
former.    To  the  painting- room  he  led  his  son  at  eight 
years  old,  saying  to  him,  "  This  is  your  place,  here  you 
shall  study  the  great  masters.    If  you  are  ever  obliged 
to  descend  to  the  shop,  like  your  poor  father,  bid  adieu 
for  ever  to  the  studio,  destroy  your  pencils,  be  in  truth 
and  reality  a  sign-painter,  as  I  am ;  for  I  am  I  any- 
thing higher  than  a  sign-painter '] " 

Young  Louis  Vanloo  soon  brought  trouble  into  the 
little  household  by  his  irregularities.  He  was  fond  of 
fencing  and  drinking  ;  but  Jacques,  far  from  despairing 
of  him,  declared  that  he  had  been  the  same  himself,  and 
foretold  that  his  son  would  be  a  good  and  original 
painter.  At  seventeen,  the  young  man  talked  of 
travelling,  and  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  go  to 
France,  where  art  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  where 
artists  of  all  kinds  were  well  received  ;  so  one  morning 
Louis  Vanloo  set  off  with  his  knapsack  on  his  shoulder, 
his  stick  in  his  hand,  and  with  hope  in  his  heart.  His 
father  would  have  accompanied  him,  had  the  grand- 
mother been  able  to  travel.  Louis  passed  through 
Flanders,  studying  a  little  on  the  way,  and  in  three 
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months  reached  Paris  with  an  empty  purse.  He  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  studio  of  Jean  Michel  Corneille. 

"  Master,"  said  he,  with  a  low  bow,  and  opening  a 
portfolio  of  drawings  freely  and  boldly  touched,  "  these 
are  my  letters  of  recommendation  to  you." 

"  They  are  sufficient.  I  welcome  you  as  my  son," 
replied  Corneille.  "  To  work  at  once,  my  young 
traveller.  You  shall  partake  of  all  I  have, — my  bread, 
my  wine,  and  my  pencils." 

Touched  by  this  parental  hospitality,  Louis  Vanloo 
studied  more  ardently  than  ever ;  and  in  the  second 
year  he  obtained  the  highest  prize  of  the  Academy  of 
Painting.  Meanwhile,  his  mother  being  dead,  Jacques 
Vanloo  set  off  for  France  with  his  wife,  and  arrived  at 
Paris  with  no  other  possessions  than  three  or  four 
masterpieces  on  serious  subjects,  which  were  also  his 
sole  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  great  city. 

"  You  area  fine  painter," said  Jean  Corneille,  gravely, 
to  him ;  "  but  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you,  that  in  our 
country  those  who  would  live  themselves  must  not 
paint  works  that  are  to  live.  I  foretell  that  you  will 
return  to  portrait-painting." 

lie  was  right  :  Jacques  Vanloo  painted  portraits  at 
Paris,  for  which  he  was  well  paid,  being  nearly  the  best 
artist  in  that  line;  and  to  punish  his  country  for 
neglecting  his  genius,  he  became  a  naturalized  subject 
of  Prance.  In  1663,  the  Academy  admitted  him  a 
member  for  his  portrait  of  Jean  Corneille,  which  is  still 
in  the  Louvre,  and  shows  the  free  touch  of  a  master 
with  good  colouring.  But  neither  the  title  of  Academi- 
cian, nor  an  increasing  fortune,  could  make  the  last 
days  of  Jacques  Vanloo  happy.  His  wife  died  ;  and  in 
all  the  wide  kingdom  which  he  had  chosen  for  his 
home,  not  one  heart  beat  as  a  friend  for  him.  He  could 
not  rely  upon  his  son,  for  he  led  an  irregular  life,  wasting, 
without  honourable  results,  the  talent  he  had  received 
from  his  father  and  from  Heaven.  Even  Jean  Corneille 
was  no  longer  his  friend  :  jealousy  had  sown  dissension 
between  them  ;  and  Jacques  Vanloo  regretted  having 
left  the  country  of  his  birth,  with  its  sea-fogs  and  its 
commerce. 

"  Here  I  warm  my  forehead  in  the  sunshine,"  said  he, 
sadly ;  "  but  there  I  had  old  friends  who  warmed  my 
heart." 

He  had  left  at  Ecluse  and  at  Amsterdam  his  youth, 
its  dreams,  its  early  disappointments,  its  first  pleasures; 
and  more  than  this,  he  had  left  the  grave  of  his  parents. 
Regret  for  his  birthplace,  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  wife, 
constant  vexation  at  the  errors  of  his  son,  destroyed 
Jacques  Vanloo's  health  ;  and  this  man,  who  had  in  his 
youth  so  well  borne  up  against  adversity,  died  at  fifty- 
six,  made  happy  Vy  neither  renown  nor  riches.  He  died 
with  his  brush  in  his  hand,  refusing  all  medicinal  aid. 
It  is  said  that  his  son,  finding  him  in  his  arm-chair, 
with  his  head  slightly  reclined,  supposed  him  asleep  ; 
and,  seeing  the  rough  sketch  of  a  picture,  he  took  up 
the  palette,  and  put  a  few  touches  to  a  head  of  St.  John. 

"  It  is  not  so,"  said  a  sepulchral  voice. 

Louis  Vanloo  turned  round,  affrighted.  "  What  did 
you  say,  father  ] " 

But  Jacques  Vanloo  had  not  stirred.  His  son  beheld 
him  in  the  same  attitude  as  when  he  entered  the  room. 
Alarmed  at  his  paleness  he  took  his  hand,  and  surprised 
at  its  icy  coldness,  he  called  upon  his  father;  Jacques 
Vanloo  answered  not. 

The  last  words  of  the  painter  long  haunted  his  son. 
Whenever  the  conscience  of  the  man  or  the  artist  was 
dissatisfied,  he  heard  that  dying  voice  repeating  to  him, 
"  It  is  not  so  !  It  is  not  so  ! " 

Louis  Vanloo  was  intimate  with  Michel  Corneille, 
who  had  made  a  rapid  progress  as  an  artist,  and  was 
now  painter  to  the  king,  besides  being  constantly  em- 
ployed in  decorations  and  fresco-painting,  in  which 
Louis,  who  coloured  on,  a  large  scale,  was  extremely 
useful  to  him.  He  might  now  have  made  his  fortune, 
had  not  his  conduct  interfered.  A  country  gentleman 
brought  his  wife  to  have  her  portrait  painted  by  Vanloo. 


She  was  handsome;  the  painter  was  presuming';  the 
husband  remonstrated  ;  the  wife  replied  ;  and  the  artist 
was  insolent :  when  the  gentleman,  giving  way  to  his 
anger,  trampled  the  picture  under  foot,  and  seized  his 
wife  by  her  hair,  on  which  Vanloo  threw  himself  upon 
the  gentleman,  and,  having  rescued  the  lady,  appeased 
the  angry  man  by  promising  to  give  him  satisfaction. 
Accordingly,  they  met  the  next  morning  at  sunrise,  at 
Vincennes  ;  they  fought — Vanloo  was  an  expert  swords- 
man— and  the  unfortunate  gentleman  fell,  pierced  to  the 
heart.  The  duel  made  some  noise.  Vanloo  learned 
his  danger,  and  lied  the  kingdom.  Not  knowing 
whither  to  go,  he  took  the  disguise  of  a  poor  sign- 
painter,  and  proceeded  slowly  southward,  painting  signs 
at  public-houses  in  return  for  his  lodgings.  Having 
skirted  Savoy,  he  stopped  at  Nice,  where  he  met  with  a 
lady  of  consequence,  whose  portrait  he  had  painted  at 
Paris,  and  who  introduced  him  to  the  principal  persons 
in  the  town.  He  there  painted  several  portraits  and  a 
picture  for  a  church.  But  he  regretted  his  adopted 
country,  and  exile  from  Prance  became  so  painful  that 
he  ventured  to  return.  He  went  to  Aix,  where  he  met 
with  an  acquaintance.  This  person  was  married,  and 
Vanloo  saw  him  so  happy  with  his  young  wife  and  little 
children,  that  he  asked  him  to  find  him  a  wife  also. 

"  That  is  soon  done,"  said  the  friend.  "  Here  is  a 
cousin  of  my  wife,  tolerably  rich,  but  as  ugly  as  sin, 
which  is  of  no  consequence  to  you,  who  are  always 
looking  on  the  faces  of  angels." 

"  I  think  differently,"  replied  Vanloo.  "  In  my 
opinion  the  best  ready  money  in  marriage  is  beauty." 

"  Still  the  business  is  done,"  replied  the  friend. 
"  Another  cousin  of  my  wife,  Marie  Passe,  has  no  fortune 
but  her  handsome  black  eyes.  She  is  like  a  Madonna 
of  Raphael." 

Louis  Vanloo  married  the  last  cousin,  and  had  no 
reason  to  repent  doing  so ;  he  was  an  excellent  husband, 
but  his  wife  insisted  upon  being  always  his  model,  and 
forbade  his  painting  portraits  of  ladies.  A  year  after 
his  marriage  he  had  a  son,  Jean  Baptist,  who  inherited 
his  passions  and  his  genius.  Little  is  known  of  Louis 
about  this  time,  except  that  he  painted  a  St.  Francis 
for  the  chapel  of  the  Grey  Friars  at  Toulon ;  that  he 
then  went  to  Nice,  where  his  son  Charles  was  born,  and 
where  he  died,  as  his  father  had  done,  with  his  brush 
in  his  hand.  Not  coming  to  dinner,  his  Avife  descended 
to  his  studio,  and  called  him,  but  had  no  reply.  She 
entered,  beheld  his  face  pale,  and  his  eyes  fixed,  and 
she  screamed  with  terror. 

"  It  is  not  so  !  It  is  not  so  ! "  said  Louis  Vanloo, 
waving  the  brush  which  he  held. 

His  son,  just  arrived  from  Nice,  entered  at  this 
awful  moment ;  taking  his  father  in  his  arms,  he  laid 
him  upon  his  bed,  and  procured  proper  assistance,  but 
all  was  over  with  Louis  Vanloo,  October,  1712,  and  he 
was  buried  in  a  chapel  which  he  had  painted  in  fresco. 

This  second  Vanloo  was  an  excellent  draughtsman ; 
his  touch  was  bold,  he  understood  the  management  of 
light  and  shade,  and  formed  his  groups  well.  His 
picture  of  St.  Francis  was  praised  for  the  grandeur  of 
its  style,  but  his  fame  rests  on  his  frescos.  His  colour- 
ing was  good,  but  rather  too  purple.  He  possessed  so 
good  a  recollection  of  features  that  he  never  required 
models,  saying  that  he  had  virgins  and  saints  enough  of 
all  kinds  in  his  memory. 

JEAN  BAPTIST  VANLOO. 

Till' this  period  the  family  of  Vanloo  are  but  half 
French,  but  the  genius  which  had  its  root  in  Flanders, 
and  which  prospered  under  the  sun  of  Italy,  attained  its 
finest  verdure  in  France  with  Jean  Baptist  Vanloo, 
who  was  born  at  Aix,  1684.  Although  at  that  time 
most  children  were  taught  to  read  and  write,  his  father 
gave  him  neither  alphabet  nor  pen,  but  he  gave  him  a 
pencil,  and  thus  the  child  very  early  became  an  excellent 
draughtsman — a  great  advantage.  At  seven  years  old  he 
made  good  copies  of  the  great  masters ;  at  twelve  he  boldly 
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left  the  paternal  roof,  to  copy  the  famous  pictures  in 
Toulouse,  Montpelier,  and  Marseilles,  rejoining  his 
father  at  Nice  with  a  portfolio  of  drawings,  which  were 
the  pride  of  the  old  painter's  heart.  The  day  after  his 
return  his  father  placed  a  brush  in  his  hand,  saying, 
"  Let  us  see  whether  you  are  born  a  painter."  Jean 
Baptist  began  his  work  unhesitatingly,  and  in  less  than 
an  hour  and  a  half  he  had  painted  a  head  in  one  of  his 
father's  pictures  which  the  latter  would  never  retouch. 
After  some  years  in  the  studio  he  was  sent  for  to  restore 
some  Italian  pictures  at  Toulon,  and  there  he  had  a 
lawsuit  with  the  chapter  which  he  put  into  a  lawyer's 
hands.  This  lawyer  had  a  handsome  daughter,  with  whom 
Jean  Baptist  fell  in  love.  The  young  lady  received  the 
passionate  glances  of  the  young  painter  in  his  visits  to 
her  father  with  smiling  approbation;  and  while  the 
latter  was  pleading  the  one  cause  in  court,  Jean  was 
pleading  the  other  to  the  daughter;  both  were  successful, 
and  the  painter  received  the  young  lady's  hand.  He 
remained  a  year  at  Toulon,  working  at  a  Holy  Family 
for  the  church  of  the  Dominicans,  and  taking  portraits 
as  much  for  amusement  as  to  increase  his  income. 
All  was  going  well,  and  his  wife  had  just  given  him  a 
son,  when  Victor  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy,  besieged 
Toulon.  In  fear  for  his  wife,  for  his  child,  and  perhaps 
for  himself,  he  thought  of  taking  refuge  at  Aix.  But 
how  could  he  get  there  ]  Not  a  single  conveyance  was 
to  be  had.  He  bought  an  ass,  placed  his  wife  and  infant 
of  five  weeks  old  upon  it,  and,  conducting  the  little 
party  himself  on  foot,  reached  Aix  in  safety  without  a 
complaint  or  a  frown.  There  he  dwelt  for  five  years, 
experiencing  by  turns  want  and  good  fortune,  till,  in 
1712,  a  kind  of  presentiment  called  him  to  Nice  where, 
as  we  have  seen,  his  father  died  immediately  on  his 
arrival,  leaving  large  pictures  unfinished.  What  did 
Jean  Baptist  do'?  His  mother  was  helpless,  he  must 
work  for  her,  and  he  passed  eighteen  months  in  finishing 
the  last  pictures  of  Louis  Vanloo.  He  was  now  in  his 
turn  destitute,  with  a  wife  and  six  children  looking  to 
him  for  bread,  and  he  knew  not  where  to  lay  his  head, 
when  the  Prince  of  Monaco  sent  for  him  to  paint  the 
princesses,  for  which  he  was  well  paid.  He  then  went 
to  Genoa,  and  to  Turin,  where  he  painted  the  Prince  of 
Carignan;  thence  to  the  court  of  Savoy  to  paint  the 
royal  family  ;  after  which  the  Prince  of  Carignan  sent 
him  to  study  at  Rome,  retaining  his  family  in  the 
palace. 

At  Rome  Jean  Baptist  studied  with  Benetto  Luti, 
and  painted  two  pieces  on  copper  which  passed  for 
Carlo  Maratti's.  He  now  sent  for  his  family.  His 
brother  Charles  was  of  nearly  the  same  age  as  his  own 
sons,  and  they  were  old  enough  to  be  taught  to  read,  but 
Jean  Baptist  understood  no  books  but  pictures,  and  he 
taught  them  to  draw  dnd  paint,  which  education  they 
liked  well  enough.  Vanloo  thought  himself  settled  at 
Rome,  but  the  Prince  of  Carignan  sent  for  him  to  Paris, 
offering  him  and  his  family  a  home  in  his  hotel.  Jean 
accordingly  took  his  wife  and  eight  children  to  Paris, 
where  his  patron  gave  him  his  saloon  for  a  studio,  in 
which  those  interested  in  the  arts,  and  the  idle  nobility, 
crowded  around  the  painter.  He  soon  became  cele- 
brated, and  was  offered  a  place  in  the  Academy  if  the 
prince  would  present  to  it  Vanloo's  "Triumph  of  Galatea," 
which  he  had  just  finished.  The  prince  refused,  and  a 
short  time  after  Vanloo,  who  loved  independence,  left 
the  hotel  and  pursued  portrait-painting,  made  a  fortune, 
lost  it  by  Law's  scheme,  and  also  lost  his  patron  the 
Regent,  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  latter  had  said  to 
Vanloo,  "  Depend  on  me,  paint  the  king's  portrait,  and 
I  will  re-establish  your  fortune."  But  he  died,  and  per- 
mission to  paint  the  king  was  refused.  In  despair  Jean 
went  off  to  Versailles,  saw  the  king,  studied  him  with 
a  painter's  eye,  returned  to  Paris  and  completed  the 
most  striking  likeness  existing  of  Louis  XV.  The 
king  heard  of  this  masterly  work,  sent  for  Jean  Baptist, 
and,  complimenting  him  highly,  ordered  him  to  paint 
a  full-length  portrait,  which  has  served  for  nearly  all 


the  likenesses  of  Louis  XV.,  and  was  then  thought  a 
chef-d'ceuvre.  In  1731  the  Academy  elected  him  a 
member;  he  had  made  a  second  fortune,  and  friends 
and  admirers  flocked  around  him,  while  his  great  work, 
"Henry  III.  installing  the  Comte  de  Gonsalez  a  knight 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  put  the  seal  to  his  fame,  and  the 
Academy  unanimously  elected  him  professor.  But  his 
love  of  wandering  returned,  and  he  came  to  London, 
where .  Sir  R.  Walpole  received  him  nobly,  and  where 
he  painted  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  most  of  the  court. 
His  wife  and  younger  children  having  joined  him,  he 
might  have  been  very  happy  when  he  learned  the  death 
of  his  son  Francis  who  was  travelling  in  Italy,  a  blow 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  His  wife  took  him 
back  to  France,  and,  leaving  the  children  with  a  friend 
at  Paris,  she  conducted  him  rapidly  to  Aix,  where  he 
languished  out  his  last  days.  He  died  September  1745, 
very  anxious  as  to  what  was  to  become  of  him  after 
death,  and,  in  his  singular  ignorance,  hoping  that  he 
should  still  be  employed  in  painting  portraits.  It  is 
remarkable  that  after  all  his  wanderings  to  and  fro  he 
was  buried  in  the  church  were  he  was  baptized.  The 
works  of  Jean  Baptist  Vanloo  are  characterized  by 
freedom  and  lightness  of  touch,  by  a  style  somewhat 
dramatic,  and  by  great  freshness  of  colouring,  which, 
in  his  own  day,  caused  him  to  be  compared  to 
Rubens.  In  person  he  was  handsome,  in  disposition 
generous  and  charitable,  doing  good  secretly,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  instance.  Hearing  one  day  of  a 
young  painter  in  great  distress,  not  having  wherewith 
to  find  food  for  his  family,  he  sought  him  out. 

"  Friend,"  he  said,  "  I  have  a  picture  ordered,  but 
have  no  studio  ;  will  you  let  me  work  in  yours  ] " 

"  I  think  I  have  seen  you  before,"  said  the  poor 
artist. 

"That  can  scarcely  be ;  I  am  just  come  up  from  the 
country,  where  I  daubed  pictures  for  churches." 

He  began  to  work,  and  in  six  days,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  painter,  he  had  finisheda  magnificent  ''Elopement 
of  Dejanira." 

"  Are  you  conscious  that  you  possess  very  high 
genius  1 "  asked  his  host. 

"  Do  you  think  so  1"  replied  Jean  Baptist;  "I  differ 
from  you  so  much  that  I  shall  not  complete  that,  I  give 
it  to  you  in  return  for  your  civility.  Touch  it  up,  and 
perhaps  you  may  make  something  good  of  it.  Adieu  !  " 

Vanloo  then  went  to  the  Prince  of  Carignan,  with 
whom  he  then  resided. 

"You,  who  are  so  generous  a  patron  of  art  and 
artists,  might  perform  a  good  deed  by  calling  on  a 
young  painter  near  by,  who  at  this  moment  has  in  his 
painting-room  a  sketch  which  is  boldly  handled,  and 
which  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  gallery.  He  will 
tell  you  that  the  canvass  is  not  his;  do  not  believe  him 
nor  contradict  him." 

"  What  is  it  worth  1 "  asked  the  prince. 

"Twenty-five  louis." 

The  prince  lost  no  time,  and  bought  the  picture  of 
the  needy  artist  for  the  sum  Vanloo  had  fixed  upon  it. 
This  work  of  Jean  Baptist,  at  least,  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

CHARLES  VANLOO. 

This  artist,  the  second  son  of  Louis  Vanloo,  was  born 
at  Nice,  1705,  and  when  a  year  old  narrowly  escaped 
death  by  a  shell  which  fell  into  the  cellar  whither  his 
mother  had  carried  him  for  safety  during  the  siege. 
He  owed  his  life  to  his  brother  Jean  Baptist,  who  had 
but  that  moment  taken  him  from  the  cradle  to  hush  his 
cries  with  caresses.  To  this  excellent  brother  Louis 
Vanloo  had  confided  his  son  when  dying  with  the  words, 
"  Be  his  master  ;  make  him  a  Vanloo  ; "  and  fully  was 
the  bequest  fulfilled.  Jean  Baptist  was  to  Charles,  as  to 
his  own  sons,  a  patient  master  and  a  generous  friend. 
Charles  received  his  first  lessons  at  Rome  in  the  studio 
of  Benetto  Luti :  and  the  first  time  Jean  Baptist  saw 
him  handle  his  pencil  he  cried,  "That  is  right,  he 
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belongs  to  our  family."  In  truth,  Charles  very  early 
showed  genius ;  and  the  sculptor  Legros,  admiring  his 
wonderful  facility,  instructed  him  in  his  art,  which  the 
young  man,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Michael  Angelo, 
would  have  combined  with  painting,  but  Legros  died, 
and  Charles  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
chisel  and  resume  the  pencil.  He  was  then  scarcely 
fifteen,  but  he  painted  the  landscapes  and  accessory  parts 
to  his  brother's  pictures.  His  conduct,  however,  gave 
great  uneasiness  to  this  good  friend,  for  no  remonstrances 
could  prevent  Charles  from  passing  his  time  among  the 
actors,  who  humoured  all  his  whims  on  condition  that 
he  drew  their  pictures  ;  of  these  portraits  he  sometimes 
made  ten  in  a  day.  With  difficulty  Jean  Baptist  per- 
suaded his  brother  to  accompany  him  and  his  family  to 
Paris,  and  when  there  the  unsteady  conduct  of  Charles 
so  much  annoyed  him  that  he  used  to  exclaim,  "  This 
unlucky  boy  will  come  to  a  bad  end ;  he  seems  always 
to  have  in  his  heart  the  bomb  which  burst  upon  his 
cradle."  Wearied  by  his  brother's  remonstrances  Charles 
left  the  Hotel  de  Carignan  and  went  to  the  opera,  where 
he  became  a  finished  scene-painter. 

"  This  is  unworthy  of  your  talent,"  said  Boucher  to 
him. 

"Talent  is  a  fine  thing,"  replied  Charles  Vanloo, 
"  but  I  love  money,  pleasure,  play,  society,  better ; "  and 
he  drew  Boucher  into  the  same  follies. 

In  1727  Charles  set  off  for  Rome  with  two  sons 
of  Jean  Baptist — Louis  Michel  and  Francis  Yanloo. 
There  the  love  of  his  art  seems  to  have  conquered  his 
wild  passions,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  he  gained  the 
Academy  prize  for  drawing  by  his/'  Feast  of  Belshazzar." 
The  Pope  conferred  knighthood  upon  him,  for  which 
he  cared  little,  more  welcome  was  the  pension  from  the 
French  Academy  which  he  obtained  through  the  Car- 
dinal de  Polignac.  He  then  painted  several  sacred 
pieces,  and  departed  for  Paris  with  his  two  nephews, 
who  were  worthily  treading  in  their  father's  steps. 
When  near  Turin,  Francis  wished  to  drive  the  young 
and  fiery  horses  which  were  attached  to  the  handsome 
carriage  in  which  they  travelled,  but  he  had  scarcely 
mounted  when  the  animals  plunged,  reared,  and,  losing 
his  control,  Francis  fell  with  one  of  his  feet  hanging  in 
the  stirrup.  Vainly  did  his  brother  and  uncle  try  to  suc- 
cour him,  the  frightened  horses  galloped  on,  dragging 
poor  Francis  with  his  head  nearly  touching  the 
ground.  If  the  stirrup  give  way  he  is  dashed  to  pieces  ! 
Charles  cried  for  help,  Michel  was  mute  with  horror, 
their  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  victim,  who  was  groaning 
heavily.  At  length  the  horses  stopped  before  a  house, 
but  it  was  too  late.  Francis  was  raised  in  a  dying  state 
mangled  by  the  stones  and  bushes  on  the  road  :  de- 
scribing his  agony,  he  held  out  a  bleeding  hand  to  his 
companions,  saying,  "  I  have  no  lips  to  kiss  you,"  and 
presently  expired  in  their  arms. 

Charles  Vanloo  remained  at  Turin  painting  for  the 
King  of  Sardinia.  He  there  met  Christine  Somis,  the 
nightingale  of  Italy,  who  to  her  fine  voice  united  the 
charms  of  beauty  and  wit.  Charles  having  seen  and 
heard  her  asked  permission  to  take  her  portrait.  He, 
who  could  paint  a  full-length  in  a  day,  was  five  weeks 
painting  Christine,  and  was  then  not  satisfied ;  for  at  the 
last  sitting,  impelled  by  despair  and  love,  he  destroyed 
with  one  stroke  of  his  brush  the  long-cherished  work, 
and,  throwing  himself  at  Christine's  feet,  declared  that 
it  was  not  her  picture  that  he  desired.  He  spoke  with 
so  much  effect  that  he  married  Mademoiselle  Somis, 
and  returned  to  Paris,  where  his  handsome  style  of 
living,  his  wife's  singing,  and  the  welcome  he  gave  to 
artists,  filled  his  saloon.  Praises  and  critiques  were 
poured  upon  him,  but  he  cared  for  neither ;  nobles  and 
savans,  ladies  of  rank  and  ladies  of  wit,  all  courted 
him  ;  Madame  Geoffrin  presiding  at  his  easel.  He 
painted  the  queen,  and  Madame  de  Pompadour,  then 
more  influential  than  the  queen,  condescended  to  sit 
to  him  twenty  times.  At  length  she  said,  ''Vanloo,  I 
am  tired,  I  cannot  sit  any  more." 


"  As  you  please,  Madame,"  said  Vanloo,  "  only  permit 
me  to  visit  you  as  if  you  were  sitting,  I  will  paint  you 
as  I  find  you.  For  instance,  you  are  now  about  to  take  tea, 
a  very  good  opportunity  ; "  and  he  painted  the  beautiful 
portrait  thus  named. 

Charles  Vanloo  was  so  generally  beloved  that  on 
entering  the  Opera-house  after  a  dangerous  illness  the 
audience  arose  and  cheered  him. 

Another  anecdote  relates  to  Mademoiselle  Clairon.  A 
foreign  princess  offered  this  actress  either  two  fine 
horses,  a  valuable  diamond,  or  a  pearl  necklace,  as  a 
tribute  of  admiration.  The  actress  seemed  undecided 
which  to  choose,  and  the  princess  said,  "  Tell  me,  what 
is  it  you  wish  for]" 

"  My  portrait  by  Vanloo,"  was  the  reply. 

Charles  died  poor,  July  1765.  Diderot  says  he  was 
born  a  painter,  but  painting  was  to  him  more  a  trade 
than  an  art.  Too  often  his  works  show  an  imitation  of 
various  schools,  but  in  his  best  pictures  he  saw  nature 
with  his  own  eyes.  His  outline  was  good,  his  touch 
smooth,  his  colouring  rather  too  red  and  white:  and 
his  figures  have  more  dignity  than  character,  more 
grace  than  beauty.  His  facility  was  wonderful,  his 
industry  great,  he  would  paint  for  twelve  hours  together, 
and  always  standing,  caring  not  for  cold. 

The  cloud  of  grief  overhung  the  last  days  of  Charles 
Vanloo.  He  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  even  more 
beautiful,  more  graceful,  more  charming,  than  her 
mother,  with  a  voice  which  seemed  intended  for  singing 
rather  than  speaking.  "  Oh  !  Raphael !  Raphael  !  " 
Vanloo  would  exclaim  while  gazing  on  his  daughter, 
and  the  feelings  of  the  painter  gave  place  to  those  of 
the  father.  In  the  beautiful  countenance  of  Caroline 
Vanloo  was  seen  that  heavenly  light  which  forebodes 
an  early  death ;  she  was  less  a  woman  than  an  angel. 
From  childhood  she  had  been  wrapt  in  dreamy  reverie  ; 
speaking  seldom,  passing  all  her  time  in  reading  and 
thinking ;  caring  not  for  worldly  amusements ;  at  the 
ball  she  danced  not,  at  the  fete  she  gave  only  her  en- 
chanting smile  ;  her  mind  only  seemed  to  be  alive,  the 
body  which  clothed  it  was  as  cold  as  marble.  "  Books 
are  killing  her,"  said  her  father,  who  had  never  learned 
to  read,  and  to  whom  the  thousand  black  marks  running 
after  each  other  were  cabalistic  signs.  She  often  sat  in 
the  painting-room,  reading  or  dreaming,  while  her 
father  could  scarcely  get  her  to  speak  three  words.  If 
he  asked  her  advice  upon  the  heads  of  saints  or  pagan 
goddesses  she  answered  not,  but  he  had  looked  at  her  ; 
"  Good,  very  good,  my  daughter,  you  need  not  say  more." 

One  morning  she  descended  to  the  studio  more  pale 
and  abstracted  than  usual,  and,  not  finding  her  father 
there,  she  sat  down  before  a  canvass  daubed  with  a  few 
touches,  and,  taking  a  pencil,  she  began  to  draw. 
Vanloo,  who  had  followed  her  into  the  room,  was  struck 
by  her  inspired  manner,  and  concealed  himself  behind 
a  large  picture,  murmuring,  "  Such  are  the  Vanloos, 
they  know  how  to  draw  before  they  are  taught." 

After  a  few  minutes  Caroline  laid  aside  the  pencil, 
contemplating  the  figure  she  had  just  traced.  Vanloo 
came  forward,  and,  at  the  sight  of  her  father,  of 
whose  entrance  she  knew  not,  she  screamed. 

"  You  frightened  me,"  said  she,  holding  out  her  hand 
to  him. 

At  the  same  moment  the  poor  father  turned  pale,  for 
he  saw  the  figure  which  his  daughter  had  sketched — 
it  was  Death  !  Before  him  were  those  shrouded  bones, 
those  feet  which  unceasingly  wander  through  the  world 
digging  a  grave  at  every  step,  and  that  terrible  scythe 
of  an  everlasting  harvest !  But  what  struck  Vanloo 
with  the  greatest  alarm  was  the  head  of  this  solemn 
figure;  Caroline,  perhaps  unconsciously,  had  bestowed 
her  own  angelic  features  upon  Death;  these  features 
were  lightly  sketched,  and  no  one  but  Vanloo  would  have 
recognised  the  likeness — but  the  father  ! 

"  Child,"  said  he,  hiding  his  tears  by  a  burst  of  forced 
laughter,  "artists  do  not  begin  thus;  rise,  I  will  give 
you  a  lesson." 
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Caroline  rose  silently  ;  her  father  seated  himself, 
with  an  agitated  hand  rubbed  out  all  his  daughter's 
sketch  except  the  face,  took  the  red  lead  and  quickly  pro- 
duced a  metamorphosis.  Presently  a  sweet  smile 
animated  the  face,  curls  of  silken  hair  seemed  to  wave 
in  a  spring  breeze,  light  wings  arose  from  the  grace- 
fully rounded  shoulders;  it  was  no  longer  Death,  it  was 
Love.  Now  the  painter  sketched  in  a  quiver,  some 
flowers,  a  pair  of  doves,  and  other  mythological  emblems. 
Caroline  watched  her  father's  pencil  with  a  smile  at 
once  sweet  and  melancholy.  When  he  had  finished 
Vanloo  turned  to  his  daughter,  and,  controlling  his 
emotion,  "  Is  it  not  so  ]    he  asked,  kissing  her  hand. 

"  No,"  she  replied,  bending  her  head  with  a  melan- 
choly air. 

Her  father,  seeing  her  become  paler,  took  her  up  in 
his  arms,  and  carried  her  into  her  mother's  room. 
"Death  !  Death  !  "  cried  the  poor  girl  wildly,  and  extend- 
^   ing  her  arms.    She  was  delirious  from  this  moment, 
[j   The  father's  despair  is  indescribable  ;  neither  by  night 
I    nor  day  did  he  leave  his  Caroline's  bed-side,  beseeching 
j    God  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.    She  died  in  a  few 
days,  and  the  first  physicians  in  Paris  could  not  decide 
her  disease.     Might  it  not  be  called  Aveariness  of  life  1 
In  the  opinion  of  her  father  books  alone  caused  the 
death  of  Caroline  Vanloo,  but  it  is  not  said  what  books. 

The  poor  painter  never  recovered  this  terrible  blow  ; 
his  fortune  and  his  fame  were  obscured. 

The  Dauphin  meeting  him  at  court  some  years  after 
asked  him  why  he  was  so  melancholy. 

"Monseigneur,  I  wear  mourning  for  my  daughter/' 
I  he  replied,  wiping  away  a  tear. 

The  canvass  on  which  Caroline  had  sketched  Death 
he  kept  in  his  studio  d  memorial ;  by  examining 

j  i  it  very  closely  the  mournful  outline  by  her  pencil  was 
j  apparent  under  the  figure  of  Love  Avhich  covered  it. 
)  Madame  de  Vanloo  gave  this  canvass  to  the  Count  de 
li  Caylus. 

The  last  of  the  Vanloo  family  were  Michel  and 
[  Amadeus,  the  surviving  sons  of  Jean  Baptist.  Michel 
[  rapidly  made  his  way,  and  was  first  painter  to  Philip  V. 
i  of  Spain.  He  made  some  money  which  he  lent  to  a 
friend  for  a  sea  speculation.  The  ship,  the  friend,  and 
|    the  little  fortune,  were  shipwrecked  and  lost.  Michel 

*  had  a  noble  heart ;  on  hearing  of  the  disaster  he  cried, 

|  "  I  have  lost  a  good  friend."  On  the  death  of  Philip  i 
I    he  returned  to  Prance,  where  he  established  his  fortune, 

*  partly  by  portrait-painting  ;  and  died  at  sixty -four  years 
I  of  age,  mourned  by  all  who  knew  him,  especially  by  his 
i     brother,  sister,  aunt,  and  niece,  whom  he  had  gathered 

around  him.  He  succeeded  better  in  painting  men  than 
women,  and  his  pencil  was  more  sure  than  his  palette. 

Amadeus  Vanloo  passed  his  best  years  in  Germany, 
and  returned  to  France  but  to  die.  He  was  the  last  of 
this  family  of  artists,  for  the  sons  of  Charles  Vanloo 
did  not  follow  the  path  of  their  father.  F.  C.  B. 

THE  SHEPHERD  BOY. 

See  Illustration. 

I 

The  accompanying  Engraving,  from  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds'  well-known  picture  of  the  Shepherd  Boy,  tells 
its  own  tale  so  plainly  that  any  lengthened  description 
j  of  it  is  unnecessary.  The  thoughtful,  pensive  face  of 
the  boy,  thoughtful  beyond  his  years  from  the  solitary 
nature  of  his  occupation,  and  the  good  understanding 
that  evidently  exists  between  himself  and  his  fleecy 
charge,  recall  to  our  memory  the  pleasing  and  descrip- 
tive lines  of  that  Laureate  of  the  Homestead,  Robert 
Bloomfield,  which  we  offer  no  apology  to  our  readers  for 
quoting: — 

"  'Twas  thus  with  Giles  ;  meek,  fatherless,  and  poor, 
Labour  his  portion,  but  he  felt  no  more  ; 


No  stripes,  no  tyranny  his  steps  pursued  ; 

His  life  was  constant,  cheerful  servitude : 

Strange  to  the  world,  he  wore  a  bashful  look, 

The  fields  hia  study,  nature  was  his  book  ! 

And,  as  revolving  seasons  changed  the  scene 

From  heat  to  cold,  tempestuous  to  serene, 

Through  every  change  still  Taxied  his  employ, 

Yet  each  new  duty  brought  its  share  of  joy. 
****** 

Small  was  his  charge  :  no  wilds  had  they  to  roam ; 

But  bright  enclosures  circling  round  their  home, 
No  yellow-blossomed  furze,  nor  stubborn  thorn, 
The  heath's  rough  produce,  had  their  fleeces  torn  ; 
Yet  ever  roving,  ever  seeking  thee, 
Enchanting  spirit,  dear  Variety." 

THE  MAIDEN  AUNT: — No  V.1 

EDITH  KINNAIRD.  PART  III.  CHAP.  VIII. 

Philip  Everard  was  not  a  man  to  be  overcome 
by  any  circumstances  in  which  he  might  be  placed  ; 
his  will,  vigorous  and  disciplined,  rose  to  the  en- 
counter with  a  strength  which  failed  not  to  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  which  op- 
posed him.  Yet,  on  the  present  occasion,  his  self- 
possession  well-nigh  forsook  him,  his  eye  sank,  his 
voice  trembled,  and,  for  the  first  moment,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  Edith,  in  the  very  desperation  of  her 
enforced  composure — Edith,  the  weak  and  unstable 
woman,  was  apparently  the  calmer  of  the  two. 

"There  is  some  mistake,  I  think,"  said  she,  gently, 
in  answer  to  his  scarcely  articulate  salutation,  and, 
but  that  her  hand  closed  tightly  on  the  back  of  the  chair 
by  which  she  stood  and  her  lips  quivered  a  little, 
there  was  no  outward  sign  of  agitation.  "  You  in- 
quired for  Miss  Forde." 

"  I  can  scarcely  hope  to  be  forgiven  for  an  intru- 
sion which  must  seem  so  unwarrantable,"  replied  he, 
hurriedly,  "  but  my  visit  was  to  Miss  Forde.  Can  I 
see  her  ?  " 

"  She  is  not  at  home." 

"  And  you  expect  her — " 

"  Not  for  a  fortnight,  at  the  least." 

Quietly,  though  with  a  certain  breathlessness,  were 
these  few  every-day  sentences  exchanged  ;  who  would 
have  dreamt  that  such  a  Past  lay  hidden  under  such 
a  Present?  But  it  is  ever  so ;  the  lava  destroys,  the 
earthquake  engulphs,  and  then  the  ground  closes,  and 
the  humble  village  arises,  and  the  very  existence  of 
the  proud  city  beneath  it  is  forgotteu. 

Everard  hesitated  for  an  instant,  and  then  walked 
up  to  Edith  with  a  mixture  of  reluctance  and  deter- 
mination, his  manner  visibly  changing,  as  if  under 
the  influence  of  irrepressible  feeling.  "Then,  Edith," 
said  he, — "  Miss  Kinnaird,  I  must  needs  speak  to  you 
myself.  God  strengthen  us  both.  I  beseech  you  to 
summon  all  your  courage." 

At  the  first  note  of  tenderness  .  in  his  voice  all 
Edith's  assumed  self-command  gave  way,  and  she 
sank  upon  a  chair,  vainly  labouring  to  conceal  her 
tears.  Everard  continued  to  speak,  and  nothing  but 
the  exceeding  and  cautious  gentleness  of  his  manner 
betrayed  that  he  had  perceived  her  emotion. 

"  I  wished  to  see  Miss  Forde,"  said  he,  "  because  I 

(1)  Concluded  from  p.  ISO. 
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thought  she  would  communicate  what  I  have  to  tell 
better  than  I  could  do  it  myself.  I  know  I  must 
distress  you  groatly ;  God  knows  what  it  costs  me 
to  do  so.    I  do  not  bring  you  good  news." 

He  was  evidently  trying  to  prepare  her  for  some 
terrible  intelligence — the  most  painful  task  which 
ever  falls  to  human  love,  and  yet  one  which  none 
but  the  truest  love  should  execute.  At  first  she  had 
scarcely  grasped  his  meaning,  but  now  it  suddenly 
flashed  upon  her. 

"Tell  me  at  once,"  cried  she,  starting  up,  and  for 
the  first  time  lifting  her  eyes  to  his  face.  "  Frank  ?" 
she  could  say  no  more. 

"  He  is  alive,  and  there  is  hope,"  said  Everard, 
quickly. 

Edith  neither  screamed  nor  fainted,  but  she  trem- 
bled from  head  to  foot,  and  her  white  shivering  lips 
tried  in  vain  to  shape  the  words  with  which  she 
panted  to  question  him.  He  understood  her  per- 
fectly, and,  without  inflicting  upon  her  all  that  well- 
meant  torture  of  petty  delays  and  useless  restoratives 
so  commonly  employed  in  cases  of  sudden  affliction, 
so  needlessly  oppressive  to  the  sufferer,  he  proceeded 
to  do  the  best  thing  he  could,  namely,  to  tell  the 
truth,  calmly,  quickly,  and  sympathizingly. 

"  He  has  met  with  an  accident,"  said  he  ;  "  do  not 
fancy  that  I  am  keeping  anything  from  you ;  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  the  exact  truth.  There  is  hope  that 
he  may  recover, — with  his  youth  and  strength  there 
must  be  considerable  hope  ;  but  I  must  not  conceal 
from  you  that  he  is  in  danger.  It  was  a  fall ;  he 
went  too  near  the  edge  of  a  cliff  and  part  of  the 
earth  gave  way.  I  came  myself,  both  because  he 
wished  it,  and  because  I  was  sure  you  would  desire  to 
come  to  him  directly,  and  I  thought  there  might  be 
some  difficulty;  I  thought,  too,  it  would  be  a  satisfac- 
tion to  you  to  be  quite  sure  that  you  were  hearing  the 
exact  truth." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Edith,  in  a  choking  voice  ;  "  I 
may  come  directly?  " 

"  As  soon  as  you  feel  equal  to  it,"  he  replied.  "  A 
carriage  is  waiting." 

"  Thank  you,"  repeated  Edith.  She  was  half 
stunned ;  it  was  a  strange,  unreal,  dreamy  sensation  ; 
she  could  feel  no  conviction  of  the  truth  of  what  she 
had  been  told,  still  less  could  she  persuade  herself 
that  Everard  was  in  the  room  with  her,  and  that  she 
had  learned  it  from  his  lips.  She  put  her  hand  to  her 
forehead,  and  looked  up  with  a  delirious  inclination 
to  laugh,  and  tell  him  that  it  was  all  nonsense,  and 
she  was  not  deceived. 

Everard  rang  the  bell  for  some  water,  and,  holding 
the  glass  for  Edith  to  drink,  he  very  clearly  and  de- 
liberately repeated  his  intelligence  to  the  servant, 
adding  an  order  that  she  would  pack  up  her  mistress's 
things  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  get  ready  to  accom- 
pany her,  as  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  set 
off  almost  immediately.  He  watched  Edith's  face 
while  he  spoke,  but  there  was  the  same  unnatural, 
incredulous  expression  in  it,  and  a  cold  fear  came 
into  his  heart,  and  made  it  pause  in  its  beating  as 
though  a  strong  grasp  had  closed  upon  it.    Then  he 


took  both  her  hands  in  his,  and  spoke  with  the  utmost 
tenderness.  "  My  dearest  Edith,  be  comforted  ; 
trust  in  God.  Exert  yourself  for  Frank's  sake — he  is 
longing  to  see  you — you  must  be  his  nurse  and  com- 
panion, but  you  know  you  will  not  be  allowed  to  be 
with  him  if  your  own  strength  fails.  I  have  known 
worse  cases  than  this  recover;  and  if  not,  Edith," 
— he  was  afraid  to  encourage  hope,  for  the  surgeon's 
opinion  had  been  very  desponding, — "  will  you  not  try 
to  submit  to  God's  will  and  to  take  comfort?  will  you 
not  try  to  support  yourself?  I  know  how  hard  it  is, 
almost  impossible  in  the  first  moment, — but,  for 
Frank's  sake." 

The  soothing  words  had  their  effect.  The  strange, 
wild  expression  passed  away,  and  she  bowed  her 
face  upon  his  hands,  and  wept  like  a  child.  When 
she  looked  up  there  were  tears  on  his  cheeks  also. 
She  rose  hastily.  "  Now  I  am  quite  well,"  she  said, 
"  and  quite  ready.  Do  not  let  us  waste  a  moment — 
pray  let  us  go  directly." 

He  judged  wisely  that  it  would  be  cruel  to  detain  her, 
and  went  out  to  expedite  arrangements  for  their  de- 
parture. When  he  returned  he  found  her  bonneted 
and  shawled ;  very  pale,  but  quite  composed  ;  her 
hand  shook  as  she  accepted  his  arm  to  walk  to  the 
carriage,  but  she  did  not  withdraw  it,  neither  did  she 
speak,  and  they  crossed  the  hall  together.  At  the 
door  she  paused,  shuddering  and  sobbing — he  looked 
anxiously  at  her.  "The  last  time  we  were  together," 
said  she,  in  a  broken  voice,  "  I  vexed  him." 

Everard  was  too  deeply  moved  to  answer  imme- 
diately, but  in  a  few  moments  he  said,  gently,  "  Do 
not  think  of  it.  I  am  sure  he  has  long  forgotten  it. 
He  spoke  of  you  with  the  fondest  affection." 

"  When  ?  "  cried  Edith  suddenly. 

"The  last  time  he  named  you,"  returned  Everard, 
with  a  little  hesitation, — "  yesterday,  I  think." 

"Not  since — "  (she  could  not  say  "his  accident." 
Why  is  a  word  so  much  harder  than  a  thought?) 
"  not  when  you  left  him  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Everard,  "he  did  not  speak  of  you 
then." 

Edith  felt  the  import  of  the  sentence,  and,  burying 
her  face  in  her  hands,  suffered  herself  to  be  assisted 
into  the  carriage.  Immediately  afterwards,  however, 
she  put  out  her  head,  unable  to  abstain  from  asking 
the  question,  though  she  was  almost  certain  of  the 
answer,  and  said  in  a  low,  desponding  tone  of  voice, 
"  Will  he  not  know  me  ?  " 

"  He  may,  very  likely  ;  indeed,  I  trust  that  he  will. 
But,  you  know,  temporary  insensibility  is  the  common 
result  of  an  accident  of  this  sort,  even  when  it  is  not 
very  serious,  and  I  came  away  as  soon  as  I  learned 
that  there  was  no  immediate  danger." 

"  How  far?"  inquired  Edith. 

"Twenty  miles  only." 

And  not  another  word  passed  between  them. 
Silently  Everard  placed  the  maid  in  the  carriage 
beside  her  mistress,  directed  the  coachman  to  drive 
quickly,  and,  springing  on  a  horse,  which  was  in 
waiting  for  him,  soon  outstripped  his  fellow-traveller. 
Edith  kept  her  face  covered,  and  unclosed  not  her 
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lips  during  the  whole  journey.    Who  shall  tell  what 
passed  within  her  during  that  silence?    First,  there 
was  tumult,  and  wild,  unnatural  thoughts  struggling 
with  hurried  prayers  and  trying  to  drive  them  out 
of  her  heart;  and  despair,  and  unbelief,  now  in  God's 
mercy,  now  in  the  reality  of  her  affliction ;  demon- 
whispers  that  seemed  prompting  her  to  utter  derisive 
words  which  it  would  have  been  madness  to  speak. 
And  then  the  prayers  conquered,  aud  there  was  a 
strange  sort  of  peace,  like  the  hush  in  a  chamber  of 
death,  and  her  spirit  prostrated  itself  as  if  commun- 
ing with  the  presence  of  an  angel,  and  said  almost 
without  an  effort,  "  Here  am  I ;    do  with  me  as 
Thou  wilt!''  and  then  came  a  quick  burst  of  bitter 
tears,  and  a  throng  of  sudden  memories  that  hurried 
past  her  like  phantoms  in  a  dream,   bright  and 
smiling  as  they  approached,  but  withering  into  pale 
corpses  as  she  gazed  upon  then).    And  paler,  sadder* 
than  all,  wringing,  as  it  were,  tears  of  blood  from  her 
heart,  came  self-reproach,  the  only  unbearable  pang- 
in  the  dreary  catalogue  of  human  woes, — the  tor- 
mentor, which,  like  Eastern  despots,  not  only  impales 
its  victim,  but  refuses  him  the  cup  of  water  wmich  might 
assuage  or  shorten  his  anguish, — the  one  agony  that 
knows  no  consolation.    Counsels  neglected,  unwary 
words  resented,  little  faults  unkindly  judged,  motives 
unfairly  attributed;    small  injustices  and  forgotten 
wrongs,  done  in  the  wantonness  of  prosperous  affection 
or  the  heedlessness  of  irritation,  all  started  to  life, 
and  proclaimed  that  now  they  must  needs  live  for 
ever,  since  she  could  neither  recall  them  nor  atone 
for  them.  Oh,  how  sternly  does  the  absence  or  suffer- 
ing of  the  beloved  teach  love  to  remember  its  sins  ! 
Oh,  how  far  more  deeply  and  irremediably  does  an 
unkindness  or  an  offence  wound  the  heart  of  him  who 
has  inflicted,  than  of  him  who  has  suffered  it ! 

And  then,  through  all  this  pain  and  fear,  and 
shame  and  sorrow,  the  words  and  the  tone  of 
Everard  thrilled  suddenly  upon  her  memory  like  an 
echo  of  far  music  heard  through  the  bowlings  of  a 
tempest,  or  the  momentary  gleam  of  one  pale  star 
when  darkness  covers  the  skies.  But  she  put  away 
the  thought,  and  well-nigh  hated  herself  that  she 
had  harboured  it  for  a  moment.  "It  was  only  com- 
passion," said  she  in  her  heart,  "  the  pity  of  a  cold 
but  not  unkind  indifference."  And  she  betook  her- 
self once  more  to  prayer. 

The  carriage  stopped.  Everard  was  at  the  door  to 
receive  her,  and  spoke  before  she  had  time  to  ques- 
tion him.  "  He  has  been  sensible  ;  he  has  undergone 
the  necessary  operations  ;  he  is  asleep." 
"  A  good  sign  ? "  asked  she,  breathlessly. 
"  Yes, — so  far  good,"  rejoined  he,  with  unspeakable 
dread  of  encouraging  too  far  her  sanguine  nature. 
He  took  her  hand,  and  gently  led  her  up-stairs  to  a 
dressing-room  adjoining  the  sick  man's  chamber; 
there  were  refreshments  on  the  table,  and  of  these, 
though  little  enough  inclined,  she  partook  ;  for  the 
quiet  authority  of  his  manner  made  her  a  very  child 
in  his  hands.  Then  they  sat  down,  side  by  side,  close 
to  the  open  door,  to  wait  for  the  waking  of  the 
sleeper. 


No  sound  but  the  ticking  of  the  clock  on  the  man- 
telpiece, and  the  low  note  of  its  chimes  as  it  told 
ever  and  anon  that  another  quarter  of  an  hour  of  life 
had  passed  away.  It  seemed  the  audible  footstep 
of  coming  Death,  and  Edith  clasped  her  hands  upon 
her  ears  that  she  might  not  listen  to  it.  No  sight 
but  the  table  visible  through  the  doorway,  with  the 
phials  and  the  strips  of  torn  linen  upon  it,  here  and 
there  spotted  with  blood,  and  the  motionless  curtain 
of  the  bed,  and  the  composed  but  grave  face  of  the 
surgeon,  who  sat  beside  it.  Edith  kept  her  straining 
eyes  fixed  upon  that  face  till  its  quiet  seemed  stony 
and  spectral  to  her,  and  she  could  look  no  longer, 
but  turned  away  with  an  inexplicable  terror.  The 
still  folds  of  the  bed-curtains  seemed  to  her  to  be 
endued  with  an  unreal  motion  ;  she  saw  them  tremble 
as  with  the  breath  of  the  sleeper  ;  she  imaged  to 
herself  the  ghastly  form  which  they  concealed,  with 
every  possible  feature  of  distress  and  horror;  she 
expected  to  see  them  suddenly  put  aside ;  she  felt  as 
though  she  could  not  endure  to  look  upon  the  spec- 
tacle which  must  then  be  revealed — as  though  the 
slightest  movement  of  the  drapery  would  shake  her 
reason  from  its  balance. 

The  chime  again  !  She  has  watched  three  hours. 
Was  it  fancy,  now,  or  was  there  indeed  a  movement 
in  that  fearful  room?  Yes,  the  surgeon  rose,  and, 
softly  approaching  the  bed,  put  his  head  cautiously 
within  the  curtains.  There  was  a  low  murmuring 
sound  :  the  sleeper  must  have  awakened.  Edith  was 
springing  to  the  bedside,  but  Everard's  firm  but  gen- 
tle grasp  detained  her ;  and  he  whispered,  scarcely 
above  his  breath,  "  Remember,  he  does  not  know 
you  are  come;  be  patient  a  moment ;  he  must  not  be 
startled."  And  then  he  supported  her  trembling 
form,  tenderly  as  a  child  takes  a  wounded  bird  to  its 
bosom,  and  their  eyes  met,  and  shrank  not  from  each 
other's  gaze  ;  and,  without  a  word,  each  knew  that 
the  love  of  the  other's  heart  was  stronger  and  purer 
even  than  it  had  been  when  they  parted  four  years 
before. 

Five  minutes  'only  ! — but  the  matter  of  a  lifetime 
was  compressed  into  their  brief  silence.  The  surgeon 
leaves  the  bedside ;  Everard  beckons  to  him ;  he 
comes  into  the  outer  room,  carefully  closing  the  door 
behind  him  ;  Edith  looks  not  into  his  face,  for  she 
dares  not,  but  she  looks  into  Everard's,  and  there  is  a 
smile  on  his  lips ;  and,  dizzy  and  weeping,  she 
gathers  her  failing  senses  to  comprehend  the  blessed 
words,  "  There  is  every  hope.  I  expect  that  he  will 
recover," — strives  to  fold  her  hands  and  bend  her 
knees  in  thankfulness,  and  knows  no  more,  for  the 
revulsion  has  been  too  great,  and  she  has  fainted. 

When  she  opened  her  eyes  from  that  happy  swoon, 
she  was  lying  on  a  sofa,  with  Everard  kneeling  be- 
side her,  her  hand  in  his.  And  the  first  words  he 
whispered  were — what  ?  An  assurance  of  forgive- 
ness ?  No.  An  entreaty  for  it.  Oh !  with  what 
humble  and  self-condemnimr  words  did  Edith  answer 
him !  How  tearfully  did  she  pour  forth  her  con- 
fession and  her  penitence  !  How  earnestly  did  she 
justify  him — how  sorrowfully  reproach  herself!  Not 
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that  she  had  ceased  to  love  him,  as  he  indeed  had 
thought,  hut  that  she  had  ceased  to  be  worthy  of  his 
love.  With  the  eloquence  of  few  words  and  many- 
tears,  blending  the  shame  of  true  repentance  with 
the  ^happiness  of  perfect  reconciliation — finding  no 
ease  save  in  avowing  and  dwelling  upon  the  wrongs 
which  yet  she  cannot  contemplate  without  the  keen- 
est pain — striving,  as  it  were,  so  to  outgo  him  in  con- 
demnation of  them  as  to  leave  room  for  nothing  but 
pardon  in  his  heart.  It  is  forgiveness  which  makes 
the  sense  of  a  fault  everlasting,  the  memory  of  it 
indelible. 

And  had  Everard  no  self-accusation  on  his  part  ? 
Much,  truly,  and  he  was  not  slack  to  utter  it.  He 
had  been  harsh,  impatient,  unjust ;  he  had  learned 
by  bitter  self-inflicted  discipline  the  need  (so  he  said) 
of  that  charity  of  temper,  the  deficiency  of  which  was 
once  rather  a  boast  than  a  shame  to  him.  He  had 
learned  that  the  love  of  good  is  better  than  the  hatred 
of  evil ;  that  unconscious  self-worship  lies  at  the  root 
of  misanthropy  ;  that  bitterness  against  the  sins  of 
another  generally  accompanies  blindness  to  our  own. 
He  did  not  think  that  he  deserved  the  exquisite  hap- 
piness of  the  present  any  better  than  Edith. 

And  so  the  Gardener  found  his  Lily  again,  rooted  in 
the  bank  whereon  he  had  unthinkingly  flung  it ;  and 
the  cankered  blossom  was  severed  by  the  fall,  and 
the  rich  array  of  spotless  buds  had  expanded  in  the 
spring  sunshine,  pleading  to  him  with  a  thousand 
silent  voices,  and  bidding  him  forsake  his  unlovely 
domain,  and  make  a  new  garden  for  them  to  dwell 
in.  And  the  plant  of  Love,  being  cherished  and 
tended,  bore  its  natural  fruit,  which  is  the  beauty  of 
life  in  this  world,  and  the  promise  and  foretaste  of  it 
for  the  next. 

It  is  said,  that  if  a  silken  thread  be  tied  around  a 
perfectly  moulded  bell  at  the  moment  of  sounding, 
the  bell  will  burst  asunder,  and  shiver  into  a  thousand 
pieces.  So  is  it  when  a  heart  of  perfect  and  deli- 
cate harmony  in  itself  seeks  to  manifest  its  life 
among  other  hearts ;  the  slightest  revulsion  is  enough 
to  destroy  the  expression  for  ever. 

Let  us  draw  aside,  and  keep  silence,  and  watch 
quietly  in  the  distance ;  we  dare  not  speak  of  this 
joy.  Let  us  be  very  silent,  and  listen  needfully  to 
the  inner  chime  of  our  own  hearts,  if  it  have  power 
to  make  itself  heard ;  happy  indeed  are  we  if  it 
convey  to  us  an  echo  caught  from  the  great  chorus 
of  Love. 

Chapter  the  Last. 

Coming  home  is  either  the  happiest  or  the  most 
sorrowful  thing  in  life,  and  the  one  ingredient  on  the 
presence  or  deficiency  of  which  its  character  depends, 
is  Love.  If  there  be  only  Love  in  a  home,  let  its  other 
qualities  be  what  you  please,  let  itbefull  of  faults,  abun- 
dant in  discomforts,  pinched  by  poverty,  and  darkened 
by  sorrow,  still  there  is  happiness  in  coming  back  to  it, 
— still  there  is  no  happiness,  worthy  of  the  name,  con- 
ceivable away  from  it.  It  is  the  soul's  native  element, 
and  out  of  it  there  is  for  her  no  healthy  growth  or 
free  development — nothing  better  than  a  sickly  hot- 


house life,  brief  and  evanescent,  or  an  untimely 
withering,  a  going  down  while  it  is  yet  day.  But  if 
the  home  be  loveless,  you  may  steep  it  in  external 
sunshine  till  it  glitters  with  radiance,  yet  it  will  ever 
strike  a  chill  to  the  heart ;  unless  you  take  refuge  in 
making  the  heart  loveless  too,  and  for  that  labour 
you  will  need  a  giant's  strength  and  a  life's  persever- 
ance, and  the  end  of  it  all  will  be — failure.  You  may 
make  the  surface  callous,  and  you  may  continue  the 
hardening  process  deeper  and  deeper  inwards,  but 
there  comes  a  point  where  you  must  stop,  humiliated 
at  the  impotence  of  your  own  will;  for  the  celestial 
fire  burns  at  the  centre,  and  you  cannot  quench  it, 
for  it  is  immortal.  Never  was  there  a  truer  word  than 
the  poet's, — 

"  The  deepest  ice  that  ever  froze, 
Can  only  o'er  the  surface  close  ; 
The  living  stream  lies  quick  below, 
And  flows,  and  cannot  cease  to  flow." 

Fear  and  Hope  are  the  symbols  of  Love ;  nay, 
they  are  the  very  manifestations  of  its  presence, — the 
very  language  of  its  thought:  and  if,  having  nought 
to  lose,  Fear  may  be  dead  within  you,  still  it  is  hard 
for  you  to  slay  the  infant  Hope,  who  looks  pleadingly 
into  your  face,  and  seems  to  promise  that  if  you  will 
only  let  it  live  the  speechless  eyes  shall  acquire  a 
distincter  eloquence,  the  feeble  limbs  a  more  conscious 
strength,  and  it  shall  be  to  you  a  counsellor  and  a 
comforter.  "  In  Hope,"  says  Schlegel,  "  such  as  it 
at  present  is  among  men,  lies  the  chief  defect;  for 
Hope  ought  to  be  strong  and  heroic,  otherwise  it  is 
not  that  which  the  name  expresses."  And  where 
Hope  and  Fear  are  both  dead,  or  have  lain  so  long  in 
torpor  that  their  awakening  seems  impossible,  there 
is  yet  another  witness  to  the  secret  life  of  Love,  per- 
haps more  convincing  than  either — namely,  Bitter- 
ness. Where  the  scorn  is  most  loudly  expressed, 
depend  upon  it,  the  need  is  most  deeply  felt.  Who 
would  be  for  ever  warding  off  blows,  unless  he  felt 
that  he  should  suffer  from  them?  Who  would  proclaim 
defiance  that  did  not  fear  defeat  ? 

But  what  coming  home  was  ever  so  happy  as  Aunt 
Peggy's,  when,  released  from  the  bedside  of  her 
querulous  brother,  she  was  welcomed  by  Edith's 
sparkling  eyes  and  warm  embrace,  and  led  to  the 
sofa  in  the  western  window  of  that  pleasant  drawing- 
room,  where  Frank,  pale,  but  fast  regaining  strength, 
received  her  somewhat  more  vociferously,  and  Eve- 
rard's  silent  pressure  of  the  hand  seemed  perhaps  the 
warmest  welcome  of  the  three?  Much  had  she  to 
hear,  and  something  to  tell ;  tea  was  speedily  disposed 
of,  and  the  joyful  group,  reinforced  by  the  addition 
of  Mr.  Verner,  gathered  around  the  invalid's  couch, 
which  was  moved  to  his  favourite  position,  where  a 
flood  of  mellow  light  from  the  sinking  sun  poured  in 
through  the  tender  green  of  budding  rose-trees  which 
skirted  the  window,  and  framed,  as  it  were,  the  garden- 
picture  outside.  The  thick  blossoms  of  an  almond- 
tree  spread  themselves  out  in  a  pattern  of  delicate 
rose  colour  against  the  vivid  blue  of  the  eastern  sky  ; 
the  horse-chestnuts  exhibited  their  manifold  clusters 
of  white,  heaven-pointing  spires ;    the  ground  was 
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redolent  with  the  fragrance  of  lily-bells  and  burst- 
ing violets.  Every  tint  was  so  light,  so  transparent, 
yet  so  intense,  that  the  whole  scene  looked  more 
like  an  illuminated  picture  in  some  splendid  missal 
than  a  real  corner  of  the  visible  world  ;  against  the 
glowing  west,  one  almost  expected  to  see  in  sharp 
relief  the  serene  form  and  ansrel  face  of  the  Maid- 
Mother,  with  the  wondrous  Babe  cradled  on  her 
bosom.  Night  too,  seemed  coming  onward  with  a 
half-playful  stealthiness,  like  one  who  should  say  to 
a  child,  w  Only  let  me  hide  your  eyes  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  you  shall  see  what  fresh  beauties  I  will 
make  ready  for  you  by  the  morning  !  "  Edith  felt 
Everard's  hand  clasp  gently  upon  her  own,  and  as  she 
gazed  forth  in  quiet  perfect  happiness,  she  could  not 
but  remember  the  autumn  sunset  which  she  had 
watched  from  the  foot  of  the  oak  in  Beechwood  Park, 
— she  could  not  but  think  how  cheaply  the  spring  had 
been  purchased  b)'  the  intervening  winter.  Cheaply, 
indeed!  Alas  for  those  whose  winter  ends  not!  yet 
even  for  them  there  shall  one  day  be  a  spring,  when 
the  heavens  and.  the  earth  are  made  new,  if  only  they 
keep  their  patience  and  their  faith. 

"  And  now  tell  me  the  news  from  Mrs.  Dalton," 
said  Aunt  Peggy;  "you  said  you  had  a  long  letter 
from  her." 

"  I  daresay,"  cried  Frank,  "she  is  just  the  sort  of 
person  to  write  half-a-dozen  sheets  at  a  time,  crossed 
all  over  so  as  to  make  a  multitude  of  little  squares  with 
an  I  at  every  corner.  In  the  language  of  her  own 
nonsensical  philosophy,  she  is  a  capital  specimen  of  the 
universal  Me." 

"  My  dear  Frank,  your  hatred  of  poor  Mrs.  Dalton 
amounts  to  a  real  monomania.  But  this  accusation 
of  egotism  is  quite  a  new  one — and  about  as  correct 
as  your  quotation  from  her  philosophy,  as  you  call  it." 

"  There  are  a  great  many  different  ways  of  being 
egotistical,"  grumbled  Frank. 

"  Quite  true,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Everard, 
encouragingly.  "  Keep  to  those  grand  general  ob- 
servations, and  you  will  be  comparatively  safe.  I'll 
provide  you  with  the  practical  instances — for  example, 
one  of  the  commonest  forms  of  egotism  is  intolerance 
of  all  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling  with  which  we 
don't  exactly  sympathize  ourselves." 

"  I  don't  understand  that,"  began  Frank. 

"  I  dare  say  not,"  remarked  Everard,  quietly. 

"Oh!  you  shan't  put  me  down  in  that  manner," 
resumed  Frank  ;  "  I  know  very  well  you  were  speaking 
sarcastically  " 

"  It  is  quite  a  comfort  to  your  friends  to  find  that 
you  understood  so  much,"  interrupted  Everard.  "  Sup- 
pose you  meditate  upon  the  rest,  while  we  go  on  with 
our  conversation,  and  tell  us  how  far  you  have  got  an 
hour  hence." 

"  I  appeal  to  the  company  from  this  satirical  gen- 
tleman," cried  Frank, — "  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Verner.  Is 
not  sarcasm  a  form  of  egotism  ?  " 

<£  A  very  metaphysical  question,"  said  Mr.  Verner, 
"  but  I  think  I  may  answer  yes,  inasmuch  as  it  seems 
to  imply  a  state  of  self-satisfaction,  and  contempt 
for  others." 


"  I  think  it  is  about  the  worst  form  there  is,"  said 
Frank,  complacently. 

"  And  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,"  rejoined  Edith, 
"  but  you  know  what  follows  from  that." 

"  What?  "inquired  he. 

"  That  it  is  about  the  unkindest  accusation  which 
one  friend  could  bring  against  another — in  earnest." 

"  Oh !  if  Edith  is  going  to  take  up  your  defence, 
Philip,  I  must  surrender  at  discretion,"  exclaimed 
Frank.  "  The  rebuke  is  quite  sentimental,  but  it 
doesn't  touch  me,  you  know,  because  I  wasn't  in 
earnest." 

"  So  people  always  say  when  they  are  proved 
wrong,"  observed  Edith,  demurely. 

"People  may,  but  I  don't,"  said  "Frank,  bluntly. 
"  At  any  rate,  I  always  confess  my  faults — that's  to 
say,  if  you  give  me  a  little  time  to  make  sure  of  them. 
So  now  let  us  go  back  to  Mrs.  Dalton." 

"  I  hate  sarcasm  in  every  shape,"  said  Aunt  Peggy, 
who  had  been  not  a  little  amused  to  observe  the  slight 
touch  of  earnest  in  this  badinage;  Everard  having 
kindled  because  Edith's  friend  was  attacked,  and 
Edith  because  she  thought  Frank  spoke  sharply  to 
Everard,  yet  both  having  so  completely  the  air  and 
tone  of  pleasantry,  that  it  required  a  very  delicate 
observer  to  detect  the  tiny  edge  of  seriousness  which 
had  sharpened  their  wit. 

"  Yes,  but  you  don't  hate  jokes,  do  you?  "  said 
Everard;  "and  in  friendship,  you  know,  (taking  it 
for  granted  that  there  is  such  a  thing,)  apparent 
sarcasms  must  always  be  either  jokes  or  mistakes." 

"  True,"  replied  Frank,  "  unless  one  of  the  friends 
is  in  a  passion  with  the  other,  which  will  sometimes 
happen,  you  know." 

"Oh,  then  I  don't  call  them  sarcasms  at  all," 
interposed  Edith ;  "  the  man  who  utters  them  does  not 
at  the  time  see  their  real  meaning,  and  is  the  first  to 
disown  it  when  the  anger  is  past.  Anger,  or  irritated 
feeling,  you  know,  makes  one  very  often  use  words 
the  true  sense  of  which  we  should  indignantly  dis- 
claim ;  and  perhaps  we  are  slow  to  confess  it,  only 
because  we  are  slow  to  perceive  it,  never  having 
really  intended  it." 

"  And  so,"  said  Mr.  Verner,  interrogatively,  "  you 
would  excuse  every  kind  of  injustice  on  the  plea  that 
it  was  done  in  anger  and  unconsciously?" 

"  Not  excuse  it,"  cried  Edith  ;  "  oh,  no!  condemn 
it,  deplore  it,  repent  it,  whenever  I  think  of  it, — only 
entreating  that  it  should  not  be  supposed  to  be  the 
habit  of  mv  mind,  and  that  therefore  I  should  not  be 
hardlv  iudged  in  future  because  of  it.  Yet  even 
such  hard  judgment,  I  suppose,  is  only  a  fitting  punish- 
ment, and  should  therefore  betaken  meekly." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Verner;  "  we  are  not,  I  think,  the 
best  judges  of  the  measure  of  severity  which  our 
own  faults  deserve." 

"  And  now  for  Mrs.  Dalton,"  said  Aunt  Peggy. 

"  First,  let  me  tell  her  wonderful  piece  of  news," 
replied  Edith,  blushing  in  spite  of  herself.  "  ?Jr. 
Thornton  is  going  to  be  married  !" 

"  Mr.  Thornton  ! "  said  Everard  and  Frank  in  a 
breath. 
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"  Yes,"  continued  Edith.  "  Now  please  listen 
quietly,  for  it  is  very  wonderful,  and  I  scarcely 
think  you  will  believe  it.  He  is  going  to  be  married 
to  Alice  Brown." 

"  What  a  triumph  for  simple  goodness  !"  exclaimed 
Aunt  Peggy. 

"  I  am  most  excessively  sorry  to  hear  it,"  observed 
Frank,  whose  opinions,  or  rather  feelings,  were  as 
invincible  as  they  were  hearty  and  genuine,  "  She 
is  not  very  attractive,  to  be  sure,  but  she  is  a  gentle 
good  girl,  and  is  worthy  of  a  better  lot  than  being 
tied  for  life  to  a  heartless  dandy." 

"  Let  me  speak  a  word  for  him,"  said  Mr.  Verner. 
"  He  has  many  noble  qualities,  though  circumstances, 
and  a  deplorable  feebleness  of  will,  have  hitherto 
combined  to  keep  them  in  the  back-ground.  But  I 
have  every  hope  for  his  future.  I  saw  symptoms  in 
him  when  I  was  last  with  him,  of  the  uprising  of 
another  spirit  than  that  which  has  hitherto  ruled  his 
life ;  and  perhaps  no  better  proof  of  it  could  be  given 
than  his  present  choice — as  most  certainly  he  could 
have  found  no  surer  safeguard  against  a  relapse.  As 
for  her,  I  am  almost  afraid  to  say  how  highly  I  think 
of  her;  she  is  eminently  what  a  woman  should  ever 
be — the  companion  and  the  consoler." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so  much,"  replied 
Frank.  "  Perhaps  I  did  him  injustice.  I  always 
classed  him  with  that  Mrs.  Dalton." 

"  Perhaps,"  observed  Mr.  Verner,  quietly,  "you 
did  her  injustice  too." 

Edith  felt  that  keen  and  painful  shyness  so  natural 
to  one  who  sees  that  allusion  is  being  made  to  a 
matter,  the  secret  of  which  she  knows,  while  the  person 
most  intimately  concerned  is  ignorant  that  she  knows 
it.    Hurriedly  and  awkwardly  she  changed  the  topic. 

"  The  Daltons  are  going  abroad,"  said  she,  "  they 
are  quite  tired  of  Beechwood,  and  they  mean  to  spend 
the  summer  in  travelling,  and  to  winter  at  Rome. 
|  But,  dear  Aunt  Peggy,  I  want  to  ask  about  your 
piece  of  news.  You  wrote  me  word  that  Mr.  Owen 
Forde  was  engaged  to  Mrs.  Alvanley." 

Aunt  Peggy's  colour  rose,  and  she  looked  exceed- 
ingly blank.    "  It  was  a  mistake,  my  dear,"  said  she. 

There  was  a  somewhat  awkward  pause,  which  the 
good  lady  herself  broke  by  adding,  "  Since  I  have 
been  so  extremely  foolish,  it  is  useless  to  try  to  make 
a  mystery  of  it,  but  I  am  sure  I  need  not  ask  you  all 
to  consider  this  as  said  strictly  in  confidence — for  of 
course  it  would  overwhelm  Owen  with  annoyance  if 
he  knew  that  I  had  told  you.  The  fact  is,  I  ought 
to  have  said  nothing  at  all  about  it ;  but  he  mentioned 
it  to  me  in  so  confident  and  decided  a  tone,  that  I 
thought  it  was  all  settled,  but  it  turned  out  afterwards 
that  he  had  only  sent  the  offer — and — and  " 

"  It  was  refused,"  said  Captain  Everard,  looking 
as  though  he  repented  the  words  the  moment  they 
had  passed  his  lips,  yet  uttering  them  in  a  tone  of 
considerable  satisfaction. 

"Yes,"  replied  Aunt  Peggy,  in  a  very  downcast 
manner. 

"  Mrs.  Alvanley  has  gone  to  London,  I  think," 
said  Mr.  Verner. 


"Yes,"  answered  Aunt  Peggy,  "she  has  taken  a 
house  in  Belgrave  Square  for  the  season,  and  after- 
wards I  believe  she  is  going  to  the  Rhine." 

"  A  very  pleasant  programme,"  remarked  Frank, 
yawning,  "  hut  I  thought  the  good  lady's  means  were 
so  small  that  it  was  all  she  could  do  to  live  with 
comfort,  and  dress  with  fashionable  decency." 

"  She  had  fifty  thousand  pounds  left  her  the  other 
day,"  said  Everard,  laconically.  Frank  elongated 
his  face,  and  drew  his  lips  together  with  a  very  sig- 
nificant expression.  Delicacy  towards  Aunt  Peggy 
prevented  him  from  saying  a  word,  but  he  could  not 
help  congratulating  himself  inwardly  on  the  poetical 
justice  executed  upon  Mr.  Owen  Forde.  He  had 
offered  to  fifty  thousand  pounds,  on  the  strength  of 
his  own  fascinations — and  been  rejected. 

"  And  now,"  said  Aunt  Peggy,  with  a  little  malice, 
"  there  is  another  question  which  I  want  to  ask,  and  I 
am  not  quite  sure  to  which  of  this  illustrious  company 
I  ought  to  address  it;  so  I  will  ask  it  generally,  and 
let  him  answer  who  can.   Who  is  Miss  Bracebridger  " 

"  I  will  undertake  to  satisfy  you  on  that  point," 
cried  Everard,  with  the  utmost  alacrity. 

"  Indeed  you  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  interrupted 
Frank  ;  "  don't  listen  to  a  word  he  says.  I  know  of 
old  his  faculty  for  so  dressing  up  a  story  that  the 
very  hero  of  it  can't  recognise  it.  I  won't  trust  my 
character  in  his  hands." 

"  Your  character !  "  repeated  Aunt  Peggy  ;  "  I 
didn't  know  you  were  particularly  interested  in  the 
matter." 

"  Let  him  go  on,"  said  Everard,  throwing  himself 
back  in  his  chair ;  "  he  will  exhibit  himself  far  more 
effectually  than  I  could.  Give  him  plenty  of  rope — 
I  wouldn't  interfere  with  him  for  the  world." 

"  Weil,"  responded  Aunt  Peggy,  "  I  will  apply  to 
him,  then  ;  Captain  Kinnaird,  may  I  entreat  you  to 
afford  me  a  little  information  concerning:  Miss 
Bracebridge  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  certainly,"  said  Frank  ;  "  Miss  Brace- 
bridge  is — that  is  to  say,  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any- 
thing very  particular  to  be  said  about  her.  I  suppose 
she  would  generally  be  considered  pretty." 

His  manner  was  so  elaborately  terse  and  dignified, 
and  so  uncontrollably  embarrassed,  that  the  rest  of 
the  party  could  not  resist  joining  in  the  laugh  which 
Everard  timed.  Frank  looked  very  good-humoured, 
but  a  little  really  vexed,  which  his  friend  perceiving 
instantly  changed  the  subject.  He  afterwards  im- 
parted to  Aunt  Peggy  the  true  explanation  of  the 
mystery;  namely,  that  Frank  having  been  himself 
desperately  enamoured  of  the  pretty  Miss  Bracebridge, 
ana  not  receiving  as  much  encouragement  as  he  de- 
sired, had  been  violently  jealous  of  Everard,  and  had 
taken  refuge  in  a  sort  of  haughty  misanthropic  theory, 
that  he  was  not  to  be  happy  in  this  world,  but  that 
all  his  friends  were  to  enjoy  themselves  at  his  ex- 
pense. This  idea,  not  being  very  congenial  to  his 
nature,  had  been  dismissed  as  soon  as  he  found  how 
matters  really  stood  with  Everard,  and  it  did  not  ap- 
pear impossible  that  he  might  return  and  prosecute  his 
suit  hereafter,  with  some  hopes  of  success.  Everard's 
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intimacy  with  the  young  lady  had  been  simply 
that  easy  and  pleasant  communion  which  the  public 
is  apt  to  mistake  for  a  flirtation,  but  which  is,  in  fact, 
a  much  better  thing,  and  is  sometimes  an  introduction 
to  one  of  the  highest  of  earthly  goods — a  vestibule,  as 
it  were,  to  the  sanctuary  of  Friendship.  But  it  seems 
to  require  a  faith  greater  than  that  which  is  able  to 
remove  mountains  to  induce  people  to  believe,  that 
there  can  really  exist  such  a  phenomenon  as  a  friend- 
ship between  man  and  woman.  It  is  not  very 
common,  perhaps,  to  meet  with  a  true  friendship  at 
all;  for  human  nature  is  often  changeable,  often 
heedless,  often  unreasonable,  and  there  are  a  thousand 
fine  and  tender  links,  the  snapping  of  any  one 
whereof  may  indefinitely  retard  the  final  formation 
of  the  chain  ;  but  nevertheless  there  is  such  a  thing, 
and  it  is  well  to  note  it  where  we  find  it,  if  only  by 
way  of  exception  to  general  rules, — by  way  of  con- 
tradiction to  the  popular  belief,  according  to  which 
the  fairest  beginningis  only  the  prelude  to  indifference 
or  disappointment.  The  question,  of  course,  is  really 
whether  the  true  germ  be  in  both  hearts,  or  not;  if  it 
be  there,  it  must  needs  grow  up  and  bear  fruit,  in 
spite  of  all  possible  disadvantages  of  sun  and  shade, 
rain  and  drought;  but  if  we  have  mistaken  another 
plant  for  the  heavenly  seed,  we  must  bear  to  see  it 
perish  before  the  first  unkindly  blast.  Fancy,  con- 
venience, community  of  pursuit,  may  deceive  us  for 
awhile,  but  these  have  no  root ;  they  are  the  annuals 
of  the  spirit,  and  fade  after  a  single  season's  growth. 
Woe,  then,  to  him  who  has  mistaken  them  in  another 
for  that  which  they  are  not! 

Everard  and  Edith  walked  together  that  night  in 
the  shrubbery.  There  is  no  record  of  their  conversa- 
tion, but,  as  they  returned  to  the  house,  they  paused 
and  looked  back  together  upon  the  moonlit  garden, 
as  Edith  had  before  done  in  her  desolation  and  re- 
morse. She  looked  up  now  in  his  face.  "  Is  it  pos- 
sible," said  she,  "that  happiness  can  harden  the 
heart?  I  could  not  think  harshly  of  any  human  being 
at  this  moment.  My  heart  seems  like  a  garden,  so 
full  of  sunshine,  that  the  tiniest  flower,  the  meanest 
blade  of  grass,  has  somewhat  of  glory  and  beauty — 
thanks  be  to  my  sun  for  shining  on  them  !  " 

"  And  the  dreary  cold  of  the  past  has  prepared  the 
soil  for  bearing  this  sweet  harvest,"  returned  he. 

Then  there  was  silence  between  them.  There  is 
no  expression  for  perfect  happiness  but  perfect  silence- 
It  is  not  human  enough  for  language;  and  the  fullest 
concord  of  harmonious  sounds  is,  after  all,  only  a  sigh 
after  the  Infinite.  No  sound  in  the  whole  catalogue 
of  earthly  notes  expresses  unmixed  joy  but  the 
laughter  of  a  very  young  child,  and  we  all  know  how 
that  changes  to  tears  in  a  moment.  Yet  if  speech 
and  sound  are  but  the  voice  of  longing,  so  after  all  is 
silence,  rightly  understood,  only  the  voice  of  waiting. 
When  will  that  Future  come  wherein  the  Present 
shall  satisfy  the  soul? 

"  My  poor  Amy  !  Will  she  ever  be — not  as  happy 
as  I  am,  but  happy  in  any  sense?  "  murmured  Edith, 
as  she  laid  her  head  on  the  pillow,  for  a  night  of 
joyful  dreams,  and  yet  more  joyful  wakening. 


Gentlepublic,  we  leave  you  to  answer  this  question. 
And  according  to  your  answer  shall  we  judge,  whether 
or  not  you  have  appreciated  the  Moral  of  this  story. 
For  it  has  a  moral,  we  do  assure  you,  sage  school- 
masters and  philosophers,  and  may,  on  the  whole,  be 
not  inaptly  named  a  "book  of  instruction."  This 
fact  will,  of  course,  be  held  to  excuse  it  for  dullness. 
In  conclusion — for  the  tale  is  ended — we  would 
humbly  entreat  you  to  believe,  that  Mr.  Verner  was 
in  reality  a  very  delightful  personage — in  fact,  an 
Ideal  Man — we  have  contrived  to  present  him  to 
you  on  paper  in  the  aspect,  we  are  somewhat  afraid, 
of  a  very  oppressive  prig  ;  but  we  pray  you  to  believe 
that  the  fault  is  ours,  not  his,  and  has  arisen  out  of  a 
species  of  that  human  deficiency  to  which  allusion 
has  so  recently  been  made,  which  renders  the  ex- 
pression of  perfection  of  any  kind  well-nigh  impos- 
sible. Should  you  agree  with  us,  we  can  only  say  we 
are  sorry  that  we  attempted  it;  and  so  we  wish  you  a 
long  farewell,  for  Aunt  Peggy  is  about  to  betake 
herself  to  a  retirement,  which  perhaps  she  might 
deem  herself  wiser  if  she  had  never  left.         S.  M. 


SPEAK  GENTLY ! 

Speak  gently ! — it  is  better  far 

To  rule  by  love  than  fear  ; 
Speak  gently ! — let  not  harsh  words  mar 

The  good  we  might  do  here. 

Speak  gently  ! — love  doth  whisper  low 
The  vows  that  true  hearts  bind  ; 

And  gently  friendship's  accents  flow — 
Affection's  voice  is  kind. 

Speak  gently  to  the  little  child! 

Its  love  be  sure  to  gain ; 
Teach  it  in  accents  soft  and  mild — 

It  may  not  long  remain. 

Speak  gently  to  the  young ;  for  they 

Will  have  enough  to  bear ; 
Pass  through  this  life  as  best  they  may, 

'Tis  full  of  anxious  care  ! 

Speak  gently  to  the  aged  one, 
Grieve  not  the  care-worn  heart : 

The  sands  of  life  are  nearly  run ; 
Let  such  in  peace  depart ! 

Speak  gently,  kindly  to  the  poor, 
Let  no  harsh  tone  be  heard  ; 

They  have  enough  they  must  endure, 
Without  an  unkind  word  ! 

Speak  gently  to  the  erring — know 
They  must  have  toiled  in  vain  ; 

Perchance  unkindness  made  them  so, 
Oh  !  win  them  back  again  ! 

Speak  gently  ! — He  who  gave  His  life 
To  bend  man's  stubborn  will ; 

When  elements  were  fierce  iu  .strife, 
Said  to  them,— "Peace,  be  still ! " 

Speak  gently  ; — 'tis  a  little  thing 
Dropped  in  the  heart's  deep  well  ; 

The  good,  the  joy  which  it  may  bring, 
Eternity  shall  tell. 
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FACTS  m  THE  EAST,  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF 
SACRED  HISTORY.— No.  Y. 

BY  MRS.  POSTANS. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  called  Exodus, 
and  at  the  eleventh  verse,  we  read  of  the  taking  and 
afflicting  of  the  children  of  Israel  by  the  King  of 
Egypt,  who  employed  these  Hebrew  captives  on  all 
the  public  works:  "And  they  built  for  Pharaoh 
treasure  cities,  Pithom  and  Raamses."  The  custom 
of  erecting  treasure  cities  is  very  usual  among  the 
princes  of  the  East ;  and  on  all  public  works  it  is 
equally  common  to  employ  enforced  labour ;  thus 
Mahomed  AH,  as  it  is  well  known,  marched  down  by 
hundreds  the  cultivators  of  Upper  Egypt,  to  excavate, 
under  taskmasters,  the  great  Mahmoudie  Canal, 
paying  them  only  with  scanty  rations  of  grain  and 
vegetables,  and  making  them  "  to  serve  with  rigour." 
The  British  government  in  Sindh,  adopting  the 
system  of  the  East,  caused  their  prisoners,  the 
Beloochees,  to  labour  in  public  works ;  and  the 
Ameers  of  Sindh  themselves  had  "  treasure  cities," 
forts  in  various  parts  of  the  deserts,  between  Upper 
Sindh,  Beloochistan,  and  Rajpootana,  in  which  they 
stored  arms,  money,  and  jewels.  In  the  seventh 
verse  of  the  fifth  chapter,  we  read  of  the  command 
of  Pharaoh  to  the  taskmasters  of  the  people  and 
their  officers,  saying,  "  Ye  shall  no  more  give  the 
people  straw  to  make  brick  as  heretofore  :  let  them 
go  and  gather  straw  for  themselves."  The  cities  of 
the  East,  its  forts,  and  places  of  reception  for  tra- 
vellers, are  usually  built  of  sundried  bricks,  formed 
of  earth  and  water,  to  which  greater  strength  of 
cohesion  is  given  by  chopped  straw,  mixed  in  the 
mud  before  the  bricks  are  shaped  and  dried. 

Without  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Shikarpoor  were 
numerous  spots  used  for  this  purpose;  and  great 
care  is  required  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  drying  of 
the  bricks,  and  their  consequent  cracking ;  the 
people  therefore  water  and  turn  them  frequently. 
The  walls  and  bastions  of  these  cities  are  often  seen 
rent  from  summit  to  base ;  yet  they  prove  strong 
enough  for  shelter,  and  afford  protection  sufficient 
against  the  attacks  commonly  made  by  sword  and 
matchlock  men.  The  fiat  roofs  of  the  houses,  the 
benches  without  the  doors,  the  hearths  and  windows, 
are  formed  with  great  facility  with  this  straw-strewn 
mud ;  and  when  dry,  it  presents  a  smooth  and 
equal  surface,  capable  of  being  faced  with  a  stucco 
of  fine  lime,  called  chunam,  which  when  polished 
resembles  marble ;  or  it  may  be  surfaced  with  a 
mosaic  work  of  glazed  tiles  of  various  patterns, 
which  are  particularly  curious  and  very  handsome  in 
effect.  The  Arabs,  the  successors  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Pharaohs,  still  in  Upper  Egypt  build  their 
villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  of  the  same  mate- 
rial for  which  the  children  of  Israel  had  vainly 
laboured  to  collect  straw  when  "  the  people  were 
scattered  abroad,  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt 
to  gather  stubble  instead  of  straw."  When  I  visited 
Luxor  and  Carnac,  the  magnificent  pillars  of  the 
ancient  temples  and  palaces  were,  I  found,  built 
round  with  the  hovels  of  the  Arabs,  swarming  with 
their  filthy  families,  and  guarded  by  fierce  dogs,  who 
rushed  on  us  from  the  doorways,  and  sprang  from 
the  walls,  as  if  they  would  have  torn  the  intruders 
to  pieces  on  the  spot.  These  walls  and  hovels  were 
all  built  of  sundried  bricks  mingled  with  straw 
which  the  Arabs  collect  from  their  fields,  idly,  and 
not  as  those  who  once  bowed  before  the  Egyptian 
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tyrant  in  these  same  halls,  when  "  the  officers  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  came  and  cried  unto  Pharaoh, 
saying,  Wherefore  dealest  thou  thus  with  thy 
servants?"  Near  Siout  is  seen  the  oldest  form  of 
pyramid  in  Egypt,  and  this  is  built  similarly  of  sun- 
dried  brick  mingled  with  straw.  This  pyramid  is  en- 
tered from  the  summit,  and  is  considered  to  be  of 
an  antiquity  so  remote  as  to  render  it  possible  that 
the  Hebrew  prisoners  of  the  Pharaohs  erected  it  as 
part  of  the  task-work  of  their  captivity.  I  first  saw 
this  pyramid  on  ascending  the  Nile,  and  was  told  it 
was  seldom  visited,  from  the  difficulty  of  entrance,  cords 
and  a  ladder  being  required  for  the  interior  descent. 

In  the  seventh  chapter  of  Exodus,  and  the  eleventh 
verse,  we  read  of  the  "  magicians  of  Egypt,"  how 
with  their  enchantments  they  endeavoured  to  rival 
the  powers  bestowed  on  Moses  and  on  Aaron.  It 
is  not  remarkable  among  a  people  highly  imaginative, 
whose  reasoning  powers  are  uncultivated,  who  are 
unpossessed  of  the  knowledge  of  natural  science, 
and  who  have  a  religious  worship  which  teaches 
them  the  existence  of  good  and  evil  spirits,  mingling 
personally  in  the  affairs  of  earth,  that  superstitions 
of  the  strongest  kind  should  exist,  or  that  the  cun- 
ning of  individuals  should  induce  them  to  seize  on 
the  fact  of  this  credulity  among  their  fellows  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  wealth  or  of  gaining  influence. 
Thus,  in  Cairo,  at  the  present  day,  magicians  drive  a 
thriving  trade  ;  and  in  India  a  similar  class  are  cele- 
brated for  their  talents  of  jugglery  and  necromancy. 
"  Snake-charming  "  is  one  of  the  commonest  tricks, 
and  pursued  by  men  called  "  Sampuri-;  "  and  about 
two  years  since,  at  the  town  of  Chakun,  in  Western 
India,  I  saw  this  art  practised  to  great  advantage. 
Our  sleeping  tents  were  pitched  a  little  away  from 
the  walls  of  the  house,  that  its  reflected  heat  might 
not  reach  them ;  but  the  servants  feared  attendance 
after  sunset,  in  consequence  of  snakes  having  been 
killed  in,  and  seen  about,  the  hedge  of  euphorbia 
that  fenced  the  garden ;  and  under  the  circumstances 
the  appearance  of  two  snake-charmers,  or  sampuri, 
in  the  compound,  was,  it  will  readily  be  supposed,  most 
welcome.  These  men,  the  "  magicians,"  were 
attired  in  tawny-coloured  robes,  turbans  of  the  same 
colour,  and  large  black  beads  encircling  their  throats. 

The  elder  man  carried  a  pair  of  round  wicker- 
baskets  slung  from  a  bamboo  over  his  shoulder,  and 
the  younger,  a  species  of  double  flageolet,  on  which 
he  piped  at  intervals.  The  baskets  having  been 
placed  on  the  ground,  and  the  covers  removed,  a 
huge  cobra  capella  reared  its  crest,  rising  with  power-  j 
fill  muscular  action,  and  vibrating  in  the  manner 
common  to  that  creature  when  about  to  make  its  fatal 
bound ;  but  the  enchanter  now  piped  a  slow  and 
pleasing  melody ;  the  hood  of  the  cobra  fell,  its 
angry  vehemence  ceased,  and  the  man,  lifting  it 
from  the  basket,  wound  it  round  his  neck.  The 
magician  next  advanced  to  the  euphorbia  hedge, 
piping  soft  melodies ;  but  as  it  seemed  to  be  without 
result,  an  idea  was  suggested  of  "the  deaf  adder, 
who  stoppeth  her  ears,  and  refuseth  to  hear  the  voice  of 
the  charmer,  charmhe  never  so  wisely ;  "  andthis  more  j 
particularly  when  the  magician  laid  aside  his  instru- 
ment, and  loudly  called  to  the  serpents  supposed  to 
be  lurking  there,  that  he  was  their  master,  and,  as 
such,  commanded  them  to  come  forth.  A  pause 
ensued;  the  mandate  was  unresponded  to,  when 
again  he  recurred  to  a  plaintive  melody,  and  scarcely 
had  sounded  the  first  notes,  when  the  gliding  form  of 
a  cobra  emerged  from  the  hedge,  dragging  its  length  j 
towards  the  "  charmer,"  who,  darting  forward,  caught  | 
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it  by  the  throat,  and  flung  it  into  his  basket.  The 
ingenuity  of  the  people  of  the  Ea*t,  more  particularly 
of  those  known  as  Kalatnees,  and  supposed  to  be  of 
the  same  stock  an  the  gipsies,  who  speak  of  an 
Egyptian  origin,  is  remarkable ;  and  their  feats  of 
sleight-of-hand  and  dexterity  are  so  wonderful,  and  so 
far  surpassing  all  that  has  ever  been  imagined  of  such 
powers  in  Europe,  that  we  can  suppose,  if  the  magi- 
cians of  Egypt,  as  they  probably  did  (fostered  and 
encouraged),  far  exceeded  those  jugglers  seen  at 
native  courts  and  in  various  parts  of  India,  we  can 
scarcely  feel  surprise  that  Pharaoh  imagined  the  arts 
of  magic  as  great  in  power  among  the  Egyptians  as 
among  the  Hebrews,  and  so  "called  the  wise  men 
and  the  sorcerers  "  to  his  presence,  trusting  to  the 
learning  of  his  magicians,  who,  as  we  know,  effected 
the  production  of  appearances  much  as  a  skilful 
Kalatnee  would  now  do  before  a  prince  of  India; 
and  the  juggler,  having  perfomed  his  clever  feat  in 
such  a  case,  would,  with  much  indifference,  return 
his  rod  into  the  close-mouthed  bag  of  tawny-coloured 
cloth.  But  we  find  that  in  the  presence  of  Pharaoh, 
King  of  Egypt,  "Aaron's  rod  swallowed  up  their 
rods."  And  the  magicians,  doubtless,  retired 
trembling  to  inquire  of  their  masters,  the  priests  of 
Isis  and  Osiris,' jugglers  well  skilled  in  those  arts  that 
made  them  great  and  feared  among  the  people/ 
wherefore  the  magicians  of  the  Hebrews  had  supe- 
rior powers  to  theirs ;  for  the  sorcerers  of  Pharaoh 
knew  not  of  that  great  sight  when  "  the  bush  burned 
with  fire,  and  the  bush  was  not  consumed." 

In  the  tenth  chapter,  and  the  twelfth  verse,  we  read 
the  command  given  to  Moses  while  Pharaoh  still  re- 
fused to  let  the  "people  go,"  of,  "Stretch  out  thine 
hand  over  the  land  of  Egypt  for  the  locusts,  that  they 
may  come  up  upon  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  eatevery  herb 
of  the  land."  During  my  residence  in  the  province  of 
Cutch,  which  from  the  character  of  its  climate  was 
particularly  suited  for  the  growth  of  English  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  gardens  of  whose  camp  were  rich  and 
productive,  I  was,  on  one  occasion,  startled  from 
my  employment  by  the  loud,  harsh,  discordant 
sounds  of  every  variety  of  native  instrument,  sud- 
denly heard  in  full  force  on  every  side.  Much  won- 
dering what  this  might  mean,  I  immediately  passed 
into  the  garden,  and  found  the  air  literally  darkened 
with  flights  of  locusts,  brought  over  on  the  wings  of  the 
north  wind  from  Sindh.  In  consequence  of  the  noise 
caused  by  the  cultivators,  who,  in  the  hope  of  saving 
their  crops,  had,  immediately  on  the  appearance  of 
the  band  of  locusts,  rushed  forth,  armed  with  every 
implement  and  instrument  capable  of  sound,  to  scare 
the  mighty  army  from  their  fields,  the  creatures 
had  not  settled,  but  now  they  did  so  undisturbed  on 
the  little  flourishing  vegetable  "gardens  of  our 
camp.  "  Very  grievous  were  they  ;  "  it  seemed  as 
if  a  carpet  of  green,  and  red,  and  orange-coloured 
pattern,  had  suddenly  been  drawn  over  all  on  which 
the  eye  had  previously  rested;  the  locust-band  was 
so  dense  that  no  form  of  vegetable  could  be  seen 
for  them.  And  thus  they  rested  until  the  morning, 
devouring  from  the  branches  of  the  neem  trees  and 
the  mimosas,  every  leaf  and  every  blossom,  but  when 
the  following  mid-day  came,  a  strong  north  wind 
arose,  and  drove  these  locusts  to  the  coast  at  Man- 
davie.  Our  trees  were  bare,  our  vegetables  were  all 
devoured ;  of  our  figs  and  our  grapes,  not  one  was 
to  be  seen,  "  and  there  remained  not  any  green 
thing  in  the  trees,  or  in  the  herbs  of  the  field, 
through  all  the  land."  The  locusts,  however,  yet 
rested  in  the  coasts ;  for,  a  few  days  after  their  disap- 


pearance from  our  camp  of  Bhooj,  I  was  at  Man- 
davie,  a  singular  old  city,  surrounded  by  productive 
gardens,  situated  on  the  Gulph  of  Cutch.  The 
palace  lias  a  flat  roof  of  considerable  extent,  on 
which  our  sleeping  tents  were  usually  pitched  and 
our  evenings  passed;  but  both  habits  were  equally 
impracticable  now,  in  consequence  of  the  locusts, 
that  here,  as  they  had  done  in  Bhooj,  darkened  the 
air;  and  the  servants,  in  bringing  supplies  from  the 
town,  carried  heavy  pieces  of  flat  wood  with  them, 
and  covered  their  faces,  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  locusts,  that  flew  in  clouds,  wounding  them  with 
their  sharp  and  armed  bodies.    Here,  also,  the  poor 
cultivators,  with  unwearied  toil,  strove  to  prevent  the 
locust  band  from  settling  on  their  fields  and  gardens, 
but  unfortunately  with  very  partial  success ;  and 
many  a  poor  family  was  utterly  ruined  by  their  de- 
vouring all  the  "  herb  of  the  land,  and  all  the  fruit 
of  the  trees "  they  were  unable  to   protect,  until 
the  wind,  a  strong  and  mighty  wind,  arose  at  mid- 
night, which,  flapping  together  all  the  heavy  wooden 
doors  of  the  old  palace,  and  rousing  every  one  from 
sleep,  drove  the  locusts  into  the  sea  ;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing there  remained  not  one  locust  in  all  the  coast. 
Thousands  of  these  devastators,  strong  as  they  are 
on  the  wing,  perished  in  the  storm-excited  waves 
"of  the  Gulph,  and  were  washed  on  shore,  where  they 
were    collected   by   the  plundered  peasants,  who 
stripped  away  their  legs  and  wings,  dried,  and  salted 
thein.    I  tasted  the  locusts  in  curry,  and  could  not 
have  distinguished  them  from  prawns.    This  is  evi- 
dently an  ancient  custom,  for  Herotodus  mentions, 
that  the  Nasaniones  were  accustomed  to  hunt  for 
locusts,  which  having  dried  in  the  sun,  they  reduced 
to  a  powder,  and  ate  with  milk.    I  have  observed  the 
same  food  to  be  a  favourite  one  among  the  Arabs, 
and  that  it  is  much  preferred  to  the  pod  of  the 
locust-tree,  which  I  have  seen  at  Malta,  and  which 
in  form  and  colour  resembles  that  of  the  acacia. 
The  people  at  Malta  and  Gozo,  as  in  Egypt,  eat  the 
bean,  sometimes  undressed,  and    sometimes  as  a 
pickle.    The  winged  locust,  however,  is  decidedly 
more  generally  eaten,  both  in  India  and  the  coasts 
of  the  Red  Sea  ;   and  when  dried,  is  part  of  the 
provision  commonly  made  by  persons  travelling  in 
the  deserts,  and  when  about  to  place  themselves  in 
positions  where  food  cannot  readily  be  purchased, — 
a  fact  which  leads  to  the  impression  that  it  was  pro- 
bably this  animal  locust,  and  not  the  locust  bean, 
which    was  the  food   of  St.  John  when  in  the 
wilderness  of  Bethabara.     It  is  not,  I  think,  un- 
worthy of  remark,  that  all  the  sources  of  the  plagues 
brought  upon  the  King  of  Egypt  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  Hebrew  captives  in  Upper  Egypt,  are  stiil  to 
be  seen  there,  and  do  not  in  all  instances  extend 
themselves  to  the  lower  country,  but  are  peculiar 
to  the  river-banks  abov  e  Siout.    The  nightly  croaking 
of  the  frogs  by  the  villages  where  our  boat  was  often 
tethered  for  the  night,  prevented  all  rest,  and  so 
completely  is  "  the  dust  of  the  land  lice,"  that  in 
stepping  on  shore  for  a  few  moments,  while  the 
dragoman  was  procuring  milk  and  unleavened  bread 
at  a  village,  in  preparation  for  breakfast,  our  dresses 
became  un wearable ;  and  the  baths  were  in  imme- 
diate requisition, —  a  misery  that  never  assailed  us  in 
the  desert  of  Suez  or  below  Siout.     The  swarms 
of  flies,  also,  that  fill  the  houses  of  the  Egyptians, 
rendering  it  impossible  to  eat  a  meal  without  the  use 
of  fans  or  napkins  to  beat  them  away,  are  to  be 
found  at  seasons  in  Cairo,  but  are  said  to  be  brought 
by  the  prevalence  of  particular  winds  blowing  from 
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>jj  the  Thebaid.  The  year  I  was  myself  in  Egypt  there 
^  was  "  a  very  grievous  murrain  "  upon  the  cattle  of 
Egypt;  day  by  day  by  the  banks  of  the  Nile  we  saw 
the  diseased  and  stricken  creatures  dying  by  the  water's 
edge,  and  their  carcases  strewn  along  the  borders. 
The  murrain  was  "  upon  the  asses,  upon  the  camels, 
upon  the  oxen,  and  upon  the  sheep  ;  "  and  the  suf- 
fering was  so  great  that  scarcely  any  cattle  remained 
for  service ;  and  the  popularity  of  the  Pacha  was 
greatly  increased  by  his  giving  up  his  private  stud 
of  horses  to  the  public  service. 

In  the  ninth  chapter,  and  at  the  twenty-fifth  verse, 
we  read  of  the  hail  that  "  smote  every  herb  of  the 
field,  and  brake  every  tree  of  the  field."    And  I 
was  once  the  spectator  of  a  storm  of  hail  on  the 
desert  of  Suez  of  a  violence  greater  than  I  have 
ever  elsewhere  witnessed.    We  were  in  a  van  with 
four  horses  when  it  suddenly  commenced,  and  the 
alarm  of  the  Arabs  was  excessive;  they  immediately 
crept  under  the  vehicle,  and  all  joined  with  loud 
voices  in  reciting  verses  from  the  Koran,  with  many 
prayers  as  taught  by  the  Mahomedan  moolahs;  and 
when  the  storm  abated  they  were  serious  and  fright- 
ened,— very  unusual  for  an  Arab, — and  on  gaining 
the  outskirts  of  Cairo,  we  saw  huts  cast  down,  and 
piles  of  the  debris  of  trees  and  habitations  ;  and  it  was 
impossible,  with  these  facts  before  pur  eyes,  not  to 
think  of  the  time  when  the  direction  went  forth, 
"Send,  therefore,  now,  and  gather  thy  cattle,  and 
all  that  thou  hast  in  the  field ;  for  upon  every  man 
and  beast  which  shall  be  found  in  the  field  and 
shall  not  be  brought  home,  the  hail  shall  come  down 
upon  them,  and  they  shall  die."    And  this  night  in 
Egypt  many  cattle  were  found  in  the  field,  and  did 
die,  mules,  camels,  sheep,  and  oxen ;  and  the  people 
in  the  suburbs  of  Cairo  were  loud  in  their  lamenta- 
tions for  the  loss  of  animals  who  formed  perhaps 
their   chief  dependence,  and  without  whom  their 
water-wheel  and  their  oil-mill  would  be  unworked, 
their  corn  unearned,  and  their  fields  untilled.   It  was 
three  years  since  hail  had  fallen,  and  this  was  indeed 
"a  very  grievous  hail,"    descending  "upon  man 
and  beast,  and  upon  every  herb  of  the  field  through- 
out the  land  of  Egypt."    Notwithstanding  the  im- 
peding of  our  journey,  the  suffering  of  the  unshel- 
tered men,  the  terror  of  the  horses,  which  seemed 
to  paralyze  them,  vicious  as  Egyptian  horses  are, 
still,  in  the  midst  of  this  terror-inspiring  storm  on 
the  desert,  with  thunder  and  hail,  while  "  the  fire 
ran  along  upon  the  ground,"  it  was  pleasing  to  hear  the 
chorus  prayers  of  the  Moslems  and  the  invocations  of 
the  wild  Arabs.  Thus  is  it  ever  in  the  East.  Neither 
does  the  Hindoo  nor  Moslem  ever  question  the  wisdom 
of  the  power  of  creation,  but  humbly  submits  to  its 
chastisement:  when  affliction  comes,  the  follower  of 
the  Prophet  reverentially  exclaims,  "  God  is  great;  " 
and  in  the  case  of  suffering  or  terror  ever  commits  him- 
self with  humbleness  to  a  governing  power  ;  and  thus 
even  on  this  desert,  many  a  professing  Christian,  who, 
similarly  situated,  would  perhaps  have  poured  forth 
the  language  of  irritation  or  blasphemy,  might  well 
have  learned  of  our  half-clad  Arabs,  whose  hearts 
were  not  hardened  like  that  of  Egypt's  monarch, 
but  who,  humbly  in  the  midst  of  the  mighty  storm, 
recognised  the  power  of  God,  and  fell  prostrate, 
with  their  faces  on  the  earth,  in  prayer  before  Him 
who  had  in  like,  though  more  impressive,  manner, 
spoken  by  His  servant  Moses  before  Pharaoh  and  all 
his  people. 


THE  POETRY  OF  GEORGE  P.  MORRIS, 

OF  AMERICA. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  "  Chansons  "  of 
Beranger  have  been  the  means,  upon  many  occasions, 
of  prompting  the  energies  of  the  light-hearted  deni- 
zens of  the  French  metropolis,  and  kindling  the  easily 
excitable  sympathies  of  a  people  ever  ready  to  listen 
to  the  lays  of  patriotic  enthusiasm.  In  our  own 
country,  the  classical  genius  and  elegant  versification 
of  Moore  have  lent  additional  fervour  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  those  senators  whose  services  have  been 
enlisted  on  the  behalf  of  popular  views  and  opinions. 
The  song-writer  of  a  nation  has  no  irresponsible  duty  ; 
his  vocation  may  be  one  pregnant  with  great  results, 
imparting  to  him  the  power  not  only  of  amusing,  but 
of  instructing  the  mass  of  his  fellow-men  ;  and  it  is 
needless  in  these  days  to  say  how  fearful  the  con- 
sequences may  be  if  that  power  is  improperly  exer- 
cised. 

Mr.  George  P.  Morris,  who  may  not  inaptly  be 
looked  upon  as  the  Moore  of  America,^  seems  to 
have  hit  the  juste  milieu ;  his  songs  are  conceived 
with  a  great  amount  of  felicitous  expression,  and 
with  a  precision  and  freedom  from  conventionalities, 
which  offers  an  excellent  example  to  all  other  lyrists 
emulous  of  attracting  public  favour  and  attention.  In 
every  part  of  the  United  States  his  ballads  and  songs 
are  deservedly  held  in  high  estimation ;  and  by  none 
so  zealously  as  the  ladies,  who  appear,  one  and  all, 
lavish  in  their  praises  of  their  favourite  bard.  Many 
of  his  stirring  compositions  have  found  their  way  to 
this  country  ;  and  though  well  known  and  appreciated, 
have  had  tiieir  parentage  generally  attributed  to  the 
talented  individual  who  has  been  mainly  instrumental 
in  introducing  them  to  English  ears.  Every  one  who 
has  attended  Russell's  entertainments  must  have  heard 
"  Woodman,  spare  that  tree,"  and  "  Land  Ho  !  "  and 
probably  gone  away  with  the  idea  that  the  vocalist 
was  their  author  ;  or,  it  may  be,  read  in  the  criticisms 
of  the  daily  journals  words  to  that  effect.  Palmam  qui 
meruit fer at  is  a  fair  axiom  all  the  world  over;  and 
it  is  but  justice  to  a  clever  and  amiable  man  to  inform 
the  public  to  whose  muse  they  are  indebted  for  the 
delight  they  have  experienced.  "  Land,  Ho!  "  is  a 
sea  song,  and  is  written  with  all  that  spontaneous 
heartiness  and  warmth  of  feeling  for  which  the  lyrics 
of  Dibdin  were  so  justly  celebrated.  It  breathes  of 
the  sea,  and  the  words  dance  along  as  merrily  as 
the  tossing  and  rolling:  waves  themselves. 

"  Up,  up  with  the  signal !  The  land  is  in  sight  ; 
We'll  be  happy,  if  never  again,  boys,  to-night. 
The  cold,  cheerless  ocean  in  safety  we've  pass'd, 
And  the  warm  genial  earth  glads  our  vision  at  last. 
In  the  land  of  the  stranger  true  hearts  we  shall  find, 
To  soothe  us  in  absence  of  those  left  behind. 
Land !  land,  ho  !  All  hearts  glow  with  joy  at  the  sight ; 
We'll  be  happy,  if  never  again,  boys,  to-night. 

"  The  signal  is  waving !  Till  morn  we'll  remain, 

Then  part  in  the  hope  to  meet  one  day  again,  [birth, 
Round  the  hearth-stone  of  home,  in  the  land  of  our 
The  holiest  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ! 
Dear  country  !  our  thoughts  are  as  constant  to  thee, 
As  the  steel  to  the  star,  or  the  stream  to  the  sea. 
Ho  !  land,  ho  !  we  near  it— we  bound  at  the  sight : 
Then  be  happy,  if  never  again,  boys,  to-night. 

"  The  signal  is  answered  !  The  foam  sparkles  rise, 
Like  tears  from  the  fountain  of  joy  to  the  eyes  ! 
May  rain-drops  that  fall  from  the  storm-clouds  of  care 
Melt  away  in  the  sun-beaming  smiles  of  the  fair  ! 
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One  health,  as  chime  gaily  the  nautical  bells, 
To  woman  !  God  bless  her  !  wherever  she  dwells  ! 
The  Pilot's  on  Boaf.d  !  and,  thank  Heaven,  all's  right; 
So  be  happy,  if  never  again,  boys,  to-night !  " 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  besets  the 
efforts  of  the  lyrical  poet  is  the  avoidance  of  all  harsh 
or  inharmonious  words  and  rough  and  unmusical 
accentuations,  such  as  too  frequently  try  the  skill  and 
tax  the  dexterity  of  the  vocalist  to  overcome,  at  the 
expense  of  all  true  and  fit  expression.  Morris  has 
been  very  happy  in  this  particular,  and  appears  in 
his  songs  to  have  selected  the  most  vocal  phrases, 
adapting  them  so  feelingly  to  the  images  they  depict, 
that  they  possess,  as  it  were,  music  in  themselves. 
He  has  not  been  content,  however,  with  one  species 
of  ballad  minstrelsy,  but  has  evidently  studied  the 
quaint  and  fanciful  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  as 
these  verses  will  testify  : — 

Lines  after  the  manner  of  the  Olden  Time. 

"  Love  bathes  him  in  the  morning  dews, 

Eeclines  him  in  the  lily's  bell, 
Reposes  in  the  rainbow's  hues, 

And  sparkles  in  the  crystal  well ; 
Or  hies  him  to  the  coral  caves, 
Where  sea-nymphs  sport  beneath  the  waves. 

"  And  everywhere  ho  welcome  finds — 

Through  cottage-door  and  palace-porch 
Love  enters,  free  as  spicy  winds, 

With  purple  wings  and  lighted  torch, 
With  tripping  feet  and  silvery  tongue, 
And  bow  and  darts  behind  him  slung." 

Very  merry  was  the  minstrel's  life  in  the  days  of 
old,  when  he  roved  at  will  beneath  the  greenwood 
tree  with  the  bold  outlaws,  or  wandered,  a  welcome 
guest,  from  baron's  hall  to  princely  castle  :  in  these 
our  times  he  tunes  his  harp  to  audiences  more  critical 
and  more  refined,  ever  modulating  his  art  to  the 
studied  requirements  of  the  age.  Variety  of  themes 
were  as  ardently  cultivated  and  sought  for  by 
the  troubadours  and  minne-singers  as  they  are  now  : 
versatility  of  talent  and  vigorous  illustration  were 
in  especial  demand.  A  graceful  exposition  of  these 
qualities  is  in  our  epoch  the  principal  constituent  of 
high  popular  excellence. 

In  tasteful  adaptation  and  genuine  simplicity 
Morris  is  by  no  means  deficient:  his  sympathies  are 
never  too  vehement,  or  his  similes  too  vague  and  un- 
defined. The  following  extract  is  a  pleasing  specimen 
of  his  style  : — 

"  Where  Hudson's  wave,  o'er  silvery  sands. 

Winds  through  the  hills  afar, 
Old  Cronest  like  a  monarch  stands, 

Crown'd  with  a  single  star  ! 
And  there,  amid  the  billowy  swells 

Of  rock-ribb'd,  cloud-capp'd  earth, 
My  fair  and  gentle  Ida  dwells, 

A  nymph  of  mountain  birth. 

"  The  snow-flake  that  the  cliff  receives, 

The  diamonds  of  the  showers, 
Spring's  tender  blossoms,  buds,  and  leaves, 

The  sisterhood  of  flowers, 
Morn's  early  beam,  eve's  balmy  breeze, 

Her  purity  define  : 
But  Ida's  dearer  far  than  these, 

To  this  fond  breast  of  mine. 

"  My  heart  is  on  the  hills.    The  shades 
Of  night  are  on  my  brow  ; 
Ye  pleasant  haunts  and  quiet  glades, 
My  soul  is  with  you  now  ! 


I  bless  the  star-crown'd  Highlands  where 

My  Ida's  footsteps  roam — 
Oh  !  for  a  falcon's  wing  to  bear  ] 

Me  onward  to  my  home."  ) 

"  My  Mother's  Bible  "  is  one  of  those  pure  and 
truthful  effusions  which  will  of  necessity  please  all 
readers:  it  will  not  bear  dividing,  and  is  too  long  for 
entire  quotation. 

It  is  gratifying  tolearn  that  our  author  is  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  the  people  of  America,  and  that  all 
his  friends  and  acquaintances  concur  in  paying  high 
tribute  to  the  excellences  of  his  character  and  the 
great  amiability  of  his  nature.  As  the  Laureate  of 
the  New  World,  he  is  deserving  the  consideration  of 
his  transatlantic  brethren.  Long  may  he  prosper, 
and  pen,  for  years  to  come,  as  feeling  poetry  as  the 
productions  which  are  now  lying  before  us.  In  the 
woods  and  rivers  of  his  native  land  there  is  a  wide 
range  for  his  fancy  and  imagination  ;  let  him  seek  his 
inspiration  there,  and  he  will  be  sure  to  acquire  new 
laurels  to  adorn  his  poet  brow. 

THE  CHIEFTAIN'S  DAUGHTER. 

A  TALE  OF  ELLORA. 
BY  ilRS.  POSTAXS. 

The  fine  city  of  Aurungabad  was  decked  as  for  a 
triumph.  From  minaret  and  mosque  floated  the 
green  banners  of  the  Prophet,  and  glittering  spears, 
surmounted  by  the  Crescent,  studded  the  rich  orange 
groves  like  a  galaxy  of  stars.  From  the  courts  of 
every  house  might  be  heard  sweet  minstrelsy,  and 
the  hum  of  voices  was  deafening  to  the  listener's 
ear.  In'  the  great  bazaar  all  was  festive  bustle  or 
luxurious  idleness.  The  sweetmeat-vendors  and 
the  barbers  alone  had  business  ;  other  traders  had 
closed  their  shops,  and  sat  on  carpeied  benches 
beside  the  doorways,  smoking  their  kaliuns,  and 
chatting  with  their  neighbours.  In  the  hujjams' 
shops  might  be  seen  handsome  Moslems,  gravely 
waiting  their  turn  in  the  trimming  of  beards  and 
curling  of  moustaches;  and  the  handsome  pelisses  of 
green  cloth,  broidered  with  gold,  and  the  turbans  of 
fine  white  muslin,  worked  in  the  looms  of  Dacca, 
would  have  seemed  somewhat  out  of  place,  had  it 
not  been  remembered,  that  Orientals  are  ever  singu- 
larly inconsistent  in  the  matter  of  costume,  and  that 
the  wearers  of  these  glittering  robes  on  the  morrow 
might  possibly  be  seen  clad  in  cotton  of  very 
questionable  cleanliness,  and  crowned  with  Bokhara 
skull-caps,  unpleasantly  absorbent.  The  road  was 
clear,  had  been  well  swept,  and  scattered  with  fresh 
leaves;  the  ordinary  stragglers,  in  the  form  of  idle 
buffaloes,  noisy  curs,  and  the  donkeys  of  potters, 
had  been  secured  for  the  day,  and  the  chief  pas- 
sengers now  consisted  of  fruit-sellers,  laden  with  the 
grapes  and  oranges  for  which  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aurungabad  has  ever  been  so  famous,  or  an  elephant, 
on  his  way  from  having  his  ears  fresh  painted,  fanning 
himself  as  he  went  with  a  newlv-broken  mangoe 
bough.  Without  the  city  the  features  of  a  general 
holiday  were  yet  more  decided.  Families  of  Moslem 
women,  encumbered  with  their  heavy  satin  trowsers 
and  embroidered  velvet  slippers,  were  scuffling  in 
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x  — 

merry  groups  towards  the  suburbs,  leading  well- 
pleased  urchins,  whose  sole  attire  consisted  of  neck- 
laces and  bangles  of  gold  and  emeralds  and  pearls, 
with  little  caps,  embroidered  by  the  clever  Dirzis  of 
Aurungabad.    Here  and  there  might  be  noted  a 
Hindoo  girl,  but  very  rarely ;  yet,  when  the  eye  did 
fall  on  such  a  figure,  it  gazed  still  on  with  lingering 
admiration,  so  beautiful  in  contrast  seemed  the  slight 
elastic  figure,  the  delicate  ankle,  and  the  elegantly 
draping  saree,  to  the  clumsy  attire  and  laboured 
gait  of  the  trowsered  Mussulmaunis.   The  vineyards 
and  orange-groves  were  scenes  quite  worthy  the  pen 
of  a  Boccaccio,  or  the  similes  of  a  Hafiz.  The 
common  earth  was  concealed  with  glowing  carpets  of 
Herat,  brilliant  in  colour  as  a  parterre  of  freshly 
blowing  poppies ;  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  bowls  of 
newly-gatheredrose-leaves,  vasesof  perfumed  sherbets, 
hookahs,  whose  cooling  water  was  redolent  with  musk 
and  attar,  were  grouped  around ;  and  beside  these 
carpets,  under  the  shade  of  the  widely-spreading  trees, 
reclined   taifahs   (bands)    of  Natch   girls,  chosen 
beauties  from  the  Delhi  court,  whose  delicately  tinted 
cheeks  and  kindling  glances  were  well  suited  to  keep 
alive  the  hopes  of  all  true  believers  in  the  anticipated 
delights  of  the  Eternal  Gardens.    But  if  all  these 
demonstrationsof  public  joyannounced  the  satisfaction 
of  a  mighty  people,  equally  powerful  and  luxurious, 
they  were  yet  weak  compared  to  the  preparations  in 
the  palace ;  for  there  priest  and  soldier,  mistress  and 
minister,  slave  and  son,  alike  awaited,  with  anxieties 
and  emotions  almost  equally  strong,  even  when  in 
character  so  materially  differing,  the  return  of  that 
great,  victorious,  accomplished,  yet  cruel  potentate, 
the  mighty  and  powerful  Aurungzebe,  from  his  latest 
Deckan  war. 

In  an  apartment  of  the  harem,  gazing  forth  upon 
the  rich  landscape  of  wood  and  hill,  garden  and  lake, 
lying  around  the  splendid  palace  of  the  prince,  reclined 
the  object,  dearer,  perhaps,  than  all  else  it  loved  to 
the  great  Moslem  nation ;  for  high  as  every  heart 
would  beat  at  the  name  of  Aurungzebe,  the  hand  of 
mercy  that  dried  the  tear  the  conqueror's  sword  too 
often  caused  to  flow,  was  ever  that  of  his  gentle  and 
devoted  sister,  the  Princess  Rabea.  As  the  lady  thus 
leaned  on  a  pile  of  cushions]  of  the  richest  purple 
kinkaub  broidered  with  silver  crescents,  and  sur- 
rounded with  all  that  the  most  gorgeous  taste  could 
dictate,  her  cheek  was  pale,  and  a  tear  stole  from  the 
imprisonment  of  the  soft  eye  fixed  upon  the  way  now 
soon  to  be  crowded  by  the  regal  procession  of  the 
mighty  Alumgir.  But  the  lady  mused  not  thus  alone, 
and  a  hand  softly  stole  to  hers,  and  a  voice  fell  upon 
her  ear,  whose  tones  of  silvery  utterance  well  inter- 
preted the  pure  and  loving  thoughts  of  which  it  was 
the  minister.  Fierce  have  been  the  feuds  of  Moslem 
and  of  Hindoo  princes,  unsated  the  thirst  for  blood, 
unheard  the  cries  for  mercy,  when,  in  the  name  of 
Allah  and  the  Prophet,  the  Moslem  fanatic  whetted 
his  sword  against  the  hapless  worshippers  at  India's 
ancient  fanes but  love  is  of  all  faiths,  older  than  all 
false  religions,  and  (where  evil  finds  not  entrance  into 
a  human  heart,)  will  bless  it,  despite  of  creeds.  And 


thus  it  was  that  the  sister  of  Aurungzebe,  the  fierce 
soldier  of  the  Crescent,  the  mutilater  of  idols,  the 
slayer  of  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  the  pagan 
people,  loved  with  all  the  tenderness  of  her  sweet 
nature,  and  had  selected  as  her  chosen  friend  the 
beautiful  Indranee,  the  daughter  of  a  Rajpoot  chief, 
the  sister  of  a  Nagir  Brahmin.  And  well,  indeed, 
did  that  fair  girl  seem  fitted  to  excite  such  tender- 
ness and  love,  as  she  now  sat,  breathing  words  of 
sweet  sympathy,  at  the  feet  of  the  musing  princess. 
Her  high  brow,  a  birthright  of  her  Rajpoot  lineage, 
was  pale  and  tranquil  as  a  moonbeam;  but  the  light 
of  her  full  dark  eye,  though  now  melting  in  tenderness, 
told  of  a  spirit  worthy  of  her  race — a  spirit  too  pure,  too 
brave,  to  repine  in  sorrow,  or  to  be  sullied  by  disgrace 
— a  spirit  such  as  led  the  maidens  of  her  land  to  arm 
their  lovers  for  the  battle-field  ;  but,  if  recreant  there, 
themselves  to  kindle  a  funeral  pyre,  and  perish  in  its 
fierce  flames,  as  widows  of  those  they  held  as  dead, 
honour  once  lost ! 

In  later  days,  the  touching  beauties  in  the  character 
of  the  young  Rajpootnee  had  rendered  her  dearer  to 
the  princess,  but  she  first  loved  her  as  a  generous 
heart  will  ever  love  those  bound  to  us  by  gratitude. 
Indranee,  condemned  to  perish  by  the  cruel  laws  of 
Rajpoot  custom,  while  yet  a  smiling  infant,  was  saved 
by  the  gentle  sister  of  the  Moslem  prince,  and 
cherished  in  her  harem ;  thus,  then,  she  lived  and 
grew,  loving  and  beloved  by  all  around  her. 

"  Sweet  lady,"  whispered  the  fair  Rajpootnee, 
and  her  voice  was  low  and  soft  as  the  evening  breeze 
sighing  through  a  garden  of  young  palm-trees,  "why 
so  sad,  when  my  lord,  your  noble  brother,  valiant  as 
Kristna,  draws  near  to  fold  thee  to  his  heart,  as  the 
lotus-flower  of  the  blue  Yamuna  in  its  pride  of  beauty 
clasps  the  sunbeam  to  its  bosom?" 

"  Alas,  alas !  "  sighed  the  gentle  Rabea,  pressing 
the  soft  hand  that  lay  clasped  within  her  own ;  "  I 
forget  the  brother  in  the  conqueror,  Indranee ;  and 
in  all  the  pageantry  that  will  attend  the  entrance  of 
the  mighty  Alumgir  to  his  noble  city,  I  see  but  the 
mockery  of  those  his  armies  have  rendered  desolate. 
O  Allah  !  can  it  be  that  men  must  learn  thy  mercies 
by  the  sword ;  and  that  the  smoking  city,  the  wails  of 
bereaved  women,  the  shrieks  of  the  weak  crying  in 
vain  for  pity,  the  tears  of  the  orphan  and  the  widow, 
must  herald  the  true  faith  throughout  the  earth,  itself 
so  bright,  beneficent,  and  beautiful — alas,  alas  !  can 
this  be  true  ?"  and  the  suffering  princess  bowed  low 
her  head,  while  tears  of  sweet  pity  stole  over  her 
fair  cheeks. 

"Dear  Rabea,  weep  not  thus,"  entreated  Indranee, 
in  her  gentlest  accents.  "  There  is  war  in  all  reli- 
gions, I  believe ;  we  Hindoos  have  our  Goddess 
Doorga,  who  sprang,  all  armed,  from  the  head  of 
Bramah  to  war  against  the  giants :  and  then  we  have 
our  Sun-God,  Krishna,  and  Roostum,  too. — But  see  ! 
see  where  they  come— -their  bright  banners  waving  in 
the  breeze,  their  tall  spears  glittering  in  the  sun — 
and  ah  !  what  shouts  of  joy  to  greet  the  emperor  !  " 

Brilliant,  indeed,  was  the  cortege  of  the  Deckan's 
conqueror.     In  heavy  phalanx,  heading  the  proces- 
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sion,  moved  slowly  forward  the  royal  elephants,  bear- 
ing richly  decorated  howdahs,  and  behind  them,  a 
forest,  as  it  seemed,  of  spears  and  banners,  among 
which  towered  conspicuously  the  flag  of  cloth-of- 
gold,  borne  by  the  emperor's  standard-bearer.  As 
the  cortege  advanced  towards  the  city  gates,  the 
elephants  filed  off  on  either  flank,  and  with  loud 
trumpetings  made  way  for  the  advance  of  the  prince, 
who  appeared  attired  in  bright  chain-armour,  and 
mounted  on  a  black  Arab  of  rare  breeding.  On  his 
right,  rode  his  favourite  priest  and  counsellor  the 
Fakir  Musafir,  and  around  the  outer  group  appeared 
the  chiefs  of  the  Moslem  host,  caracoling  their  well- 
trained  steeds  glittering  witli  their  gorgeous  trappings. 
The  body  of  the  victorious  army  followed ;  and  the 
tramp  of  horses,  the  roaring  of  the  camels,  the  loud 
minstrelsy,  the  tomtoms,  and  the  horns,  overpowered 
even  the  shouting  of  the  people,  who  were  now 
thronging  the  walls  and  bastions  of  the  city.  From 
time  to  time,  but  with  haughty  mien,  the  prince 
acknowledged  the  people's  homage  by  lightly  raising 
his  hand  towards  his  brow  ;  but,  once  within  the 
gates,  he  glanced  towards  the  palace,  and  whether 
the  keen  eye  of  Aurungzebe  there  caught  the  form 
he  loved,  or  not,  the  Fakir  Musafir,  the  king's  own 
secret-holder  himself,  perhaps  might  doubt,  until  the 
prince,  striking  his  spurs  sharply  against  his  horse's 
flanks,  dashed  forward,  and  the  rich  foliage  of  his 
palace  gardens  shrouded  the  people's  idol  from  their 
desiring  gaze. 

***** 

The  scene  was  wild — grotesque,  perhaps,  to  a 
stranger's  eye— yet  full  of  beauty.  Above  the  fertile 
plain  of  fair  Yerool,  with  its  lakes  and  gardens,  now 
sleeping  under  the  bright  moonbeams,  and  embedded 
in  a  dense  jungle  of  forest  trees,  stretched  the  low 
range  of  hills  surmounted  by  Roza,  the  beautiful 
City  of  Tombs  ;  and  in  the  face  of  these  hills  were  to 
be  seen  excavated  temples,  the  wondrous  fanes  of 
India's  olden  worship.  Columns  and  porticos,  richly 
sculptured  galleries,  idols  of  huge  and  fantastic  forms, 
dim  corridors,  and  mighty  altars,  there  appeared, 
chiselled  in  the  living  rock,  and  in  form  taking 
shapes  more  and  more  fantastic  as  the  moonlight  cast 
its  partial  beams  athwart  their  surfaces.  The  cave- 
temples  were  of  many  ages,  as  their  huge  idols  and 
wondrous  sculptures  proved.  Some  were  crowded 
with  the  gods  and  demi-gods  of  the  creed  of  BramahV 
priesthood ;  others  were  adorned  only  with  the  con- 
templative Bhudd;  some  were  as  colleges  for  the 
philosophers  and  men  of  learning :  some  contained 
sculptured  histories  of  India's  early  wars ;  but  all 
were  monoliths,  and  from  the  living  rocks  of  beauti- 
ful Ellora  had  men  thus  wrought  symbolic  forms  of 
nature's  attributes,  and  excavated  the  magnificent 
temples  dedicated  to  their  worship. 

It  was  an  hour  after  midnight;  the  Brahmins  had 
lain  down  in  the  temple  courts ;  the  last  bell  had 
long  been  unrung  by  Siva's  altar;  the  last  lamp  was 
now  extinguished  ;  all  nature  seemed  at  rest,  and 
the  only  sound  that  met  the  ear  was  the  occasional 
low  growl  of  the  tigers  seeking  their  prey  in  the 


neighbouring  jungle.  Suddenly,  however,  a  flash  of 
light  burst  forth, — another,  and  another,  until  the 
whole  facade  of  the  beautiful  cave  of  Kjlas  was 
irradiated  with  the  red  glare  of  a  watch-fire,  and  the 
sound  of  low  voices  rose  from  beneath  the  old  peepul 
tree,  that  threw  this  portion  of  the  ground  into  deep 
shadow.  The  group  on  which  the  piled  faggots  and 
crackling  thorns  thus  threw  their  lurid  gleams, 
appeared  to  be  but  ordinary  travellers,  resting  on  a 
weary  night-march  to  light  their  kaliuns,  and  repose 
in  safety  until  the  minars  with  their  shrill  notes 
heralded  the  dawn ;  but  the  words  that  fell  on  the 
ear  were  full  of  dread  mystery. 

"  And  is  it  your  will,  Sheikh  Wuzeer,"  inquired  a 
full,  low-toned  voice,  that  we  rest  here  as  priests 
and  merchants  at  Ellora,  even  when  the  people  of 
Aurungzebe  are  travelling  without  escort  from  the 
Deckan,  laden  with  spoil  ?  By  the  axe  of  Devi  ! 
the  brethren  of  the  cord  were  not  wont  to  be  thus 
slow  to  serve  the  goddess  !" 

"Saw  you  not  the  omens,  Balojee?"  was  the 
quick  reply.  "  Have  you  not  heard  of  the  emperor's 
wrath,  and  the  fierce  oath  he  swore  upon  his  sword, 
after  that  affair  of  the  murder  of  Sheikh  Sulliman, 
at  Somnath — that  he  would  seek  out  and  slay  every 
brother  of  the  cord  and  axe,  from  Delhi  to  the  sea? 
And  noted  you  not  that  but  to-day,  as  we  set  forth, 
a  hare  ran  shrieking  across  our  path  ;  and  would  you 
dare  to  disregard  the  warning  of  the  mighty  Kalee 
Devi,  and  bring  her  curse  upon  us  ?  " 

"  It  is  well,"  was  the  reply.  "  You  Moslem  Thugs 
were  ever  fearful.  Is  not  the  Fakir  Musafir  of  our 
mysteries,  and  would  not  he  have  given  us  the  pola 
(sign)  had  aught  gone  wrong  ?  Besides,  the  prince, 
it  seems,  passes  his  days  in  the  harem  of  the  Princess 
Rabea,  enslaved  by  Camdeo,  the  Love-  God ;  and  a 
Rajpoot  girl  will  not  readily  be  won,  even  by  the 
mighty  Aurungzebe  " 

"  Hush  !  "  exclaimed  a  voice.  "  Know  3011  not 
that  the  Lady  Indranee  is  the  sister  of  the  ministering 
priest  of  Kylas?  Are  you  mad,  brethren?  Hear 
you  not  even  now  the  crickets  on  every  side,  the 
surest  warning  of  the  goddess?  Let  us  rest,  to- 
morrow, in  the  viharas  of  the  Bhuddist  temple,  and 
send  Sitaram,  as  a  mangoe-seller,  to  the  city  :  he  will 
bring  us  all  the  latest  news  of  the  great  bazaar." 

Relieved  against  the  strong  glare  of  the  fire-light, 

a  tall  figure  might  now  be  seen  to  rise,  and  shake  the 

ashes  from  his  kaliun,  ere  he  moved  forward  from 

the  group — it  was  the  Sheikh  Wuzeer ;  and  as  he 

drew  the  cummerbund  that  bound  it  more  closely 

round  his  waist,  he  hoarsely  muttered,  "  Ha!  ha!  is 

it  so?    The  Rajpoot  girl,  with  her  jewels,  her  gold, 

her  thousands  of  rupees,  the  gifts  of  her  princely 

lover,  may  make  amends  for  our  late  ill  fortune.  I 

will  rid  myself  of  these  Hindoos,  who  insist  that  the 

goddess  forbids   the  sacrifice  of  women.     By  the 

beard  of  the  Prophet,  this  is  indeed  good  news.  The 

prince  will  speedily  send  the  young  Rajpootnee  to  his 

garden-palace  at  Deogurh — and  then,  Inshallah  !  she 

is  Niamut"  (doomed). 
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Days  passed.    In   the   palace  of  Mobarickpoor 

was  whispered  a  tale  of  the  unhallowed  love  of  the 

Moslem  conqueror  for  the  beautiful  Rajpootnee ;  and 

how,  with  all  the  purity  and  pride  of  her  ancient  race, 

she  repelled  the  prince,  and  in  secret  wept  tears  of 

saddest  anguish.    It  was  said  that  the  Fakir  Musafir 

brought  all  his  subtle  art  to  bear  upon  the  helpless 

girl,  and  that  the  princess  pitied  her  friend,  yet  was, 

for  the  time,  powerless  to  protect  her.    The  tale 

reached  the  ear  of  the  chief  Lugharee ;    and,  as  he 

listened,  deep  were  the  curses  he  poured  forth  upon 

that  weakness  of  purpose  which  had  led  him  to  spare 

his  child,  rather  than  quench  her  young  life  with  the 

kusamba  bowl ;  but  his  determination  was  soon  taken. 

"  Ere  to-morrow's  sun,"  said  he,  "  sinks  behind  the 

tower  of  the  great  temple  of  Mahi  Devi,  the  sword  of 

Kurnack  Sing  shall  save  from  pollution  the  honour  of 

our  race." 

*  ****** 

The  lotus-flowers  on  Indra's  favoured  lake  had 
closed  their  rosy  blossoms,  and  the  last  rays  of  de- 
parting day  tinged  with  gold-like  light  the  grotesque 
sculptures  of  the  beautiful  temple  of  Kylas,  when, 
from  the  dark  recesses  of  the  Lanka  chapel,  the  fair 
Indranee  timidly  stole  forth  from  beside  the  altar  of 
the  goddess.    Her  beautiful  hair  still  glittered  with 
gems,  and  the  graceful  folds  of  her  drapery  seemec 
but  to  repeat  the  delicate  outlines  of  her  fair  form  : 
but  her  cheek  was  pale  as  the  moon-flower  ;  and  the 
light  of  her  dark  eyes  was  like  the  bright  flash  of  the 
fire-fly  gleaming  through  the  rains  of  a  tropic  mid- 
night.   Strong  in  purpose,  but  in  all  else  weak  and 
powerless,  the  young  Hindoo  girl  too  well  knew,  that, 
flattering  and  fair  as  all  might  seem,  she  was,  indeed, 
wholly  in  the^power  of  those  who  knew  not  mercy. 
The  baffled  passions  of  the  Moslem  prince  would  turn 
to  deadliest  vengeance ;  the  crafty  homage  of  the 
priest,  to  pitiless  determination  against  the  Brahmin 
family  he  now  only  sought  to  humble  and  destroy. 
The  gentle  princess,  beloved  as  she  was,  had  little 
influence  over  the  violent  and  self-willed  Aurungzebe 
when  swayed  by  his  darker  passions;   and  thus  the 
hapless  Indranee,  knowing  that  in  the  palace  of  her 
father,  a  brother's  sword,  or  the  kusamba  bowl,  too 
surely  waited  her,  in  the  high-wrought  agony  of  her 
spirit,  fled  to  the  temple  sanctuary,  there  to  lay  her 
sorrows  at  the  feet  of  the  protector  of  her  race,  the 
Sun-God,  Heri. 

As  the  maiden  slowly  advanced  from  the  temple 
sanctuary,  a  new  and  strange  tremor  agitated  her 
frame.  The  scene  in  which  she  stood  was  new  to 
her.  A  hushed  stillness  was  on  all  around.  More 
transient  and  feebler  were  the  rays  of  light  that 
struggled  through  the  masses  of  sculptured  columns, 
and  stole  through  the  long  low  aisles  of  the  now  dimly 
illuminated  chapel.  On  every  side,  around,  above, 
were  the  chiselled  legends  of  her  people's  faith ;  gro- 
tesque, and  wild,  and  terrible  to  the  maiden's  eye. 
Like  most  Hindoo  women,  Indranee  knew  only  of  the 
graceful,  the  poetical,  the  beautiful  portions  of  her 
creed — of  the  lovely  Camdeo,  floating  in  his  bed  of 
lotus  blossoms  on  the  waters  of  the  blue  Yamuna — of 


the  Indian  Apollo  and  his  fabled  loves  and  sports  in 
the  forest  shades;  'of  the  graceful  Bowani  with  her 
feast  of  lamps  and  flowers  ;  and  when  she  now  looked 
on  the  unsheathed  sword  of  the  destroyer,  with  his 
skeleton  groups  around  him,  on  the  fearful  Kalee,  with 
spear  upraised,  blood  dropping  from  her  lips,  death 
struggling  beneath  her  foot,  terror  grew  by  what  it 
gazed  on,  and  the  maiden,  unable  to  proceed,  sank  half- 
fainting  at  a  pillar's  base.    At  this  moment,  the  dark 
gem-like  eyes  of  a  huge  cobra  capella  met  her  gaze, 
glaring  from  beneath  the  loose  fragment  of  a  broken 
idol;  it  raised  its  body,  with  that  fearful  vibratory  mo- 
tion which  is  its  fatal  signal,  the  hood  was  spread,  the 
fork-like  tongue  extended  with  its  hissing  death-note — 
another  moment — but,  ere  it  came,  a  heavy  sword- 
cut  severed  the  glittering  reptile,  and  Indranee,  with 
a  low  cry,  lay  at  her  preserver's  feet.   *  *  *  There 
are  moments  which,  in  the  fate  of  those  who  feel  and 
suffer,  do  the  work  of  years;   and  thus  was  it  with 
the  Rajpoot  girl — to  the  ear  of  him  who  seemed  to 
pity  Indranee  poured  forth  her  tale  of  sorrow.  The 
Priest  of  Kylas,  as  she  knew,  was  now  at  far  Ajunta  : 
but,  skilled  in  the  secret  passages  of  the  temple,  its 
revolving  altars,  its  hidden  chambers,  and  its  many 
avenues  necessary  for  mystic  rites,  she  would  here  wait 
his  coming,  peaceful  and  secure.,;. 

"  Nay,  lady,"  replied  her  listener,  "not  so;  even 
here  the  power  of  Aurungzebe  will  reach  you.  The 
emperor's  might  defies  the  Hindoo  priesthood ;  and 
did  they  fail  to  yield  you  from  the  sanctuary,  a  thou- 
sand Moslem  axes  would  batter  Kylas  to  the  ground 
ere  the  prince  and  his  Fakir  minister  would  forego 
their  prey.  The  chief,  your  father,  too,  would  seek 
you  here ;  a  day's  journey  only  from  the  royal  city, 
your  way  will  soon  be  traced,  nor  Lanka's  chambers 
avail  you  aught  against  his  vengeance.  Sweet  lady, 
be  advised  ;  an  hour  after  dawn  to-morrow,  I  and  my 
friends  will  load  our  camels  and  travel  forward  to 
Ajmeer;  we  will  guard  you  to  Ajunta;  you  have 
jewels  beside  these,  and  gold,  you  say  ;  attire  your- 
self with  all,  and  at  the  foot  of  Heri's  altar  await  our 
coming." 

Tears  of  warm  gratitude  flowed  over  the  pale  but 
beautiful  face  of  the  young  Rajpootnee,  now  rescued, 
as  she  felt,  from  all  the  horrors  of  her  impending  fate,  x 
with  her  brow  bent  on  the  earth,  she  invoked  the 
blessings  of  her  people's  gods  upon  the  fate  of 
him  who  would  save  her  from  that  which  her  soul 
feared  far  more  than  the  poison  of  the  serpent;  and 
light  and  joy,  even  in  that  dark,  dread-inspiring 
temple,  seemed  to  poor  Indranee  to  surround  her  as 
with  a  glory. 

"  Inshallah  !  "  muttered  Wuzeer  Khan,  as  he 
hastily  crossed  the  court-yard  of  the  temple;  "we 
have  her  now;  the  goddess  Devi  has  wrought  well 
in  our  behalf ;  and  ere  to-morrow's  sun  gilds  the 
palace  of  Aurungzebe,  the  spirit  of  tne  fair  Hindoo 
will  be  in  the  courts  of  India,  and  her  gold  and 
jewels  in  the  saddle-bags  of  Wuzeer  Khan,  and  of 
those  who  are  worthy  brethren  of  the  cord  and  axe. 
These  Hindoo  Thugs  know  little  of  their  work  when 
they  spare  women  and  aged  men ;  why  a  Begum 
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or  a  Ranee,  laden  with  her  bangles,  her  nose-jewels, 
her  anklets,  and  her  cloth  of  gold,  or  an  old  priest 
with  his  signets  and  taweeds,  is  worth  a  score  of 
ordinary  travellers  with  turbans  which  will  not 
sell  for  a  rupee  a-piece,  and  whose  cocoa-nut  and 
bazaar  kaliuns  are  not  worth  the  smoking  ;  "  and  as 
Wuzeer  Khan  thus  argued,  he  took  a  twisted  hand- 
kerchief from  the  folds  of  his  cummerbund,  formed 
a  slip-knot  on  it  as  he  strolled  along,  and  then, 
lighting-  his  chillum  from  a  burning  faggot  under  the 
old  tree,  reclined  there,  pondering  upon  deeds  of 
blood. 

#  *  *  *  * 

The  morning  dawned.  The  bright  Pleiades  were  lost 
in  the  pale  blue  light  of  coming  day;  the  air  had  that 
delicious  freshness  peculiar  to  the  climate  of  the  East ; 
the  cultivator  in  healthful  peace  went  forth  to  his 
labour ;  the  tiger  and  the  snake  stole  back  to  their 
coverts,  and  the  gay  birds  replaced  them  in  the 
jungle  shades,  sipping  the  sweet  dews,  and  carolling 
their  welcome  to  a  new-born  day.    Indranee  had  been 
long  before  the  mighty  idol  of  the  Sun-God,  her 
young  heart  beating  with  hope  and  gratitude  ;  already 
had  she  offered  her   morning  oblations  —  already 
wreathed  the  altar  with  cool  fresh  blossoms — already 
entreated  protection  for  the  coming  day  ;   and  now, 
with  her  saree  closely  folded  round  her  graceful  form, 
waited  the  coming  of  her  new-found  friends.  Nor 
long  did  she  thus  tarry  ;  but,  as  she  rose  to  meet 
them,  the  maiden  noted  that  the  party  were  all 
Moslems  ;  no  gentle-eyed  woman,  no  merry  children, 
were  there  to  greet  her  kindly,  or  speak  sweet  words 
of  welcome  to  her  longing  ear;  none  of  her  own  race 
mingled  with  the  band,  and  the  glance  of  each  man, 
as  it  met  her  own,  was  rather  the  glare  of  triumph 
than  the  look  of  kindness.     The  truth  burst  on 
the  mind  of  the  terrified  girl — they  were  Thugs  of 
Hindostan,  the  band  of  whom  she  had  heard,  the 
murderers  from  Somnath  against  whom  the  prince 
had  whetted  his  sword  of  vengeance !    With  a  loud 
shriek,  Indranee  sprang  like  a  panther  from  the  altar 
foot ;  but,  alas !  the  grasp  of  Wuzeer  Khan  was 
already  on  her  arm.     "  Chillum  Lao  !  "  he  loudly 
i     cried,  and  at  the  fatal  signal  the  roomal  (twisted 
handkerchief)  of  Devi  was  cast  upon  her  neck,  but 
ere  it  could  be  drawn,  from  behind  the  altar  of  the 
Sun-God  rose  a  tall  figure,  fully  armed,  and  with  one 
blow  felled  the  Moslem  murderer  to  the  earth. 

On  the  eastern  colonnade  of  Kylas  is  a  sculptured 
group  that  tells  this  tale.  The  Hindoo  worshippers 
believe  it  to  have  been  the  god,  who,  to  defend  his 
sanctuary,  so  protected  the  daughter  of  his  faithful 
people  ;  but  near  Ajunta,  beside  its  lovely  waterfall, 
long  dwelt,  'tis  said,  a  Brahmin  in  deep  seclusion,  as 
of  prayer  or  penance,  and  ministering  to  him  from 
youth  to  age  was  seen  a  gentle  woman,  whom  the 
simple  people  in  that  sequestered  spot  so  reverenced 
that  they  would  salaam  in  low  obeisance  as  they 
passed  her  flowery  home,  and  set  offerings  at  the 
porch,  believing  her  in  her  rare  loveliness  to  be  in 
truth  a  form  of  bright  Parvati,  their  mountain  goddess. 


MEDITATION. 
Pknsive  she  sat,  while  on  her  marble  brow 
Reflection  cast  its  shadow  :  visions  wild 
Floated,  like  storm-clouds,  o'er  her  tranced  soul. 
Imagination,  like  a  wanton  steed, 
Freed  from  the  stern  control  of  Reason's  power, 
Ran  riot  through  the  spirit-realms  of  Thought. 
A  soft  neglected  tress  of  raven  hair, 
Drooping  unheeded  o'er  her  damask  cheek, 
Showed  like  to  ebon  upon  ivory. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  AN 
OXFORD  MAN.1 

T.  N.  H. 

July  Wth. — To-day  has  been  one  of  the  most  cloudless 
summer  days  we  have  had  this  year,  bright,  fresh,  and 
joyous.  Yet  it  has  very  nearly  been  one  of  the  most  un- 
fortunate which  I  have  spent  here.    We  all  went  out, 
(except  the  rector,  who,  as  usual,  has  been  employing 
the  morning  in  parochial  visiting,)  with  the  intention 
of  reaching  a  little  wood  in  the  neighbourhood,  de- 
lightfully shut  in  by  a  cluster  of  hills,  (so  they  said,) 
and  an  excellent  spot  for  another  of  our  Shakspere 
readings.    We  had  to  go  through  two  meadows  on 
our  wray  ;  in  one  of  which,  alas,  for  female  heroism  ! 
there  was  a  decided  bull.    We  were  scattered  about ; 
Montague  with  his  younger  sister  was  a  little  before, 
while  1  was  passing  through  the  meadow  with  Miss 
Montague.    As  we  were  about  half-way  across,  the 
beast  made  towards  us  at  full  speed,  and  Ave,  of  course, 
took  to  our  heels.  However,  he  gained  on  us  ;  where- 
upon I  seized  Miss  Montague's  parasol,  and  backed 
with  my  face  towards  the  animal,  covering  the  lady's 
retreat.     He  was  frightened  by  the  opening  and 
shutting  of  th   weapon  with  which  I  had  provided 
myself,  and  took  flight.    But  Miss  Montague  in  her 
hurry  stumbled,  and  fell  with  great  force  into  a  dry 
ditch.    Her  head  hit  against  a  sharp  limb  of  a  tree, 
which  was  sticking  out,  and  the  blow  stunned  her. 
Her  brother  came  to  the  rescue,  and  by  the  help  of  a 
little  water,  which  I  carried  as  well  as  I  could  from  a  , 
streamlet  close  by,  and  sprinkled  on  her  face,  sh-e 
soon  revived.    Her  forehead  was  severely  bruised, 
and  the  skin  was  broken.    She  complained  of  sick 
headache,  and  once  nearly  fainted  on  the  way  home. 
Poor  Montague  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet,  when  first 
he  saw  her  pale  and  motionless  after  the  accident; 
but  this  wras  the  only  sign  of  emotion  he  showed. 
He  acted  as  coolly  and  collectedly  as  possible ;  did 
everything  that  ought  to  be  done,  and  half-led,  half- 
carried  her  home  again.    The  younger  sister  was  in  a 
terrible  fright  for  the  moment;  however,  she  behaved 


(1)  Continued  from  p.  198. 
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altogether  very  well.  It  is  impossible  now  to  say 
how  it  may  end.  The  invalid  has  gone  to  bed.  On 
first  reaching  the  house,  she  felt  very  faint  again. 
It's  a  great  nuisance.  I  hope  it  will  end  well. 
Montague  has  been  with  her  ever  since  ;  he  watches 
over  her  like  a  child.  The  rector,  unfortunately,  is 
not  at  home  yet.  How  astonishingly  an  accident  of 
this  sort  upsets  people!  Montague  has  just  been 
into  my  room  for  a  moment,  and  has  told  me  that 
his  sister  has  fallen  asleep.  I  suppose  I  must  have 
been  frightened,  for  he  looked  quite  startled  when  he 
came  in,  and  said,  "  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  you  are 
almost  as  pale  as  Mary !  Did  you  run  your  head 
against  anything  too  ?" 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  but  you  know  I  have  been  terribly 
bullied." 

"  Oh  !  Freeman,  what  a  wretched,  miserable  pun  ! 
But  seriously,  you  need  not  be  alarmed,"  he  said,  in 
a  very  kind  tone  of  voice,  "  there  is  not  much  the 
matter,  and  you  could  not  help  the  accident  happening, 
you  know." 

Very  true,  most  worthy  friend  and  counsellor; 
nevertheless,  I  cannot  help  feeling  somewhat  anxious. 

The  rector  is  now  coming  in  with  Hutchins — they 
have  met  at  the  door.  Mr.  Montague's  face  is  a  little 
flushed. 

It's  all  right ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  alarmed  about ; 
and  it  is  pronounced  that  she  will  be  well  again  to- 
morrow. 

Half-past  twelve.  N.B.  Itwas  very  dull  this  evening, 
somehow.  In  a  small  family  the  absence  of  one 
makes  a  great  difference. 

July  \2th. — MissMontague  is,  as  was  predicted,  quite 
well  again.  What  a  glorious  fellow  her  brother  is  ! 
He  could  not  be  kept  for  long  from  his  sister's  room 
yesterday,  and  positively  did  not  go  to  bed  all  night, 
although  one  of  the  servants  sat  up  with  his  sister. 
I  know  this,  for  I  heard  him  moving  about  in  his  own 
room,  which  is  next  to  mine.  We  are  all  rather 
queer  from  yesterday's  business;  and  I'm  a  little  ex- 
hausted from  want  of  rest.  It's  quite  absurd  to  think 
of  going  to  sleep,  when  you  know  that  your  next-door 
neighbour  is  awake  and  up;  so  I  made  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  and  read  Fouque's  "Magic  Ring." 

We  were  quietly  watching  the  last  rays  of  a  very 
beautiful  setting  sun  from  the  breakfast-room  window, 
and  the  rector  was  pacing  along  the  walk  in  front  of 
the  house,  when  a  ring  at  the  gate  startled  us,  as  it 
was  late  for  visitors.  "Montague  looked  quite  imper- 
turbable about  it,  and  was  the  only  one  among  us 
who  did  not  appear  to  be  anxious.  Our  curiosity 
was  increased  tenfold,  when  up  the  path,  preceded  by 
the  maid  servant,  there  walked  a  man  with  a  thin 
parcel  under  his  arm.  The  rector  came  in  to  inves- 
tigate, for  it  was  directed  to  him.  When  he  opened 
it,  there,  lo  and  behold !  was  the  very  pierture  of 
Gainsborough  which  he  had  spoken  about  at  Mr. 
Hutchins's.  This  astonished  him  not  a  little,  till 
turning  it  round  away  from  its  brown  paper  envelope, 
he  saw  a  small  slip  of  paper,  whereon  was  written, 

"  To  the  Rector  of   ,  with  his  son  Charles's 

love."  The  old  man  looked  up  at  his  son  for  an 
instant  or  so  very  fixedly,  and  then  suddenly  left  the 
room.  He  passed  me  at  the  door,  and  his  eyes  were 
evidently  filled  with  tears.  We  all  united  in  admi- 
ration of  the  picture,  which  was  indeed  beautiful. 
When  the  rector  came  back,  which  he  did  very 
soon,  he  went  up  to  his  son,  and  taking  his  hand, 
pressed  it  warmly  in  his  own,  and  kept  it  there  for  a 
while.  He  uttered  nothing,  for  his  heart  was  full ; 
but  his  manner  and  look  expressed  his  deep  sense  of 


this  delicate  filial  love  better  than  ten  thousand  words. 
True  hearts,  howsoever  bound  together,  by  whatsoever 
forms  of  affection,  know  each  other.  It  is  the 
glorious  excellence  of  the  highest  earthly  love,  (and 
this  between  the  rector  and  his  son  is  of  such  kind,) 
that  it  has  a  symbol  speech  of  its  own,  which  the  two 
initiated  in  the  holy  mystery  alone  understand.  The 
child  cannot  speak  ;  no,  nor  even  press  with  the  hand 
of  affection,  but  it  speaks  love  and  gratitude  in  the 
smile  of  its  eyes.  Blessed  are  they  who  can  love  as 
the  child  loves;  for  there  there  is  no  suspicion.  Oh  ! 
for  one  friendship,  so  eternally  and  unchangeably 
foundationed,  that  appearances,  and  seeming  contra- 
dictions, and  things  for  a  season  unexplainable,  have 
no  power  to  raise  a  moment-living  suspicion  !  Oh  ! 
for  a  love,  which  shall  buoy  us  up  in  the  tempest- 
stirred  ocean  of  life — the  haven  of  the  weary  spirits — 
the  refuge  in  distress — the  bright  sunshine  of  the  soul ! 
Can  this  be  human  love  ?  Is  there  in  the  four  quarters 
of  this  noisy,  quarrelsome  earth  such  a  paradise  as 
this  ?  Perhaps  not  in  its  fulness ;  yet  a  type  of  it 
there  may  be,  for  there  has  been.  It  is  as  the  visit 
of  a  phcenix.  Happy,  thrice  happy,  yes,  and  per- 
chance too  happy,  he  who  finds  it!  It  is  a  foretaste 
of  something  higher.  It  is  too  near  heaven  for  most 
of  us.  It  is  to  recline  our  life  long,  very  children,  in 
the  bosom  of  a  tender-hearted,  earnest,  anxious 
mother. 

July  \3th. — To-day  Colonel  Hawkner  was  buried. 
When  his  earthly  remains  were  carried  from  the 
house  to  the  bier,  Miss  Hawkner  was  so  overpowered 
by  the  circumstance,  and  showed  so  many  incipient 
indications  of  double-pressure  hysterics,  that  at  her 
own  particular  request  a  strong  glass  of  port-wine 
negus  was  instantly  procured  for  her  by  her  attendant 
maid.  She  could  hardly  swallow  it  for  her  sobs  and 
tears ;  but  under  its  genial  influence  she  speedily  be- 
came composed,  and  bore  the  loss  with  an  affectingly 
tranquil  resignation.  This  secret  of  the  port-wine 
negus  was  divulged  by  the  talkative  maid,  in  the 
presence  of  Montague,  his  father,  and  the  rest  of  the 
mourners,  to  her  friend  the  housekeeper,  who  happened 
to  be  in  the  breakfast-room  at  the  time,  arranging  and 
superintending  the  refreshment  part  of  the  business. 

On  the  return  from  the  funeral  the  will  was  read 
by  the  solicitor,  a  Mr.  Goodchild,  from  Dorchester. 
Montague  and  his  father  were  present,  as  they  were 
both  of  them  executors,  and  therefore  had  been  re- 
quested to  attend.  Montague  told  me  that  it  was 
the  greatest  fun  in  the  world  (rather  shocking!)  But 
he  certainly  must  have  been  tickled,  for  he  has  done 
nothing  but  laugh  ever  since  he  has  been  in.  He 
said  that  while  they  were  waiting  for  the  reading  of 
the  will,  it  was  quite  instructing  to  hear  Miss  Hawk- 
ner's  discreet  mixture  of  pious  reflections  on  the 
vanity  of  human  life,  and  sundry  bursts  of  sisterly 
affection,  with  which  in  a  drawling,  sentimental  tone 
of  voice,  and  with  up-turned  eyes,  she  benefited  the 
rector.  She,  in  fact,  did  her  best  to  improve  the  occa- 
sion for  the  benefit  of  all  present,  whom,  as  the  carnal- 
minded  Montague  profanely  avowed,  she  regarded 
with  an  altogether  self-satisfactory  religious  pity. 
She  then  mentioned  Colonel  Hawkner 's  many  marks 
of  piety,  and  dwelt  with  great  force  on  the  consoling 
fact,  that  he  had  been  with  her  only  a  month  ago  to 

hear  her  own  dear  minister  at  church.  She 

said  he  had  always  had  a  serious  turn  from  a  boy, 
and  was,  she  trusted,  a  saved  character. 

How  all  things  did  change  when  the  will  was  read, 
and  it  appeared  that  little  Hutchins  was  to  have  the 
property  !    All  these  little  memories  of  a  pious  past 
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disappeared,  and  she  became  quite  furious,  indulging 
in  countless  inuendos  against  her  brother.  She  said 
that  what  he  had  now  done  was  unjust — shameful — 
ungrateful.  She  trusted  she  might  have  strength  to 
forgive  him — said  that  she  had  never  been  treated  as  a 
sister  ought — that  for  years  she  had  been  his  slave, 
and  said  nothing  about  it — that  nobody  knew  what 
she  had  to  put  up  with — that  she  knew  it  was  for  her 
good,  but  it  was  hard  to  bear ;  but  she  was  quite  sure 
that  Mrs.  Hutchins,  though  she  was  in  legal  bondage 
and  unconverted,  would  never  be  such  an  unfeeling, 
heartless  mother  as  to  part  with  her  only  child — that, 
she  was  sure — however,  everybody  seemed  against 
her!  It  was  very  cruel!  saying  which,  she  burst 
into  most  opportune  tears,  and  left  the  room.  She 
has,  it  appears,  an  excellent  competence  of  her  own, 
and  as  she  is  very  careful  of  it,  it  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  her  in  her  former  position.  But 
Montague  says  that  her  gradual  change  of  face,  as  the 
truth  came  out,  was  irresistible.  The  rector,  who 
was  present  at  the  end  of  our  conversation,  said  that 
his  son  was  very  harsh;  that  Miss  Hawkner  was  a 
person  whose  mode  of  thought  was  very  different 
from  ours,  and  that  therefore  there  was  much  to  be 
said  for  her;  though,  of  course,  he  could  not  defend 
all  she  had  said  about  the  dead  ;  "  For  they  at  least," 
I  must  quote  his  own  words,  "  are  not  to  be  judged 
by  man's  judgment,  least  of  all  to  be  accused  by  sur- 
viving relatives.  The  awful  silence  of  their  graves, 
and  the  void  they  have  left  among  us,  should  surely 
teach  us  this,  if  nothing  else." 

July  14th. — Montague  proposed  this  morning  an- 
other walk  with  me,  as  it  was  a  fine  day,  and  he 
wanted  to  continue  the  conversation  we  had  had  to- 
gether when  he  took  me  to  see  his  former  school. 
This  time  he  proposed  we  should  walk  to  the  sea- 
coast,  where  there  were  some  exquisite  peeps  of 
scenery.  So  we  started,  passing  Mr.  Hutchins 's 
house,  and  continuing  along  that  same  lane,  which 
became  more  and  more  shaded  with  overarching 
i    trees,  as  we  trudged  on  till  we  neared  the  coast. 

"  Well,  Freeman,"  said  Montague,  "  you  hinted  at 
a  subject  in  our  last  gossip  together  which  I  want  to 
j  hear  more  about ;  as,  if  I  understand  what  you  mean 
rightly,  it  quite  hits  with  my  views.  Feelings  and 
thoughts  are  all  the  same  to  me,  you  know.  I  do  not 
care  sixpence  about  them,  because  I  can  do  without 
'em.  Labour  and  work,  something  done,  that  is  what 
takes  me ;  as  for  the  rest,  tears,  and  sighs,  and 
ecstasies, — it  is  all  entire,  unmitigated  rubbish." 

"  What  I  meant  does  certainly,"  I  replied,  "  bear 
upon  this  opinion  of  yours  " 

"  Not  an  opinion." 

"  Well,  this  judgment  of  yours,  if  you  please,  but 
only  incidentally.  Neither  do  I  at  all  agree  with 
your  naked  proposition,  as  it  stands,  though  I  say 
amen  to  its  spirit.  The  great  doctrine  which  we  need 
to  be  taught  now-a-days  is,  that  there  are  truths 
which  can  only  be  morally  apprehended  ;  that  all  the 
intellect  in  the  world  will  not  avail  us  in  dealing  with 
these  subjects,  which  moreover  happen  to  be  the  very 
highest  and  most  necessary." 

"  I  see  what  you  mean  ;  that  moral  subjects,  and 
religious  ones  more  particularly,  are  not  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  head  so  much  as  by  the  heart ;  for  there 
is  an  understanding  of  the  heart,  and  that  infinitely 
I    higher  than  mere  mental  understanding.    It  is  that 
.j    of  which    'Reason'  in  the  Kantian  system  is  a 
j    caricature;   in  our  case,  it  is,  when  habituated, — 
I  Faith." 

"  Quite  so.    Men,  now-a-days,  worship  intellect. 


No  matter  what  a  man  is  so  long  as  he  is  clever. 
And  so,  very  often,  the  unblushing  excuse  for  the  ad- 
mission into  families  of  a  tainted  literature  of  unmis- 
takeably  evil  tendency  is,  that  it  is  wonderfully  talented ; 
and  poor  unhappy  Virtue  is  obliged  to  rest  contented 
with  some  such  pitiful,  half-apologetic  apostrophe  as 
this.  '  What  a  man  he  might  have  been  if  he'd  only 
been  good  !'  The  result  of  all  this  is  inevitable.  Not 
only  do  men  take  to  mere  mental  knowledge,  and  the 
more  purely  mental  the  better  ;  but  they  even  trust, 
in  their  moral  and  religious  guidance,  rather  to  genius 
than  virtue  ;  as  though  religion  were  a  syllogism,  and 
the  science  of  virtue  as  purely  intellectual  as  a 
problem  of  mathematics." 

"  Then  I  suppose  you  will  quite  sympathize  with 
what  a  learned  philosopher  of  our  Church  has  written, 
'  The  reason  why,  notwithstanding  all  our  acute 
reasons  and  sharp  disputings,  Truth  does  not  get  on 
more  in  the  world  is,  that  we  so  often  separate  good- 
ness and  truth,  which  can  never  be  really  disunited  ; 
they  grow  boih  from  the  same  root,  and  live  in  each 
other.'    I  think  these  are  his  words." 

"  Yes,  I  do  agree  with  him,  indeed.  And  it  goes 
much  farther  than  we  imagine  at  first  sight ;  for  if 
we  only  remember  that  beauty  is  the  garment  of 
truth,  that,  so  to  speak,  truth  and  beauty  are  related 
to  each  other,  as  heat  to  light,  we  can  plainly  see 
how  science  and  art  will  depend  in  their  subjective 
condition  upon  the  empire  of  virtue.  For  the  highest 
of  all  truth  is  moral  truth.  We  may  have  light, 
indeed,  without  heat;  but  it  isborrowedlight, receiving 
all  its  glory  from  that,  to  which  it  is,  as  it  were,  the 
unconscious  mirror." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  imply,  then,  that  a  man  must  be 
good  in  order  to  be  really  scientific,  or  to  be  a  good 
artist?" 

"  In  a  way,  I  do  ;  of  art,  however,  more  than  of 
science,  and  for  this  reason:  the  discovery  of  intel- 
lectual truth  depends  on  the  human  understanding, 
and  therefore  vice  will  affect  the  progress  only  so  far 
as  it  enervates  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  gives  an 
unhealthy  bias.  But  a  creation  of  art  depends 
entirely  upon  the  individuality  of  the  artist.  It  is  a 
reflex  of  himself.  As  that  same  writer,  Dr.  Smith, 
whom  you  quoted,  has  said  of  an  infinitely  higher 
subject,  that  'such  as  men  themselves  are,  such  will 
God  himself  seem  to  be  ;'  so  we  may  say,  that  such 
as  artists  themselves  are,  such  will  the  beauty  that 
lurks  in  the  visible  seem  to  be;  and  such,  therefore, 
will  their  artistic  creation  be.  Fra  Augelico  never 
essayed  his  brush  without  the  precious  purification  of 
previous  prayer.  He  prayed  for  heavenly  aid,  and 
yielded  himself  to  the  guidance  of  guardian  spirits, 
like  a  docile  and  unquestioning  child.  Is  it  not  hor- 
rible even  to  imagine  that  the  coarse  and  voluptuous 
figures  of  a  Titian,  or  the  graceful  but  earthly  con- 
ceptions of  a  Correggio,  could  have  ever  befouled  his 
canvass?  For  in  his  case  all  was  supersensual,  and 
breathed  of  heaven.  The  spiritual  beauty  which  has 
been  enshrined  in  the  visible  order  of  things,  to  pacify 
yet  animate  man's  longings  after  the  primal  beauty, 
which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive,  was  seized  on  by  his 
purified  heart  and  mirrored  in  it.  To  the  lascivious 
he  is  severe  ;  to  the  earthly  and  self-indulgent,  de- 
ficient, perchance,  in  grace;  to  the  meek  and  humble, 
he  is  a  blessed  revealer  of  things  secret  and  hidden, 
through  whom  glimpses  of  glories  unspeakable  are 
granted  to  them.  What  a  strange  contrast  to  this 
saintly  painter  does  his  contemporary,  Fra  Filippo,  pre- 
sent! Breaker  of  solemnest  vows  registered  in  heaven, 
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— a  recreant,  evil  and  impure,  this  man,  though  he 
studied  ceaselessly  day  and  night,  and  introduced  great 
improvements  in  the  mere  execution  of  his  art;  yet 
in  the  representation  of  sacred  incidents  was  '  some- 
times fantastic,  sometimes  vulgar.'  One  picture  of 
his,  now  in  the  Louvre,  to  take  an  example,  descrihed 
to  be  1  of  great  beauty,  and  marked  by  all  his  cha- 
racteristics,' represents  the  Virgin  with  a  '  head  com- 
monplace or  worse;  while  the  countenance  of  the 
Infant  is  heavy,  and  the  Angels,  with  crisped  hair, 
have  the  faces  of  street  urchins.'  There  are  excel- 
lencies in  it,  where  his  evil  heart  would  not  so  much 
interfere  ;  but  where  love  seeks  for  faint  symbols  of  the 
presence  of  beauty,  in  its  most  awful  manifestations, 
there  he  miserably  fails  ;  for  his  eyes  are  blinded  that 
he  cannot  see.  And  even  in  the  contemplation  of 
external  nature,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  the 
sensuality  of  vice  and  evil  passions  depraves  the  taste, 
and  the  beauteous  is  not  to  such  an  one  what  it  is  in 
itself,  the  cloud-vesture  of  God's  love  and  goodness, 
but  a  very  will-o'-the-wisp,  floating  over  the  impure 
and  foetid  marsh  of  his  own  turbid  passions." 

"  I  see.  You  mean,  in  plain  words,  without  any 
fine  rhetoric,  that  a  man  who  has  been  making  up 
his  books  all  his  life  long  in  a  counting-house  cannot 
enjoy  a  fine  landscape,  but  prefers  Margate  or  Rams- 
gate  instead." 

"  No,  I  do  not  mean  that  at  all.  Your  plain  words 
have  unfortunately  missed  the  meaning  of  my  rhetoric. 
You  know  well  enough,  Montague,  that  if  a  man  has 
an  honest  and  good  heart,  he  may  be  a  tradesman  or 
merchant,  and,  yet  more,  his  duty  may  require  him 
to  attend  to  accounts  constantly  ;  yet  he  may  rejoice 
like  a  young  child  in  the  sweet  breath  of  green  fields, 
and  the  beauties  of  the  dear  good  earth,  when  he 
can  get  to  them.  It  does  not  require  that  a  man 
should  be  born  and  bred  in  a  large  park,  and  be 
surrounded  with  costly  exotics,  and  pass  his  weary 
life  in  killing  game,  and  securing  the  ill-will  of  a 
grumbling  tenantry,  in  order  to  see  the  lovely  things 
of  God's  creation  :  nay,  from  such,  as  the  infinitely 
despicable,  they  are  hidden.  The  veriest  child  at  the 
rich  man's  lodge,  if  only  it  does  its  appointed  work, 
looks  up  to  its  God,  and  loves  on  from  morning  till 
night,  sees  more  glorious  visions  than  ever  have  been 
or  can  be  seen  by  its  very  excellent  master,  spite  of  all 
his  easy  circumstances.  Servants,  you  know,  can  do  all 
manner  of  serviceable  things  for  their  masters;  but 
those  matters  cannot  seduce  Nature  to  a  like  obedi- 
ence. She  quietly  smiles:  for  she  has  seen  a  thousand 
such  lords,  whose  bodies  have  long  ago  crumbled  to 
dust  in  herboosm,  and  she  esteems  them  at  their  worth; 
for  she  knows  well  enough  that  they  have  misinter- 
preted her  message  according  to  their  own  unworthy 
bent.  She  does  not  ask  how  much  they  have,  but  what 
they  are.  She  does  not  count  up  the  number  of  their 
acres,  but  rather  the  number  of  their  good  deeds." 

"  A  notable  diatribe,  verily,  O  most  redoubtable 
champion  of  milkmaids  and  ploughboys  against  the 
rich  and  the  noble !  This  is,  I  confess,  a  novelty. 
Nature  a  radical !  Oh!  Freeman,  Freeman !  "  , 

"  A  true  radical,  in  sooth  ;  I  know  no  one  who  so 
effectually  preaches  the  doctrine  of  equality.  But  it 
is  almost  hopeless  to  get  you  to  talk  seriously,  my 
dear  fellow.  Yet  you  provoked  this  conversation. 
But  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  I  have  not  been 
abusing  the  rich  or  noble,  as  a  body,  since  this  would 
be  a  manifest  injustice.  Indeed,  it  were  impossible 
for  an  Englishman  to  do  so,  since  he  must  know  that 
the  higher  classes  have  contributed  as  much  as,  if  not 
more  than  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  the  great  and  good. 


No!  all  I  maintain  is,  that  leisure,  and  the  otiose  inac- 
tivity of  wealth,  do  not  give  a  prescriptive  right  to  the 
beautiful ;  for  this  were  the  worst  philosophy  of  all  ; 
since  at  all  events  the  votaries  of  intellect  do  place 
the  power  of  apprehending  beauty  in  themselves ; 
whereas  the  slaves  of  luxury  and  pride  confine  it  to 
the  chance  of  outward  circumstances.  Nature  utters 
her  sweet  speech  to  the  simple  and  honest,  the  open 
and  hearty,  the  industrious  and  active.  For 
Nature  is,  to  repeat  the  same  doctrine  which  I  have 
already  laid  down  for  your  benefit,  what  we  like  to 
make  of  her.  W e  may  mould  her  to  our  wishes ; 
and  some  may  prefer  the  trim  gardens  of  Versailles 
to  the  mighty  pine-forests  of  Norway.  But  she  is  so 
sensitive  of  human  touch  that  her  spirit  passes  when 
men  begin  to  analyze  and  investigate  her.  So  long 
as  we  venerate  and  love,  and  offer  her  our  hearts,  she 
admits  us  to  the  very  shrine  of  the  inner  temple,  and 
we  can  see  multitudes  of  angels,  and  can  hear  the 
running  of  a  pure  river  of  water,  and  can  know  that 
we  are  on  the  first  step  of  the  majestic  portal  to  the 
all-embracing  and  all-containing  invisible.  From  the 
unreachable  distance  float  down  thrilling  notes  of  a 
mystic  music,  and  the  whole  creation  passes  before 
us  in  the  garment  of  adoring  devotion.  All  things 
sensible  are  hand-posts,  plainly  pointing  towards  their 
meaning  and  life,  the  ministering  spirits  of  heaven, 
who  carry  on  the  machinery,  so  to  speak,  of  earth  ; 
and  our  ears  hear  the  continuous  harmonies  which 
well  forth  from  the  deep  silence  of  the  presence,  and 
the  eyes  of  our  souls  are  opened  to  see  the  golden 
links  which  bind  this  vast  fabric  of  matter,  and  join 
it  on  to  God's  throne,  whence  it  has  its  ascertained 
forms,  which  proceed  in  infinitely  diverging  rays  from 
the  Divine  beauty,  itself  inexpressible  and  uncon- 
tained.  And  as  they  originally  proceed  from,  so  may 
they  be  traced  back  to,  their  One  Source.  x\nd  this 
is  the  Religion  of  Nature." 

"  Well,  this  is  all  very  pretty,  and  perhaps  I  might 
agree — I  don't  say  I  do,  mind,  but  perhaps  I  might 
as  regards  art :  but  what  has  a  good  heart  to  do  with 
science  ?  " 

"  Why,  science  has  truth  for  its  object,  like  as 
art  has  beauty ;  and  though  I  have  already  granted 
that  science  is  less  affected  by  our  moral  condition, 
yet  it,  is  also  influenced.  For  the  highest  truth  is 
moral  and  religious  ;  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
our  own  being,  and  the  discovery  of  the  final  cause  of 
the  universe,  and  the  proof  and  extent  of  a  moral 
governance.  But  vice  and  sensuality  blunt  the  edge 
of  our  understanding,  and  truth  shrinks  dismayed 
from  such  polluted  touch.  Truth  dwells  in  God 
alone,  as  much  as  beauty,  and  as  it  is  the  pure  in 
heart  alone  who  shall  see  Him,  so'  therefore  is  it 
they  only  who  can  see  truth.  '  When  Zoroaster's 
disciples  asked  him  what  they  should  do  to  get 
winged  souls,  such  as  might  soar  aloft  in  the  bright 
beams  of  divine  truth,  he  bids  them  bathe  them- 
selves in  the  waters  of  life ;  they  asking  what  they 
were,  he  tells  them,  the  four  Cardinal  Virtues,  which 
are  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise.'  Of  course,  if  you 
only  consider  the  physical  sciences,  which  are  the 
lowest  of  all,  moral  preparation  will  have  little  to  do 
with  the  matter,  but  since  these  only  contemplate  phe- 
nomena, and  do  not  reach  reality,  I  do  not  see  what 
they  have  particularly  to  do  with  truth." 

"  Oh,  visionary,  Germanistic,  fanciful,  unpractical 
Harry  Freeman !  I  take  it,  it  will  be  all  up  with 
chemists,  and  lecturers  on  electricity,  and  British 
Institutions,  and  Adelaide  Galleries,  when  you  are 
made    philosopher-in-chief  to  her  most  gracious 
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Majesty.  But  if  you  can  for  a  moment  recall  your 
mind  from  metaphysics  to  the  dull  realities  of  this 
outer  world,  just  look  at  this  glorious  view." 

It  was  indeed  beautiful.  We  were  in  sight  of  the 
sea ;  a  little  village  lay  bedded  between  two  steep 
downs,  on  one  of  which  we  were  standing.  There 
was  not  a  tree  within  sight ;  but  the  wild  thyme 
filled  the  air  with  its  grateful  perfume.  Sheep  were 
quietly  grazing  around  us;  but  not  a  sound  brake 
the  stillness  of  the  hushed  air,  except  the  low  mur- 
mur of  the  sea  on  the  sandy  shore  beneath  us.  The 
waters  were  a  bright  emerald  green.  The  sky  was 
unclouded,  though  the  far  horizon  was  veiled  in  a 
slight  mist,  as  though  the  hot  sun  had  been  weaving 
a  veil  to  hide  the  near  embrace  of  sky  and  ocean. 
The  little  village,  wedged  in  between  the  two  undu- 
lations of  ground,  shone  brightly  under  the  noontide 
sun,  and  plainly  showed  us  the  clambering  descent 
to  the  shore. 

"How  beautiful,"  I  exclaimed,  "  is  the  plaintive 
music  which  the  sea  is  now  uttering  to  lull  the  heart 
of  man  to  rest !  It  seems  like  the  yearnings  of  her 
mighty  bosom  for  repose  and  love. 

'  Break,  break,  break, 
On  thy  cold  grey  stones,  O  sea ; 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me.'  " 

"  Why,  really,  I  shall  begin  to  vote  Tennyson  a 
nuisance,  my  dear  Freeman,  hemakesyousovery  senti- 
mental. There  are  no  grey  stones  here,  unfortunately 
for  the  aptness  of  the  quotation." 

"  Montague/'  I  said  in  reply,  "  you  do  yourself 
an  injustice,  and  shut  yourself  out  from  many  sym- 
pathies which  belong  of  right  to  you.  You  are  re- 
served, and  want  others  to  be  communicative.  You 
seek  for  disclosures  of  feeling,  yet  either  shrink  from 
them,  or  laugh  at  them,  when  they  are  made.  It  is 
not  fair,  and  it  inflicts  wounds  that  may  be  felt." 

I  said  this  in  rather  an  angry  tone,  and  gave  it  thereby 
a  very  different  emphasis  from  that  which  it  bears  in 
itself.  Montague  turned  round  sharply,  and  his  face 
flushed.  He  compressed  his  lips  violently  for  a  moment, 
and  then  said  in  alow,  muttered,  quick  way,  "  A  man 
wounds  himself  when  he  will  run  up  against  a  whole 
row  of  spikes.  It  is  not  my  nature  to  make  confi- 
dants in  a  hurry,  before  I  know  what  I'm  doing  : 
I  have  been  so  often  deceived." 

Words  simple,  true,  and  honest ;  yet  they  made 
my  whole  tide  of  blood  become  cold  as  ice.  I 
trembled  violently  and  sunk  into  utter  silence.  So 
this  was  to  be  the  finish  of  my  dream  of  affection  ! 
Thus  was  one  of  the  tenderest  ties  to  be  broken  ! 
Thus  I  pondered,  and  dark  clouds,  murky  and 
black,  rose  round  my  sou!.  I  felt  how  unreal,  how 
unnatural,  it  was  for  us  to  walk  together.  The 
awkwardness  of  the  silence  was  oppressive.  Hot, 
burning  tears  were  struggling  to  my  eyes,  but  I 
stayed  them  with  the  disdainful  barrier  of  a  mo- 
mentary pride.  I  hated  myself  for  my  weakness. 
In  the  midst  of  all  I  dreaded  lest  he  should  think 
me  sullen  and  touchy  if  I  did  not  speak ;  yet  I 
knew  that  if  I  uttered  a  word,  I  should  play  the 
woman  before  him  ;  and  this  would  have  been 
matter  for  infinite  self-contempt.  And  then,  again,  I 
saw  him  gazing  on  me  with  a  melancholy  fondness, 
but  he  did  not  speak  till,  as  we  reached  the  par- 
sonage, he  put  his  arm  within  mine,  and  taking  my 
hand  in  his  own,  said, — 

"My  dear  Freeman,  forget  what  I  hastily  said 
just  now.  I  spoke  unjustly;  but  I  have  causes  of 
bitterness  which  at  present  you  little  know.  Think 


of  me  as  before,  if  you  can.  I  love  you,  and  will, 
and  do,  put  all  confidence  in  you." 

He  spoke  under  strong  excitement,  and  left  me 
just  in  time,  for  1  was  fairly  upset,  and  should  have 
betrayed  it.  But  the  shock  remained,  spite  of 
myself.  It  was  the  first  check  my  heart  hadreceived  : 
I  had  not  yet  become  cold  and  wise  enough  to 
endure  it  with  assumed  indifference.  The  vision  of 
life  seemed  a  blank,  and  a  veil  of  thick  darkness 
passed  over  the  brightness  of  my  youthful  hopes. 
This,  I  suppose,  made  me  more  than  usually  silent, 
for  the  younger  Miss  Montague  observed  and  rallied 
me  about  it.  I  laughed  it  off,  or  rather  attempted  to 
do  so,  and  never  more  signally  failed  ;  for  the  knell 
of  my  hopes,  spite  of  myself,  was  ever  ringing  in  my 
ears.  When  we  retired  to  our  several  apartments  for  the 
night,  Montague  followed  me  to  mine,  and  without 
uttering  a  word,  pressed  my  hand  warmly  in  his 
own,  and  left  the  room.  What  fools  these  stupid 
things  make  of  us ! 

July  15th. — I  have  passed  such  a  night!  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  been  so  restless  and  distressed 
with  dreams  before,  some  of  them  very  curious.  I 
may  thank  them,  however,  for  indescribable  and 
unexpected  contentment.  However,  now  for  the 
dreams: — 

I  was  walking,  as  I  fancied,  across  a  dreary, 
desolate  moor,  without  a  tree  or  hedge,  at  the  dead 
of  night.  It  was  pitchy  dark ;  for  there  was  no 
moon,  and  the  stars  were  hidden  by  thick  clouds. 
The  wind  was  blowing  a  hurricane,  and  howled  dis- 
mally over  the  plain.  The  rain  and  sleet  poured 
down  in  torrents,  driven  against  my  face  as  I  went 
on.  Suddenly  I  felt  an  icy  numbness  over  my 
frame.  I  could  not  move  a  member  of  my  body. 
An  indescribable  horror  seized  on  me,  without  apparent 
cause  or  reason.  I  tried  to  speak,  just  to  ascertain 
whether  I  was  alive,  but  my  voice  failed  me :  it  was 
necessary  that  I  should  be  at  Oxford  by  the  morning, 
and  1  could  not  stir.  At  length,  I  saw  a  ghastly 
handpost,  half  broken  down,  in  the  darkness;  and 
when  1  looked  at  it  my  hair  stood  on  end.  I 
trembled  as  I  had  never  trembled  before.  And  sud- 
denly it  became  full  of  lite;  the  cross-bars  changed 
into  arms,  and  the  face  of  Montague,  stern  and  pale 
as  death,  peered  on  me  from  the  top.  His  eves 
were  glowing  like  fire,  an  expression  of  mortal  hatred 
and  contempt  was  in  his  features,  and  he  said,  hissing 
the  words  out  like  serpents,  "  You  have  deceived 
me  !  Ah,  ah  !  My  sister  is  dying,  Harry  lies  in  his 
grave!  all  your  doing,  your  doing!  A  friend 
indeed  !  ha,  ha!  "  I  shrieked  and  fell  to  the  ground  : 
then  I  fell  down  and  down  into  a  pit  without  bottom, 
when  I  awoke  in  a  cold  perspiration.  I  heard  a 
slight  noise  in  Montague's  room,  and  got  out  of  bed 
to  listen,  just  in  that  ambiguous  condition  when  the 
dream  is  even  still  half  a  reality,  and  one  has  not 
quite  shaken  off  the  horror  ;  however,  all  noise  had 
ceased,  so  I  went  to  hed  again. 

Again  I  dreamed,  and  1  was  in  the  midst  of  a  gay 
party  at  Oxford.  The  room  was  brilliantly  lighted  with 
countless  golden  chandeliers.  Mr.  Linsey  was  there, 
and  Mr.  Hutchins  somehow  was  vice-chancellor. 
We  were  all  dancing,  and  the  vice-chancellor  him- 
self w,as  in  the  middle  of  a  minuet,  when  suddenly 
all  the  chandeliers  fell,  and  were  smashed  to  pieces. 
Then  we  were  all  in  darkness,  till  one  came  into 
the  room,  out  of  whose  mouth,  and  from  the  tips 
of  whose  fingers,  there  burnt  a  pale  blue  flame, 
which  dolefully  lit  the  chamber ;  and  I  saw  a 
number  of  strange  little  persons,  all  in  red,  come 
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tumbling  in  at  the  window,  and  declaring  that 
Colonel  Hawkner  was  furious  against  such  revels, 
and  was  at  the  head  of  a  mob;  and  that  Miss 
Hawkner  was  with  him,  in  a  preacher's  gown, 
haranguing  against  the  worldly-minded.  Then  the 
ladies  fainted,  and  the  men  rushed  down-stairs,  but 

|  I  could  not  move;  till  suddenly  I  was  alone,  and 
Montague  came  in,  dressed  in  black,  and  his  eyes 
dim  with  tears,  and  he  looked  on  me  with  a  glance 

i  of  unutterable  sadness  and  said,  "  Oh,  for  broken 
friendships  and  cruel  words!  " 

But  1  could  not  speak,  though  I  would  have 
given  worlds  to  say  only  one  word.  An  agony  came 
on  me,  which  I  hope  I  may  never  really  have  to 
endure.  I  saw  him  turn  away,  and  I  heard  a  piteous 
sigh,  as  if  from  the  depths  of  his  bosom.  I  strove 
with  an  awful  energy  to  address  him,  but  I  could 

j  not.  Again  I  tried,  and  my  voice  whispered,  but  he 
did  not  hear;  and,  in  intensest  horror,  I  awoke,  and 
found  myself  sobbing  like  a  child.  J  turned  in  the 
bed  with  my  eyes  towards  the  room,  and  there,  by 
the  light  of  my  night-lamp,  to  my  utter  amazement  I 
saw  Montague  in  his  dressing-gown,  sitting  in  the 
arm-chair.  1  was  in  terror  for  a  moment,  for  I  could 
not  fancy  it  was  an  earthly  vision.  His  face  was 
buried  in  his  two  hands,  and  he  was  moving  rest- 
lessly to  and  fro.  I  coughed,  to  assure  myself  whe- 
ther I  was  really  awake,  and  this  roused  him  ;  for  he 
came  to  my  bedside,  and  said  to  me,  "  My  dear  Free- 
man, you  are  not  well.     You  have  been  crying  out 

|  violently  in  your  sleep.  1  never  heard  such  a  noisy 
fellow."    This  he  said  in  an  assumed  tone  of  joke, 

i  but  his  voice  was  tremulous  and  husky,  and  he 
added,  in  a  low  sort  of  whisper,  which  broke  out 

i    once  or  twice  into  a  hoarse  loud  note,  "  You  must 
forget  yesterday — indeed  you  must,  and  forgive  it. 
We  do  not  always  know  the  sensitive  hearts  we  are 
|j    having  to  do  with  ;  I  don't  particularly,  because  it  is 

;     not  in  my  way;  and  you  know,  Harry  "  but  here 

he  suddenly  left  me,  and  went  to  the  window. 

He  soon  returned,  with  some  wine,  which  he  had 
at  first  obtained  for  me  from  the  cellaret  when  he 
heard  me  so  restless,  and  now  was  pretending  to  be 
looking  for.  He  pressed  me  to  take  a  iittle,  which  I 
did,  although  I  did  not  want  it,  because  I  knew  it 
would  please  him  best.  I  thanked  him  for  his  great 
kindness,  and  begged  him  to  go  back  to  his  own 
room,  as  I  was  sure  he  would  be  ill  if  he  did  not. 
He  said  he  should  stay  in  my  room  as  he  was  up, 
inventing  some  lame  excuse  or  other,  which  was 
evidently  unreal,  and  begging  me  not  to  attempt  to 
dissuade  him  ;  so  I  was  obliged  to  acquiesce.  He 
told  me  that  1  had  often  called  his  name  out,  and  had 
spoken  the  words  which  I  fancied  in  my  dream  that 
he  had  uttered.  I  could  not  sleep,  for  I  was  too  full 
of  joy  ;  this  was  one  of  those  bright  hours  in  life, 
when,  by  an  apparently  chance  circumstance,  all 
hindrances  of  pride,  distrust,  and  over-sensitiveness, 
are  for  the  time  utterly  swept  away,  and  two  loving 
hearts  live  in  the  bright  morning  glow  of  affection. 
Then  do  gushing  founts  of  feeling  open,  and  leave 
glittering  dew-drops  on  the  early  grass,  too  soon, 
alas !  to  be  brushed  away  by  careless  feet  of  active 
life,  or  dried  up  by  burning  heats  of  noontide  suns; 
but  still,  while  they  last,  shining  pure- and  transpa- 
rent, a  coronet  of  pearls  on  the  open  brow  of  Friend- 
ship ;  and  the  whole  creation  becomes  bright  and 
joyous  in  the  glow  of  the  genial  morning.  The  air 
is  fresh,  and  birds  sing  carols  of  gladdening  spring, 
and  sympathizing  Nature  weaves  gay  chaplets  of 
flowers,  intertwined  with  budding  myrtle.  Earth 


and  heaven  offer  one  harmonious  anthem  of  praise  for 
man,  and  delight  in  the  once  again  returning  note  of 
unity  which  binds  each  to  each,  and  all  to  one.  Love 
is  the  life  of  man,  and  shall  be  in  completer  sense  his 
life  when  the  mortal  shall  have  passed  off  into  the 
ages  that  are  gone.  It  was  worth  while  enduring 
the  pains  of  yesterday  ;  yes,  if  they  had  been  in- 
creased a  hundred-fold,  for  the  blessed  satisfaction 
of  to-day.  Naturally  concealing  his  pent-up  feelings, 
and  with  a  harsh  exterior,  so  that  1  did  not  under- 
stand him,  Montague  has  given  way,  and  granted  me 
a  glorious  assurance  that  he  has  indeed  a  deep 
affection  for  me.  Bright  day  in  the  calendar  of  life ! 
when  friends  hi  j>  becomes  thus  sealed,  not  by  formal 
compacts,  but  by  tones  and  deeds  which  build  for 
eternity  ;  these  are  the  shadows  of  the  unseen,  and 
teach  the  heart,  spite  of  human  imperfection,  the  deep 
unison  of  that  awful  love  which  contains,  satisfies, 
in-dwells,  and  upholds  all  things  created. 

July  18th. — I  went  the  day  before  yesterday  with 
Montague  to  the  church.  On  Saturday  he  always 
practises  the  choir  in  the  chanting  and  singing  for 
Sunday.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  the  rector  that  his 
son  knows  so  much  of  the  theory  of  music,  and  has 
so  beautiful  a  bass  voice.  ■  He  can  detect  the  slightest 

possible  discord  in  any  of  the  parts,  so  that  at  

Church  they  are  able  to  do,  what  is  generally  impos- 
sible in  any  but  cathedrals  or  college  chapels,  namely, 
to  sing  in  harmony.  One  of  his  principal  difficulties 
was  to  break  them  of  their  bad  pronunciation,  which 
must  spoil  the  finest  music.  They  at  first  had  an  in- 
vincible hatred  to  h's,  and  indulged  in  other  similar 
prejudices;  but  they  took  pains,  and  were  greatly 
assisted  by  the  organ,  which  was  beautifully  played 
by  Miss  Montague.  Mr.  Montague  had  put  the 
organ  into  his  church  at  his  own  expense.  At  first 
the  bass-viols,  flageolets,  and  flutes, — who  had  been 
used  to  dole  out  before  the  admiring  faces  of  their 
gaping  fellow-villagers  "lugubrious  psalmody,"  to 
quote  Mr.  Sheil's  very  descriptive  words,  "and 
dismal  hosannas," — were  outrageous  ;  considered  it  an 
unheard-of  innovation  and  intrenchment  on  their 
authority  ;  and  the  most  of  them,  together  with  the 
greater  number  of  the  vocalists,  resigned  their  offices, 
to  the  great  contentment  of  the  rector.  His  son 
immediately  (for  he  happened  to  be  at  home  at  the 
time)  began  training  a  few  boys,  whom  he  had 
chosen  for  their  voices  and  good  behaviour.  To  these 
he  added  a  bass,  tenor,  and  contralto,  and  in  a  few 
months  had  a  good  church-choir,  who  behaved 
reverently  at  service,  which  their  predecessors  had 
not  done;  for  the  new  choristers  were  all,  except 
those  who  were  too  young,  obliged  to  be  regular 
communicants. 

When  they  first  began  the  new  chanting  in  church, 
Miss  Hawkner  gave  it  as  her  opinion,  quite  in  confi- 
dence, to  everybody  she  could  meet  with,  that  it  was 
dreadfully  formal  and  cold;  and  for  her  part  she 
thought  the  psalms,  and  all  the  rest,  were  much  better 
read.  And  it  made  the  service  so  long.  Besides,  it 
was  more  solemn  and  impressive  to  read  it  with  em- 
phasis. She  thought  music  quite  out  of  place  at  prayer 
time.  This  was  not  altogether  surprising,  as  the  good 
lady  did  not  thoroughly  grasp  the  difference  between 
"  Rule  Britannia"  and  "  Lydia,"  of  which  latter  tune 
she  was  nevertheless  very  fond,  because,  as  she  said, 
there  were  so  many  beautiful  shakes  and  turns  in  it; 
ornaments,  however,  which  were  (to  give  merit  its 
due),  the  most  of  them,  the  spontaneous  conception  of 
the  very  talented  singers,  who  were  wont  to  indulge  not 
unseldom  in  this  wonderful  composition  in  a  neigh- 
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bouring  church,  where  Miss  Havvkncr  used  generally 
to  sit,  as  she  said  there  was  so  much  more  warmth 
and  spirituality,  and  it  always  put  her  into  such  a 
devout  frame  to  be  there.  Sundry  mischievously 
disposed  persons  ventured  to  hint  that  her  frame  was 
very  devout  indeed,  especially  in  the  afternoons,  as 
she  was  continuously  bowing  her  head,  particularly 
during  the  sermon.  However,  this  must  be  consi- 
dered as  a  calumny,  since  Miss  Hawkner  was  always 
able  on  her  return  to  give  accounts  of  the  beauty  and 
solemnity  of  the  discourse.  She  endured  such  back- 
biting with  laudable  resignation  ;  and,  indeed,  told 
her  friends,  while  her  face  flushed  crimson,  and  her 
voice  quavered  with  perturbed  feeling,  that  she  pitied 
the  sad  dark  state  of  those  persons  who  could  so 
openly  go  against  religion.  For  these  dear  people, 
somehow  or  other,  by  a  queer  self-delusion,  identify 
religion  with  themselves,  in  all  humility  of  course. 

But  I  am  running  wild  in  my  diary,  so  hereby 
return  to  the  practising  on  Saturday  evening.  When 
we  reached  the  church,  all  the  singers  were  there, 
collected  in  the  choir,  where  the  organ  was  placed. 
That  part  of  the  church  was  the  only  part  lighted; 
all  the  rest  was  dark,  which  gave  a  very  beautiful 
effect  to  the  interior.  While  they  were  in  the  midst 
of  their  chanting,1  one  of  the  boys  suddenly  turned 
to  Montague,  with  his  face  as  pale  as  ashes,  and  said, 
"  Please,  sur,  there's  a  sperut;"  (he  had  not  quite 
learnt  the  new  system  of  pronunciation,)  at  the  same 
time  pointing  to  the  end  of  the  church,  where  there 
certainly  was  a  dark  figure  moving.  Montague  im- 
mediately went  down  towards  the  tower,  and  found 
that  it  was  one  of  the  villagers,  who  had  come  "in  to 
listen  unobserved.  When  he  returned  to  the  choir 
he  said  to  the  boy,  "  Now  then,  Harm  an,  you  see  it 
was  not  a  spirit  after  all.  But  if  it  had  been,  you 
need  not  have  been  frighteued,  for  what  sort  of  spirit 
must  it  be  ?  " 

11  A  good  angel,  sir,"  said  the  tallest  of  the  boys, 
directly. 

"  And  why,  Newton  ?  "  said  Montague. 

"  Because  bad  spirits  cannot  get  in  here,  sir." 

"  Why  cannot  they  ?  " 

"  The  bishop  has  been  here,  sir." 

"  Yes,  quite  true." 

"  And  bad  spirits,  sir,  could  not  stop  here,  if  they 
got  in,"  said  little  Harman,  "  because  they  can't 
abide  church  music;  can  the}r,  sir?  " 

"  No,  my  boy,  they  cannot.  And  if  a  had  spirit 
should  come  to  you,  as  they  can,  you  know,  and  do, 
in  other  places,  you  need  not  fear;  need  you,  unless 
you  are  a  bad  boy  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  for  they  can't  hurt  me ;  because  I  am 
God's  child." 

This  struck  me  very  much.  The  children  seemed 
so  fond  of  Montague,  that  it  was  delightful  to  see 
i  them.  They  would  watch  his  face,  and  listen  to 
everything  he  said  with  all  possible  obedience  and 
love.  Sometimes  he  is  obliged  to  be  severe  with  some 
one  of  them;  and  then,  he  tells  me,  they  all  feel  it 
as  if  it  had  happened  to  themselves.  And  they  care 
more  for  his  displeasure  than  for  the  actual  punish- 
ment, which  they  submit  to  easily  enough,  if  they 
know  he  has  pardoned  them.  And  to  children  alone 
does  Montague  talk  just  as  he  feels,  really. 

I  said  as  we  returned,  "Montague,  you  are  very 
fond  of  those  boys  ?  " 

"  The  little  vagabonds  !  "  was  his  altogether  unreal 
;   answer;  for  his  voice  was  saying,  by  all  kinds  of 

I  (1)  This  incident  is  a  fact,  and  the  conversation  given  as  nearly 
J    as  possible  verbatim. 


tremulousness,  "  Dear  little  fellows,  how  much  V  do 
love  you  !"  But  it  was  effeminate  to  utter  such  words, 
however  felt ;  or  perhaps  the  feeling  was  too  warm 
and  sensitive  to  come  out  into  the  cold  air  of  earth  ; 
or  perhaps  a  vision  of  Miss  Hawkner  conjured  up  a 
natural,  yet  unworthy  fear  of  sentimentality ;  howso- 
ever it  was,  he  said  not  a  word  more  about  his  "little 
vagabonds,"  to  use  his  own  phrase,  but  muttered  out 
in  a  half  sort  of  whistle, 

'  "lis  vain  ;  in  sucli  a  brassy  age, 

I  could  not  move  a  thistle; 
The  very  sparrows  in  the  hedge, 

Scarce  answer  to  my  whistle  ; 
Or  at  the  most,  when  three  parts  sick, 

With  strumming  and  with  scraping, 
A  jackass  heehaws  from  the  rick, 

The  passive  oxen  gaping.' 

"  There  never  was  such  an  unmusical  nation.  The 
very  beasts  are  affected  with  our  shop-propensities  ; 
horses  consider  it  the  end  of  life  to  draw  omnibuses 
and  be  whipt;  asses,  to  be  the  drudges  of  some  cos- 
termonger,  and  oxen  to  draw  the  plough.  Ours  is  a 
money-grasping,  unpoetical  nation,  indeed!  What 
say  you,  my  dear  fellow  1  " 

"  Why,  I  say  that  you  are  getting'into  one  of  your 
disagreeable  cynical  fits,  so  I  shall  be  off."  And  I 
accordingly  ran  up-stairs  from  the  garden,  where  we 
had  been  loitering  for  a  little  while,  and  arranged  my 
toilet. 

When  I  came  down  into  the  sitting-room,  the  con- 
versation turned  on  the  subject  of  the  choir,  and  the 
rector  said,  "  It  is  extraordinary  to  me,  that  more 
pains  are  not  generally  taken  in  our  parishes  to 
encourage  church-music  among  the  children.  The 
effects  upon  them  are  highly  beneficial.  It  humanizes 
them,  to  say  the  least.  These  boys  of  ours  have 
become  almost  polished  in  their  manner,  and  very 
much  refined  in  their  feelings  and  tone  of  thought, 
whereas  they  were  once  as  boisterous  as  most  at  their 
age.  I  do  not  say  it  is  all  owing  to  their  singing. 
Nor  do  1  pretend  to  say  how  the  music  affects  them. 
All  I  know  is,  that  it  does  affect  them,  and  that  is 
enough  for  me." 

( To  be  continued.) 


THE  BURTHEN  Oi1  LIFE. 

S.  M. 

There  stood  a  man  in  grief  and  fear 
Because  his  sight  had  been  made  clear 
To  sec  life's  burthen,  huge  and  near. 

"  Have  mercy  on  me,  Lord  !  "  he  cries, 
"  1  cannot  see  Thine  earth  or  skies, 
This  is  so  close  before  mine  eyes. 

"  When  Dawn  along  the  dazzled  sea 
Swells  like  a  soft  note  suddenly 
Mantling  to  perfect  harmony ; 

"When  Twilight  through  the  downy  shade 

Does  like  a  dying  echo  lade, 

Till  moonshine  consecrates  the  glade ; 

"  They  charm  not  me;  a  leaden  screen, 
A  joyless  shadow  lies  between, 
And  they  are  lost,  and  this  is  seen. 

"  Look  !  where  it  haunts  me,  late  and  soon, 

IsTo  spectre  of  a  waning  moon, 

But  Life — a  shape  that  walks  at  noon. 

"  A  discord  in  a  strain  most  sweet — 
A  stumbling-block  before  my  feet — 
Upon  my  heart  a  winding-sheet !  " 

There  spake  a  daemon  :  "  Turn  and  flee : 
This  hideous  burden  cast  from  thee, 
And  where  it  lies,  there  let  it  be. 
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"  It  is  mere  childishness  that  rues 
A  portion  which  it  did  not  choose, 
A.nd  yet  lacks  courage  to  refuse. 

"  Turn  lout  away,  and  to  thy  side 
Opening  her  treasure-portals  wide, 
Life  shall  steal,  blushing  like  a  bride." 

But  at  his  heart  there  linger'd  long 

A  murmur  like  a  cradle-song, 

A  whisper,  "  Fear  to  do  this  wrong  !  " 

A  mother-tone,  a  tearful  face — 
A  sign  which  sin  could  not  erase — 
These  held  him  back  a  little  space. 

And  dews  once  softly  on  him  shed, 
Like  breathings  by  a  sleeper's  bed, 
Seem'd  iron  weights  upon  his  head. 

Oh !  mystery  of  Mercy's  laws, 

He  stops,  unconscious  of  the  cause — 

There  spake  an  angel  in  that  pause.. 

"  Lift  it !  "    With  many  a  weary  groan 
He  kneels,  obedient  to  that  tone— 
Lo,  to  a  cross  its  shape  hath  grown  ! 

And  when  upon  his  shoulders  laid, 
He  dares  look  forth  on  sky  and  glade 
As  one  that  is  no  more  afraid, 

No  leaden  gloom,  no  hopeless  pall, 
Hides  from  his  eyes  earth's  festival, 
But  a  grave  shadow  softens  all. 

And  in  the  watches  of  the  night, 

A  Shape,  all  pale,  but  strangely  bright, 

Comes  suddenly  upon  his  sight ; 

With  arms  outstretched  and  forehead  crowned, 
As  from  his  cross,  but  now  unbound, 
It  comes  to  him  without  a  sound. 

No  fuller  sight  his  faith  demands  ; 
Speechless  It  passes  where  he  stands, 
And  blesses  him  with  bleeding  hands. 


LETTERS  FROM  NEW  ZEALAND. 
Letter  II. 

My  dear  A  , 

The  forests  of  New  Zealand  may  unquestionably 
be  set  down  as  the  main  features  of  the  country ;  they  are 
majestic  beyond  description,  numerous,  and  of  immense 
extent,  and  are  composed  of  noble  trees  of  vast  variety 
and  usefulness.  For  some  particular  kinds  of  timber, 
New  Zealand  merits  all  the  high  encomiums  that  have 
been  passed  upon  it ;  for  spars  of  vessels,  and  all  other 
purposes  of  naval  architecture,  for  building  uses,  fur- 
niture, and  a  great  variety  of  other  things  :  these  islands, 
in  fact,  abound  with  trees  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in 
magnitude  and  close  contexture  of  grain.  The  one 
.most  esteemed  by  the  natives  for  making  their  canoes, 
&c,  and  by  traders  and  settlers  for  masts,  yards,  and 
other  purposes  requiring  strength,  solidity,  and  dura- 
bility, is  the  "  Kauri,"  a  magnificent  species  of  pine, 
growing  principally  on  the  northern  island,  and  particu- 
larly about  Kiapara,  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  high — 
three  to  four  feet  thick.1 

The  "  Tawaiwai,"  or  "  Tanekaha,"  is  also  used  for 
similar  purposes,  and  is  esteemed  an  excellent  wood  for 
making  casks,  &c. 


(1)  From  the  Kauri  exudes  a  gum  very  plentifully,  which  the 
natives  are  in  the  habit  of  chewing,  and  in  the  kindest  manner 
possible  pass  it  from  mouth  to  mouth.  It  is  found  in  large  masses 
in  different  open  situations,  proving  that  the  growth  of  this  tree 
has  formerly  been  very  abundant. 


The  "  Pohutukawa"  and  "  Rata"  are  two  splendid 
trees,  hard,  close-grained,  and  very  heavy ;  the  former 
grows  about  the  coasts,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  beau- 
tiful crimson  foliage  m  the  summer  months  ;  the  latter 
is  chiefly  to  be  met  with  in  more  inland  mountainous 
districts ;  both  are  of  one  family,  designated,  by  their 
characteristic  appearances,  as  Metrosideros  tormentosa 
and  robusta.  They  are  excellent  woods  for  ships'  tim- 
bers, knees,  boats'  keels,  kc. 

The  "  Totara"  (Pedocarpus)  is  also  used  by  the 
natives  for  constructing  casks,  canoes,  and  the  building 
of  their  houses ;  it  is  preferred  before  some  others  for 
shingling,  fencing,  and  flooring,  as  it  does  not  easily 
rot  when  exposed  to  wet. 

"  Kaikatia"  is  another  kind  of  timber  used  for  floors 
and  the  lining  of  rooms,  but  it  is  generally  considered 
unfit  for  fences,  as  it  decays  very  rapidly  at  its  insertion 
into  the  ground,  where  the  air  and  soil  can  affect  it.  It 
is  not  generally  preferred,  either,  for  shingling,  as  it  is 
soon  affected  by  the  weather. 

"  Pukatia"  is  rather  selected  for  these  latter  pur- 
poses, and  is  likewise  useful  for  boat-lining,  planks,  &c. 

The  "Rimu"  {Dacrydium  cujjressinum)  is  highly 
esteemed  for  making  furniture  ;  it  is  a  beautiful  grained 
wood,  that  takes  an  excellent  polish,  and  is  therefore  very 
suitable  for  table-tops,  pannels,  wainscoting,  boxes,  &c. 

The  "Tawero"  is  also  used  for  similar  purposes, 
whose  red  grain  gives  it  an  elegant  appearance  when 
dressed  up.  With  it  may  be  named  the  "  Matai,"  which 
is  of  a  yellowish  hue ;  an  excellent  and  durable  wood, 
and  well  calculated  for  box-making,  chests,  and  desks, 
though  it  is  extremely  heavy,  and  might  be  deemed 
inconvenient  for  travelling-cases. 

The  "  Rewarewa"  is  another  wood  of  great  usefulness 
in  shingling  and  fencing,  as  it  splits  very  readily  and 
evenly ;  it  is  called  the  New  Zealand  honeysuckle. 

The  "Tawa"  and  "Henau"  are  of  the  pine  species  : 
the  bark  of  the  latter  is  used  by  the  natives  to  dye  their 
mats. 

The  "  Choeka,"  or  "  Horoeka,"  which  is  the  lancewood 
of  New  Zealand,  is  remarkably  tough,  and  well  adapted 
for  gig-shafts,  and  other  purposes,  where  strength  and 
elasticity  are  required. 

The  "  Manuka"  is  a  hard,  durable  wood,  of  which  the 
people  make  their  paddles,  spears,  arrows,  and  other  in- 
struments. Sometimes  "  this  tree  grows  to  a  very  large 
size  in  the  forests,  frequently  to  the  height  of  thirty  or 
forty  feet ;  but  in  the  plains  it  is  a  diminutive  shrub, 
seldom  more  than  four  or  five  feet  high."  The  leaf,  as  it 
appears  on  the  shrub,  is  of  the  myrtle  character,  and 
possesses  a  strong  but  pleasant  aromatic  flavour ;  it  is 
often  made  use  of  as  tea,  in  a  wreak  infusion  ;  but  if  it  be 
made  too  strong  it  yields  a  harsh  and  unpleasant  bitter. 
It  is  astringent  in  quality,  and  is  much  used  by  both 
natives  and  settlers,  medicinally,  in  cutaneous  diseases, 
and  in  a  variety  of  other  complaints  as  a  tonic. 

Besides  these,  may  be  named  the  "  Puriri,"  or  New 
Zealand  oak ;  it  is  a  wood  that  may  be  usefully  employed 
for  heavy  work,  as  carts,  wagons,  and  strong  fencing, 
&c.  The  "  Nikou,"  or  palm-tree  of  this  island ;  "  To- 
taro,"  is  abundant  about  Rotorna ;  and  is  considered  as 
less  liable  to  shrink,  a  circumstance  which  unfortunately 
affects  most  New  Zealand  woods.  "  Tanekaha,"  the 
bark  of  which  the  natives  use  for  a  red  dye.  "  Towai" 
is  a  beautiful  red-grained,  cedar-like  wood,  and  exceed- 
ingly useful.  "  Kowai,"  now  very  scarce,  bears  a  yel- 
low blossom ;  but  is  a  tree  of  no  great  size. 
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Many  of  these  woods,  and  particularly  the  Puriri, 
when  in  a  decayed  state,  give  existence  to  a  large  grub, 
called  "  huhu,"  which  the  natives  consider  very  delicate 
eating.  They  fix  a  number  of  them  in  a  split  stick,  and 
thus  roast  them  before  the  fire  until  they  are  temptingly 
crisp. 

Lastly,  I  may  name  the  supple-jack,  or  "  Kareao,"  run- 
ning in  the  forests  fifty  or  sixty  feet  long,  to  the  great 
annoyance  and  obstruction  of  travellers.  The  natives 
employ  it  in  the  manufacture  of  crates  and  rough  bas- 
kets, and  also  in  the  construction  of  some  of  their 
houses.  Fruit-bearing  trees,  I  have  already  observed, 
are  very  rarely  to  be  seen  of  indigenous  growth ;  but 
there  is  a  shrub,  known  by  the  name  of  "  Tutu,"  which 
bears  a  black  berry  in  large  clusters,  and  from  which, 
by  expression,  the  natives  make  what  they  call  their 
wine.  These  berries,  when  swallowed,  give  rise  to 
alarming  convulsive  symptoms;  but  the  juice  obtained 
from  them  makes  a  very  agreeable  and  cooling  beverage, 
and,  when  added  to  some  kind  of  sea-weed  which  the 
people  gather,  forms  a  very  fair  sample  of  native  sweet- 
meats. 

There  is  also  the  "Karaka,"  a  beautiful  evergreen, 
which  bears  a  fruit  something  like  a  small  egg-plum. 
The  natives  eat  the  pulpy  part;  but  they  have  dis- 
covered, by  woful  experience,  that  the  kernel  of  the 
nut,  if  eaten  raw,  produces  alarming  symptoms  of  con- 
tortion of  the  limbs  and  frightful  convulsions ;  but  by 
boiling,  these  effects  are  counteracted. 

The  berry  of  the  "  Pohutuhutu,"  which  is  frequently 
found  in  the  woods,  of  a  deep  purple,  may  be  mentioned 
as  another  of  the  indigenous  fruits.  It  is  often  eaten  by 
Europeans  as  well  as  natives. 

Of  the  "  Ti"  there  are  two  species,  one  of  which  resem- 
bles the  grass-tree  of  New  South  Wales.  The  root 
abounds  in  saccharine  matter ;  it  is  very  large  and  deep, 
corresponding  to  the  carrot;  but  sometimes,  in  one 
kind,  six  or  eight  feet  long.  From  one  of  these  species 
of  roots  the  natives  make  a  sweet  preparation,  which 
they  call  "  mauku." 

The  "  Kawakawa"  root  is  the  New  Zealand  pepper ;  it 
is  a  powerful  sialogogue,  its  properties  and  taste  some- 
what resembling  the  Spanish  camomile-root,  anthemis 
pyrethrum.  There  is  also  the  berry  of  the  "  Titoki,"  which 
is  black,  hard,  and  glossy,  and  contains  a  pulpy  sub- 
stance like  the  raspberry,  of  a  scarlet  colour.  The 
natives  express  an  oil  from  this  berry  to  anoint  their 
heads,  &c. 

The  country  abounds  in  swamps  many  square  miles 
in  extent,  fresh-water  lagoons,  and  creeks  ramifying  in 
every  direction.  The  two  former  are  mainly  remark- 
able for  the  vast  quantity  of  the  Typha  angusti folia, 
or  flag,  which  is  here  produced  in  abundance.  This  is 
the  raupo,  or  New  Zealand  bulrush,  before  men- 
tioned, with  which  the  natives  cover  their  houses ;  it  is 
only  used  for  this  purpose  when  quite  dry,  and  in  this 
condition  they  find  it  very  serviceable  for  a  variety  of 
purposes.  About  the  sides  of  the  rivers  and  creeks,  flax, 
the  phormium  tenax,  grows  very  luxuriantly ;  and  it 
is  also  frequently  observed  in  a  cultivated  condition  in 
more  inland  districts.  The  plant,  as  thus  grown,  is  of 
much  better  quality  than  when  grown  in  the  swamps, 
and  is  used  exclusively  for  making  garments,  nets,  fine 
baskets,  fishing  lines,  floor  mats,  and  other  ornamental 
fancy  articles. 

But  fern  is  the  prevailing  natural  product  of  the  soil 
of  New  Zealand ;  hill  and  dale  are  clothed  with  this 


plant,  and  the  clearing  it  away  constitutes  the  chief 
difficulty  of  the  cultivator.  Its  growth,  of  course, 
varies  with  the  quality  of  the  soil ;  sometimes  it  is  seen 
short  and  stunted,  in  other  places  it  rises  to  the  height 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  or  even  more,  and  densely  thick  : 
but  even  this  apparently  useless  weed  is  employed  by 
the  natives,  like  everything  else,  to  some  convenient 
purpose.1  You  may  occasionally  meet  with  a  curious 
and  interesting-looking  tree,  Avith  a  rough  scaly  bark, 
and  whose  slender  boughs  shoot  out  from  its  top;  it 
receives  the  name  of  the  Fern-tree  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  leaves  having  the  characteristic  appearances 
of  those  of  that  plant.  It  is  the  root  of  this  plant,  how- 
ever, which,  from  time  immemorial,  has  formed  one  of 
the  principal  articles  of  food  for  the  natives,  and  is  fre- 
quently used  at  the  present  time,  either  when  potatoes 
are  scarce,  or  they  feel  disposed  for  a  change  of  diet. 
The  young  leaves  and  tops  of  the  tree  are  likewise 
appropriated  for  delicate  food,  and  its  stem  is  admirably 
adapted  to  fencing  purposes,  as  it  is  apparently  ever- 
lasting, neither  heat  nor  wet  seeming  to  affect  its  tough 
composition.    It  rises  from  twelve  to  thirty  feet  high. 

A  climbing  shrub,  or  creeping  plant,  called  "Kiakia," 
bears  a  large  white  blossom,  succeeded  by  a  fruit,  "  Ta- 
wera,"  which  the  natives,  and  even  some  of  the  Euro- 
peans, consider  quite  a  dainty. 

Here  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  a  curious  natural 
production,  the  "  Hawato,"  or  "  Hotete,"  but  as  I  am 
not  very  apt  at  description,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
giving  it  in  the  words  of  the  Rev.  W.  Wade,  formerly  a 
missionary  in  New  Zealand,  whose  little  work  you  will 
find  extremely  interesting : — "  The  Hawato  appears 
above  the  ground  as  little  more  than  a  dried  stalk, 
scarcely  discernible  among  the  withered  leaves  and  rub- 
bish (about  the  lesser  roots  of  the  '  rata '  tree),  but 
bearing  a  minute  bulrush-like  head,  which,  when  closely 
examined,  appears  to  be  a  collection  of  capsules.  On 
digging  carefully  round  the  brittle  stalk,  you  come  to 
what  forms  the  root  of  the  plant,  but  which  has  evi- 
dently once  been  an  organized  and  living  caterpillar. 
The  stem  groAvs  upwards  from  the  head  of  the  cater- 
pillar. Some  specimens  show  the  exterior  of  the 
caterpillar  so  perfect,  that  you  might  clearly  distin- 
guish the  hairs  over  the  body,  and  the  sharp  hooked 
claAvs  on  the  foremost  legs.  Whether  cut  transversely 
or  longitudinally,  the  substance  of  the  'hotete'  exhibits 
precisely  the  same  vegetable  character  as  the  stem  that 
groAvs  from  it;  only  that  you  may  clearly  trace  the 
AA'hole  length  of  the  intestinal  canal.  The  hawato  is 
used  by  the  natives  in  a  state  of  charcoal  to  blacken  the 
incisions  which  they  make  in  their  flesh.  The  manner 
of  reproduction  of  this  plant  never  having  been  dis- 
covered by  the  natives,  they  easily  settle  all  botanical 
disputes  about  the  matter,  by  asserting  that  it  comes 
doAvn  from  heaven  ! " 

The  principal  herbaceous  productions  that  are  here 
and  there  scattered  over  the  country  are  wild  celery, 
parsnip,  spinach,  canary,  and  ray-grass,  the  plantain,  the 
turnip,  and  some  feAv  others  of  a  nondescript  character. 

NotAvithstanding  the  general  mountainous  appearance 
of  these  islands,  yet  there  are  some  very  extensive  plains, 
in  different  parts,  Avhich  might  be  made  available  to  all 
agricultural  purposes,  Avith  very  inconsiderable  trouble, 
by  draining — such  particularly  are  those  in  the  districts 


(1)  The  root  of  the  fern  is  of  a  highly  farinaceous  quality.  There 
are  supposed  to  be  100  distinct  species. 
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of  Taranaki  and  Waipa.  Here  there  are  thousands  of 
acres  which  seem  to  invite  the  farmer's  attention,  for 
quality  of  land,  for  excellence  of  water,  for  abundance 
of  timber,  and  every  other  accommodation  a  settler 
might  require,  excepting,  of  course,  that  at  present 
there  is  not  that  advantage  of  land  and  water  carriage 
which  would  be  desirable.  Taranaki,  from  its  want  of 
a  harbour  (being  an  open  roadstead),  is  very  objection- 
able, though  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  flat  land, 
and  of  good  quality,  especially  suitable  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  great  quantities 
of  finely  grown  grain,  of  all  sorts,  are  annually  spoiled 
for  want  of  a  market,  or  the  means  of  conveyance  to 
one.  This  district  is  considered  to  hold  out  the  fairest 
prospects  for  whaling  establishments,  but  being  so  open 
to  the  sea,  these  advantages  are  not  at  present  made 
available,  as  the  danger  to  boats  and  shipping  is  immi- 
nent. In  Waipa  the  plains  are  intersected  by  several 
large,  rapid,  and  beautifully  tortuous  rivers,  which  are 
navigable  only  by  boats  and  canoes,  a  mode  of  convey- 
ance which  is  found  both  inconvenient  and  expensive, 
as  travellers  in  this  part  of  the  country  can  sorrowfully 
testify;  but  if  measures  were  adopted  for  the  ready 
transmission  of  produce  by  roads  and  bridges,  perhaps 
there  are  few  parts  of  New  Zealand  that  would  contri- 
bute more  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  colony  than 
the  plains  of  Waipa  and  Taranaki. 

So  much  for  the  productions  of  the  island.  I  will  now 
proceed  to  favour  you  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  in- 
habitants ;  and  here  you  will  probably  charge  me  with 
having  "  begun  at  the  wrong  end  of  my  alphabet,"  and 
think  I  should  have  commenced  by  saying  something 
in  reference  to  the  origin  of  these  people,  and  have 
entered  more  into  the  detail  of  their  persons,  manners, 
and  customs.  But  truly,  with  regard  to  the  first  of 
these  subjects,  I  fear  I  cannot  much  enlighten  you,  but 
must  plead  the  excuse  of  all  former  writers  upon  it,  that 
to  trace  the  origin  of  the  New  Zealanders  is  a  task  at 
once  "  difficult  and  hopeless,"  one  that  is  enveloped  in 
a  cloud  of  mystery,  without  the  light  of  tradition,  or  any 
other  guide,  to  lead  us  to  the  truth.  It  is  much  easier, 
perhaps,  to  deal  with  the  matter  negatively,  and  say 
what  they  are  not ;  but  as  my  object  in  writing  these 
Letters  is  rather  to  amuse  and  interest,  in  showing  the 
present  and  former  aspect  of  affairs,  I  shall  leave  all 
speculative  reasoning  on  the  one  subje'ct  or  the  other  to 
regular  book-makers,  and  content  myself  with  what 
appears  to  me,  from  all  1  can  learn,  to  have  been  their 
original  source.  We  are  not  to  consider  them  altogether 
as  an  isolated  class,  though  differing  in  many  things 
from  their  immediate  neighbours,  for  in  examining  the 
manners  and  customs  of  all  the  Pacific  islanders,  we 
perceive  such  striking  resemblances  one  with  another 
as  compel  us  to  consider  them  all  of  one  stock.  Their 
languages  are  very  similar;  their  systems  of  polity, 
their  civic  orders  and  social  regulations,  all  bear  a  close 
analogy,  and  afford  pretty  clear  evidence  of  the  fact. 
Their  religious  worship,  their  feudal  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  modes  of  warfare  and  defence  which  distin- 
guish these  islanders,  afford  proofs  almost  convincing 
that  they  are  all  descendants  from  the  Malays,  or  per- 
haps, generally  speaking,  are  of  Asiatic  extraction.  But 
when  I  come  to  dwell  more  at  large  on  the  customs,  &e. 
of  these  people,  you  will  be  able,  by  comparing  them 
with  the  published  accounts  of  the  Asiatic  islanders,  to 
perceive  the  resemblance  more  satisfactorily.  But,  as  I 
before  observed,  my  object  is  to  speak  of  these  people 


truly  as  they  are,  and  I  shall  spare  you  all  random 
speculations  as  to  what  they  were.1 

Whatever,  then,  may  have  been  their  origin,  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  possessed  of  good,  natural  endow- 
ments, both  of  body  and  mind,  though,  like  their  lands, 
they  are  as  yet  in  a  wofully  uncultivated  condition. 
That  they  are  ingenious,  may  be  demonstrated  by  the 
skilfulness  and  variety  of  their  works ;  that  they  are 
persevering,  when  interest  beckons  them  on,  must  also 
be  acknowledged ;  and  that  they  are  very  apt  at  learn- 
ing, is  clearly  evidenced,  whether  in  reference  to  good 
or  evil.  Indeed,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  for  natural  capabilities  they  are  not  inferior  to  any 
nation  in  the  world.  But  they  lack  both  patience  and 
ability  in  undertakings  that  depend  solely  on  thought 
and  invention;  they  are  indolent  and  procrastinating 
in  employments  that  do  not  immediately  concern  their 
livelihood,  and  foolishly  improvident  as  to  future  wants, 
and  reckless  of  future  consequences.  As  I  said  before, 
I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  their  language  to 
pass  a  critical  judgment  either  on  it  or  their  conver- 
sational talents  ;  but  from  the  metaphors  they  emploj', 
and  what  I  occasionally  hear  of  the  stringent  questions 
they  ask,  they  are  not  deficient  in  imagination,  wit,  or 
acuteness ;  and  I  have  little  doubt,  that  were  the  better 
clashes  of  Europeans  capable  of  talking  and  reasoning 
with  them  in  their  own  language,  they  would  discover 
quick  perception,  and  perhaps  philosophical  thought. 
But,  unfortunately  for  these  natives,  their  intercourse 
with  Europeans  has  been  of  a  most  debasing  instead  of 
an  improving  character.  The  settlers  who  first  came 
out  here,  were  a  parcel  of  ignorant  and  unprincipled 
vagabonds,  such  as  run-away  convicts,  discharged  sailors, 
and  others  of  a  sad  licentious  grade,  who  diffused  the 
poison  of  their  vicious  habits  far  and  wide.  Their  self- 
indulgence  and  profligacy  soon  took  with  these  simple, 
unsuspecting  people,  and  tended  in  a  great  measure,  no 
doubt,  to  make  them  what,  in  most  instances,  they  now 
are — cunning,  knavish,  and  disgusting  in  their  habits. 
Much  of  their  craft  and  subtlety  bears  too  often  indis- 
putable marks  of  civilized  roguery,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression ;  they  study  well  the  cozening  arts  of  the 
more  depraved  settlers,  and  have  even  the  ingenuity  to 
improve  upon  them. 

A  short  time  ago,  it  was  held  almost  proverbial,  that 
when  a  native  had  once  made  a  bargain,  there  was  no 
demur  or  cavilling  on  his  part  although  he  might  find 
himself  the  loser ;  but  now  he  exhibits  very  opposite 
qualities — he'  is  never  satisfied,  and  he  is  as  extortionate 
and  hard  to  trade  with  as  an  accomplished  horse-dealer. 
The  settlers  are  continually  complaining  of  the  covetous- 
ness,  rapacity,  and  double-dealing  of  the  Maori ;  but  they 
little  consider  how  much  they  are  themselves  to  blame 
for  it  all,  and  seem  quite  unconscious  of  that  most 
natural  of  all  natural  results,  that  their  own  flagrant 
examples  of  dishonesty  and  dissimulation  should  take 
root  and  grow  up  in  the  minds  of  these  imitative  people. 
Such,  however,  is  the  case ;  and,  until  their  honesty  be 


(1)  "  The  natives  have  a  tradition  amongst  themselves,  that  they 
originally  came  from  an  island  situated  to  the  northward,  called  Ha- 
waiki,  where  thekumera,  or  sweet  potato,  grows  spontaneously,  and 
that  it  was  brought  from  there  by  them,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  claim  that  esteemed  vegetable  as  exclusively  their  own.  They 
further  relate  that  their  emigrant  foiefathers  landed  at  Kawia,  on 
the  west  coast,  where,  to  this  day,  is  an  upright  stone,  which  they 
point  out  as  the  petrified  canoe  which  transported  them  to  this 
island.  The  sail  which  they  employed  on  the  occasion,  they  say, 
was  taken  up  into  the  skies,  and  now  forms  one  of  the  constella- 
tions." 
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measured  by  some  more  equitable  standard,  it  were  un- 
just to  condemn  them  for  what  they  are  taught  by 
example  to  deem  right  and  fair  in  the  way  of  trade. 
Hitherto  their  business  transactions  have  been  con- 
ducted on  the  system  of  barter ;  and  this  is,  even  now,  in 
the  inland  parts,  the  general  mode  of  traffic :  but,  since 
the  golden  god  has  dispensed  his  favours  more  lavishly 
in  the  larger  settlements,  the  natives  have  made  them- 
selves better  acquainted  with  the  value  and  purposes 
of  money,  so  in  these  markets  they  refuse  any  other 
medium  of  doing  business.  They  are  already  becoming 
adepts  at  the  game  of  profit  and  loss,  and  it  may  be  con- 
fidently expected  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  they 
will  display  as  much  circumspection  and  adroitness  in 
trading  matters  as  their  more  experienced  antagonists. 

It  is  laughable  to  observe  the  eagerness  of  some,  how- 
ever, (who,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  are 
possessed  of  a  few  shillings,)  to  put  their  money  in  cir- 
culation, no  matter,  seemingly,  whether  or  not  they  get 
an  equivalent  for  it ;  they  spend  it  for  the  novelty  of  the 
thing,  as  children  do  with  their  weekly  pence,  for  a  new 
but  trifling  toy.  We  can  scarcely  be  surprised  at  this; 
but  if  they  do  not  soon  grow  wiser  by  their  own  wits, 
their  white  brethren's  avarice  will  shortly  teach  them. 

From  these  few  remarks  you  will  rightly  infer  that 
Maori  faith  is  not  much  to  be  depended  upon  ;  and,  in- 
deed, I  am  convinced  it  is  not.  Like  most  other  people, 
they  are  honest  enough  to  the  eye ;  but  only  grant  them 
opportunity,  and  their  fraudulent  cunning  is  conspi- 
cuous in  every  transaction.  They  can  act  the  hypocrite 
to  perfection,  and  can  dissemble,  lie,  and  cheat,  as 
cleverly  as  any  black-leg  in  civilized  England.  It  is  a 
remarkable  anomaly,  though,  in  their  character,  that  if 
you  entrust  them  with  any  article,  and  they  are  at  the 
same  time  aware  that  you  well  know  both  its  quality 
and  quantity,  they  are  scrupulously  exact  and  honour- 
able in  its  restoration.  Place  anything  in  their  charge, 
not  excepting  tobacco  even,  and  it  is  as  safe  as  in  your 
own  possession.  All  this  may  arise  from  a  cowardly 
fear  of  detection,  for  it  has  often  been  proved,  that  when 
an  inventory  of  the  things  has  not  been  kept,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  some  part  will  be  missing. 

I  was  given  to  understand,  on  first  arriving  here, 
that  honesty  was  the  main  feature  of  Maori  character. 
I  cannot,  however,  set  down  as  facts  all  that  I  was  told, 
for  my  own  senses  evidence  against  them,  and  I  must 
at  least  hazard  a  doubt  as  to  the  entire  truth  of  the 
statement.  But,  in  almost  every  instance  of  their  petty 
larceny,  their  deep  cunning  and  falsehood  avail  them 
nothing,  for  they  keep  their  own  and  one  another's 
counsel  so  abominably  ill,  that  some  of  their  friends  or 
associates  are  sure  to  impeach  them  sooner  or  later ;  so 
that,  when  a  white  man  misses  any  of  his  property,  let 
him  but  treat  the  suspected  parties  with  some  of  their 
favourite  "  weed,"  and,  if  he  does  not  receive  his  own 
again,  he  will  at  least  soon  find  out  the  thief. 

These  people  have  a  curious  system  of  robbery  amongst 
themselves,  which  they  put  in  practice  on  some  remark- 
able occasions ;  and  what  we  should  deem  an  aggres- 
sion of  the  deepest  dye  they  consider  a  compliment  and 
a  mark  of  friendship.  Thus,  after  a  family  calamity,  as 
the  death  of  a  wife  or  child,  the  afflicted  survivor  would 
think  himself  greatly  undervalued  and  highly  af- 
fronted if  his  relations,  friends,  and  others,  did  not  come 
and  strip  him  of  most  of  his  property.  The  same  pecu- 
liar feeling  is  exhibited  after  any  supposed  or  real  griev- 
ance, as  robbing,  cursing,  trespassing,  and  the  like ;  but 


the  person  thus  aggrieved  takes  it  all  in  good  part,  and 
feels  himself  honoured  on  the  occasion.  The  native 
curse,  "  kanga,"  was  regarded  by  the  New  Zealanders  as 
a  great  crime  before  their  association  with  Europeans, 
and  is  often,  even  at  this  time,  followed  by  summary 
punishment  in  destroying  the  aggressor's  property :  but, 
a  few  years  back,  I  am  told,  he  would  not  only  have  lost 
that,  but,  most  probably,  his  life  also.  With  this  view 
of  the  heinous  nature  of  swearing,  it  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising that  they  have  not  oftener  visited  some  of  the 
"accomplished"  settlers  with  the  severest  marks  of 
their  displeasure.  True  it  is  that  some  white  men  have 
had  their  houses  fired  in  return  for  a  volley  of  oaths,  and 
have  even  been  stripped  of  all  their  property,  but  I  am  not 
aware  whether  or  not  any  of  them  have  lost  their  lives 
by  such  conduct.  The  general  leniency  of  the  natives 
under  their  frequent  insults  proves  in  an  especial  man- 
ner the  respect  they  entertain  towards  the  white  people ; 
for,  when  there  was  no  law  to  intimidate  them,  and 
when  they  were  much  more  frequently  exposed  to  the 
assaults  of  daring  and  reprobate  characters  than  they 
now  are,  and  when  their  old  savage  passions  and  pre- 
judices rendered  them  far  more  excitable  than  they  are 
at  the  present  time,  since  their  closer  intimacy  with 
Europeans ;  yet  it  has  seldom  been  known  that  they 
have  retaliated  in  the  manner  we  might  expect  from  a 
strange  and  barbarous  people.  Here,  of  course,  as  in  all 
other  places,  some  portion  of  the  community  disgrace 
themselves  by  the  most  vindictive  and  atrocious  acts, 
but  these  cannot  be  assumed  as  national  characteristics  ; 
then,  in  certain  parts  of  these  islands,  some  natives  are 
centuries  behind  others  in  civilization,  and  occasionally 
give  awful  demonstration  of  their  lingering  spirit  for 
blood  and  carnage.  But  amongst  such  of  them  as  have 
been  subjected  to  the  humanizing  influence  of  true 
Christian  example,  I  certainly  discovered  much  in  their 
character  that  reconciles  me  to  many  of  their  barbarous 
propensities  j  and  particularly  wdien  I  see  that  they  have 
within  them  the  seeds  of  good  qualities  which  only 
want  the  genial  influence  of  good  example  and  benevo- 
lent treatment  to  make  them  bear  an  ample  return  of 
kindness  and  good-fellowship.  They  have  their  faults, 
it  is  true,  but  where  is  the  nation  or  individual  that 
can  boast  of  an  immunity  from  such  defects  of  cha- 
racter 1  where  a  set  of  people  who  have  been  more 
exposed  to  the  demoralizing  iufiuences  of  bad  example  ? 
or  where  a  class  who  have  resisted  these  so  deter- 
minately,  so  effectually,  and  have  risen  so  quickly  in 
the  "  scale  of  beings "  in  spite  of  every  opposing 
obstacle  ?  Englishmen  may  censure  their  faults  as  they 
will,  but  I  am  convinced  that  were  their  own  crimes 
(even  those  arising  out  of  self-interest  alone)  put  into 
the  balance  with  all  the  failings  of  the  New  Zealanders, 
naturally  proceeding  from  ignorance  and  bad  example, 
the  former  would  greatly  preponderate.  I  by  no  means 
wish  to  extenuate  the  natural  or  acquired  vices  of  these 
people,  for  they  are  many,  and  are  much  to  be  deplored; 
but  let  fair  justice  be  done  to  them,  and  let  us  endeavour 
to  reclaim  them  by  Christian  teaching  and  example. 

Amongst  their  most  prominently  disqualifying 
characteristics  may  be  noticed  their  habits  of  idleness. 
The  whole  body  of  natives,  men,  women,  and  children, 
are  lamentably  lazy  and  impatient  of  labour ;  they 
appear  to  have  no  natural  turn  towards  any  kind  of 
exertion  either  of  mind  or  body ;  even  their  exercises 
and  amusements  are  of  an  indolent  character.  They 
spend  one-half  of  their  time  in  sleep,  the  other  in 
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eating",  smoking,  and  idle  conversation:  they  will  squat 
round  a  fire,  or  lay  basking  in  the  sun  for  hours 
together ;  and  with  many  among  them,  neither  duty, 
bribes,  nor  compulsion,  will  have  the  slightest  effect  in 
arousing  them  to  action.  Some  others,  who  are 
partially  civilized  by  living  with  Europeans  of  the 
better  stamp,  will  occasionally  show  a  little  alacrity, 
especially  if  you  put  a  job  into  their  hands  that  is  new 
and  to  their  fancy  ;  for  a  limited  time  they  will  work, 
perhaps  contentedly  and  perseveringly,  but  as  soon  as 
the  novelty  is  over,  or  any  fresh  attraction  interposes, 
their  application  ceases,  and  the  Maori  is  himself  again. 
Then  all  of  them  are  excessively  teasing  in  their  im- 
portunities for  payment,  or  "  utu,"  even  before  their 
work  is  completed  :  tobacco  is  now  their  constant  cry ; 
whatever  a  native  may  be  engaged  in,  he  must  have  his 
pipe,  no  matter  how  it  interferes  with  the  labour  going 
on ;  if  he  cannot  be  so  indulged  he  is  sullen  and 
obstinate,  and  if  his  wish  is  humoured  it  renders  him 
still  more  lazy  than  he  naturally  is,  moreover  it  is  the 
occasion  of  frequent  interruptions  to  the  progress  of  his 
employment.  His  pipe  is  the  darling  idol  of  his  soul, 
and  everything  else  must  give  place  to  it.  The  writer 
of  the  small  work  before  noticed,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  some  interesting  particulars,  remarking  on  "  the 
extravagant  attachment  of  the  natives  to  their  pipes 
and  tobacco,  and  the  much  greater  value  set  upon  these 
articles  than  upon  the  interests  of  their  best  friends," 
relates,  that  "  on  the  occurrence  of  a  wreck,  his  boy, 
when  he  had  heard  that  the  boat  was  to  be  cleared, 
instead  of  joining  heart  and  hand  to  help  us,  called  out 
with  the  calculating  earnestness  of  a  man  who  wishes  to 
save  a  treasure  from  destruction,  '  Kei  pakaru  talcu 
paipa!'  'Don't  break  my  pipe!'"  This  is  truly 
characteristic  of  a  Maori's  solicitude  for  the  luxury  of 
smoking. 

Arising  out  of  their  lazy  habits  are  many  other  faults 
of  a  disagreeable  and  perplexing  character ;  their  ex- 
treme carelessness  and  improvidence  are  justly  to  be 
censured.  Both  these  are  observable  in  all  their 
transactions,  but  their  improvidence  of  time  out-Herods 
Herod.  If,  for  instance,  they  be  ever  so  hastened  in 
the  preparation  of  food,  they  will  invariably  dress  the 
meat,  peel  the  potatoes,  and  perform  a  hundred  other 
jobs,  before  they  think,  of  cutting  even  their  wood  to 
make  a  fire.  It  might  appear  in  this  that  they  were 
economical  in  their  fuel,  but  the  shameful  waste  they 
otherwise  make  of  it  contradicts  the  supposition ;  no, 
it  arises  from  their  native  indolence  and  their  habit  of 
putting  off  the  most  disagreeable  and  difficult  work  to 
the  last.  Whatever  tools,  utensils,  &c.  they  may  have 
occasion  to  use,  also,  they  throw  aside  after  their  work 
is  done  as  if  they  were  no  more  to  be  wanted ;  as  for 
replacing  anything  in  its  usual  situation,  it  seems 
absolutely  out  of  their  nature.  But  all  this  more  par- 
ticularly applies  to  property  belonging  to  another, 
especially  if  the  owner  be  a  white  man,  to  whom  they 
look,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  all  their  supplies,  and  on 
whom  they  lay  all  responsibility  in  case  of  loss  or 
accident.  Thus  is  their  carelessness  and  extravagance 
seen  daily  in  a  thousand  instances,  all  of  which,  for 
want  of  a  little  forethought,  puts  every  one  about  them 
to  perpetual  annoyance.  With  regard  to  their  food 
they  are  oftentimes  equally  improvident,  and  care  not 
to  make  provision  for  it,  unless  it  be  in  anticipation  of 
a  feast,  or  when  they  contemplate  a  journey,  on  which 
occasions  they  are  extravagantly  wasteful  :  although 


their  appetites  are  insatiable,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  their  services  until  hunger  is  appeased;  yet  they 
are  so  apparently  insensible  to  any  future  want,  that 
cooking  utensils,  provisions,  and  all,  are  carelessly 
thrown  aside  until  the  gnawing  sensations  of  hunger 
again  remind  them  of  it.  I  have  frequently  observed 
them  after  cramming  in  as  much  as  their  stomachs 
could  contain,  selfishly  throw  away  the  remainder,  far 
out  of  the  reach  of  any  other  person,  or  even  of  the 
poor  half-starved  quadrupeds  around  them,  whose 
beseeching  looks  express  too  eloquently  the  thoughtless 
indifference  of  their  owners. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  among  their  other 
indolent  habits,  their  vexatious  fondness  for  pro- 
crastination, and  their  uniform  disposition  to  treat  all 
affairs  of  importance  as  neither  urgent  nor  necessary. 
They  are  provokingly  easy  if  they  see  you  are  in  a 
hurry  about  any  work.  Their  tantalizing  "  Taihoa  " 
is  ever  on  their  tongue,  and  would  weary,  by  its  repe- 
tition, the  patience  of  a  Job. 

This  ready  and  convenient  word  bears  many 
significations ;  according  to  the  humour  of  the  party 
using  it,  it  may  be  intended  for  by-and-by>  im- 
mediately, presently,  or  merely  intimate  an  intention 
that  has  no  reference  whatever  to  any  definite  time. 
Thus,  if  you  ask  for  anything  hurriedly,  your  reply  would 
be  "Taihoa;"  or  if  importunately,  perhaps  "Taihoa, 
taihoa ;"  but  when  your  demands  are  to  be  satisfied  is 
an  enigma  not  easily  solved.  I  verily  believe,  if  the 
house  were  in  flames,  and  you  called  out,  "  Water,  water? 
water!"  your  answer  would  be,  very  coolly,  "Taihoa, 
taihoa,  taihoa." 

But  I  find  I  am  exceeding  my  epistolary  limits,  and 
therefore  must  beg  to  conclude  for  the  present,  while  I 
promise  to  afford  some  further  illustrations  of  these 
curious  people  "  taihoa,"  by-and-by,  or  at  some  future 
time.  Yours,  &c,  Kit, 

(  To  be  continued.) 

SOME  PASSAGES  FROM  A  JOURNAL  THAT 
WAS  NEVER  KEPT, 


Chapter  I. 

HOW  THREE  FRIENDS  AND  MYSELF  WENT  TO  A  REGATTA. 

The  country  is  very  delightful  and  pleasant,  very 
calm  and  soothing  to  the  spirit ;  but  yet  there  is  a 
tinge  of  dulness  about  it.  1  speak  more  particularly, 
mind  you,  reader,  when  you  are  staying  for  change 
of  air  and  scene  in  a  strange  neighbourhood.  All 
the  people  round  new  to  you,  are  themselves  at  home 
and  cheerfully  employed,  while  you  are  thinking  of 
what  is  going  on  in  your,  usual  haunts,  and  how 
So-and-so  are  perhaps  missing  you.  At  least,  these 
were  the  feelings  of  Jones,  Hensley,  and  myself,  after 
we  had  spent  two  days  in  the  peculiarly  quiet 
village  of  Hemingford,  in  Hampshire. 

Ellis,  the  fourth  of  our  party,  was  "jolly  enough," 
to  use  his  own  phrase  ;  but  he  was  a  sailor,  and  that 
interesting  class  of  men  are  so  generally  obliged  to 
accommodate  their  feelings  to  their  situation,  that 
they  seem  to  have  the  power  of  doing  so  under  all 
circumstances.  He  was,  however,  happily  for  us,  a 
splendid  fellow  —  could  do  almost  anything,  and 
was  a  valuable  addition  to  any  society.  He  was  as 
great  a  favourite  with  the  fair  sex  as  with  his  own; 
had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  scientific  singing,  vet 
never  refused  a  call  to  the  piano  in  his  life;  danced 
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with  far  more  vigour  and  hilarity  than  grace,  yet 
always  had  the  prettiest  girls  in  the  room  for  his 
partners;  the  old  ladies  doated  on  him,  and  so  did 
we,  and  we  had  him  all  to  ourselves  for  the  time. 
And  yet  we  were  getting  dull.  We  had  tried  some 
fishing  near,  which  was  said  to  be  good,  but  could 
not  even  discover  a  fish  with  our  eyes  ;  and  if  there 
had  been  even  one,  Ellis  must  have  caught  it,  his 
luck  was  so  good,  if  his  skill  was  nothing  great. 

And  so  it  was  that,  on  the  evening  of  the  third 
day,  as  we  walked  slowly  back  through  the  village 
after  in  vain  applying  at  the  post-office  for  any 
letters,  we  unanimously  considered  it  a  peculiarly 
happy  thought  of  Hensley's  that  the  next  day  was 
the  Southampton  Regatta.  To  "  go,  of  course,"  was 
the  decision,  the  how  to  go  the  next  point.  But 
three  Cambridge  men  and  a  young  lieutenant  could 
soon  find  the  way  when  once  they  had  conceived  the 
will.  Hemingford  contained  a  gig  and  a  four- 
wheeled  chaise ;  the  latter  would  hold  us  all,  but 
then  it  is  such  a  bore  to  sit  behind,  and  then  it  would 
be  so  heavy  for  the  horse — it  is  astonishing  how  hu- 
mane we  are  when  thoughtful  humanity  runs  parallel 
with  our  wishes.  We  had  some  talk  of  a  leader  for 
the  four-wheel,  but  it  was  an  unusual  style  of  equi- 
page, and  the  unsophisticated  villagers  scarcely 
jumped  at  the  idea,  so  the  gig  and  its  more  heavy 
colleague  were  ordered  to  be  at  the  door  of  the  little 
inn  at  seven  sharp  on  the  following  morning. 

And  a  glorious  morning  it  was; — the  dew  on  the 
grass  still,  though  every  little  drop  was  growing 
smaller  each  minute  under  the  sun;  a  southerly 
wind,  and  no  cloud  in  the  sky.  In  good  health, 
good  spirits,  an  eighteen  miles'  drive  through  a  de- 
lightful country,  a  regatta,  a  little  dinner  afterwards, 
and  then  the  eighteen  miles  back  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening.  Reader,  our  prospects  were  flourishing, 
and  yet  before  that  day  closed,  or  rather,  before  the 
next  rosy  morn  had  tipped  the  hills,  we  had  learnt — 
but  stay,  we  are  not  writing  an  essay,  and  conse- 
quently are  not  compelled  to  let  the  world  know  our 
moral  beforehand.  We  were  not  long  in  deciding 
how  to  arrange  ourselves  in  our  vehicles  ;  we  should 
have  been,  mind  you,  perhaps,  if  we  had  not 
decided  on  the  pacific  plan  of  tossing  for  our  re- 
spective places  in  phaeton  and  gig.  And  here,  if 
we  might,  we  would  insert  a  long  panegyric  on  this 
excellent  plan  of  tossing — not  in  the  low  gambling 
sense,  of  course,  but  as  a  pleasing  and  simple  mode 
of  settling  all  doubts  and  difficulties.  Think,  reader, 
of  all  the  well-sustained  arguments  you  have  heard 
— think  of  the  ill  blood  which  you  have  per- 
ceived stirred  up  —  think  of  the  damp  that  has 
been  thrown  upon  many  a  well-disposed  party 
by  a  long,  and  what  is  misnamed,  a  friendly  argu- 
ment ;  and  then  think  if,  after  all,  you  ever  saw  either 
side  convinced,  or  at  any  rate  confess  they  were  so. 
Depend  on  it  they  had  far  better  have  tossed  up  on 
the  mooted  question  at  first,  and  then  dropped  it 
altogether.  Why,  a  friend  of  ours  was  once  saved 
from  a  peculiarly  unpleasant  fate  by  this,  easy  de- 
vice. He  had  met  a  very  charming  widow,  under- 
stood she  was  possessed  of  a  delightful  competency  ; 
she  was  evidently  struck  with  him,  and  he  thought 
of  pushing  his  way.  He  went  home,  pondered,  and, 
like  a  wise  man,  tossed  up.  The  coin  went  against 
his  inclinations,  and  he  somewhat  more  than  half 
regretted  he  had  vowed  to  stand  by  the  trial ;  but, 
like  a  true  man,  he  did  it.  In  fourteen  days  from 
that  time,  the  lady — the  rich  widow — was  arrested 
for  a  debt  of  1,500/.,  her  assets  being  nil.    Now  I  do 


not  say  that  this  perfectly  establishes  a  general  rule, 
but  it  is  indisputably  in  favour  of  my  point.  At  any 
rate,  this  was  the  way  we  managed,  and  the  very 
fact  of  my  being  in  this  case,  as  I  generally  am,  un- 
lucky, proves  my  complete  disinterestedness  in  sup- 
porting the  principle — Hensley  and  myself  in  the 
gig,  Ellis  and  Jones  in  the  phaeton. 

Now,  Hensley  was  a  very  good  sort  of  follow,  very 
amiable  and  agreeable,  but  scarcely  what  one  would 
call  a  good  whip.  He  had  never  been  thrown  in  the 
way  of  horses,  or  I  dare  say  he  would  have  succeeded 
very  well ;  and  yet  such  is  human  nature,  the  very 
fact  of  his  never  having  driven  twenty  times  in  his 
life,  made  him  the  more  determined  to  drive  then. 
What  could  I  do?  I  let  him  ;  and  very  noble  and  dig- 
nified he  looked  as  he  sat  bolt  upright  by  my  side, 
with  his  whip  held  perpendicularly  before  him.  He 
had  generally  a  sort  of  military  air  about  him,  and 
carried  his  chest  well  forward,  and  on  this  occasion 
he  surpassed  even  himself, — not  to  say  a  heavy 
dragoon,  in  his  bearing.  Our  horse  was  not  a  spirited 
one,  not  by  any  means  likely  to  bolt,  or  execute 
unseemly  gambols  on  his  course,  and  if  Hensley  had 
not  been  ambitious,  probably  all  would  have  been  well, 
but  unhappily  (and  it  was  very  odd),  the  good  man 
was  proud  of  his  driving,  and  he  yearned  to  exhibit 
his  skill  by  some  dexterous  feats.  I  saw  this  by  his 
mode  of  procedure,  the  road  was  wide  enough  for 
three  wagons  to  pass  abreast,  yet  Hensley  would 
pass  every  coming  vehicle  with  the  smallest  possible 
shave.  I  feared  that  if  I  spoke  of  it,  it  might  tempt 
him  to  some  more  peculiar  exhibition,  yet  after  pass- 
ing half-a-dozen  carts  with  such  a  perilously  small 
space  between  our  wheels,  that  I  involuntarily  shrank 
into  the  minutest  compass,  and  looked  out  for  the 
soft  places  in  the  bank,  I  ventured  to  ask  him  what 
his  object  might  be  in  this  performance.  I  scarcely 
expected  a  satisfactory  reply,  but  I  must  confess  I  was 
not  prepared  for  his  answer.  Delight  beamed  from 
every  lineament  of  his  martial  face,  "You  have  ob- 
served it  then,  old  boy ;  I  thought  I  could  show  you 
something  of  my  skill.  I  knew  you  imagined  I  could 
not  drive.  Why,  you  could  not  have  put  a  crown 
piece  between  the  wheels  last  time,  but  I'll  beat  that, 
there  sha'n't  be  room  for  a  miserable  fourpenny 
piece  the  next  thing  we  meet." 

I  told  him  I  believed  implicitly  in  the  superiority 
of  his  charioteering,  that  I  desired  no  further  proof, 
his  specimens  already  were  quite  enough  to  prove  the 
excellence  of  his  eye,  in  short,  that  I  preferred  our 
own  side  of  the  road ;  it  was  of  no  use,  he  was  in- 
exorable. "  No,  Charley,"  was  his  reply,  "seeing  is 
believing.  1  know,  I  say  again,  that  you  doubt  my 
driving  powers.  Why  I  have  driven  in  the  most 
crowded  streets  of  London  the  most  spirited  horses," 
(this  I  doubted,  but  he  was  warming  with  his  subject) 
"  and  you  think  I  can't  manage  on  a  country  road  ;  it's 
good  practice,  old  fellow  :  I  tell  you,  there  sha'n't  be 
room  for  a  fourpenny  piece  between  our  off-wheel  and 
this  cart."  He  was  right,  there  was  not : — a  jar,  a 
grinding  noise,  a  hundred  thoughts  crowded  in  one 
short  skim  through  the  air,  and  I  found  myself  sitting 
in  the  adjoining  field,  with  a  very  vague  consciousness 
of  my  locality  or  individuality.  Poor  Hensley  !  he 
was  decidedly  stunned,  as  he  raised  his  tall  stiff  figure 
from  the  ground,  and  without  taking  the  slightest 
notice  of  the  wreck  he  had  made,  commenced  walking 
rapidly,  yet  with  a  wandering  step,  in  the  directly 
opposite  direction,  yet  I  firmly  believe  to  this  day, 
that  he  made  himself  appear  rather  worse  than  he 
really  was,  in  order  to  escape  some  of  the  reproaches 
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which  he  expected  to  receive.  When  he  found,  how- 
ever, that  I  was  not  disposed  to  be  too  hard  upon  him, 
he  gathered  courage  and  coolly  advanced  a  statement, 
to  which  he  obstinately  sticks  to  this  day,  that  the 
horse  in  the  cart  made  a  sudden  lurch  as  we  passed, 
and  thus  frustrated  the  success  of  his  attempt.  Be- 
tween ourselves,  1  do  not  believe  that  this  was  the 
case ;  but  he  did  believe  it,  I  quite  think :  if  this 
should  meet  thine  eye,  old  Hensley  (you  are  not  a 
great  reader,  and  the  odds  are  against  it,  yet  all  the 
world,  too,  reads  "  Sharpe,")  pardon  the  faithful  con- 
fession of  thy  still  faithful  friend.  The  injuries  to  our 
gig  were  not  so  great  as  we  at  first  feared,  a  little 
manoeuvring  to  the  harness  put  it  in  tolerable  order, 
and  the  gig  was  quite  in  a  condition  to  proceed,  with 
but  one  draw-back,  the  loss  of  the  splash-hoard.  To 
have  the  horse's  tails  whisking  about  our  boots  would 
be,  Hensley  contended,  so  degrading,  that  he  should 
certainly  walk.  Now,  this  was  all  very  well,  as  I  could 
have  got  a  seat  in  the  phaeton,  but  what  would  become 
of  the  gig  ?  There  wasn't  a  house  within  a  couple  of 
miles,  and  the  cart  had  gone  off  directly  the  driver 
discovered  that  we  were  not  seriously  hurt.  This  had 
a  good  effect,  as  in  meeting  our  friends  he  had  named 
the  accident  to  them,  and  in  the  midst  of  our  delibera- 
tions, up  drove  the  slow  but  sure  four-wheel.  Where 
was  the  difficulty  in  which  Ellis  was  not  at  home  ?  it 
was  in  cases  like  this  he  shone.  The  more  numerous 
the  obstacles,  the  more  boundless  his  plans  ;  and  so 
it  proved  on  the  present  occasion.  "Difficulty,  my 
boys  !"  cried  his  laughing  voice,  "  not  the  least  in  the 
world ;  of  course  tie  the  gig  behind  our  thing,  and 
you  sit  with  us.  Oh  !  there's  the  horse  though;  well, 
Hensley  can  ride  it.  There's  no  saddle,  but  what  is 
that  to  a  good  horseman?  the  Gauchos  on  the  Pampas 
don't  trouble  themselves  about  saddles.  By  the  bye, 
'twill  look  strange  in  the  streets,  or  we'll  tie  the 
animal's  legs  together  with  a  pocket  handkerchief, 
and  then  it  can't  stray,  and  wheel  the  gig  back  into 
that  old  quarry.  Difficulty!  why  there's  not  the 
slightest;  I've  given  you  a  hundred  plans  already." 
Neither  of  the  hundred  plans  struck  us  as  being 
particularly  eligible,  and  so  I  suppose  our  unconfirmed 
faces  testified,  for  Ellis  immediately  commenced  his 
second  batch  of  hundreds.  Outspake  the  fertile  one, 
"But  why  leave  the  gig  here  at  all?  what  difference 
does  a  splash-board  make?  I'll  drive,  and  Charley 
Carleton  (me,  reader)  -will  come  with  me  ;  won't  you, 
old  fellow  ?" 

What  could  I  do  ?  there  was  no  particular  reason 
against  it,  I  did  not  wish  to  be  met  by  any  acquain- 
tances, but  there  was  little  chance  of  that;  I  hadn't 
a  friend  within  fifty  miles  of  Southampton  that  I 
knew  of.  So  in  we  got,  Hensley  had  jumped  in  with 
Jones,  and  driven  off  directly  he  had  heard  Ellis's 
proposition,  and  unfortunately  had  not  thought,  or 
had  not  cared  to  take  our  splash-board  with  him,  so 
we  had  to  carry  it  with  us.  It  was  inconvenient 
certainly,  but  necessary,  and  Ellis's  good  temper  and 
ready  reply  laughed  off  many  a  joke  that  assailed  us 
on  the  road ;  and  we  safely  entered  that  pretty  town 
Southampton.  It  was  very  full,  and  I  confess  to  a 
feeling  of  shame,  and  to  a  hint  to  Ellis  to  drive  by 
the  back  streets,  and  also  to  a  little  deception  in  pre- 
tending to  guide  him  by  a  short  cut  to  the  Inn  at 
which  we  agreed  to  stop.  From  one  of  these  narrow 
retired  streets,  suddenly  to  my  great  annoyance  we 
came  out  into  the  middle  of  the  High  Street.  "  What 
difference  can  it  make,"  said  my  careless  friend;  "no 
one  knows  us,  and  they  may  think  it's  a  new  style 
direct  from  Town  to  have  no  splash-board." 


"  More  likely,"  thought  I,  "  if  they  did  not  see  me 
holding  one  on  behind."  That  an  eccentric  man 
might  choose  to  do  without  that  usual  appendage  was 
possible,  but  that  any  man  should  be  so  eccentric  as 
to  carry  one  behind  for  no  possible  purpose  but  to 
fatigue  his  right  arm,  was  certainly  not  probable. 
No,  the  sole  consolation  was,  "  Nobody  knows  us." 

Too  confident  expectation  !  too  hasty  belief!  To 
my  horror  I  beheld  slowly  sauntering  jup  the  sunny 
side  of  the  street  a  family  that  I  had  every  reason  to 
suppose  to  be  at  that  moment  something  |like  180 
miles  off.  "  Ellis,  for  heaven's  sake  turn, — drive  into 
a  shop,  do  anything,— r-spill  us,  or  something, — here's 
Emily  !"  "  Emily,  man  !  who's  Emily  ?  "  was  the  only 
reply  of  my  friend.  "  Confound  it !  for  her  to  see  me 
in  such  a  thing  as  this!"  "Cut  her,  my  good  fellow  ; 
cut  her,  and  tell  her  next  time  you  meet  her,  that  on 
this  identical  day  you  were  lying  with  a  broken  leg 
at  Lancaster."  "But  the  splash-board,  man, — this 
confounded  splash-board !"  "Drop  it,  by  all  means,  if 
that  distresses  you  ;  we  can  send  back  for  it,  and  cut 
her  dead,  as  I  told  you."  I  did  drop  it,  and  tried  to 
cut  the  party  generally  so  joyfully  hailed,  but  such 
a  miserable  attempt  was  it  that  it  only  made  matters 
infinitely  more  awkward, 

I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  from  her  {them  I  mean), 
and  to  all  their  laughing  and  surprised  nods,  returned 
a  vacant,  confused,  idiotic  stare,  while  Ellis,  the  wretch ! 
as  if  taking  all  their  greetings  to  himself,  raised  his 
hat,  and  bowed  with  the  grace  of  one  who  walked  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  Thunderbolt.  And  so  we  passed 
them.  "  My  good  Carleton,"  said  Ellis,  a  la  Charles 
Matthews  in  "  Used  up,"  "  there's  nothing  in  it." 
Driving  me  mad  by  his  cool  indifference,  he  drove 
the  gig  into  the  stable-yard  of  the  Dolphin,  while  a 
hand  of  small  boys  followed  us,  bearing  aloft  that 
wretched  affair  the  splash-board,  with  their  shrill 
voices  raised  in  one  united  chorus  of  "  Stop,  sir!  stop! 
please,  Sir,  you've  dropt  something." 

And  this  is  how  we  reached  Southampton  :  if  Mr. 
Editor  is  agreeable,  and  the  reader  is  desirous,  he 
ma}'  know  hereafter  how  we  spent  the  day,  and  how 
we  got  back.  P.  E.  G. 

( To  be  continued.) 

 ♦ — 

FELIX  MENDELSSOHN  BARTHOLDY. 

If  the  artist  be  the  true  citizen  of  the  world, 
surely  music  may  be  called  in  an  especial  sense 
"  The  Universal  Language."  The  child  learns 
it  long  before  he  begins  to  comprehend  articu- 
late words  ;  the  soft  intonation  of  love  in  a 
mother's  voice  calls  the  first  smile  to  his  lips,  the 
harsh  note  of  anger  has  power  to  make  him 
shrink  and  shed  tears  he  knows  not  for  what. 
And  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  things,  the 
sweet  imperfect  faculties  of  infancy  seem  to  be 
fragments  and  figures  of  that  spiritual  con- 
stitution which  can  never  find  its  perfect 
development  in  man  so  long  as  he  remains  a 
dweller  upon  earth — lights,  which  to  the  heathen 
might  well  seem  to  be  the  relics  of  an  unknown 
Past,  while  the  better-instructed  Christian,  grate- 
fully recognising  their  origin,  looks  on  them 
rather  as  leading-stars  to  an  anticipated  Future. 
The  beginning  and  the  end  of  life  do  thus,  as 
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it  were,  join  to  form  one  lustrous  arch  across  the 
intervening  space  :  would  that  the  turbid  waters 
which  flow  beneath  had  no  power  to  shake  its 
foundations  or  to  mar  its  symmetry  ! — Thus 
music,  the  first  expression  of  feeling  apprehended 
by  the  scarcely  conscious  babe,  is  likewise  the 
highest  embodiment  of  devotion,  the  fullest 
utterance  of  reverent  love  which  the  grown  man 
and  perfected  Christian  is  capable  of  presenting. 
It  is  all  we  know  of  the  worship  of  angels  ;  and 
we  may  therefore  well  believe  that  it  is  a  part 
of  our  nature,  which  having  in  it  most  of  the 
divine  element,  and  being  most  capable  of  sepa- 
rating from  and  elevation  above  the  human,  is 
pre-eminently  the  faculty  for  the  appreciation  of 
things  divine  and  super-sensual.  The  frequent 
eccentricities  of  great  musicians,  and  the  fact 
that  they  are,  as  a  class,  more  subject  than  any 
other  to  the  tremendous  visitation  of  insanitv, 
appear  rather  to  favour  than  to  discountenance 
this  view.  The  living  seed  must  needs  burst 
the  rough  husk  wherein  it  is  imprisoned  ere  it 
can  spring  up  into  a  graceful  and  luxuriant 
plant. 

In  some  few  instances,  however,  the  vessel  has 
been  endowed  with  a  harmony  and  strength  of 
organization  fitting  it  to  become,  at  least  for  a 
time,  the  receptacle  of  the  divine  fire,  without 
being  itself  consumed.  For  a  time — we  need 
no  more  significant  and  sorrowful  witness  to  the 
justness  of  these  words  than  the  name  of  him 
whose  loss  the  world  of  Art  is  now  deploring. 

The  few  and  simple  details  of  his  life  are 
familiar  to  most  of  us.    It  was  the  perfect 
realization  of  the  idea  of  an  artist's  life — serene, 
active,  devoted.    His  marvellous  gift  showed 
itself  so  early  as  fully  to  vindicate  its  super- 
human origin.    Born  in  1809  (at  Hamburg),  he 
composed  his  wonderful  musical  representation  of 
"The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  in  1825 — in 
the  very  first  ardour  of  boyhood.    Yet  there  is 
nothing  immature  or  extravagant  in  this  deli- 
cious composition,  which,  while  it  literally  over- 
flows with  fancies  so  new,  so  luxuriant,  and  so 
sportive,  that  they  seem  only  another  language 
for  the  ideas  of  Shakspere,  another  series  of 
forms  for  the  poet's  conceptions,  is  yet  governed 
throughout  by  the  purest  taste,  and  constructed 
with  the  most  refined  skill.     It  is  gratifying  to 
remember  that  our  own  Philharmonic  Society 
was  the  first  to  do  honour  to  this  exquisite  pro- 
duction. His  oratorio  of  "  St.  Paul"  was  composed 
at  Dusseldorf,  where  he   received  a  musical 
directorship  in  1834 — that  of  "Elijah"  is  but  a 
year  old — and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
engaged  in  the  composition  of  a  third  entitled 
"  Christ,"  which  he  himself  considered  to  be  the 
greatest  of  his  works.    And  if  ever  so  awful 
a  subject  could  fitly  be  attempted,  it  surely  was 
by  Mendelssohn,  whose  reverence  and  spiritu- 
ality of  thought   eminently  distinguish  him 
among  modern  composers  of  sacred  music,  and 


seem  to  associate  his  works  in  conception,  though 
differing  as  widely  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine 
in  embodiment,  with  that  elder  school  in  whose 
footsteps  none  have  since  been  found  worthy  to 
wralk,  and  who  form  so  remarkable  a  parallel 
with  the  analogous  development  in  the  sister 
art  of  painting,  now  lately  beginning  to  receive 
due  honour  and  estimation  from  us.  There  is 
no  joviality  in  his  exultation,  no  prettiness  in 
his  pathos,  no  effeminacy  in  his  imaginativeness. 
One  idea  in  his  "  Elijah"  will  be  sufficient  to 
illustrate  our  meaning,  and  draw  attention  to 
the  characteristic  which,  as  Ave  think,  so  emi- 
nently distinguishes  him  from  all  other  com- 
petitors since  the  days  of  Pales  trina.  There  is 
a  recitative,  "  Above  Him  stood  the  seraphim  ; 
one  cried  to  another."  It  is  followed  by  the 
words,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty." 
Now  in  what  manner  would  the  lover  of  orato- 
rios expect  to  find  these  words  musically  repre- 
sented ?  Would  he  not  anticipate  the  burst  of 
the  chorus,  sublime  in  sound  and  fury  (we  will 
not  add  "signifying  nothing")  and  endless 
reiteration  of  phrase  and  thought  ?  The  roll 
of  the  accented  thunder,  the  roar  of  wind 
instruments,  and  the  steady  gallop  of  violon- 
cellos, and  double  basses  1  But  what  does  he  find  1 
A  momentary  pause,  followed  by  the  soft  blend- 
ing of  a  few  high  trebles  with  a  far  faint  sound 
producing  an  indescribable  sensation  of  distance 
— shut  your  eyes,  and  you  may  deem  you  see  the 
heavens  opened,  and  the  white-robed  choir  stand- 
ing on  either  side  of  the  great  throne,  shadowed 
only  by  their  towering  wings  ;  and  that  it  is  the 
echo  of  their  sweet,  solemn  voices  which  has 
reached  downwards  to  earth. 

Having  indicated  what  we  believe  to  be  a 
point  of  resemblance  between  Mendelssohn  and 
the  early  writers,  (let  it  be  understood  that 
this  is  no  approach  to  a  scientific  or  technical 
criticism  of  forms,  but  simply  a  notice  of  ideas 
and  feelings,)  it  may  be  well  to  allude  to  one 
signal    difference, — perhaps    the  fundamental 
difference  in  the  habit  of  conception  which, 
apart  from  varieties  in  the  gift  itself,  and  the 
fashion  of  its  embodiment,  and  alteration  or 
progress  in  the  science  by  which  it  was  to  be 
embodied,  caused  the  results  to  differ  so  widely 
from  each  other.     One  great  element  in  the 
early  sacred  music  was  that  which  we  may  call 
severity,  or  discipline,  resulting  in  a  species  of 
reserve  which  must  be  felt,  and  which  it  is  use- 
less to  speak  of  to  those  who  do  not  feel  it. 
These  men  seemed  to  write  under  a  perpetual 
consciousness  of  the  presence  of  God  ;  they 
worshipped  with  a  holy  worship,  they  rejoiced 
with  trembling.      It  is  this  element  which 
appears  to  be  well-nigh  extinct  in  modern  musi- 
cal art.    And  it  is  perhaps  worth  notice,  as  a 
curious  fact,  that  this  seems  to  be  the  character- 
istic pre-eminently  sought,  and  put  forward  by 
the  revivers  of  that  ancient  school  of  painting 
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to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  They,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  would  seem  comparatively  to 
have  lost  the  wonderful  and  spiritual  beauty 
— to  have  retained  the  severity.  But  this 
severity  loses  much  of  its  force  when  we  do  not 
feel  that  it  is  a  restraint  upon  natural  luxuri- 
ance ;  just  as  self-command  becomes  unloveable 
unless  you  know  or  suspect  that  it  is  the 
suppression  of  vehement  and  tender  feelings — 
in  fact,  it  ceases  to  be  self-command  at  all,  and 
is  rather  a  natural  insensibility. 

The  exquisite  accuracy  of  Mendelssohn's  sense 
of  time  appears  to  have  been  one  of  his  special 
gifts  ;  it  was  this,  which,  joined  to  a  transpa- 
rency of  touch,  never,  we  believe,  equalled, 
rendered  him  as  great  in  execution  as  he  was  in 
composition.  It  is  this,  too,  which  imparts  a 
charm  and  a  difficulty,  of  peculiar  character,  to 
many  of  his  melodies  ;  the  rhythm  is  so  essential, 
yet  so  delicate,  we  had  almost  said  so  hidden, 
that  it  requires  power  of  no  common  order  so  to 
mark  it,  that  the  full  meaning  and  connexion 
of  the  passages  shall  be  rendered,  without 
giving  it  undue  or  obtrusive  prominence.  He 
never  wrote  coarsely  or  superficially — he  was 
in  some  respects  the  Keble  of  musical  art.  As 
conductor  of  an  orchestra  he  has  never  been 
approached  ;  and  for  his  actual  performance 
it  may  be  said  that  where  Meyer,  Listz,  or 
Dohler,  drew  thunders  of  applause,  Mendelssohn 
would  draw  tears. 

The  history  of  his  last  organ  improvisation  is 
too  interesting  to  be  omitted,  though  it  has 
already  appeared  in  more  than  one  journal. 
"  The  place  was  a  hamlet  church  by  the  side  of 
the  Lake  of  Brienz,  inaccessible  by  road,  and  only 
to  be  reached  by  steps  in  the  rock,  overgrown 
with  ivy,  moss,  and  maidenhair  ;  the  organ  a 
poor  little  instrument  built  by  a  Vallaisian 
maker.  It  seemed,  however,  as  if  the  poet's 
spirit  gave  it  power,  and  voice,  and  grandeur,  as 
he  sat  there  for  the-  pleasure  of  one  or  two 
friends,  exciting  himself  by  his  own  perform- 
ance. Chain  after  chain  of  lofty  thoughts  and 
noble  modulations  unfolded  themselves,  till  the 
confined  space,  and  the  limited  means  under  his 
grasp,  were  forgotten  in  the  triumphant  exercise 
of  that  art  which,  Milton  says,  brings  '  all 
heaven  before  our  eyes.'  He  had  been  almost 
tempted  to  pass  on  to  Friburg,  to  play  upon 
Moser's  organ,  but  the  weather  prevented  him. 
'  Winter,'  he  said,  '  was  coming,  and  he  had 
better  draw  quietly  homewards.' "  The  words 
have  all  the  pathos  of  unconscious  prophecy. 

He  had  never  recovered  the  grief  caused  by 
the  death  of  his  sister  Madame  Hensal,  in  the 
preceding  summer.  At  Leipzig,  on  the  8th  of 
October,  he  was  seized  with  paralysis  of  the 
brain ;  and  on  the  4  th  of  the  November  following 
he  died,  his  wife,  his  brother,  and  his  friend 
Moscheles,  standing  by  his  bed.  ,He  was  buried 
beside  his  sister  in  the  cathedral  at  Berlin  ;  the 
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coffin,  covered  with  palms  and  garlands  of  flowers, 
was  attended  from  the  Johannis  Kirche  at 
Leipzig  by  a  large  body  of  friends,  eager  to  do 
honour  to  his  memory,  and  greeted  at  each 
station  between  Leipzig  and  Berlin  by  a  company 
of  singers.  One  of  the  melodies  performed  was 
his  own  beautiful  "  Song  without  words" — the 
first  in  the  Fifth  Book.  Both  at  Leipzig  and  in 
London  there  have  been  public  performances  of 
selections  from  his  works,  as  a  tribute  to  his 
fame,  and  more  than  one  crowned  head  has 
offered  condolences  to  his  widow. 

And  so  another  star  has  fallen  from  the  scanty 
galaxy  of  these  our  modern  skies. 


THE  LITTLE  FRIDEL  AND  HIS  VIOLIN. 

(From  the  German  of  Grimm.) 

There  was  once  a  little  boy  who  appeared  not 
destined  by  fate  to  be  a  handsome  or  even  a  passable 
man  ;  for,  besides  being  at  the  age  of  fifteen  only  the 
height  of  Tom  Thumb,  he  had,  moreover,  the  mis- 
fortune to  have  crooked  legs  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  was  of  a  joyous  disposition,  acutely  intelligent, 
and  had  a  head  well  stored  with  waggish  tricks. 

An  orphan  at  an  early  age,  without  any  heritage 
beyond  the  parental  cognomen,  he  was  compelled  by 
sheer  necessity  to  engage  as  servant  to  a  farmer. 
At  the  end  of  three  years'  service,  doubtless  imbued 
with  a  desire  to  be  his  own  master,  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing request : — 

"  Master,  for  three  years  I  have  served  you 
honestly  and  to  the  best  of  my  power.  I  think  now 
of  embarking  in  the  world,  and  trying  my  fortune  ; 
therefore,  be  kind  enough  to  pay  me  the  wages  you 
think  I  am  entitled  to,  and  allow  me  to  leave." 

The  farmer  immediately  went  to  his  desk,  opened 
it,  took  out  a  small  basket  which  contained  his 
money,  and,  after  fumbling  for  some  time  among  his 
copper  coin,  succeeded  in  finding  three  farthings,  and 
spreading  them  out  in  his  hand,  said,  "  Here,  look, 
here  are  your  wages, — a  farthing  for  each  year  ;  I 
think  so  little  a  boy  should  be  satisfied  with  that. 
Besides,  if  you  make  a  judicious  use  of  them,  they 
will  make  your  fortune  :  forget  not  that  he  who  can 
properly  lay  out  a  farthing  fails  not  in  the  end  to 
amass  many  crowns.  Therefore,  good  luck  to  you  ! 
go,  you  have  my  sanction." 

The  little  Fridel  took  the  three  farthings,  placed 
them  joyously  in  a  little  purse  which  he  had  made  of 
a  mouse's  skin,  in  anticipation  of  his  monetary  wealth, 
and  put  them  carefully  in  his  fob;  then,  taking  leave 
of  the  farmer's  wife,  and  kissing  the  children,  bounded 
out  of  the  cottage  on  his  future  career.  As  often  as 
he  halted,  whether  for  repose  or  for  passing  the  night, 
he  invariably  drew  out  his  mouse-skin  purse,  and 
reassured  himself  of  the  safety  of  his  precious  coin. 

Several  days  had  passed  away  without  an  oppor- 
tunity of  advantageously  embarking  his  little  capital, 
and,  travelling  on,  he  found  himself  benighted  in  a  ! 
long  chain  of  mountains,  or  rather  of  rocks,  so  steep, 
so  barren,  that,  on  every  side,  the  eye  vainly  sought 
some  mossy  mound  whereon  to  stretch  the  weary 
limb.  A  solitary  pine  here  and  there,  sometimes  of 
gigantic  height,  sometimes  stunted,  rose  from  amidst 
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the  rocky  chasms,  whose  gloomy  foliage  added  to  the 
horror  of  the  spot.  Often,  also,  the  path  became  so 
narrow,  so  perpendicular,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  the  higher  stony  ground  could  be  reached. 
The  silence  of  this  wild  nature  was  only  broken  by 
the  hoarse  cries  of  rooks,  perched  on  diluvian-era 
pines,  and  by  the  angry  roar  of  the  impetuous  torrent, 
rushing  headlong  down  the  craggy  rocks,  and  foam- 
ing in  the  depths  of  the  ravines  and  precipices 
which  bounded  the  oft-untrodden  path,  so  that  the 
bewildered  traveller  in  these  desert  parts  at  midnight 
hour  needed  all  the  stoic  courage  he  could  muster,  to 
ward  off  feelings  of  more  than  awe, — of  superstitious 
fear. 

But  the  little  Fridel  knew  not  fear  beyond  its  name. 
He  had  seen  what  bore  that  name  in  the  faces  of  his 
master's  children,  and  had  enjoyed  the  laugh  against 
them ;  now  he  was  to  be  put  to  the  test :  how  he  en- 
dured it  the  sequel  will  show.   Heedless  of  danger,  he 
continued  his  mountain  way  with  a  joyous  heart  and 
merry  thoughts,  giving  utterance  to  the  exuberance  of 
his  feelings  in  a  gay,  loud  song.  By  the  time  he  reached 
the  summit  of  the  loftiest  peak,  night  had  fairly  set  in  ; 
all  around  was  gloomy,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
pale  reflection  of  the  moon  on  the  pine-tops,  and  on 
the  fantastic-shaped  rocks,  he  must  have  abandoned 
his  progress.    He  now  glanced  hopefully  round  in 
quest  of  some  village  steeple,  where  he  could  find  a 
night's  shelter,  but  in  vain  ;  nothing  could  be  distin- 
guished except  dark  grey  rocks,  black  pines,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  stones  stored  one  upon  another. 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  remain  where  he  was; 
and,  having  found  a  patch  of  moss  near  a  cluster  of 
pines,  stretched  himself  upon  it;  but,  according  to 
his  invariable  custom,  before  giving  himself  up  to 
sleep  took  out  once  more  his  mouse-skin  purse,  and 
satisfied  himself  of  the  safety  of  his  treasures.    As  he 
was  putting  his  coins  one  by  one  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  a  strange  kind  of 
vapory  shadow  passed  across  him.    Endeavouring  to 
account  for  this,  he  perceived  suddenly  before  him  a 
man  whose  face  was  almost  entirely  enveloped  in  a 
grey  beard  which  reached  to  his  feet;  his  robe  was 
folded  in  many  plaits  around  him,  a  part  of  it  was 
thrown  back  on  the  head,  like  a  capuchin,  so  that 
only  his  face  was  visible  ;  and,  though  he  was  motion- 
less, his  robe  floated  in  the  wind  in  continual  waves. 
This  incessant  rotation,  and  the  grey  colour  of  his 
beard  and  attire,  gave  him  a  supernatural  appearance ; 
indeed,  he  might  more  easily  be  taken  for  a  vapory 
column  springing  out  of  the  earth  than  for  a  mortal. 
So  thought  Fridel,  who,  after  scrutinizing  the  spectre, 
first  taking  it  for  a  man,  then  for  a  column  of  vapour, 
felt  his  hair  stand  on  end,  and  his  joyous  mood  vanish, 
to  be  replaced  by  cold  fear.    Grasping  tightly  his 
purse  with  its  contents,  he  hastily  rose  up,  and  was 
about  to  leave  the  spot,  when  he  felt  himself  held 
back  by  the  hair,  and,  though  affrighted,  mustered 
courage  enough  to  turn  and  face  it.    This  time  the 
figure  appeared  that  of  an  old  man  in  a  grey  mantle, 
who,  seeing  his  fright,  said  to  him,  in  an  encouraging 
tone,  "  Fear  not,  Fridel;  I  wish  you  no  harm." 

Fridel  breathed  more  freely,  and  answered,  "  It 
is  very  kind  of  you  to  speak  to  me ;  that  proves  to 
me  that  you  are  a  mortal ;  but  it  is  much  kinder  to 
promise  not  to  harm  me.  You  will  not  then  take  the 
three  farthings  I  have  earned  in  three  years,  will 
you?" 

"  Provided  you  do  not  agree  to  let  me  have  them 
of  your  own  good  will,  you  will  be  free  to  take  al 
three  of  them  with  you." 


"  Very  well,"  said  Fridel;  "if  it  is  so,  there  is 
nothing  to  fear.  I  have  nonobjection  to  you  as  my 
bedfellow." 

"  I  am  not  come  to  share  your  bed,"  grumbled  the 
stranger,  in  his  beard,  "  but  to  propose  a  bargain, 
for  I  am  pressed  for  time,  having  a  hundred  miles  to 
travel  to-night.  Say,  what  will  you  take  for  those 
three  farthings? " 

The  little  Fridel  now  perceived  he  had  not  to  do 
with  a  column  of  vapour,  but  with  a  powerful 
mountain  spirit,  who  desired  to  possess  the  three 
farthings,  probably  because  they  were  of  copper  for- 
merly dug  out  of  this  very  mountain.  Our  little 
fellow,  who  was  keen  enough,  hastened  to  reply : — 

"  I  desire  nothing  better  than  to  give  one  of  my 
three  farthings,  provided  you  will  make  me  a  present 
of  a  gun  which  will  kill  every  bird  at  which  I  aim." 

The  spirit  immediately  presented  Fridel  with  an 
excellent  gun,  but  without  his  being  able  to  see  from 
whence  it  came. 

"  Well,"  said  Fridel,  "  I  must  see  that  it  is  a  good 
one  before  I  pay  for  it."  Then,  taking  aim  at  a  leaf 
of  a  tree  at  some  distance  off,  he  cocked  it,  fired,  and 
severed  the  leaf  from  the  branch.  Fridel  now  joy- 
ously gave  the  farthing.    The  spirit  continued  : — 

"  You  have  not  made  a  great  request  for  your  first 
farthing;  be  careful  and  make  a  better  choice  for 
your  second." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Fridel,  laughingly,  "  as  you 
will  see.  I  am  not  formed  for  dancing,  as  you  may 
perhaps  perceive,  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  legs  are 
like  crotchets  ;  but  I  am  passionately  fond  of  dancing, 
and,  not  being  able  to  dance  myself,  my  greatest 
happiness  is  to  see  others  dance;  therefore,  for  the 
second  farthing,  I  will  only  ask  for  a  violin  which 
will  make  everybody  dance,  whether  they  will  or  no, 
as  soon  as  I  draw  the  bow  across  the  strings." 

"  Here  is  again  a  very  thoughtless  wish,  Fridel. 
Now  you  have  only  one  farthing  left :  be  wise  this 
time, — make  a  better  use  of  it,  and  require  something 
useful." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Fridel,  giving  him  his  second 
farthing; — "  I  desire  that  everybody  shall  be  unable 
to  refuse  the  first  request  I  may  ask  of  them." 

"  At  last  a  reasonable  wish,"  replied  the  spirit; 
"  I  grant  it  willingly.    Be  it  as  you  wish." 

Fridel  now  remitted  his  last  farthing  to  the  spirit ; 
a  brisk  and  soft  breeze  descended  from  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  and,  as  the  spirit  withdrew,  it 
appeared  again  to  the  little  boy  nothing  more  than 
a  vapory  shadow  carried  along  by  the  wind. 

For,  as  the  wind  arose,  swifter  and  swifter  the 
spirit  glided  away,  till  it  was  completely  lost  and 
confounded  in  the  shades  of  night  which  were  thicken- 
ing rapidly  around. 

The  little  Fridel  was  filled  with  joy  at  the  bargains 
he  had  just  made.  <l  The  spirits  whom  we  are  taught 
to  fear  are,  after  all,  the  best  fellows  in  the  world," 
said  he,  making  the  rocks  re-echo  the  strain  of  his 
good  fortune.  He  could  not  sleep  ;  he  feared  lest, 
on  awakening,  he  might  find  himself  without  gun  or 
violin.  But,  as  he  had  walked  a.  considerable  dis- 
tance that  day,  he  sat  down  again  to  rest  the  weari- 
ness of  his  limbs,  and  impatiently  awaited  the  return 
of  day. 

When  the  stars  began  to  grow  dim,  the  wind  to 
freshen,  and  day  to  announce  its  dawn  by  purple  and 
golden-tinted  clouds,  our  little  traveller  left  his  hard 
bed ;  and  the  better  to  remove  his  giddiness  and 
circulate  his  blood,  he  descended,  on  all-fours,  the 
mountain  side,  which  he  had  so  painfully  climbed  the 
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previous  evening,  in  the  direction  of  a  town  which 
he  perceived  in  the  plain  at  some  distance  off,  laugh- 
ing all  the  time  at  the  idea  of  making  everybody 
dance,  nolens  volens. 

When  he  had  reached  the  last  hillock  leading  to 
the  town,  he  met  a  steward,  who,  catering  for  his 
master  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  was  carrying  on  his 
shoulders  a  large  wallet,  containing  at  that  early  hour 
smoked  ham,  eggs,  and  other  offerings,  tributes 
from  neighbouring  housekeepers.  Coming  alongside 
the  caterer,  our  little  fellow  hailed  him  with  the 
following  words  : — ■ 

"  Well,  Mister  Steward,  whence  are  you  at  this 
early  hour  ?" 

"  Just  come  from  the  adjacent  village,"  replied 
he,  in  a  surly  voice,  "  where  I  have  been  catering  for 
my  master;  and  now  I  am  bound  for  the  town,  to 
receive  what  its  good  inhabitants  may  give  me." 

"Then  we  will  go  together,"  added  Fridel,  "for 
I  am  bound  there  also." 

"  So  I  imagine.  It  is  Kermesse-day,1  and  you  are 
going  to  try  your  fortune  with  your  fiddle." 

"Just  so — that  is  it,"  said  Fridel,  smiling,  who 
already  was  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  the  trick  he  had 
in  reserve  for  the  fat  steward. 

Together  in  silence  they  walked  for  some  time, 
when  the  steward,  seeing  a  pigeon  settle  on  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  exclaimed,  "  Look,  my  boy  ;  oh,  look  ! 
what  a  fat,  plump  pigeon  perched  on  that  bough." 

"Yes,  it  is  a  fine  bird,"  said  Fridel.  "I  like 
pigeons,  because  they  are  harmless  birds,  and  remind 
us  of  the  goodness  and  providence  of  God." 

"  Truly,  on  a  spit  they  are  of  a  gusto  so  delicious  !" 
replied  the  man,  devouring  the  bird  with  his  eyes. 
"  This  one,  especially,  is  exceedingly  plump,"  added 
he;  "  nicely  roasted  and  seasoned,  it  would  be  a  deli- 
cacy for  a  king.  Oh,  if  you  are  able,  kill  me  this 
fine  bird,  my  boy !" 

"Willingly,"  said  Fridel,  "but  you  must  fetch  it 
yourself  from  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  where  it  is 
sure  to  fall :  with  my  distorted  legs,  I  could  never 
cross  the  hedge;  and  besides,  I  am  afraid  of  the 
briars,  which  would  surely  tatter  my  clothes." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  I  will  fetch  it  readily,  when  you 
have  shot  it,"  replied  the  steward.  "  My  woollen 
robe  is  rough,  and  proof  against  nettles  and  briars." 

"  But,  upon  reflection,"  remarked  Fridel,  "  we  are 
in  Lent,  and  cannot  eat  animal  food  ;  therefore,  let 
this  poor  bird  live,  as  you  could  not  keep  it  fresh  till 
fast  time  is  over." 

"Oh,  if  that  is  the  only  reason,  I  will  not  betray 
you,"  replied  the  man.  "  I  can  eat  flesh  even  in 
Lent;  if  unseen,  there  is  no  sin." 

"Really!"  answered  Fridel — "you  betray  me! 
surely  you  mean  that  /  will  not  betray  you.  Well,  you 
are  a  nice  kind  of  fellow  !  I  suppose  that  I  am  doing 
myself  a  favour  by  wasting  my  powder  for  the  grati- 
fication of  your  palate.  You  say  it  is  no  sin  to  eat 
meat  in  Lent,  if  you  are  not  seen  :  is  that  so?" 
"  Yes,  my  boy  ;  there  is  no  sin  at  all  then." 
The  little  Fridel,  indignant  at  the  greediness  of 
the  man  and  at  the  pliability  of  his  conscience,  said 
within  himself,  "Wait  a  moment,  thou  impudent 
deceiver  and  hypocrite,  you  will  be  rewarded  as  you 
deserve,"  Then  turning  towards  him,  "  Very  well, 
go  and  fetch  it;  I  will  kill  it;"  and,  taking  aim, 
brought  it  to  the  ground  among  some  briars.  The 
steward  hastened  to  pick  it  up,  and  having  crossed  the 
hedge,  seized  the  prey.    But  in  the  mean  time  the 

(1)  An  annual  Dutch  fair. 


little  Fridel  had  adjusted  his  violin,  and,  drawing 
his  bow  across  the  bridge, 

"  Let  us  see,"  exclaimed  he,  "  if  my  instrument  is 
in  tune  ;"  and  passing  and  repassing  the  bow  across 
the  strings,  began  to  play  a  very  lively  dance,  al- 
though it  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  ever 
handled  a  violin.  Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  the  joyous 
sound  reached  his  ears,  our  fat  friend,  although 
satiated  with  a  smoking  breakfast,  and  loaded  with 
his  heavy  haversack,  commenced  dancing  in  the 
midst  of  the  brambles,  sometimes  on  one  leg, 
sometimes  on  another,  and  with  such  springs  and 
jumps,  that  all  the  eggs  bis  wallet  contained  were 
broken,  and  inundated  his  sleek  visage  with  the 
yellow  liquid  they  produced.  Still  on  he  danced, 
puffing  and  blowing;  at  last  he  contrived  to  utter 
these  words  : — 

"  St-op-p,  oh,  st-st-stop,  pray ;  Idi-die!" 

"  Oh,  but  forsooth,"  replied  Fridel,  "you  are  not 
so  easily  killed.  Now  1  will  change  the  measure  ; 
here  is  a  jig,  so  alter  your  step." 

Again  he  played;  again  the  despairing  steward 
began  to  dance  more  quickly  than  ever,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  juvenile  fiddler,  who,  with  loud  bursts  of 
laughter,  mischievously  eyed  the  man's  dress  torn 
to  pieces  and  sticking  on  the  brambles,  making  them 
keep  pace  with  him.  At  last  the  steward,  in  a  broken 
and  agonized  voice,  shrieked  out, 

"  My  good  friend  !  stop,  I  beseech  you  !  and  I  will 
give  you  all  the  money  I  have  collected.  Have 
pity  on  me,  or  surely  you  will  kill  me  !" 

"Had  you  any  pity  on  the  poor  bird?"  retorted 
Fridel. 

However,  discontinuing  playing,  the  man  stop- 
ped, took  breath,  and  wiped  the  perspiration  which, 
mixed  with  the  yolk  of  the  eggs,  flowed  down  his 
cheeks  ;  then  disentangling  the  tatters  that  remained 
of  his  robe,  he  re-scaled  the  hedge,  this  time  with 
great  difficulty,  and  resumed  his  road,  forgetful  of  the 
pigeon,  on  which  a  little  time  before  he  had  feasted 
in  anticipation.  But  when  Fridel  claimed  the  money 
he  had  promised,  not  only  did  he  refuse  to  give  it, 
but  read  him  a  lecture  on  his  want  of  respect  in 
making  him  dance. 

"  That  is  the  way  you  take  it !  You  will  not,  then, 
remit  the  money  you  promised?"  said  Fridel.  "  Very 
well;  since  it  is  so,  you  shall  dance  and  re-dance, 
my  good  Sir,  till  you  remember  your  promise,  and 
fulfil  it." 

But  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  violin,  the  fat  fellow 
submitted  ;  and  in  order  to  do  so,  let  down  the  wallet 
from  his  shoulder;  at  the  sight  of  the  broken  eggs, 
he  could  not  refrain  from  heaving  a  sigh. 

"  What  nice  omelets  would  not  these  have  made!" 
exclaimed  he.  "  Can  any  one  without  shame  have 
thus  brought  to  nothing  what  have  cost  me  so  many 
visits  ?" 

"A  truce  to  your  sighs,  my  good  Sir, — a  truce 
to  your  sighs.  Consider,  where  is  the  good  of  re- 
gretting your  eggs?  Flave  you  not  had  as  com- 
pensation a  very  lively  and  gay  dance?  Come, 
decide  upon  unloosing  your  purse-strings  !  be  a 
philosopher!  Doubtless  it  is  irksome  for  you,  who 
are  always  accustomed  to  receive,  now  to  give.  But 
once  cannot  be  made  a  custom ! — come,  out  with  your 
money,  and  you  will  have  my  esteem  ;  if  not,  to  the 
dance." 

"Heaven  have  mercy  upon  me!"  murmured  the 
steward,  piteously  drawing  out  his  purse,  and  more 
piteously  still  emptying  its  contents  into  Fridel's 
bonnet. 
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"  Thanks,"  replied  the  wag — "  thanks,  my  worthy 
Sir.  Now  I  think  I  am  well  paid  for  the  trouble  I 
took  to  make  you  dance." 

"  It  is  well,"  added  the  steward,  "for  him  to  laugh 
who  wins." 

The  little  Fridel  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  gaily 
pursued  his  way,  whilst  the  steward,  with  downcast 
eyes  and  head,  took  the  other  side  of  the  road, 
meditating  dire  revenge.  At  last  they  arrived  at  the 
town,  and  reaching  the  inn,  whose  sign  was  a 
Squirrel,  the  little  fiddler  cried  out, 

"  Now,  good-bye,  sir;  I  hope  you  will  make 
a  good  supper  of  the  pigeon,  if  you  have  not 
left  it  behind  :  my  good  wishes  accompanying  you. 
Good  luck;  may  you  amass  this  afternoon  a  sum 
which  will  amply  repay  the  inroad  made  on  your 
purse.  For  myself,  I  shall  put  up  at  this  inn,  to 
give  the  good  folks  a  dish  of  my  own  making. 
They  shall  dance,  as  you  did,  with  all  their  heart." 

Then  leaving  the  steward  to  pursue  his  way,  he 
entered  the  room,  and,  seating  himself  at  a  table, 
called  for  a  pint  of  wine.  Having  drunk  it,  he 
began  to  play  his  fiddle,  which  caused  all  his 
auditors  to  dance,  even  the  innkeeper  and  his  servants, 
who  came  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the  unaccustomed 
noise  they  heard.  But  all  these  persons  were  merry 
fellows,  fond  of  laughing,  drinking,  and  dancing; 
therefore  they  were  delighted  with  the  sympathetic 
joyousness  which  Fridel's  violin  produced  ;  and  when 
he  stopped,  they  begged  him  to  continue,  and  play 
a  new  air.  This  made  Fridel  indiscreet,  for  the 
passers-by  even  were  affected  by  the  joyous  tones 
of  the  dancing-making  violin. 

Whilst  this  was  going  on,  the  steward  went  on  his 
way,  hobbling  along,  still  very  angry  against  Fridel 
for  having  carried  off  his  hard-earned  coin  ;  and 
having  ascertained  the  residence  of  the  mayor  of 
the  town,  found  him  out,  and  laid  his  complaint 
before  him.  The  mayor  told  him,  that  if  he  could 
direct  him  where  this  vagabond  fellow  was  to  be 
found,  he  would  take  care  to  punish  him. 

"  In  that  case,"  said  the  steward,  "send  a  police- 
officer  to  seize  him.  He  is  at  the  Squirrel  Inn  :  it 
is  a  boy  with  crooked  legs,  with  a  long  gun  slung 
on  his  shoulders,  and  with  a  violin." 

The  mayor  immediately  sent  the  constable  to  secure 
the  offender,  who,  arriving  at  the  inn,  found  every 
body  dancing,  not  only  in  the  street,  but  in  the  large 
hall  of  the  inn,  in  the  kitchen,  in  the  garden,  in  the 
rooms, — all  hopping,  skipping,  jumping,  and  dancing, 
at  the  merry  sound  of  Fridel's  violin,  who,  mounted 
upon  a  table,  appeared  quite  happy  at  the  loud  gaiety 
he  was  causing  around  him.  The  constable,  hearing 
the  stirring  music,  was  preparing  to  cut  a  cross  caper, 
when,  fortunately  for  the  result  of  the  mission  on 
which  he  was  employed,  Fridel,  fatigued  with  the 
exertion  of  playing,  stopped,  to  the  great  displeasure 
of  the  dancers.  The  constable  thereupon  advanced 
towards  him,  and,  seizing  him  by  the  skirt  of  the 
coat, — "  Hollo,  my  young  fellow  !  "  said  he  ;  "  I  have 
found  you  at  last ;  so  come  along, — you  must  follow 
me. 

Fridel,  curious  to  know  the  object  of  his  seizure, 
willingly  allowed  himself  to  be  led  away  ;  for,  thought 
he,  if  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  and  the  ugly 
policeman  show  an  intention  of  locking  me  up,  I 
will  ask  him  to  release  me,  which  he  will  be  obliged 
to  do,  since  no  one  can  refuse  my  request. 

The  constable  led  his  prisoner  before  the  mayor, 
near  to  whom  was  seated  the  offended  steward.  Fridel 
immediately  perceived  the  reason  of  his  arrest.  Sud- 


denly the  mayor  said  to  him  :  "  Come,  vagabond, 
confess;  —  have  you  committed  that  of  which  this 
worthy  man  accuses  you  ?  After  having  irre- 
verently made  sport  of  him,  did  you  not  compel  him 
to  give  you  his  money?" 

"  It  is  true,  Sir  Mayor,"  replied  the  culprit,  "  I 
cannot  deny  it." 

The  mayor  then  remarked,  in  a  severe  tone : — 
"  You  young  rogue ! — could  you  not  play  your 
tricks  upon  your  equals,  instead  of  annoying  so  re- 
spectable a    man  ?     Do   you  not  remember  this 
injunction  : 

"  £  Your  elders  you  must  still  revere. 
If  you  old  age  would  gain  ; 
Rob  not  if  you'd  be  happy  here, 
Nor  others'  goods  retain?' 

Wait,  you  figure  of  fun,  wait  a  moment,  since  the 
injunctions  are  a  dead  letter  to  you, — you  will  see 
what  happens  to  those  who  break  them.  You  shall 
hang  on  the  gallows  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
town,  as  an  example  and  warning  to  similar  rogues, 
who  might  be  otherwise  tempted  to  follow  in  your 
footsteps." 

Calling  the  executioner,  he  committed  to  his  charge 
the  young  culprit,  with  orders  to  lead  him  to  the 
gallows,  and  to  hang  him, — coram  populo.  The 
officer  of  justice  seized  Fridel,  tied  a  rope  round  his 
body,  and  led  him  away,  the  judge  following,  to  see 
his  orders  properly  executed  ;  a  monk,  that  he 
might  give  absolution  at  the  scaffold — only  if  he  re- 
pented;  and  a  large  crowd  of  young  and  old,  every 
minute  increasing,  curious  to  see  how  the  young 
fiddler  would  meet  his  end. 

When  the  monk  approached  for  the  purpose  of 
exhortation,  Fridel  said  to  him,  "  I  only  ask  you  one 
favour  now,  my  reverend  father, — to  leave  me  in 
peace.  I  dare  say  punishment  is  deserved,  therefore 
1  am  resigned  ;  though  really  I  do  not  think  anything 
worthy  of  death  has  been  committed  by  me.  I  am 
passionately  fond  of  seeing  dancing;  is  that  a  great 
sin?  Is  it,  then,  so  culpable  in  me  to  have  made  a 
man  dance  a  rigadoon  against  his  will?  " 

In  the  meanwhile  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold,  the  spectators  circling  around.  The  ladder 
was  brought.  The  hangman  detached  the  rope  which 
bound  Fridel,  and  fastening  it  round  his  neck,  said. 

"Come,  my  fine  fellow,  make  haste!  I  am  ex- 
pected to  dinner.    Follow  me." 

Fridel  mounted  unhesitatingly  a  couple  of  steps; 
then,  thinking  it  high  time  to  make  his  request,  as, 
mounted  any  higher,  he  would  incur  the  risk  of  not 
being  heard,  turning  to  the  judge,  he  said: 

"  Ah,  sir,  I  have  a  request  to  make — to  make  be- 
fore reaching  the  top  of  the  ladder — I  hope  you  will 
be  kind  enough  to  grant  it." 

"  I  will  not  refuse  you  if  it  is  a  reasonable  request, 
and  in  my  power  to  accord  it,"  replied  the  judge. 

"Very  well,"  continued  Fridel.  "You  know  my 
passion  for  the  violin  ;  I  cannot  bear  the  thoughts  of 
parting  from  it  without  playing  for  the  last  time. 
Therefore  allow  me,  I  pray,  your  worship,  the  gratifi- 
cation of  once  more  beholding  it,  and  of  playing  be- 
fore my  death  some  air  which  may  divert  both  you 
and  me." 

"Take  care,  your  worship,  how  you  accede  to  his 
demand,"  interrupted  the  steward.  "  It  will  be  a  signal 
of  death  to  us  all  if  he  commence  to  play  his  violin." 

The  mayor,  however,  did  not  agree  with  him, 
and  replied,  "  One  cannot  refuse  a  wretch  about  to  be 
launched  into  eternity  so  reasonable  a  wish." 

At  the  same  time  he  commanded  the  constable  to 
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give  Fridel  his  violin,  who,  receiving  it  with  a  secret 
feeling  of  joy,  began  to  draw  the  bow  across  the 
strings;  immediately  all  the  children  and  those  around 
the  scaffold  began  to  dance.  The  executioner  him- 
self exclaimed,  "  I  cannot  resist  it  any  longer,  I  must 
dance  also,"  and  began  dancing  on  the  platform  of  the 
scaffold. 

Then  the  mayor,  after  casting  a  glance  at  the 
assembly  and  perceiving  that  even  the  constable  had 
mingled  with  the  dancers,  having  placed  the  gun  of 
the  condemned  behind  the  ladder  that  he  might  trip 
it  with  more  ease,  and  seeing  that  everybody  around 
was  in  motion,  exclaimed, — 

"  Since  everybody  dances,  why  should  not  I  ?  "  so 
saying,  he  began  to  skip  and  jump  with  everybody  else. 

The  monk,  observing  this,  cried  out,  "I  should  like 
a  dance,  too,"  and  immediately  mixed  among  the 
moving  mass ;  but  he  was  soon  tired  out,  being  too 
encumbered  with  fat  for  such  an  exercise.  Addressing 
the  mayor,  "  For  goodness  sake,"  exclaimed  he, 
"  your  worship,  order  him  to  stop  !  It  is  a  disgrace 
to  us  thus  to  dance,  mixed  and  confounded  with  the 
populace.  Did  the  steward  not  warn  you?  he  knew 
what  would  happen  !  " 

But  the  judge,  who  had  taken  a  liking  to  the 
amusement,  and  who  was  becoming  more  and  more 
inspirited,  contented  himself  with  replying,  "  Dance 
on,  my  reverend  sir — dance  on  ;  I  have  no  desire  to 
give  over  yet;  the  air  is  much  too  lively  and 
sprightly." 

"Yes,  is  it  not?"  remarked  Fridel.  "And  now, 
to  vary  your  pleasure,  I  will  give  you  a  jig.  You 
know  it,  Sir  Steward, — do  you  not?  It  is  a  nice 
dance  !  Is  it  not, — eh  ?  Come,  confess  !  "  So  say- 
ing, he  began  the  jig. 

The  surrounding  crowd,  with  constable,  mayor, 
steward,  monk,  women,  men,  children,  executioner  and 
assistants,  all  commenced  immediately  to  dance  one 
with  another,  so  that  there  was  nothing  but  a  pell-mell 
around  and  on  the  scaffold,  and  a  clapping  of  hands 
as  in  the  "  Macabre"  but  a  thousand  times  more 
loud  and  eager  than  the  famous  "  Ronde  du  S abbot ;  " 
many  were  hurraing  and  hallooing,  and  never  was  so 
much  gaiety  seen  at  an  execution. 

Our  little  fellow,  intended  for  the  gallows,  had  no 
inclination  to  have  his  throat  tickled  with  a  thick, 
ugly,  rough  rope,  nor  his  body  made  to  dance  at  an 
inconvenient  height  from  the  ground,  therefore,  lei- 
surely descending  the  scaffold,  still  playing  the  lively 
jig,  he  took  his  famous  gun,  which  he  put  under  his 
arm,  opened  a  passage  through  the  dancing  crowd, 
and  retreated  as  fast  as  possible. 

The  mayor,  monk,  steward,  policeman,  executioner, 
old  and  young,men,  women,  and  children, followed  him 
dancing,  all  infected  with  the  dancing  mania,  which 
did  not  leave  them  till,  worn  out,  they  fell  on  the 
ground  incapable  of  movement.  The  fat  steward  was 
the  first  to  fall,  puffing  and  blowing  like  a  whale,  for 
he  had  danced  his  uttermost;  next,  the  mayor; 
then,  heavily,  the  constable ;  then  the  hangman ; 
then  a  couple  of  children  here,  another  there,  and  so 
on.  The  little  Fridel  still  played  on,  and  still  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  falling  down  from  exhaus- 
tion, and  at  last  the  dance  ceased  for  want  of  dancers. 

When  the  urchin  saw  them  lying  on  the  ground,  he 
burst  out  laughing.  "  Ah !  "  exclaimed  he,  <!  it  is 
to  my  good  violin  that  I  owe  my  life ! " 

He  visited  other  towns  and  villages,  amassing  large 
sums  of  money  with  his  violin,  and  playing  such 
amusing  tricks  that  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  nothing  else  but  Fridel  and  his  violin  were 


in  the  mouths  of  the  people.  So  well  did  he  contrive, 
that  he  escaped  many  threatened  dangers,  and 
attained  to  a  good  old  age.  On  his  death,  the  strings 
of  his  violin  suddenly  distended ;  they  endeavoured 
to  remount  them,  but  they  could  never  be  properly 
adjusted  ;  and  besides,  the  sound  part  of  the  instru- 
ment was  gone,  and  when  one  attempted  to  play  on 
it,  no  sound  was  produced — all  was  still ! 

D.H.  C. 


THE  NEW  ANAESTHETIC  AGENT. 

Our  notice  of  this  highly  important  discovery  will 
be  best  prefaced  by  the  definition  of  the  very  expres- 
sive, but  less  euphonious  adjective  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  "  Antesthetic."  It  is  a  term  borrowed  from 
the  Greek,  that  tongue  more  wealthy  than  our  own, 
and  signifies  "  rendering  insensible."  From  this  ex- 
planation it  will  be  easy  to  conjecture  what  is  to  be 
the  nature  of  the  subsequent  remarks.  A  few  months 
since  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers  that  inestimable  gift  of  science 
to  humanity — the  painless  system  of  operations.  In 
these  cases,  ether  only,  of  a  pure  description,  was  the 
pain-annulling  agent,  and  as  such  it  has  already  ac- 
quired a  world-wide  reputation,  in  the  most  literal 
acceptation  of  the  expression,  operations  under  its 
influence  having  been  performed  in  some  of  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  earth.  By  one  of  those 
sudden  revolutions  which  shake  the  dominion  of 
medicines  as  well  as  that  of  empires,  ether,  before 
the  knowledge  thereof  can  reach  the  distant  boundaries 
of  its  kingdom,  will  probably  have  been  dethroned, 
and  its  high  position  occupied  by  another  anaesthetic 
power,  chloroform.  This  was  one  of  the  results  we 
confess  ourselves  to  have  anticipated  from  the  revival 
of  the  long-neglected,  much-despised  department  of 
medicine,  Pneumatic  Chemistry.  Ether  was  by  no 
means  perfect  as  a  remedy,  yet  in  its  time  we  hailed 
it  as  the  most  precious  boon  yet  bestowed  upon  suf- 
fering mankind.  Much  was,  therefore,  to  be  expected 
from  the  newly-directed  investigations  of  the  acute 
intellect  of  our  time;  and,  we  believe,  much  may 
still  be  anticipated  from  the  same  source,  much  in  the 
treatment,  alleviation,  or  cure  of  human  maladies. 

Our  subject  belongs  in  strictness  to  the  science  of 
medicine.  But  the  great  question  it  has  solved,  being 
one  in  which  the  whole  world,  generally  and  indi- 
vidually, claims  a  deep  interest,  the  partial  annihila- 
tion of  suffering,  we  deem  an  apology  for  noticing  it 
in  our  pages  both  superfluous  and  impertinent.  We 
owe  the  valuable  discovery  we  have  thus  announced 
to  Professor  J.  Y.  Simpson  of  Edinburgh.  It  appears 
that  ever  since  he  saw  etherization  put  into  successful 
practice,  Professor  Simpson  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  other  remedial  agents  of  equal,  if 
not  of  greater  efficacy,  were  in  reserve  for  the  culti- 
vator of  this  branch  of  the  science.  With  this  view 
several  experiments  were  instituted  during  the  course 
of  the  summer  and  autumn  upon  the  effects  of 
ethereal  tinctures.    More  recently,  in  order  to  avoid 
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if  possible  some  of  the  inconveniences  attending  the 
exhibition  of  ether  vapour,  the  inhalation  of  other 
volatile  fluids  was  commenced,  the  principal  object  of 
search  being  the  discovery  of  a  more  agreeable  liquid 
than  that.  Many  were  thus  inhaled  with  various 
effects,  until  at  length,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  chemical 
friend,  the  chloroform,  or  perchloride  of  formyle,  was 
tried,  the  great  desideratum  was  discovered,  and  in 
that  day, — we  speak  without  hyperbole,  when  we  say 
that  we  believe  the  ethereal  kingdom  was  moved  to 
its  very  centre.  The  news  rapidly  spread,  experiments, 
which  were  easy  of  performance,  were  instituted  with 
avidity,  and  in  every  case  within  our  knowledge  were 
attended  with  success  ;  and  amid  these  triumphant 
victories  over  pain,  neither  ordinary  nor  unvaried, 
chloroform  began  its  career. 

Although  new  in  its  application,  chloroform  is  by 
no  means  a  new  substance.  It  was  discovered  sepa- 
rately, yet  about  the  same  time,  by  the  eminent 
chemists  Liebig  and  Soubeiran,  about  sixteen  years 
ago,  and  it  underwent  a  careful  examination  in  1835 
at  the  hands  of  Professor  Dumas,  who  we  may 
mention  was  present  at  the  operations  and  witnessed 
with  evident  delight  the  application  to  the  noblest 
purpose  of  a  substance  which  he  had  hitherto  regarded 
only  with  the  eyes  of  a  chemist.  "  It  is,  perhaps, 
not  unworthy  of  remark,"  writes  Professor  Simpson, 
"  that  when  Soubeiran,  Liebig.  and  Dumas,  engaged 
a  few  years  back  in  those  inquiries  and  experiments 
by  which  the  formation  and  composition  of  chloro- 
form was  first  discovered,  their  sole  and  only  object 
was  the  investigation  of  a  point  in  philosophical 
chemistry.  They  laboured  for  the  pure  love  and 
extension  of  knowledge.  They  had  no  idea  that  the 
substance  to  which  they  called  the  attention  of  their 
chemical  brethren  could  or  would  be  turned  to  any 
practical  purpose,  or  that  it  possessed  any  physiologi- 
cal or  therepeutic  effects  upon  the  animal  economy. 
I  mention  this  to  show  that  the  cui  bono  argument 
against  philosophical  investigations,  on  the  ground 
that  there  may  be  at  first  no  apparent  practical  bene- 
fit to  be  derived  from  them,  has  been  amply  refuted 
in  this,  as  it  has  been  in  many  other  instances." 
This  substance  has  been  also  used  medically,  but  in 
minute  doses,  for  the  relief  of  asthma.  Its  inhalation, 
its  crowning  application,  is  due  entirely  to  Professor 
Simpson.  At  the  risk  of  employing  one  or  two 
chemical  terms,  we  will  shortly  mention  the  manner 
in  which  this  interesting  fluid  is  formed. 

The  stinging  sensation  produced  by  ants  has  been 
attributed  to  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  acid  in  the 
liquid  injected  into  the  wound,  called  "formic  acid." 
Formyle  is  what  is  termed  the  hypothetical  radical  of 
this  acid  of  ants.  When  formyle  unites  with  chlorine 
gas  it  forms  a  chloride,  of  which  there  are  several ;  and 
the  highest  of  these  is  the  perchloride  of  formyle,  or 
chloroform,  the  wonderful  agent  in  question.  In  prac- 
tice, it  is  easily  procured  by  distilling  in  a  capacious 
retort  chloride  of  lime,  water,  and  pure  alcohol  together ; 
the  chloroform  distils  over,  and  after  undergoing  a 
few  simple  processes,  is  fit  for  use.  In  this  experi- 
ment, formyle   is   (hypothetical!}')   produced  arti- 


ficially by  the  decomposition  of  the  alcohol,  but  it  is 
identical  with  that  which  is  the  theoretical  radical  of 
the  acid  of  ants,  or  formic  acid.  It  is  hoped  this 
succinct  statement  will  be  readily  comprehended,  but, 
believing  as  we  do  that  this  is  the  kind  of  knowledge 
most  valuable  in  a  scientific  communication,  though 
the  mastery  of  it  may  prove  a  little  distasteful,  we 
make  no  excuse  for  its  introduction.  As  thus  ob- 
tained it  is,  when  pure,  a  heavy,  colourless,  trans- 
parent liquid,  possessing  a  very  agreeable  ethereal, 
fruit-like  odour,  somewhat  like  that  of  apples,  and  a 
pleasant  saccharine  taste.  It  readily  evaporates,  boil- 
ing at  141°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  It  is  next 
to  uninflammable,  and  this  is  an  advantage  which  the 
Professor  appears  to  have  overlooked,  as  there  was 
always  a  great  risk  attending  the  employment  of  so 
highly  combustible  a  liquid  as  ether  in  large  quantities. 
A  bottle  upset,  and  an  accidental  light  falling  upon  the 
spilled  fluid,  would  fill  an  apartment  with  a  sea  of  fire. 
No  such  consequences  would  attach  to  a  similar  mis- 
fortune with  chloroform.  Such  are  the  chemical  and 
physical  properties  of  this  extraordinary  fluid. 

In  reference  to  the  subject  of  anaesthetic  agents 
generally,  Professor  Simpson  makes  the  following 
observation,  which  goes  to  demonstrate  that  while  we 
extensively  may  employ  the  substance,  yet  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  its  valued  effects  are 
produced.  "  It  is  now  well  ascertained  that  three 
compound  chemical  bodies  possess,  when  inhaled 
into  the  lungs,  the  power  of  superinducing  a  state  of 
anaesthesia,  or  insensibility  to  pain  in  surgical  opera- 
tions, namely,  nitrous  oxide,"  (or  "laughing  gas,") 
"  sulphuric  ether,  and  perchloride  of  formyle. 
These  agents  are  entirely  different  from  each  other  in 
their  chemical  constitution,  and  hence  their  elemen- 
tary composition  affords  no  apparent  clue  to  the 
explanation  of  their  anaesthetic  properties." 

In  speaking  of  its  physiological  powers,  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  advantages  which  this  agent  possesses 
over  sulphuric  ether.  It  is  much  more  powerful ; 
usually  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  drops 
are  equal  to  the  production  of  complete  anaesthesia ; 
in  some  cases,  even  so  minute  a  portion  as  thirty 
drops  of  this  potent  fluid  has  induced  insensibility. 
It  is  much  more  rapid  and  complete  in  its  action;  and 
its  effects  are  more  persistent.  A  few,  perhaps  twenty, 
deep  inspirations  of  its  magical  vapour  reduce  most 
persons  to  a  dea-th-like  condition,  of  course  only  of  a 
temporary  character,  thus  much  time  is  saved,  and 
the  preliminary  stage  of  excitement  is  often  altogether 
avoided.  We  have,  therefore,  no- such  amusing  and 
extraordinary  cases  to  relate,  as  we  adduced  in 
treating  of  etherization.  Chloroform  does  not  impel 
elderly  gentlemen  to  dance  the  polka,  or  young  gen- 
tlemen to  exhibit  feats  of  amateur  pugilism,  or  young 
ladies  to  wink  at  the  spectators,  nor  does  it  reveal 
seraphic  views  of  bliss,  nor  unfold  terrorizing  scenes 
of  horror,  as  ether  did.  It  breathes  over  a  man,  and 
he  becomes  as  stone.  Besides  this  very  obvious 
advantage,  the  odour  of  chloroform  is  infinitely  more 
agreeable  than  the  suffocative  smell  of  ether,  so  that 
it  is  inhaled  without  the  smallest  repugnance  by  all 
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persons.  Nor  does  the  odour  remain  long  in  the  ex- 
pired air  from  the  lungs,  nor  exhale  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  or  for  two  or  three  days  from  the  person  and 
clothes,  as  in  the  case  of  ether.  And  the  last,  and  in 
our  opinion  a  pre-eminent  advantage  is  that  no  special 
inhaling  apparatus  is  requisite.  Thus  the  terrifying 
and  costly  array  of  ether  apparatus  is  swept  away 
at  a  hlow.  A  hollow  sponge  or  a  handkerchief  slightly 
saturated  with  the  fluid  is  all  the  apparatus  necessary. 
This  is  a  fact  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  estimated,  as  at  all  times  medical  apparatus  of 
any  complication  is  to  be  avoided  if  possible,  and 
cases  will  arise  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  it, 
as  in  country  practice  medical  men  have  often 
experienced. 

It  remains  for  us  now  to  relate  several  cases  in 
which  the  powers  of  this  new  remedy  have  been  dis- 
played. Professor  Simpson  has  employed  it  with 
entire  success  in  obstetric  practice,  also  in  the  per- 
formance of  some  minor  surgical  operations.  One  of 
these  was  the  case  of  a  dentist,  who  had  formerly  had 
a  tooth  extracted  under  the  influence  of  ether,  having 
felt  no  pain,  although  perfectly  conscious  of  the 
operation,  wishing  the  extraction  of  a  second,  he 
inhaled  thirty  drops  of  chloroform,  in  a  few  seconds 
he  became  perfectly  insensible,  but  he  was  so  com- 
pletely dead,  that  he  was  not  in  the  very  slightest 
degree  aware  of  anything  that  took  place.  The 
subsequent  stupifying  effects  disappeared  almost 
immediately,  and  he  was  perfectly  well,  and  able 
again  for  his  work  in  a  few  minutes.  Besides  these 
cases,  several  tumours  were  removed,  abscesses  opened, 
deep,  and  otherwise  painful  punctures  made,  all  with 
the  same  delightful  results.  More  recently,  it  was 
determined  to  test  the  powers  of  chloroform  before  a 
large  concourse  of  eminent  members  of  the  profession, 
among  whom  were  M.  Dumas  of  Paris,  and  Dr. 
Milne  Edwards,  in  the  Royal  Infirmary.  The  first 
was  a  little  Gaelic  lad,  wholly  innocent  of  a  word  of 
English.  A  handkerchief  on  which  some  of  the 
liquid  had  been  spilled  was  held  to  his  face,  which 
rather  alarmed  him,  but  being  gently  held,  the  vapour 
soon  entranced  him,  and  he  fell  into  a  deep  stertorous 
sleep.  An  incision  was  then  made,  and  a  large 
portion  of  one  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  was 
removed,  without  the  slightest  evidence  of  the 
suffering  of  pain.  The  operation  was  concluded,  and 
the  child  carried  in  a  sweet  sleep  back  to  his  bed. 
Half  an  hour  after  he  was  found  like  a  child  newly 
awakened  from  a  refreshing  sleep,  with  a  clear  merry 
eye,  and  placid  expression  of  countenance,  wholly 
unlike  what  is  found  to  obtain  after  ordinary  etheri- 
zation. A  Gaelic  interpreter  having  questioned  him, 
he  stated  that  he  had  not  felt  the  least  pain,  and  that 
he  felt  none  then  ;  on  being  shown  his  wounded 
arm,  he  expressed  much  surprise. 

The  next  case  was  that  of  a  soldier,  who  had  pre- 
viously undergone  two  minor  operations,  which  he 
bore  very  ill,  proving  unusually  unsteady,  and 
bitterly  complaining  of  severe  pain.  On  the  present 
occasion  he  neither  winced  nor  moaned,  and  when  he 
returned  to  consciousness  declared  that  he  had  felt 


nothing.    His  first  act  when  apparently  about  half 
awake,  was  to  clutch  up  the  sponge  with  which  the 
chloroform  was  exhibited,  and  re-adjust  it  to  his 
mouth,  obviously  implying  that  he  had  found  the 
inhalation  of  it  anything  but  a  disagreeable  duty. 
The  third  was  a  young  man,  who  was  thrown  into  an 
equally  insensible  state,  and  on  awaking  after  a 
severe  operation,  gratefully  declared  his  entire  and 
perfect  freedom  from  all  pain  and  uneasiness  during 
its  performance.    It  is  deserving  of  remark  that  the 
consumption  of  the  chloroform  in  these  three  in- 
stances did  not  exceed  half  an  ounce,  whereas  several 
ounces  of  ether  would  have  been  required  for  the 
production  of  the  same  effects,  thus  demonstrating 
its  greatly  superior  energies.    A  young  lady  was  also 
operated  upon,  under  its  influence,  and  she  was  as 
manageable  as  a  wax  doll  or  lay-figure ;  and  declared 
she  had  experienced  only  the  most  pleasing  and  agree- 
able sensations.    A  large  number  of  operations  have 
been  also  performed  in  the  metropolis  by  the  late  Mr. 
Liston,  Messrs.  Lawrence,  Ferguson,  and  others,  and 
in  each  case  with  success  equally  gratifying  and 
complete.    Altogether  Professor  Simpson,  to  whose 
"  account"  of  the  properties  of  this  agent  this  article  is 
much  indebted,  states  that  he  lias  exhibited  it  to  about 
fifty  individuals,  and  that  in  not  a  single  instance  has 
the  slightest  bad  result  of  any  kind  occurred  from  its 
employment. 

We  would,  in  conclusion,  while  congratulating  the 
medical  science  upon  this  invaluable  addition  to  its 
resources,  beg  to  add  a  word  of  caution  which  we 
believe  to  be  of  some  moment.  Having  thus  learned 
the  vast  powers  of  this  medicine,  may  we  not  be 
allowed  to  express  a  fear  of  their  perversion  to  evil 
purposes,  by  the  designing,  unless  some  restrictions 
are  laid  upon  it?  Let  those  who  prepare  it  be  pro- 
hibited from  selling  it  to  any  but  accredited  members 
of  the  medical  profession,  or  to  dentists.  Thus  some 
check  will  be  placed  upon  its  use,  and  its  newly 
awakened  energies,  instead  of  serving  the  purpose  of 
the  malevolent,  will  be  purely  directed  to  the  alleviation 
of  the  sufferings  of  mankind.  R.  E. 

 4,  

THE  FACTORY  SYSTEM. 

A  FABLE. 
F.  It. 

The  gossamer  insect,  floating  in  the  air  one  fine 
autumn  morning,  paused  to  gaze  upon  the  gigantic  and 
symmetric  web  of  the  diadem-spider.  Thrown  from 
shrub  to  shrub  in  a  flower-garden,  it  sparkled  with 
silvery  dew-drops  in  the  sunshine. 

"Observe,"  said  the  queen  of  weavers,  "the  perfec- 
tion of  my  work,  the  fineness  of  the  threads,  the  accuracy 
of  the  angles,  the  correctness  of  the  circles  " 

"Methinks,"  interposed  the  little  aeronaut,  "it  is 
sadly  disfigured  by  the  quantity  of  dead  and  dying  that 
are  involved  in  its  meshes." 

For  the  queen  of  spiders  there  was  no  alternative, 
she  must  murder  to  exist.  Will  the  queen  of  com- 
merce long  continue  in  silence  to  behold  the  thousands 
that  perish  in  order  that  half-a-dozen  great  manufac- 
turers may  wear  coronets  in  the  next  generation] 
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ORTHOGRAPHY  AND  PRONUNCIATION  OF 
"LAUGHING." 

Nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  have  elapsed 
since  a  critic  of  the  olden  time  "  vowed  to  get  the 
consumption  of  the  lungs,  or  to  leave  to  posterity  the 
true  orthography  or  pronunciation  of  laughing." — 
Marston's  Parasitasfer,  1606.  Custom  has  now 
made  easy  to  every  well-trained  schoolboy  what  in 
those  days  was  so  hard,  and  has  obviated  the  diffi- 
culties which  occasioned  this  "  dreadful  lay."  But 
the  difficulties  then  were  great.  First,  Laughter 
was  pronounced  according  to  the  legitimate  sound  of 
the  diphthong,  including  both  vowels,  and  rhymed 
accordingly  : — 

"  Whatmeane  you  to  do,  sir?  committe  manslaughter  ?'' 
"  To  kyll  fortie  such  is  a  matter  of  laughter." 

Ralph  Roister  Doister  (before  1551,) 
Shaksp.  Soc.,  reprint,  p.  73. 1 

"  And  read  it  in  their  laughters ; 
There's  more,  I  guess,  would  wish  to  be  my  daughters." 
Mercury  Vindicated,  Ben  Jonson,  Giflord,  vii.  256. 

Secondly,  It  rhymed  with,  and  perhaps  was  pro- 
nounced as,  after: — - 

"  Wherewith  he  '11  rub  your  cheeks,  till  red,  with 

laughter, 

They  shall  look  fresh  a  week  after" 

Prol.  to  The  Fox,  Ben  Jonson,  by  Gifford, 
iii.  p.  169.    See,  also,  ibid.  236. 

Thirdly,  Yet,  I  believe,  that  u  after''  had  then  a 
broad  sound,  and  was  pronounced,  as  it  is  now  among 
the  less  polished,  "a'ter,"  because  I  find  these 
rhymes  : — 

"  So  would  I,  'faith,  boy,  to  have  the  next  wish  after, 
That  Lucentio,  indeed,  had    Baptista's  youngest 
daughter." 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Shakspeare,  by 
Boswell,  v.  394. 

u  I  have  been  all  day  looking  after 
A  raven  feeding  upon  a  quarter." 

Masque  of  Queens,  Ben  Jonson,  vii.  127. 

Fourthly,  But  we  here  come  to  stranger  rhymes, 
where  the  spelling  of  the  verb  may  also  be  called  in 
question  : 

"  When  Little  John  went  to  the  choir, 
The  people  began  to  laugh ; 
He  asked  them  seven  times  in  the  church, 
Lest  three  times  should  not  be  enough." 

Evans's  Old  Ballads,  ii.  131. 
"And  when  hee 's  gone,  to  one  another  laugh, 
Making  his  meanesthe  subject  of  their  scojfe." 

Young  Gallants  Whirligig,  repr.  by  Shaksp. 
Soc,  p.  133. 

"  And  if  your  edge  be  not  quite  taken  of, 
Wearied  Avith  sports,  I  hope  'twill  make  you  laugh." 
Prol.  to  The  Widow,  Middleton,  by  Dyce,  iii. 
343,  or  Beaum.  and  Fletch.  iv.  305.  See, 
also,  Gayton's  Festivous  Notes  upon  Don 
Quixote,  p.  290. 

The   only   instance   of  the   orthography  being 

decidedly  changed,  that  at  present  suggests  itself  to 

me,  occurs  in  our  great  Dramatist : 

"  And  tailor  cries,  and  falls  into  a  cough, 
And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  hips,  and  loffe." 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  vol.  v.  p.  208. 

(t)  See,  also,  Ben  Jonson,  vol.  iii.  p.  180,  and  Fuimus  Troes, 
Act  i.  sub  Jin. 


Whether  the  stalwart  critic  actually  incurred  the 
phthisis  pulmonalis  or  not,  we  have  not  been  informed, 
"  caret  quia  vate  sacro  ;  "  but  Posterity,  whether  in- 
debted to  him  or  some  other,  certainly  enjoys  his 
intended  legacy.  L.  S. 


MARY  BEATRICE. 

S.  M. 

[Mary  Beatrice,  consort  of  the  unhappy  James  the  Second, 
when  escaping  by  night  from  London,  stood  some  time  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  under  the  walls  of  the  old  church  at 
Lambeth,  with  her  infant  son  in  her  arms,  waiting  for  the  boat 
in  which  she  was  to  depart.  She  is  said  to  have  looked  long  at 
London,  trying  to  distinguish  the  lights  of  Whitehall,  where  she 
had  left  her  husband.] 

Darkly  and  swiftly  the  river  went  past, 

Like  a  snake  through  the  underwood  creeping, 

Or  the  river  of  life,  ebbing  darkly  and  fast 
From  the  woman  who  stood  by  it  weeping. 

She  stood  on  the  shore,  and  the  babe  at  her  breast 
Was  rock'd  by  her  heart's  hurried  beating, 

Oh,  soft  was  that  cradle,  and  happy  that  rest, 
Of  the  anguish  beneath  it  unweeting  ! 

Pallid,  and  pure  as  the  hope  of  a  saint, 
When  sorrow  and  prayer  have  subdued  it, 

Was  that  angel-face,  where  the  starlight  shone  faint 
Just  caught  by  the  tears  that  bedewed  it. 

One  mighty  remembrance,  one  record  of  crime, 

The  city  rose  frowning  and  stately, 
But  showed  scarce  a  trace  in  the  solemn  night- time 

Of  the  earthquake  that  shook  it  so  lately  ; 

So  loom  from  the  past,  through  the  shadows  of  years, 

Dim  shapes  of  a  bygone  existence, 
And  faint  are  their  smiles,  and  forgotten  their  tears, 

As  they  come  from  the  depths  of  the  distance. 

She  dreamed  of  her  youth,  of  the  sweet  convent-time, 

Of  the  sister-band,  tender  and  holy, 
Of  moments  whose  measure  was  soft  as  the  chime 

Even  now  through  her  thoughts  ringing  slowly ; 

But  she  gazed  where  the  Abbey  rose  sombre  and  tall, 

Fit  tomb  for  a  queenly  heart  breaking, 
And  the  far-gleaming  lamps  of  her  fatal  Whitehall 

Shone  cold  on  her  eyes'  weary  aching. 

Is  yonder  the  portal  she  crossed  in  her  bloom, 
When  crowds  on  her  smile  hung  enchanted  ? 

Is  that  the  dark  window,  whence  passed  to  his  doom 
The  Martyr-King,  calm  and  undaunted  ! 

Why  clasps  she  her  babe  with  so  bitter  a  sigh  ] 

God  strengthen  her  faith  if  it  fainted  ! 
Full  little  the  price  as  the  Martyr  to  die 

For  a  life,  as  the  Martyr's,  untainted. 

She  breathed  a  soft  prayer  for  that  desolate  place 

Where  all  that  she  loved  lay  in  sorrow, 
And  a  smile  flitted  then  o'er  her  sleeping  lord's  face, 

For  he  dreamed  of  a  happier  morrow. 

Pray  on,  gentle  saint !  turn  away  thy  sad  eyes 
From  the  gloom  of  that  cold  faithless  city, 

And  look  where  the  walls  of  the  Temple  arise, 
And  the  Cross  lifts  the  arms  of  its  pity  ! 

Kneel  down  in  that  shelter,  and  through  the  low  door 
Thou  shalt  see  the  long  aisles  dimly  blending, 

And  a  taper's  pale  gleam  on  the  far  altar-floor, 
A  light  out  of  darkness  ascending ; 

Oh,  thus,  on  thy  heart's  lowly  altar,  thy  will 

In  the  Cross's  calm  shadow  is  lying, 
And  thus  comes  a  gleam  from  the  East,  pure  and  still, 

To  promise  a  dawn  never-dying  ! 
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WINTER. 

See,  Winter  comes  to  rule  the  varied  year, 
Sullen  and  sad,  with  all  his  rising  train ; 

"Vapours,  and  clouds,  and  storms  

The  sun 

Scarce  spreads  through  ether  the  dejected  day. 
Faint  are  his  gleams,  and  ineffectual  shoot 
His  struggling  rays,  in  horizontal  lines, 
Through  the  thick  air,  as  cloth'd  in  cloudy  storm, 
Weak,  wan,  and  broad,  he  skirts  the  southern  sky. 

 The  cherish'd  fields 

Put  on  their  winter-robe  of  purest  white  ; 

'Tis  brightness  all,  save  where  the  new  snow  melts 

Along  the  mazy  current.    Low  the  woods 

Bow  their  hoar  head  ;  and,  ere  the  languid  sun, 

Faint  from  the  west  emits  his  evening  ray, 

Earth's  universal  face,  deep  hid,  and  chill, 

Is  one  wild  dazzling  waste. 

Thomson's  Seasons. —  Winter. 


FEANK  FAIELEGH  ; 
'  or,  old  companions  in  new  scenes.1 

CHAPTEE  XXII. 

A  RAY  OF  SUNSHINE. 

The  result  of  my  conversation  with  Mr.  Frampton 
was,  that  I  agreed  to  ride  over  on  the  following  day 
to  the  little  inn  at  Barstone,  see  old  Peter  Barnett, 
hear  his  report,  and  learn  from  him  further  par- 
ticulars concerning  Clara  Saville's  parentage,  in  order 
to  establish  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  the  fact 
of  her  relationship  to  Mr.  Frampton,  who,  in  the 
event  of  his  expectations  proving  well  founded,  was 
determined  to  assert  his  claim,  supersede  Mr.  Vernon 
in  his  office  of  guardian,  and  endeavour  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  prevent  his  niece's  marriage 
either  with  Wilford  or  Cumberland.  The  only  stipu- 
lation I  made  was,  that  when  I  had  obtained  the 
requisite  information  he  should  take  the  affair  entirely 
into  his  own  hands,  and,  above  all,  promise  me  never 
to  attempt,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  between  Clara  and  myself.  Not  that  I 
bore  her  any  ill-will  for  the  misery  she  had  caused 
me  ;  on  the  contrary,  my  feeling  towards  her  had 
from  the  very  first  been  one  of  grief  rather  than  of 
anger.  But  a  girl  who  could  possibly  have  acted  as 
Clara  had  done,  was  not  one  whom  I  ever  should 
wish  to  make  my  wife.  I  could  not  marry  a  woman 
I  despised. 

After  Mr.  Frampton  had  left  me,  I  sat  pondering 
on  the  singular  train  of  circumstances  (chances,  as 
we  unwisely,  if  not  sinfully,  term  them,)  which  occur 
in  a  man's  life — how  events  which  change  the-whole 
current  of  our  existence  appear  to  hang  upon  the 
merest  trifles, —  the  strange,  mysterious  influence  we 
exercise  over  the  destinies  of  each  other, — how  by  a 
word,  a  look,  we  may  heal  an  aching  heart  or  break 
it.  It  is,  I  think,  in  a  poem  of  Faber's  that  the  fol- 
lowing lines  occur — (I  quote  from  memory,  and 
therefore,  perhaps,  incorrectly): — 

(1)  Continued  from  p.  207. 


"  Perchance  our  very  souls 
Are  in  each  other's  hands." 

Life  is,  indeed,  a  fearful  and  wonderful  thing — doubly 
fearful  when  v/e  reflect  that  every  moment  we  expend 
for  good  or  evil  is  a  seed  sown  to  blossom  in  eternity. 
As  1  thought  on  these  things,  something  which  Mr. 
Frampton  had  said,  and  which  at  the  moment  I  let  pass 
without  reflection,  recurred  to  my  mind.  He  asked 
me  whether  I  was  certain  that  the  words  I  heard 
Clara  address  to  Wilford,  referred  to  me.  Up  to  this 
time  I  had  felt  perfectly  sure  they  did  ;  but  after  all, 
was  it  so  certain? — might  they  not  equally  well  ap- 
ply to  Cumberland  ? — was  there  a  chance,  was  it  even 
possible,  that  I  had  misunderstood  her  ?  Oh  that  I 
dare  hope  it !  gladly  would  I  seek  her  pardon  for  the 
injustice  I  had  done  her, — gladly  would  I  undergo 
any  probation  she  might  appoint,  to  atone  for  my  want 
of  faith  in  her  constancy,  even  if  it  entailed  years  of 
banishment  from  her  presence,  the  most  severe  punish- 
ment my  imagination  could  devise;  but  then  the  facts, 
the  stubborn,  immovable  facts,  my  letters  received  and 
unanswered — the  confidential  footing  she  was  on  with 
Wilford — the  But  why  madden  myself  by  re- 
capitulating the  hateful  catalogue  ?  I  had  learned 
the  worst,  and  would  not  suffer  myself  to  be  again 
beguiled  by  the  mere  phantom  of  a  hope.  And  yet, 
so  thoroughly  inconsistent  are  we,  that  my  heart  felt 
lightened  of  half  its  burden  ;  and  when  the  pleasure- 
seekers  returned  from  their  expedition,  I  was  con- 
gratulated by  the  whole  party  upon  the  beneficial 
effects  produced  on  my  head-ache  by  perfect  rest  and 
quiet.  Lawless  and  Coleman  made  their  appearance 
some  half-hour  after  the  others,  and  just  as  Mr. 
Frampton  had  promulgated  the  cheering  opinion,  that 
they  would  be  brought  home  on  shutters,  minus  their 
brains,  if  they  ever  possessed  any.  It  appeared  the 
chestnuts  having  at  starting  relieved  their  minds  by 
the  little  ballet  d'action  which  had  excited  Mr.  Framp- 
ton's  terrors,  did  their  work  in  so  fascinating  a  man- 
ner, that  Lawless,  not  being  satisfied  with  Shrimp's 
declaration  that  "  they  was  the  stunnin'est  'orses  as 
hever  he'd  sot  byes  on,"  determined  one  of  the  party 
should  accompany  him  on  his  return,  whereupon 
Freddy  Coleman  had  been  by  common  consent  se- 
lected, much  against  his  will ;  however,  "  the  victim," 
as  he  termed  himself,  escaped  without  anything  very 
tremendous  happening  to  him,  the  chestnuts,  (with 
the  slight  exception  of  running  away  across  a  com- 
mon, during  which  performance  they  rushed  through 
a  flock  of  geese,  bringing  a  premature  Michaelmas  on 
certain  unfortunate  individuals  of  the  party  in  a  very 
reckless  and  unceremonious  manner,  and  dashed 
within  a  few  inches  of  a  gravel-pit,  in  a  way  which  was 
more  exciting  than  agreeable,)  having  conducted 
themselves  (or'more  properly  speaking,  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  conducted)  as  well-bred  horses  ought  to  do. 

When  the  party  separated  to  prepare  for  dinner,  I 
called  Fanny  on  one  side,  and  gave  her  Mr.  Framp- 
ton's  letter:  on  opening  it,  a  banker's  order  for  5,000/. 
dropped  out  of  it — a  new  instance  of  my  kind  friend's 
liberality,  which  really  distressed  more  than  it  gra- 
fted me. 
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Daring  the  course  of  the  evening  Harry  Oaklands 
expressed  so  much  anxiety  about  my  ill  looks,  ap- 
pearing almost  hurt  at  my  reserve,  that  I  could  hold 
out  no  longer,  but  was  forced  to  take  him  into  my 
confidence. 

"  My  poor  Frank !  "  exclaimed  he,  wringing  my 
hand  warmly,  as  I  finished  the  recital,  "  to  think 
that  you  should  have  been  suffering  all  this  sorrow 
and  anxiety,  while  I,  selfishly  engrossed  by  my  own 
feelings,  had  not  an  idea  of  it, — but  you  ought  to 
have  told  me  sooner." 

"  Perhaps  I  should  ;  but  it  has  been,  from  the  very 
beginning,  such  a  strange,  melancholy  affair,  so 
unlikely  ever  to  turn  out  happily,  that  I  have  felt  a 
strong  repugnance  to  speak  of  it  to  any  one;  and 
even  now  I  must  beg  you  not  to  mention  it  to  Fanny, 
at  all  events  till  my  last  act  in  the  business  is  per- 
I  formed,  and  Mr.  Frampton  takes  the  matter  into  his 
own  hands." 

"  After  all,"  rejoined  Oaklands,  "  I  feel  there 
must  be  some  mistake  ;  she  never  can  be  false  to 
you — never  love  that  villain  Wilford.  Oh,  Frank! 
how  can  you  bear  to  doubt  her?" 

"  It  is  indeed  misery  to  do  so,"  replied  I,  sighing 
deeply;  "  and  yet,  when  one's  reason  is  convinced, 
j     it  is  weakness  to  give  way  to  the  suggestions  of 
I  feeling." 

"  If  Fanny  were  to  prove  false  to  me,  I  should  lie 
down  and  die,"  exclaimed  Oaklands,  vehemently. 

"  You  might  wish  to  do  so,"  replied  I,  "  but  grief 
does  not  always  kill;  if  it  did,  in  many  cases  it  would 
!     lose  half  its  bitterness." 

A  look  was  his  only  answer,  and  we  parted  for  the 
night. 

Daylight  the  next  morning  found  me  again  in  the 
saddle,  and  I  reached  the  little  inn  by  eight  o'clock. 
On  my  arrival,  I  despatched  a  messenger  to  old 
Peter  Barnett,  telling  him  I  wished  to  see  him,  and 
then,  determining  that  I  would  not  allow  myself  to 
hope,  only  again  to  be  disappointed,  I  rang  for 
breakfast,  and  set  resolutely  to  work  to  demolish  it ; 
in  which  I  succeeded  very  respectably,  merely 
stopping  to  walk  round  the  room,  and  look  out  of  the 
window  between  every  second  mouthful.  At  length 
my  envoy  returned,  with  a  message  to  the  effect,  that 
Mr.  Barnett  would  come  down  in  the  course  of  the 
morning,  but  that  I  was  by  no  means  to  go  away 
without  seeing  him,  and  that  he  hoped  I  would  be 
careful  not  to  show  myself,  as  the  enemy  were  out  in 
great  force,  and  all  the  sentries  had  been  doubled. 

"  What  does  he  mean  by  that?"  inquired  I  of  the 
boy  who  delivered  the  message, — an  intelligent  little 
urchin,  who  was  evidently  well  up  in  the  whole  affair, 
and  appeared  highly  delighted  at  the  trust  reposed  in 
him,  to  say  nothing  of  the  harvest  of  sixpences  his 
various  missions  produced  him. 

"  Vy,  sir,  he  means  that  the  gamekeeper  has  had 
two  extra  assistants  allowed  him  since  you  vos  there 
the  other  day.  sir,  and  they  has  strict  orders  to  take 
hup  any  body  as  they  finds  in  the  park,  sir." 

"  They  need  not  alarm  themselves,"  replied  I;  "J 
shall  not  intrude  upon  their  domain  again  in  a  hurry. 


Now  look  out,  and  let  me  know  when  Peter  Barnett 
is  coming." 

So  saying,  I  gave  him  the  wished-for  sixpence, 
and,  with  a  grin  of  satisfaction,  he  departed. 

"With  leaden  feet  the  hours  crawled  along,  and  still 
old  Peter  Barnett  did  not  make  his  appearance ; 
when,  about  twelve  o'clock,  a  horseman  passed  by, 
followed  by  a  groom.  As  he  rode  at  a  very  quiet 
pace,  his  face  was  easily  recognised,  and  I  saw  at  a 
glance  it  was  Mr.  Vernon.  Fortunately,  he  never 
looked  towards  the  window  at  which  I  was  standing, 
or  he  must  have  seen  me.  Scarcely  ten  minutes  had 
elapsed,  when  old  Peter  arrived,  breathless  from  the 
speed  at  which  he  had  come  ;  his  grotesque  but  ex- 
pressive features  gleaming  with  delight  and  sagacity, 
while  his  merry  little  eyes  danced  and  twinkled  as  if 
they  would  jump  out  of  their  sockets.  Reassured,  | 
in  spite  of  myself,  by  his  manner,  I  exclaimed,  as  I 
closed  the  parlour  door  behind  him,  "Well,  Peter; 
speak  out.  man, — what  is  it?" 

"  Oh !  my  breath  !  "  was  the  reply,  "  running 
don't  suit  old  legs  like  it  does  young  uns.  I  say,  sir, 
did  ye  see  him  go  by  ?  " 

"  I  saw  Mr.  Vernon  pass,  a  few  minutes  since," 
replied  I. 

"  Ah  !  that's  what  I've  been  a-waiting  for  ;  we're 
safe  from  him  for  the  next  four  hours:  he  didn't  see 
you,  did  he?" 

"  No,"  returned  I,  "  he  was  fortunately  looking 
another  way." 

"  Well!  it's  all  right  then,  everything's  ail  right; 
oh  !  lor,  I'm  so  happy." 

"  It's  more  than  1  am,  then,"  replied  I,  angrily,  for 
feeling  convinced  that  nothing  could  have  occurred 
materially  to  affect  the  position  in  which  Clara  and  I 
stood  towards  each  other,  the  eld  man's  joy  grated 
harshly  on  my  gloomy  state  of  mind,  and  I  began 
to  attribute  his  excessive  hilarity  to  the  influence  of 
the  ale-tap.  "  You  wili  drive  me  frantic  with  your 
ridiculous  and  unseasonable  mirth.  If  you  have  any- 
thing to  communicate  likely  to  relieve  my  sorrow  and 
anxiety,  in  the  name  of  common  sense  speak  out, 
man." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  was  so  happy  myself, 
I  was  forgetting  you  ;  I've  got  so  much  to  tell  you,  I 
don't  know  where  to  begin  rightly — but  however, 
here  goes — to  the  right  about  lace  !  March  !"  He 
then  proceeded  to  give  me,  with  much  circumlocution, 
which  I  will  mercifully  spare  the  reader,  the  follow- 
ing account.  After  he  had  left  me  at  the  conclusion 
of  our  last  interview,  feeling  as  he  said  "  more 
wretcheder  "  than  he  had  ever  done  before,  in  going 
through  the  park,  he  observed  two  persons,  a  man 
and  a  woman,  in  close  conversation  ;  on  his  approach 
they  separated,  but  not  until  he  had  been  able  to 
recognise  Wilford,  and  one  of  the  female  servants, 
Clara's  personal  attendant. — "  This,"  as  he  continued, 
"set  him  a-thinking,"  and  the  result  of  his  cogitations 
occasioned  the  mvsterious  hint  thrown  out  to  me  in 
his  note.  On  receiving  my  letter  for  Clara,  he  found 
an  opportunity  of  delivering  it  in  person,  inquiring 
when  he  did  so,  both  when  she  had  last  heard  from, 
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!    and  written  to  me,  at  the  same  time  informing  her, 
that  he  had  a  very  particular  reason  for  asking.  He 

j  then  learned  what  he  had  more  than  suspected,  from 
the  interview  he  had  witnessed  in  the  Park,  namely, 
that  since  Wiiford  had  been  in  the  house,  she  had  not 
only  never  received  one  of  my  letters,  but  had 
written  to  me  more  than  once  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
such  an  unaccountable  silence.  These  letters  she 
had,  as  usual,  given  to  her  maid  to  convey  to  Peter 
Barnett,  and  the  girl,  cajoled  and  bribed  by  Wiiford, 
had  evidently  given  them  to  him  instead.  This 
induced  Peter,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  to  open  his  heart 
to  his  young  mistress,"  and  with  deep  contrition  he 
confessed  to  her  the  suspicions  he  had  entertained  of 
her  fickleness,  how  he  had  communicated  them  to 
me,  and  how  circumstances  had  forced  me  to  believe 
them.  Clara,  naturally  much  distressed  and  annoyed 
by  this  information,  blamed  him  for  not  having  spoken 
to  her  sooner,  assured  him  that  he  had  wronged  her 
deeply  in  imagining  such  things,  and  desired  him 
somewhat  haughtily  to  lose  no  time  in  undeceiving 
Mr.  Fairlegh.  He  then  inquired  whether  she  wished 
to  send  any  answer  to  my  note,  on  which  she  read  it 
through  with  a  quivering  lip,  and  replied,  "  Yes,  tell 
him,  that  as  he  finds  it  so  easy  to  believe  evil  of  me, 
I  agree  with  him  that  it  will  be  better  our  acquaintance 
should  terminate."  She  then  motioned  to  him  to 
leave  the  room,  and  he  was  obliged  to  obey,  but, 
glancing  at  her  as  he  closed  the  door,  he  perceived 
that  she  had  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
was  weeping  bitterly.  He  next  set  to  work  with 
the  waiting-maid,  and  by  dint  of  threats  of  taking 
her  before  Mr.  Vernon,  and  promises  if  she  confessed 
all  that  he  would  intercede  with  Clara  for  her  forgive- 
ness, he  elicited  from  her  the  whole  truth,  namely, 
that  by  the  joint  influence  of  bribes  arid  soft  speeches, 
Wiiford  had  induced  her  to  hand  over  to  him  her 
mistress's  letters,  and  that  he  had  detained  every  one 
either  to  or  from  me.  "  Well,  sir,"  continued  he, 
"  that  was  not  such  a  bad  day's  work  altogether,  but 
I  ain't  been  idle  since.  Mr.  Fleming,  or  Wiiford,  as 
you  says  he  is,  started  off  the  first  thing  this  morning 
for  London,  and  ain't  dimming  back  till  the  day  after 
to-morrow  ;  so  thinks  I,  we'll  turn  the  tablesupon 
you,  my  boy,  for  once,  that  there  letter  dodge  was 
very  near  a-ruining  us,  I  wonder  how  it  will  hact 
the  'tother  way ;  and  a  lucky  thought  it  was  too, 
Muster  Fairlegh,  for  sich  a  scheme  of  willainy  as 
I've  descivered  all  dewised  against  poor  dear  Miss 
Clara  " 

"  A  scheme  against  Miss  Saville!"  exclaimed  I, 
"  what  do  you  mean?" 

"  I'm  a-going  to  tell  you,  sir,  only  you're  in  such 
a  hurry,  you  puts  me  out.  After  the  thought  as  I 
j  was  a-mentioning  cum  into  my  head,  off  I  walks  to 
meet  the  postman — '  Hany  letters  for  us,  [  Giles?' 
says  I.  4  Well,  I  don't  rightly  know,'  says  he, 
'you've  got  some  folks  a-staying  with  you,  ain't  ye?' 
'  Let's  look,  my  man,'  says  I,  peeping  over  him  as  he 
sorted  the  letters.  Presently  he  cum  to  one  as  seemed 
to  puzzle  him.  '  W.  I.  L.'  says  he,  <  W.  I.  L.  F.— ' 
'  Oh  ! '  says  I,  '  that's  the  gent  as  is  a-staying  at  our 


'ouse,  give  us  'old  on  it.'  '  And  here's  one  for  Mr. 
Wernon,  and  that's  all,'  says  he,  and  he  guv  me  the 
letter  and  walked  off.  '  That's  right,  Peter,'  says  I 
to  myself,  '  wo  shall  know  a  little  more  of  the 
henemy's  movements,  now  we've  captivated  some  of 
their  private  despatches,  by  a  coo-dur-mang,  as  the 
Mounseers  call  it;  '  so  I  locks  myself  into  the  pantry, 
and  sits  down,  and  breaks  the  seal." 

"  You  opened  the  letter !  "  exclaimed  I. 

"  In  course  I  did  !  how  was  I  to  read  it  if  I  hadn't  ? 
all's  fair  in  love  and  war,  you  know — the  blessed  Duke 
of  Wellington  served  Bony  so  many  a  time,  I'll  be 
bound;  besides,  hadn't  he  opened  Miss  Clara's,  the 
blackguard  ?  Well,  sir,  I  read  it,  and  it's  lucky  as  I 
did;  oh!  he's  a  bad  un,  he's  a  deal  wickeder  than 
Muster  Richard  hisself,  and  that's  saying  sumthing — 
it's  from  a  Captain  " 

"  Really,  Peter,  I  cannot  avail  myself  of  informa- 
tion obtained  in  such  a  manner,"  interrupted  I. 

"  Ah !  but  you  must  though,"  was  the  reply,  "  if  you 
want  to  prevent  this  black  willain  from  carrying  off 
Miss  Clara,  and  marrying  her,  nolus  bolus." 

"  Carrying  off  Miss  Clara !  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  was  a-going  to  tell  you,"  returned  old  Peter, 
with  a  cunning  grin,  producing  a  crumpled  letter, 
"  only  you  wouldn't  listen  to  me." 

As  I  (not  being  prepared  with  a  satisfactory 
answer)  remained  silent,  he  smoothed  the  letter  with 
his  hand,  and  read  as  follows  : — 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  was  unfortunately  out  of  town 
when  your  letter  arrived,  and  it  had  to  be  sent  after 
me  ;  but  I  hope  you  will  get  this  in  time  to  prevent 
your  having  to  come  to  London,  which  is  unnecessary, 
as  I  have  been  able  to  carry  out  all  your  arrange- 
ments as  you  would  wish.  A  carriage,  with  four 
horses,  will  be  kept  in  readiness,  so  that  it  can  be 
brought  to  any  point  you  may  direct  at  half-an-hour's 
notice.  I  presume  you  and  I,  with  Wilson  (that's  his 
valet)  are  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  girl — young  lady, 
I  mean,  even  if  there  be  any  papa  or  brother  in  the 
case,  who  would  be  the  better  for  a  little  knocking 
down  ;  but  if  you  like  more  assistance,  I  can  lay  my 
hand  on  two  or  three  sprightly  lads,  who  would  be 
very  glad  to  make  themselves  useful.  You  are  flying 
at  high  game  this  time.  Do  you  really  mean  malri- 
mony,  or  is  it  to  be  the  old  scheme,  a  mock  marriage  ? 
I  ask,  because  in  the  latter  case  I  must  look  out  for 
somebody  to  play  parson.  Wishing  you  your  usual 
luck, 

"  I  remain,  yours  to  command, 
"  Ferdinand  Spicek, 

"  Captain  in  the  Bilboa  F entitles" 

"  Spicer!"  I  exclaimed,  as  he  concluded,  "I  knew 
a  Captain  Spicer  once,  who  was  a  person  likely 
enough  to  lend  himself  to  a  scheme  of  this  vile  nature. 
Well,  Peter,  the  information  is  most  important,  how- 
ever questionable  the  means  by  which  it  has  been 
acquired.  The  matter  must  be  looked  to ;  but, 
first,  I  want  to  learn  a  few  particulars  about  Miss 
Saville's  mother."    I  then  proceeded  with  a  string  of 
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questions  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Frampton,  by  the 
answers  to  which  I  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
Clara  was  indeed  his  niece,  the  orphan  child  of  his 
favourite  sister.  Having  established  this  point  to 
my  own  satisfaction,  and  the  unbounded  delight  of 
Peter  Barnett,  who  at  length  began  to  entertain  a  not 
unreasonable  hope  that  his  pet  day-dream  of  kicking 
Mr.  Vernon  out  of  Barstone  Priory  might,  at  some 
time  or  other,  be  realized,  I  said,  "  Now,  Peter,  I 
must  somehow  contrive  to  see  your  young  mistress, 
and  try  to  obtain  her  forgiveness;  but  as  I  cannot 
say  I  managed  the  matter  over  well  the  other  day, 
I  will  put  myself  into  your  hands,  to  be  guided  by 
you  entirely." 

"  Ah  !  I  thought  what  was  a-coming  ;  well,  that 
is  speaking  sensible  like  for  once ;  but  do  you  think 
you  could  write  anything  as  would  persuade  her  to 
meet  you?  She's  precious  angry,  I'm  afraid,  with  us 
both,  and  small  blame  to  her  either ;  for  hit  ain't 
over  pleasant  to  be  suspected  when  one's  innocent, 
and  she  has  a  high  spirit,  bless  her! — she  wouldn't 
be  her  father's  own  daughter  if  she  hadn't." 

"  I  can  write  a  few  lines  to  her,  and  try,"  replied 
I,  mournfully,  for  the  old  man's  words  sounded  like  a 
death-knell  to  my  hopes. 

"  Come,  don't  be  out  of  spirits,  and  downcasted 
like,  sir,"  urged  Peter;  "  suppose  she  did  make  up 
her  mind  she'd  give  you  the  cold  shoulder,  she'd  be 
sure  to  change  it  again  to-morrow,  women  is  such 
wersytile  creeturs ;  besides,  she  couldn't  do  it  if  §he 
wanted  to;  it  would  break  her  heart,  [  know.  I  wonder 
where  she'd  find  such  another  young  gentleman," 
continued  he  sotto  voce,  as  he  turned  to  get  the  writing 
materials,  "  high-spirited,  uncommon  pleasant  to  talk 
to,  six  foot  one,  if  he's  an  inch,  and  as  upright  as  if 
I'd  had  the  drilling  of  him  myself*" 

With  an  eager,  yet  trembling  hand  (for  I  was  in 
such  a  state  of  agitation  that  I  could  scarcely  write) 
I  snatched  a  pen,  and  hastily  scrawled  the  following 
words : — 

'*  Clara,  will  you — can  you  forgive  me?  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  I  should  see  you  and 
speak  to  you  without  delay,  if  but  for  five  minutes ; 
strange  and  unexpected  things  have  come  to  light, 
and  it  is  necessary  for  your  happiness,  nay,  even  for 
your  very  safety,  that  you  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  them.  Clara,  dearest  Clara,  grant  me  this  boon, 
if  not  for  my  sake,  for  your  own  ;  if  you  knew  the 
misery,  the  agony  of  mind  I  have  endured  for  the 
last  two  days,  I  think  you  would  pity,  would  pardon 
me.  F.  F." 

"  There,"  said  I,  as  I  hastily  sealed  it,  "  I  have 
done  all  I  can,  and  if  she  will  not  see  me,  I  shall  be 
ready  to  go  and  blow  Wilford's  brains  out  first,  and 
my  own  afterwards.  So,  my  good  Peter,  be  off  at 
once,  for  every  moment  seems  an  hour  till  I  learn  her 
decision." 

"  Wait  a  bit,  sir, — wait  a  bit ;  you  haven't  heard  my 
plan  yet.  You  can't  set  your  foot  in  the  park,  for 
there's  the  keeper  and  two  assistants  on  the  look- 


out, and  if  you  could  you  dare  not  show  your  nose  in 
the  house,  for  there's  Muster  Richard  with  his  lovely 
black  heyes  a-setting  in  the  libeiary,  and  he's  got 
hears  like  an  'arc,  besides  two  or  three  of  the  servants 
as  would  tell  him  in  a  minute.  No,  this  is  the  way  I 
means  to  manage, — Miss  Clara  generally  rides  a- 
horseback  every  day,  and  I  rides  behind  her;  and 
before  I  came  out,  I  ordered  the  horses  as  usual.  So, 
if  she's  willing  to  come,  we'll  go  out  at  the  back  gate 
by  the  great  oak,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  down  this 
lane,  and  when  we've  got  out  of  sight  of  the  park 
paling,  you've  nothing  to  do  but  set  spurs  to  your  horse, 
and  join  us; — therefore,  if  you  hears  nothing  to  the 
contrairy,  when  I've  been  gone  half-an-hour,  you 
mount  your  nag,  ride  quietly  up  the  lane,  and  keep 
your  heyes  open." 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

FREDDY  COLEMAN  PALLS  INTO  DIFFICULTIES. 

Oh!  that  tedious  half- hour!  I  should  like  to  know, 
merely  as  a  curious  matter  of  calculation,  how  many 
minutes  there  were  in  that  half-hour — sixty-five  at  the 
very  least ;  the  hands  of  my  watch  stuck  between  the 
quarter  and  twenty  minutes  for  full  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  as  for  the  old  Dutch  clock  in  the  bur,  that 
was  worn  out,  completely  good-for-nothing,  I  am  f 
certain,  for  I  ordered  mv  horse  round  to  the  door 
above  ten  minutes  too  soon  by  that,  and  I'm  sure  I 
didn't  start  before  my  time, — it  would  have  been 
folly  to  do  so,  you  know,  because  it  was  possible  old 
Peter  might  send  at  any  moment  before  the  expira- 
tion of  that  half-hour.  But  at  last  even  it  came  to  an 
end — and  no  message  had  arrived;  so,  burning  with  im- 
patience, I  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and  with  difficulty 
restraining  myself  from  dashing  off'at  a  gallop,  I  reined 
in  the  mare,  and  proceeded  at  a  foot's  pace  up  the 
lane. 

After  riding  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  I  perceived 
a  small  hand-gate  just  under  a  magnificent  oak,  which 
I  at  once  recognised  as  the  tree  old  Peter  had  de-  ! 
scribed.  Unwilling  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  game- 
keeper and  his  myrmidons  by  loitering  about  in  the 
lane,  I  discovered  a  gap  in  a  hedge  on  the  other  side 
the  road,  and,  after  glancing  round  to  see  that  I  was 
unobserved,  I  rode  at  it,  and  leaped  into  the  opposite 
field,  where,  hidden  behind  a  clump  of  alders,  I 
could  perceive  all  that  passed  in  the  road.  But  for  a 
long  time  nothing  did  pass,  save  a  picturesque 
donkey,  whose  fore-feet  being  fastened  together  by 
what  are  called  "  hobbles,"1  advanced  by  a  series  of 
jumps-r-a  mode  of  progression  which  greatly  alarmed 
the  sensitive  nerves  of  my  mare,  causing  her  to 
plunge  and  pull  in  a  way  which  gave  me  some 
trouble  to  hold  her. 

After  I  had  succeeded  in  quieting  her,  I  dis- 
mounted, and,  tightening  the  saddle-girths,  which  had 
become  loosened  during  her  struggles,  got  on  again  ; 
still  no  one  came.  At  length,  just  as  I  was  beginning 
to  despair,  I  heard  the  sound  of  horses'  feet,  and  old 
Peter,  mounted  on  a  stout  cob,  rode  to  the  wicket- 

(1)  Query  whether  so  called  because  they  oblige  the  wearer  to 

"  hobble?" 
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gate,  and  held  it  open,  while  Clara  on  a  pretty  chest- 
nut pony  cantered  up,  and  passed  through  it. 

Oh!  how  my  heart  beat,  when,  reining  in  her  pony, 
she  glanced  round  for  a  moment,  as  if  in  search  of 
something,  and  then,  with  a  slight  gesture  of  dis- 
appointment, struck  him  lightly  with  her  riding-whip, 
and  bounded  forward.  Old  Peter  seemed  still  more 
puzzled,  and  looked  up  and  down  the  road  with  an 
air  of  the  most  amusing  perplexity  before  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  follow  his  mistress.  About  a  hundred 
yards  from  this  spot,  the  lane  turned  abruptly  to  the 
left,  skirting  a  second  side  of  the  square  field  in  which 
I  had  taken  up  my  position;  by  crossing  this  field, 
therefore,  I  conceived  I  should  cut  off  a  great  angle, 
and  regain  the  road  before  they  came  up. 

Setting  spurs  to  my  horse  then,  I  rode  off  at  speed, 
trusting  to  find  some  gate  or  gap  by  which  I  might 
effect  I  my  exit.  In  this  calculation,  however,  I 
was  deceived,  instead  of  anything  of  the  sort,  my 
eyes  were  greeted  by  a  stiff  ox-fence,  with  a  rather 
unpleasantly  high  fall  of  ground  into  the  lane  beyond, 
— a  sort  of  place  well  fitted  to  winnow  a  hunting- 
field,  and  sift  the  gentlemen  who  come  out  merely  to 
show  their  white  gloves  and  buckskins,  from  the  "  real 
sort,"  who  "  mean  going,"  and  are  resolved  to  see 
the  end  of  the  run.  However,  in  the  humour  in 
which  I  then  was,  it  would  not  have  been  easy 
to  stop  me,  and  holding  the  mare  well  together, 
I  put  her  steadily  at  it.  Fortunately,  she  was  a 
first-rate  fencer,  and  knew  her  work  capitally,  as  she 
proved  in  the  present  instance,  by  rising  to  the  leap, 
clearing  the  fence  in  beautiful  style,  and  dropping 
lightly  into  the  lane  beyond,  without  so  much  as  a 
stumble,  just  as  Clara  and  her  attendant  turned  the 
corner  of  the  road  and  came  in  sight.  My  sudden 
appearance  frightened  Clara's  pony  to  a  degree  which 
fully  justified  me  in  riding  up,  and  assisting  her  to 
reduce  it  to  order.  Having  accomplished  this  not 
very  difficult  task,  I  waited  for  a  moment,  hoping  she 
would  be  the  first  to  speak,  but  finding  she  remained 
silent,  I  began,  "  Really  I  am  most  unfortunate,  I  had 
no  idea  you  were  near  enough  for  me  to  startle  the 
pony,  I  hope  I  have  not  alarmed  you." 

"  How  can  you  risk  your  life  so  madly,"  she 
replied,  in  a  tone  of  reproach,  "  and  for  no  reason, 
too?" 

"  Is  my  safety  indeed  an  object  of  interest  to  you?" 
inquired  I ;  then,  unable  to  restrain  myself  any 
longer,  I  continued,  "  Clara,  dearest  Clara,  have  you 
forgiven  me?  Indeed  I  have  been  punished  sufficiently, 
I  have  been  so  utterly,  so  intensely  miserable." 

"  And  have  I  been  happy,  do  you  think?  Frank, 
it  was  cruel  of  you  to  doubt  me, — you,  to  whom  I  have 
told  everything,— you,  who  of  all  the  world  should 
have  been  the  last  to  mistrust  me  ;  I  never  could 
have  doubted  you." 

"  It  was  cruel  ;  it  was  ungenerous  in  the  extreme, 
I  own  it— and  yet,  believe  me,  dear  Clara,  I  did  not 
doubt  you  lightly,  proofs  that  to  my  short-sighted- 
ness appeared  incontrovertible,  were  brought  against 
you, — the  letters  I  wrote,  entreating  you,  if  but  by 
a  line  or  message,  to  relieve  my  anxiety,  remaining 
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unanswered — letters  which  I  was  assured  you  had 
received, — your  sudden  intimacy  with  that  hateful 
Wilford  " 

"  Stay!"  she  exclaimed,  interrupting  me,  "  let  me 
explain  that  at  once,  it  is  easy  to  show  you  how  that 
is  to  be  accounted  for  " 

"  Indeed,  Clara,  it  is  unnecessary,"  I  began. 

"  If  not  for  your  satisfaction,  at  least  for  my  own, 
let  me  explain  how  this  sudden  good  understanding 
with  one  so  lately  a  stranger  to  me  arose,"  she  con- 
tinued.  "  Richard  Cumberland,  on  his  return,  seemed 
resolved  to  throw  of  all  disguise,  and  determined  to 
make  me  feel  that  I  was  in  his  power  ;  his  attentions 
became  most  intolerable,  and  all  my  endeavours  to 
repulse  him  appeared  but  to  increase  the  evil.  This 
went  on  till  I  was  obliged  to  remain  in  my  own  room 
the  greater  portion  of  every  day,  and  actually  dreaded 
the  approach  of  dinner-time,  when  I  knew  I  should 
be  forced  to  endure  his  society.    The  arrival  of  Mr. 
Flem  ing,  or  Wilford,  as  you  say  his  real  name  is,  was 
therefore  a  great  relief  tome.    Cumberland,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  appears  most  anxious  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  him, — why,  I  cannot  tell,  for  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  he  does  not  both  hate  and  fear  him. 
Mr.  Wilford,  who,  whatever  his  real  character  may 
be,  possesses  great  tact  and  penetration,  and  can 
behave  like  a  most  refined  and  polished  gentleman, 
appeared  to  discover  by  intuition  that  Cumberland's 
attentions  were  distasteful  to  me,  and  contrived  in  a 
thousand  different  ways  to  relieve  me  from  them, 
always  doing  so  with  the  most  perfect  sang-froid  and 
apparent  unconsciousness.    Although  from  the  first 
moment  I  saw  him  I  felt  an  instinctive  mistrust  and 
fear  of  him,  I  could  not  but  feel  grateful  for  the 
delicate  tact  with  which  he  came  to  my  assistance,  and 
as  the  only  effectual  way  to  distance  Richard  Cum- 
berland appeared  to  be  conversing  with  Mr.  Wilford, 
I  can  well  understand  even  a  more  intelligent  ob- 
server than  my  faithful  old  Peter  fancying  that  I  gave 
him  encouragement.    I  was  further  induced  to  admit 
his  society  from  the  fact  that  he  never  attempted  in 
the  slightest  manner  to  take  unfair  advantage  of  the 
unusual  degree  of  intimacy  which  circumstances  had 
produced  between  us.    He  had  never  even  alluded 
to  Cumberland's  attentions  (though  he  must  have 
been  long  aware  of  them,  and  of  the  annoyance  they 
occasioned  me)  till  that  unfortunate  morning,  when 
the  encounter  took  place  between  you  in  the  Park. 

"  At  the  breakfast-table  that  day,  some  scheme  had 
been  proposed  which  would  have  involved  my 
riding  alone  with  Mr.  Cumberland;  on  my  endea- 
vouring to  avoid  doing  so,  provoked  beyond  endur- 
ance he  forgot  his  usual  caution,  and  made  some 
brutal  allusion  to  the  time  when  his  will,  and  not  my 
caprice,  would  be  the  law,  doing  so  with  such 
coarse  violence  that  I  left  the  room  in  tears.  Mr. 
Vernon  summoned  me  shortly  afterwards  to  walk 
with  him,  in  order,  as  I  believe,  to  lecture  me;  but 
his  purpose  was  frustrated  by  Mr.  Wilford's  joining 
us.  Shortly  before  we  met  you,  my  guardian  was 
accidentally  called  away,  when  Mr.  Wilford  ex- 
pressed his   indignation  at  the  scene    which  had 
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taken  place  at  breakfast,  and  his  surprise  that  I 
I    found  it  possible  to  endure  such  insolence,  adding 
!    that  lie  had  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  Mr.  Cum- 
I    berland  on  the  subject,  but  had  been  angrily  re- 
j    pulsed.     I  really  felt  obliged  to  him  for  what  I 
deemed  his  disinterested  kindness,  and  in  the  course 
of  conversation  allowed  him  to  elicit  from  me  an 
account  of  my  early  engagement  to  Richard  Cum- 
berland; and  the  words  which  you  so  strangely  over- 
!     heard  referred,  as  you  may  easily  believe,  to  that." 
"Of  course  they  did,"  exclaimed  I.     "What  a 
self-tormenting  idiot  I  have  made  of  myself!  How- 
ever, I  was  only  rightly  served    for    ever  having 
doubted  your  faith  ;  but,  dearest  Clara,  you  must  be 
subject  no  longer  to  the  insolent  attentions  of  Cum- 
berland, or  the  sinister  designs  of  Wilford  ;  and  it  is 
at  length  my  happiness  to  possess  the  power,  as  well 
as  the  will,  to  save  you  from  farther  molestation  ; 
strange  things  have  come  to  lig-ht." 

I  then  informed  her  of  the  existence  of  Mr.  Framp- 
ton,  and  his  relationship  to  her ;  told  her  of  his 
generous  intentions  in  my  behalf,  and  how,  thanks 
to  these  circumstances,  her  consent  was  the.  only 
thing  wanting  to  our  immediate  union.  With 
mingled  surprise  and  pleasure  she  listened  to  my 
recital ;  and  with,  downcast  eyes  and  most  becoming 
blushes,  gave  ear  to  my  entreaties  for  pardon,  and 
hopes  that  she  would  not  throw  any  unnecessary 
delay  in  the  way  of  our  marriage.  Before  I  left 
her,  I  had  received  full  forgiveness  for  my  unjust 
doubts  and  suspicions,  and  was  allowed  to  indulge  in 
a  not  unfounded  hope  that  Mr.  Frampton's  recovery 
of  his  niece  would  only  prove  the  precursor  to  my 
obtaining  a  wife.  It  wras  agreed  that  on  the  following 
day  but  one  Mr.  Frampton — who  had  to  go  to  Lon- 
don to  consult  with  his  lawyer  touching  the  legalities 
of  the  affair — should  come  to  Barstone,  and,  beard- 
ing Mr.  Vernon  in  his  den,  establish  his  claim.  As 
Wilford  was  not  to  return  till  the  same  day,  and  as  I 
proposed  accompanying  Mr.  Frampton,  I  thought  I 
should  be  alarming  Clara  unnecessarily  if  I  were  to  in- 
form her  of  Wilford 's  designs.  I  therefore  merely  cau- 
tioned her  against  him  generallv,  besoms  her  never  to 
trust  herself  with  him  alone,  and  adding  that  I  hoped 
she  would  see  nothing  more  of  him  before  she  was  placed 
under  the  protection  of  her  uncle,  of  whom  I  drew — 
as  he  so  well  deserved  at  my  hands — a  most  favour- 
able picture,  though  I  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his 
eccentricities  either  of  manner  or  appearance,  con- 
sidering it  better  she  should  be  prepared  for  them 
beforehand.  So  we  rode  on  side  by  side,  happy  in 
eacli  other's  society,  the  bright  sunshine,  which  threw 
its  golden  mantle  over  the  gnarled  limbs  and  wide- 
spreading  branches  of  the  old  trees  beneath  which  we 
passed,  being  scarcely  brighter  or  more  genial  than 
the  joy  which  shed  its  sunlight  on  our  hearts,  re- 
placing the  dreary  shadows  of  the  past  with  fair 
hopes  and  gladsome  prospects  for  the  future;  and 
when  we  parted,  which  was  not  till  we  had  ridden  a 
circuit  of  some  miles,  and  exercise  had  brought  back 
the  rose  to  Clara',s  pale  cheeks,  and  joy  the  smile  to 
her  lip,  we  did  so  in  the  full  assurance  that  after  our 


next  meeting  man's  self-interest  and  injustice~should 
be  powerless  to  interfere  farther  with  our  happiness. 
Were  these  bright  hopes  ever  fated  to  be  realized? 

After  cautioning  old  Peter  to  watch  over  his  young 
mistress  as  a  mother  over  her  child,  telling  him  I  should 
return  in  time  to  frustrate  any  plan  Wilford  might 
devise,  and  begging  him  if  anything  unexpected 
should  occur,  instantly  to  despatch  a  messenger  to 
me;  I  took  leave  of  Clara  with  one  of  those  linger- 
ing pressures  of  the  hand  which  tell  better  than  words 
of  full  hearts,  to  which  it  is  indeed  grief  to  separate, 
and  setting  spurs  to  my  horse,  I  rode  back  to  Heath- 
field,  as  different  a  being  from  what  I  was  when  I 
left  it,  as  though  I  had  literally  "  changed  my  mind  " 
for  that  of  some  other  individual. 

My  first  care  on  reaching  the  Hall  Avas  to  relieve 
Mr.  Frampton's  anxiety,  and  when  he  learned  that 
his  niece  was  not  the  jilt  he  had  deemed  her,  but 
quite  perfection,  (for  that  was  what  I  stated,  with 
the  same  quiet  certainty  of  promulgating  an  incon-  I 
trovertible  fact,  with  which  I  should  have  declared 
twice  two  to  be  four,)  his  delight  knew  no  bounds, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  shook  my  hands  and  slapped 
me  on  the  back,  and  told  me,  with  many  grunts,  that 
I  should  "marry  the  girl,"  even  if  he  had  to  thrash 
old  Vernon  with  his  own  hand  in  order  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  her  for  me,  was  enough  to  do  any  one's 
heart  good  to  witness.  I  had  no  lack  of  talking  to 
get  through  myself  either  ;  first,  Harry  Oaklands  had 
to  be  told  the  successful  issue  of  the  day's  adventure, 
then  Fanny  was  to  be  taken  into  our  confidence ;  and 
next,  the  greatest  caution  was  to  be  observed,  and 
many  deep  and  politic  schemes  concocted,  in  order 
to  bring  my  mother  to  a  proper  comprehension  of  I 
the  whole  matter  without  completely  overwhelming 
her, — all  which  cunning:  devices  were  frustrated  bv 
Mr.  Frampton,  who  got  at  her  surreptitiously,  and 
told  her  the  entire  affair  in  a  short,  sharp,  and 
decisive  harangue,  which  completely  upset  her  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  left  a  permanent  im- 
pression on  her  mind,  that  somehow  or  other  I  had 
behaved  very  ill. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  Mr.  Frampton 
went  off  to  town  to  consult  his  lawyer,  promising  to 
return  in  time  for  dinner,  if  possible,  but  at  all  events 
so  as  to  be  ready  to  start  on  our  Barstone  campaign 
the  first  tiling  the  next  day,  that  no  time  misrhtbe  lost 
in  freeing  Clara  from  the  disagreeables,  if  not  positive 
dangers,  which  surrounded  her.  As  I  was  crossing 
the  hall  after  seeing  Mr.  Frampton  off,  Lawless 
seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  drawing  me  on  one  side, 
began  ;  "  I  say,  Frank,  I  want  a  word  with  you  ; 
there's  something  gone  wrong  with  Freddy  Coleman, 
I  never  saw  him  so  down  in  the  mouth  before  ;  there's 
a  screw  loose  somewhere,  depend  upon  it." 

"  Something  wrong  with  Freddy,"  repeated  T, 
"  impossible!  why  I  was  laughing  with  him  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  ago  ;  he  was  making  all  sorts  of  quaint 
remarks  on  the  chaise  that  came  for  Mr.  Frampton, 
and  poking  fun  at  the  post-boy — Where  is  he?" 

"Eh?  wait  a  bit,  I'll  tell  you  directly;  he  had  a 
letter  brought  him   just  as    Governor  Frampton 
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started,  and  as  he  cast  his  eye  over  it,  he  first  got  as 
red  as  a  carrot,  then  he  turned  as  pale  as  a  turnip, 
and  bolted  off  into  the  library  like  a  lamplighter, 
where  lie  sits  looking  as  if  he  had  been  to  the  wash, 
and  come  back  again  only  half-starched." 

"  That's  better  than  if  he  were  'terribly  mangled,' 
to  carry  on  your  simile,"  returned  I ;  "  but  didn't  you 
ask  him  what  was  the  matter  ?  " 

"Eh?  no,  I've  made  such  a  mess  of  things  lately, 
that  I  thought  I'd  better  leave  it  alone,  for  that  I  was 
safe  to  put  my  foot  in  it,  one  way  or  other,  so  I  came 
and  told  you  instead." 

"  Well,  we'll  see  about  it,"  replied  I,  turning 
towards  the  library,  "  perhaps  he  has  received  some 
bad  news  from  home;  his  father  or  mother  may  be 
ill." 

On  entering  the  room  we  perceived  Coleman  seated 
in  one  of  the  windows,  his  head  resting  on  his  hand, 
looking  certainly  particularly  miserable, and  altogether 
|  unlike  himself.  So  engrossed  was  he  that  he  never 
heard  our  approach,  and  I  had  crossed  the  room,  and 
was  close  to  him  before  he  perceived  me,  consequently, 
the  first  word  I  uttered  made  him  jump  violently, — an 
action  which  elicited  from  Lawless  a  sotto  voce 
exclamation  of,  "  Steady  there,  keep  a  tight  hand  on 
the  near  rein ;  well,  that  was  a  shy  !  " 

"  Freddy,"  began  I,  "  I  did  not  mean  to  startle 
you  so  ;  but  is  anything  the  matter,  old  fellow  ?  " 

"  You've  frightened  me  out  of  six  months' growth," 
was  the  reply,  "  matter— what  should  make  you  think 
that?" 

"  Well,  if  you  must  know,"  returned  Lawless,  "  I 
told  him  I  thought  there  was  a  screw  loose  with  you, 
and  I  haven't  changed  my  mind  about  it  yet  either. 
Any  unsoundness  shown  itself  at  home,  eh  ?  I  thought 
your  Governor  looked  rather  puffy  about  the  pasterns 
the  last  time  I  saw  him,  besides  being  touched  in  the 
wind,  and  your  ^nother  has  got  a  decided  strain  of 
!    the  back  sinews." 

"  No,  they're  well  enough,"  replied  Freddy,  with  a 
faint  smile. 

"  Then  you've  entered  your  affections  for  some 
maiden  stakes,  and  the  favourite  has  bolted  with  a 
Cornet  of  horse." 

"  That'  s  more  like  it,"  returned  Coleman,  "  though 
you've  not  quite  hit  it  yet— but  I'll  tell  you,  man,  if 
it's  any  satisfaction  to  you  to  hear  that  others  are  as 
unlucky  as  yourself,  or  worse,  for  what  I  know.  I'm 
not  greatly  given  to  the  lachrymose  and  sentimental, 
in  a  general  way,  but  I  must  confess  this  morning  to 
a  little  touch  of  the  heartache.  You  see,  Frank,"  he 
continued,  turning  to  me,  "  there's  my  cousin  Lucy 

Markham,  the  little  girl  with  the  black  eyes  " 

"  You  forget  that  she  was  staying  with  us  last 
week,"  interrupted  I. 

"  To  be  sure  she  was,"  resumed  Freddy,  "  this 
vile  letter  has  put  everything  out  of  my  head— well, 
she  and  I, — we've  known  each  other  since  we  were 

I    children, — in  fact,  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  she  has 
nearly  lived  with  us,  and  there's  a  great  deal  in 

I    habit,  and  propinquity,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

i    '  Man  was  not  made  to  live  alone,'  and  I'm  sure 


woman  wasn't  either,  for  they  would  have  nobody  to 
exercise  their  tongues  upon,  and  would  die  from 
repletion  of  small-talk,  or  a  pressure  of  gossip  on 
the  brain,  or  some  such  thing ; — and  so  a  complication 
of  all  these  causes  led  us  in  our  romantic  moments 
to  indulge  in  visions  of  a  snug  little  fireside, 
garnished  with  an  intelligent  household  cat,  and  a 
bright  copper  tea-kettle,  with  ourselves  seated  one  in 
each  corner,  regarding  the  scene  with  the  complacent 
gaze  of  proprietors  ;  and  we  were  only  waiting  till 
my  father  should  fulfil  his  promise  of  taking  me  into 
partnership,  to  broach  the  said  scheme  to  the  old 
people,  and  endeavour  to  get  it  realized.  But  lately 
there  has  been  a  fat  fool  coming  constantly  to  our 
house,  who  has  chosen  to  fancy  Lucy  would  make 
him  a  good  fooless,  and  although  the  dear  girl  has 
nearly  teased,  snubbed,  and  worried  him  to  the 
borders  of  insanity,  he  has  gone  on  persevering  with 
asinine  obstinacy,  till  he  has  actually  dared  to  pop 
the  question." 

"  Well,  let  her  say  '  no  '  as  if  she  meant  it," 
said  Lawless ;  "  women  can,  if  they  like,  eh  ?  and 
then  it  will  all  be  as  right  as  ninepence.  Eh  !  don't 
you  see  ?  " 

"  Easier  said  than  done,  Lawless,  unfortunately," 
replied  Coleman  ;  "  my  fat  rival  is  the  son  of  an 
opulent  drysalter,  and  last  year  he  contrived  to  get 
rid  of  his  father." 

"  Dry-salted  him,  perhaps?  "  suggested  Lawless. 

"  The  consequence  is,"  continued  Coleman,  not 
heeding  the  interruption,  "  he  is  as  rich  as  Croesus ; 
now  Lucy  hasn't  a  penny,  and-  all  her  family  are  as 
poor  as  rats,  so  what  does  he  do  but  go  to  my  father, 
promises  to  settle  no  end  of  tin  on  her,  and  ends  by 
asking  him  to  manage  the  matter  forhim.  Whereupon 
the  Governor  sends  for  Lucy,  spins  her  a  long  yarn 
about  duty  to  her  family,  declares  she'll  never  get  a 
better  offer,  and  winds  up  by  desiring  her  to  accept 
the  dolt  forthwith;  and  Lucy  writes  to  me,  poor  girl!  to 
say  she's  in  a  regular  fix,  and  thinks  she'd  better  die 
of  a  broken  heart  on  the  spot,  unless  I  can  propose 
any  less  distressing,  but  equally  efficient  alterna- 
tive." 

"  What  does  your  Governor  say?  that  she'll  never 
have  a  better  offer?  "  asked  Lawless. 

"Yes,"  replied  Freddy,  "and  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term,  I'm  afraid  it's  a  melancholy 
truth." 

"  Hum !  yes,  that'll  do,"  continued  Lawless, 
meditatively,  "  Freddy,  I've  thought  of  a  splendid 
dodge,  by  which  we  may  obtain  the  following 
advantages.  Imprimis,  selling  the  Governor  no  end  ; 
secundis,  ensuring  me  a  jolly  lark, — and  'pon  my 
word  I  require  a  little  innocent  recreation  to  raise  my 
spirits;  and,  lastly,  enabling  youto  marry  your  cousin, 
and  thus  end  as  the  pantomimes  always  do,  with  a 
grand  triumph  of  virtue  and  true  love  over  tyranny 
and  oppression !  So  now,  listen  to  me  !  " 

 — 

Advicb,  like  snow,  the  softer  it  falls,  the  longer  it 
dwells  upon,  and  the  deeper  it  sinks  into  the  mind. — 
Coleridge. 
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A  JAR  OF  HONEY  FROM  MOUNT  HYBLA.1 

We  have  all  had  glimpses  of  the  pastoral  age  :  for 
the  early  days  of  life  are  as  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
world — pastoral  and  golden.  Our  habits,  feelings, 
speech,  emotions,  possessed  the  primitive  character- 
istics of  truth,  simplicity,  and  nature.  If  not  in 
perfect  utterance,  yet  in  earnest  healthful  feeling, 
were  we  pastoral  poets ;  and  from  the  rugged  accli- 
vities of  after-life,  looking  backward  upon  the  green 
and  shining  valleys  of  our  childhood,  we  may  each 
repeat  with  truth,  "  Et  ego  in  Arcadia/'  Between  it 
and  us,  however,  time  and  circumstance  have  set  a 
broad  deep  gulf,  the  extent  and  depth  of  which  may 
be  estimated  by  our  fervid  appreciation  of,  or  frigid 
indifference  to  the  music,  truth,  and  beauty  of  the 
poet,  and  more  especially  the  pastoral  poet's  song. 

Of  the  few — the  very  few — who  retain  within  their 
hearts  and  minds  the  most  estimable  characteristics 
of  the  golden  age  of  life,  who  can  look  back  upon  its 
Arcadian  valleys  without  regret,  inasmuch  as  the 
green  garniture  of  that  blessed  clime  surrounds  them 
still,  the  same  blue  cloudless  heavens  continue  to 
bend  over  them,  the  same  chime  of  running  waters, 
the  same  low  voices  of  the  whispering  winds,  the 
same  melodious  rustle  of  the  young  green  leaves, 
swell  and  die  upon  their  ears  perpetually, — who  have 
been  neither  soured  nor  saddened  by  the  philosophy 
which  experience  teaches, — who  have  mingled  in  the 
strife  of  politics,  and  yet  kept  unimpaired  their  love  of 
peace  and  harmony,  study  and  retirement,  reverie 
and  repose, — who,  as  Coleridge  beautifully  observes,^ 

"  Delightedly  believe  ~ 
Divinities,  being  themselves  divine." 

Of  this  privileged  few  Leigh  Hunt  may  constitute 
himself  among  the  chief.  A  veteran  in  the  field  of 
literature,  his  relish  for  the  accustomed  delights  of 
poetry  is  as  keen,  his  fancy  as  buoyant,  his  taste  as 
exquisite,  and  his  judgment  as  mellow  and  as  sound 
as  ever. 

"  Age  cannot  wither  him, 
Nor  custom  stale  his  infinite  variety." 

And  there  is  a  certain  contagion  in  his  hopeful, 
healthful  views,  not  merely  of  literature,  but  of  man- 
kind in  general,  which  insensibly  infects  the  reader's 
mind;  while  the  obvious  earnestness  and  sincerity  of 
his  opinions  simultaneously  exact  respect,  attention, 
and  conviction. 

Graceful  and  genial  in  all  his  writings,  whether 
as  essayist,  story-teller,  poet,  or  critic,  it  would  be 
difficult  accurately  to  define  the  extent  of  the  influence 
he  has  exercised  in  humanizing,  refining,  and  elevating 
the  feelings  and  intellect  of  the  present  generation. 
What  he  has  achieved  in  this  respect  has  been  ac- 
complished quietly  and  without  ostentation, 

"  In  conscience  and  a  tender  lierte." 

If  he  would  have  you  love  and  practise  some  peculiar 
moral  virtue,  he  reads  no  grave  and  tedious  homily 
thereon,  but,  by  a  felicitous  illustration,  or  a  quaint 

"(1)  A  Jar  of  Honey  from  Mount*'Hybla.  By  Leigh  Hunt. 
Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  1848. 


and  antique  story,  exhibits  the  virtue  in  the  might  of 
its  own  inherent  beauty,  conscious  that,  having  done 
so,  he  may  safely  leave  it  to  plead  its  own  cause,  and 
win  an  easy  access  to  your  heart.  So,  too,  in  his 
criticisms,  he  does  not  oppress  you  by  his  pedantry, 
or  disgust  you  by  his  dogmatism,  or  overwhelm  his 
subject  with  a  ponderous  mass  of  irrelevant  verbiage. 
The  scholar  recognises  the  pertinence  and  beauty  of 
his  classical  quotations — for  in  the  freemasonry  of 
literature  they  are,  as  it  were,  the  pass-words  of  the 
craft — while  to  the  unlearned  reader  they  are  made 
to  have  a  novel  and  unexpected  significance  and 
charm.  The  favourite  author  of  the  man  of  letters 
becomes  the  more  endeared  to  him  from  the  glancing 
lights  which  the  critic  sheds  on  obscure  or  unnoticed 
passages,  and  from  the  music  he  elicits  from  many 
an  exquisite,  but  hitherto  neglected  verse. 

With  a  refined  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  poetry, 
in  nature  and  in  art,  he  strives  to  elevate  others  to 
the  high  vantage-ground  on  which  he  stands,  to 
make  them  participators  of  his  enjoyment,  and  con- 
genial lovers  of  the  objects  which  delight  him  most. 
"  Every  clever  unlearned  man  in  England,  rich 
and  poor,"  he  observes,  "  if  we  had  the  magic  to  do 
it,  should  be  gifted  to-morrow  with  all  the  learning 
that  would  adorn  and  endear  his  commerce  to  him, 
his  agriculture,  and  the  poorest  flower-pot  at  his 
window."  The  wish  does  honour  to  his  heart:  but, 
to  our  thinking,  Mr.  Hunt  has  accomplished  some- 
thing analogous  to  this.  We  believe,  that  in  the 
mind  of  many  a  "clever  unlearned  man"  he  has,  so 
to  speak,  evoked  and  fostered  such  a  true,  natural, 
and  healthful  taste  as  has  enabled  its  possessor  to 
appreciate  whatever  is  most  deserving  of  admiration, 
reverence,  or  affection,  in  the  external  forms  of  nature, 
in  such  humble  works  of  art  as  come  within  his  cog- 
nisance, and  in  the  limited  store  of  literary  wealth 
already  familiar  to  him. 

To  have  achieved  no  more  than  this  is  to  have 
done  something  worthy  of  the  gratitude  of  his  own 
and  after  generations;  and  we  should  rejoice  to  see 
the  sphere  of  so  wholesome  an  influence  widened  by 
the  diffusion,  in  a  cheaper  form,  of  such  works  as 
"  Imagination  and  Fancy,"  "  Wit  and  Humour," 
and  the  luscious  "  Jar  of  Honey  "  now  before  us. 

Did  space  permit,  we  would  willingly  extract  the 
whole  "  Legend  of  King  Robert,"  which  is,  indeed, 
an  "  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite;  "  but  we  pass  on 
to  briefer  extracts:  — 

"  The  all-including  genius  of  Shakspeare  has  given 
the  finest  intimations  of  pastoral  writing  in  some  of 
the  masques  introduced  in  his  plays,  and  in  his  plays 
themselves :  if,  indeed,  '  As  you  like  it '  might  not 
equally  as  well  be  called  a  pastoral  play  as  a  comedy : 
though,  to  be  sure,  the  Duke  and  his  followers  do  not 
willingly  take  to  the  woods,  with  the'  exception  of  the 
'  sad  shepherd,'  Jacques ;  and  this  is  a  great  drawback 
on  the  pleasures  of  the  occasion,  which  ought  to  breathe 
as  freely  as  the  air  and  the  wild  roses.  Rosalind,  how- 
ever, is  a  very  bud  of  the  pastoral  ideal,  peeping  out  of 
her  forest  jerkin.  Again,  in  the  '  Winter's  Talc'  where 
the  good  housewife  is  recorded,  who  has  '  her  face  o' 
fire 'with  attending  to  the  guests,  and  'my  sister,' 
who  has  the  purchase  of  the  eatables,  1  lays  it  on '  (as 
her  brother  the  clown  says)  in  the  article  of  rice,  there 
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is  the  truest  pastoral  of  both  kinds,  the  ideal  and  the 
homely. 

" '  Shepherd.  Fie,  daughter!  when  my  old  wife  lived, 
This  day  she  was  both  pantler,  butler,  cook  ;  [upon 
Both  dame  and  servant ;  welcom'd  all ;  serv'd  all  ; 
Would  sing  her  song,  and  dance  her  turn  ;  now  here, 
At  upper  end  of  the  table,  now  i'  the  middle  ; 
On  his  shoulder,  and  his;  her  face  o'  fire 
With  labour ;  and  the  thing  she  took  to  quench  it 
She  would  to  each  one  sip.' 

"  What  a  poet,  and  what  a  painter  !  Now  a  Raphael, 
or  Michael  Angelo ;  now  a  Jan  Stein,  or  a  Teniers. 
Here  also  is  Autolycus,  the  most  exquisite  of  impudent 
vagabonds — better  even  than  the  Brass  of  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh — selling  his  love  ballads  so,  without  in- 
decency, '  which  is  strange,'  and  another  ballad  of  a 
singing^/i,  with  ' five  justices'  hands  to  it,'  to  vouch  for 
its  veracity.    But,  above  all,  here  is  Perdita : — 

*  The  prettiest  low-born  lass  that  ever 
Ran  on  the  green  sward. 

No  shepherdess  ;  but  Flora 
Peering  in  April's  front.' 

Perdita,  also,  though  supposed  to  be  a  shepherdess  born, 
is  a  Sicilian  princess,  and  makes  our  blue  jar  glisten 
again  in  the  midst  of  its  native  sun  and  flowers. 

'  0  Proserpina, 
For  the  flow'rs  now,  that,  frighted,  thou  lett'st  fall 
From  Dis's  waggon  !  Daffodils, 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty  ;  violets  dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 
Or  Cytherea's  breath  ;  bold  oxlips,  and 
The  crown  imperial ;  lilies  of  all  kinds, 
The  flower-de-luce  being  one  ! — 0  !  these  I  lack, 
To  make  you  garlands  of ;  and,  my  sweet  friend, 
{Turning  to  her  Lover)  To  strew  him  o'er  and  o'er.' 

"  Shelley  has  called  a  woman  -  one  of  Shakspeare's 
women,'  implying  by  that  designation  all  that  can  be 
suggested  of  grace  and  sweetness.  They  were  '  very 
subtle,' as  Mr.  Wordsworth  said  of  the  French  ladies. 
Not  that  they  were  French  ladies,  or  English  either,  but 
nature's  and  refinement's  best  possible  gentlewomen  all 
over  the  world.  Julia  d'Arragona,  the  Italian  poetess, 
who  made  all  her  suitors  love  one  another  instead  of 
quarrel,  must  have  been  a  Shakspeare  woman.  Gaspara 
Stampa  was  another;  and  we  should  take  the  authoress 
of 1  Robin  Gray  '  for  one. 

*  Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother,' 

and  Lucy,  Countess  of  Bedford,  must  have  been  such. 
So  was  Mrs.  Brooke,  who  wrote  '  Emily  Montagu ;'  and 
probably  Madame  Riccolini;  and  certainly  my  Lady 
Winchelsea,  who  Worshipped  friendship  and  green 
retreats,  and  her  husband ; — terrible  people  all  to  look 
upon,  if  the  very  sweetness  of  their  virtue  did  not 
enable  us  to  bear  it." 

"  Allan  Ramsay  is  the  prince  of  the  homely  pastoral 
drama. — Burns  wrote  in  this  class  of  poetry  at  no  such 
length  as  Ramsay ;  but  he  was  pastoral  poetry  itself,  in 
the  shape  of  an  actual,  glorious  peasant,  vigorous  as  if 
Homer  had  written  him,  and  tender  as  generous  strength, 
or  as  memories  of  the  grave.  Ramsay  and  he  have 
helped  Scotland  for  ever  to  take  pride  in  its  heather, 
and  its  braes,  and  its  bonny  rivers,  and  be  ashamed  of 
no  beauty  or  honest  truth,  in  high  estate  or  in  low ;  — 
an  incalculable  blessing.  Ramsay,  to  be  sure,  with  all 
his  genius,  and  though  he  wrote  an  entire  and  excellent 
dramatic  pastoral  in  five  legitimate  acts,  is  but  a  small 
part  of  Burns — is  but  a  field  in  a  corner  compared  with 
the  whole  Scots  pastoral  region.  He  has  none  of  Burns's 
pathos;  none  of  his  grandeur;  none  of  his  burning 
energy ;  none  of  his  craving  after  universal  good.  How 
universal  is  Burns  !— what  mirth  in  his  cups  ! — what 


softness  in  his  tears  ! — what  sympathy  in  his  very  satire  ! 
— what  manhood  in  everything  !  Jf  Theocritus,  the 
inventor  of  a  loving  and  affecting  Polyphemus,  could 
have  foreseen  the  verses  on  the  4  Mouse,'  and  the  '  Daisy, 
turned  up  with  the  plough,'  the  '  Tarn  o'  Shanter,'  '  O 
Willie  brew'd  a  peck  o'  maut,'  '  Ye  banks  and  braes  o' 
bonnie  Doon,'  &c, — not  to  mention  a  hundred  others, 
which  have  less  to  do  with  our  subject, — tears  of  admira- 
tion would  have  rushed  into  his  eyes. 

"  Nevertheless,  Allan  Ramsay  is  not  only  entitled  to 
the  designation  we  have  given  him,  but  in  some  respects 
is  the  best  pastoral  writer  in  the  world.  There  are,  in 
truth,  two  sorts  of  genuine  pastoral, — the  high  ideal  of 
Fletcher  and  Milton,  which  is  justly  to  be  considered 
the  more  poetical ;  and  the  homely  ideal,  as  set  forth  by 
Allan  Ramsay  and  some  of  the  idyls  of  Theocritus,  and 
which  gives  us  such  feelings  of  nature  and  passion  as 
poetical  rustics  not  only  can,  but  have  entertained,  and 
eloquently  described.  And  Ave  think  the  '  Gentle 
Shepherd,'  in  some  respects,  the  best  pastoral  that  ever 
was  written,  not  because  it  has  anything,  in  a  poetical 
point  of  view,  to  compare  with  Fletcher  and  Milton, 
but  because  there  is,  upon  the  whole,  more  faith  and 
more  love  in  it,  and  because  the  kind  of  idealized  truth 
which  it  undertakes  to  represent  is  delivered  in  a  more 
corresponding  and  satisfactory  form  than  in  any  other 
entire  pastoral  drama.  In  fact,  the  1  Gentle  Shepherd' 
has  no  alloy  whatever  to  its  pretensions,  such  as  they 
are, — no  failure  in  plot,  language,  or  character, — - 
nothing  answering  to  the  coldness  and  irrelevancies  of 
'  Comus,'  nor  to  the  offensive  and  untrue  violations  of 
decorum  in  the  '  Wanton  Shepherdess'  of  Fletcher's 
pastoral,  and  the  pedantic  and  ostentatious  chastity  of 
his  faithful  one.  It  is  a  pure,  healthy,  natural,  and  (of 
its  kind)  perfect  plant,  sprung  out  of  an  unluxuriant 
but  not  ungenial  soil ;  not  hung  with  the  beauty  and 
fragrance  of  the  productions  of  the  higher  regions  of 
Parnassus;  not  waited  upon  by  spirits  and  enchanted 
music  ;  a  dog-rose,  if  you  will ;  say  rather,  a  rose  in  a 
cottage-garden,  dabbled  with  the  morning  dew,  and 
plucked  by  an  honest  lover  to  give  to  his  mistress." 

Speaking  of  Brown,  the  author  of  "  Britannia's 
Pastorals,"  Mr.  Hunt  says, — ■ 

"  Brown  was  a  Devonshire  man,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  died  at  Ottery  St.  Mary,  the  birth-place  of  Coleridge. 
He  was  not  unworthy  to  have  been  the  countryman  of 
that  exquisite  observer  of  nature,  himself  a  pastoral 
man,  though  he  wrote  no  pastorals ;  for  Coleridge  not 
only  preferred  a  country  to  a  town  life,  but  his  mind, 
as  well  as  his  body,  (when  it  was  not  with  Plato  and 
the  school-men,)  delighted  to  live  in  woody  places, 
'  enfolding,'  as  he  beautifully  says,  £  sunny  spots  of 
greenery.'  Shakspeare  himself,  prosperous  manager  as 
he  was,  retired  to  his  native  place  before  he  was  old. 
Do  we  think,  that,  with  all  his  sociality,  his  chief  com- 
panions there  were  such  as  a  country  town  afforded  ? 
Depend  upon  it,  they  were  the  trees,  and  the  fields,  and 
his  daughter  Susanna.  Be  assured,  that  no  gentleman 
of  the  place  was  seen  so  often  pacing  the  banks  of  the 
Avon,  sitting  on  the  stiles  in  the  meadows,  looking 
with  the  thrush  at  the  sunset,  or  finding 

'  Books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing.' 

Cervantes,  the  Shakspeare  of  Spain,  (for  if  his  poetry 
answered  but  to  one  small  portion  of  Shakspeare,  his 
prose  made  up  the  rest,)  proclaims  his  truly  pastoral 
heart,  notwithstanding  his  satire,  not  only  in  his 
*  Galatea,'  but  in  a  hundred  passages  of  '  Don  Quixote,' 
particularly  the  episodes.  He  delighted  equally  in 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  the  most  ideal  poetic  life. 
It  is  easy  to  see,  by  the  stories  of  '  Marcella'  and 
1  Leandra,'  that  this  great  writer  wanted  little  to  have 
become  a  '  Quixote'  himself,  in  the  Arcadian  line. 
Nothing  but  the  extremest  good  sense  supplied  him  a 
proper  balance  in  this  respect  for  his  extreme  romance. 
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Boccaccio  was  another  of  these  great  child-like  minds, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  world  is  ignorantly  confounded 
with  a  devotion  to  it.  See,  in  his  '  Admetus,' '  Theseid,' 
and  '  Genealogia  Deorum,'  &c,  and  in  the  '  Decameron ' 
itself,  how  he  revels  in  groves  and  gardens  ;  and  how, 
when  he  begins  making  a  list  of  trees,  he  cannot  leave  off!. 

"  Chaucer  was  a  courtier,  and  a  companion  of  princes  — 
nay,  a  reformer  also,  and  a  stirrer  out  in  the  world.  He 
understood  that  world,  too,  thoroughly,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  such  understanding.  Yet,  as  he  was  a  true 
great  poet  in  everything,  so  in  nothing  more  was  he  so 
than  in  loving  the  country,  and  the  trees  and  fields.  It 
is  as  hard  to  get  him  out  of  a  grove  as  his  friend, 
Boccaccio ;  and  he  tells  us,  that,  in  May,  he  would  often 
go  out  into  the  meadows  to  'abide'  there,  solely  in 
order  to  '  look  upon  the  daisy.'  Milton  seems  to  have 
made  a  point  of  never  living  in  a  house  that  had  not  a 
garden  to  it." 

The  last  sample  we  shall  offer  of  our  author's  honey 
occurs  in  the  chapter  upon  Bees,  concerning  which  he 
gossips  in  this  pleasant  wise  : — 

"  Bees  do  not  teach  men,  nor  ought  they.  We  have 
some  higher  things  among  us,  even  than  wax  and  honey ; 
and  though  we  have  our  flaws,  too,  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ment, and  do  not  yet  know  exactly  what  to  do  with  them, 
we  hope  we  shall  find  out.  Will  the  bees  ever  do  that  1 
Do  they  also  hope  it  1  Do  they  sit  pondering,  when  the 
massacre  is  over,  and  think  it  but  a  bungling  way  of 
bringing  their  accounts  right  1  Man,  in  his  self-love, 
laughs  at  such  a  fancy.  He  is  of  opinion  that  no 
creature  can  think,  or  make  progression,  but  himself. 
What  right  he  has,  from  his  little  experience,  to  come 
to  such  conclusions,  we  know  not ;  but  he  must  allow, 
that  we  know  as  little  of  the  conclusions  of  the  bees. 
All  we  feel  certain  of  is,  that  with  "bees,  as  with  men, 
the  good  of  existence  outweighs  the  evil ;  that  evil 
itself  is  but  a  rough  working  towards  good  ;  and  that 
if  good  can  ultimately  be  better  without  it,  there  is  a 
thing  called  hope,  which  says  it  may  be  possible.  We 
take  our  planet  to  be  very  young,  and  our  love  of  pro- 
gression to  be  one  of  the  proofs  of  it ;  and  when  we 
think  of  the  good,  and  beauty,  and  love,  and  pleasure, 
and  generosity,  and  nobleness  of  mind,  and  imagination, 
in  which  this  green  and  glorious  world  is  abundant,  we 
cannot  but  conclude  that  the  love  of  progression  is  to 
make  it  still  more  glorious,  and  add  it  to  the  number  of 
those  older  stars,  which  are  probably  resting  from  their 
labours,  and  have  become  heavens." 

We  cannot  conclude  this  notice  without  alluding 
to  the  elegance  displayed  in  the  getting-up  of  the 
volume  before  us.  The  cover  is,  in  itself,  a  perfect 
gem,  and  the  illustrations,  by  the  graceful  pencil  of 
Doyle,  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  the  satis- 
faction with  which  we  rise  up  from  the  "  feast  of 
reason,"  afforded  by  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's  very  excellent 
«  Jar  of  Honey."  J.  S. 


MEMORANDA  OF  NATURAL  PHENOMENA. 

BY  F.  T.  NICHOLS. 

No.  II. — Atmospherical  Electricity.. 

Electricity  is  a  sort  of  fluid  disseminated 
throughout  nature,  existing  naturally  in  a  state 
of  equilibrium,  but  of  the  presence  of  which  we 

;  are  insensible,  until  it  is  excited  into  activity 
by  accumulating  over-abundantly  in  any  parti- 

'  cular  body,  and,  consequently,  exhibiting  certain 


phenomena  of  which  that  body  in  itself  is  in- 
capable. 

Although,  to  a  certain  extent,  all  bodies  are 
charged  with  this  mysterious  fluid,  some  are 
unable  to  retain  it  when  it  is  under  the  influence 
of  excitation,  but  suffer  it  to  pass  readily  through 
them  ;  these  are  called  non-electrics,  or  electrical 
conductors.  There  are  others  which  resist  the 
passage  of  the  fluid,  and  absorb  it  into  them- 
selves ;  such  are  called  electrics,  or  non-conductors. 
As,  for  example,  if  two  opposing  electrical 
bodies  be  rubbed  sharply  together,  the  fluid 
becomes  agitated,  flows  out  of  the  conductor,  and 
is  absorbed  by  the  non-conductor,  which  now, 
being  charged  with  a  superfluity  of  the  electric 
fluid,  is  said  to  be  under  the  influence  of  excita- 
tion; this  is  called  positive  electricity;  the  ab- 
sence of  the  fluid  in  the  other  body  is  called 
negative  electricity. 

When  a  non-conductor  is  positively  electrified, 
it  has  an  attractive  affinity  to  all  bodies  not  in 
the  same  condition  with  itself,  and  on  coming 
in  contact  with  them,  yields  up  a  portion  of  its 
fluid,  until  an  equality  is  restored,  when  it  repels 
them.  A  very  simple  experiment  will  illustrate 
this :  take,  for  instance,  a  piece  of  dry  glass,  or  a 
stick  of  sealing-wax,  rub  it  sharply  up  and  down 
any  woollen  substance,  as  the  coat-sleeve,  and  it 
will  become  slightly  charged  with  electric  fluid ; 
this  will  be  demonstrated  by  presenting  to  it  a 
small  piece  of  paper,  (or  any  other  light  sub- 
stance of  that  nature,)  which  will  readily  adhere 
to  the  glass  or  wax  until  it  has  become  filled 
with  some  of  the  fluid,  when  it  will  be  repulsed 
and  fall  off. 

So  we  shall  find  that  when  two  vessels  are 
brought  within  attractive  proximity  of  each  other, 
the  one  being  charged  with  positive,  and  the 
other  with  negative  electricity,  the  surplus  fluid 
will  find  its  equilibrium  by  rushing  into  the  other 
vessel;  but  the  intervening  air,  resisting  its  free 
passage,  causes  it  to  ignite  and  throw  off  sparks 
of  fire  accompanied  by  a  cracking  noise.  When 
this  phenomenon  is  the  result  of  atmospherical 
causes,  the  ignition,  and  the  noise  that  attends  it, 
are  called  lightning  and  thunder. 

There  is  always  a  considerable  amount  of  elec- 
tricity contained  in  the  atmosphere,  produced 
either  by  the  action  of  currents  of  wind,  the 
passing  of  bodies  through  it,  or  from  chemical 
agencies.  There  are  causes  also  operating  by 
which  it  is  reduced,  so  that  the  air  is  differentlv 
electrified  in  different  parts  at  the  same  time. 
Whenever  any  action  tends  to  increase  this  dif- 
ference to  any  extent,  such  as  by  the  evaporation 
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of  water,  and  its  condensation  into  clouds,  or  by 
sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  the  electric 
matter  flows  into  equilibrium,  throwing  off  in  its 
passage  sudden  flashes  of  fire  ;  this  is  that  silent 
lightning  that  is  frequently  seen  after  very  hot 
weather,  of  a  summer's  evening. 

Whenever  the  atmosphere  is  rendered  arid  by 
excessive  heat,  a  very  considerable  quantity  of 
vapour  is  absorbed  into  it,  the  clouds  thereby 
formed  are  consequently  very  highly  charged, 
and  have  a  very  dense  black  appearance;  sailing 
slowly  along  by  the  wind,  they  absorb  into  them 
all  the  lighter  clouds,  increasing  until  they  have 
spread  over  almost  the  whole  of  the  heavens.  Thus 
an  approaching  thunder-storm  is  usually  indi- 
cated by  heavy  clouds  advancing  in  one  direction, 
meeting  and  absorbing  into  them  thin  filaments 
of  light  clouds  that  are  scattered  about.  When 
a  cloud  thus  formed  passes  one  negatively  electri- 
fied, the  fluid  rushing  out  of  it,  separates  the  air, 
ignites,  and  forms  a  flash  of  lightning  ;  the  air 
collapsing  again  after  its  passage,  causes  the 
rumbling  noise  called  thunder.  When  the  air 
is  strong  and  much  agitated,  and  the  passage  of 
the  fluid  meets  with  great  resistance,  it  flies  about 
in  a  zigzag  form,  which  is  known  as  forked  light- 
ning. 

So  long  as  lightning  is  occasioned  merely  by 
the  action  of  two  clouds  upon  one  another,  not 
the  slightest  danger  is  to  be  apprehended ;  thun- 
der being  only  a  report,  is  perfectly  harmless  at 
all  times.  But  when  the  electricity  comes  within 
the  attraction  of  the  earth,  either  by  a  cloud  cross- 
ing over  a  lofty  mountain,  or  sinking  near  to  the 
earth's  surface,  it  passes  down  from  the  cloud  to 
the  earth,  sometimes  in  a  straight  line  of  fire, 
sometimes  rolling  along  like  a  large  ball,  clearing- 
out  of  its  way  everything  that  offers  resistance 
to  it;  thus  it  will  often  tear  up  trees,  set  houses 
on  fire,  and  even  destroy  animal  life  should  it 
impede  its  progress.  This  ball  of  fire  is  a  liquid 
in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  not  (as  has  been  supposed 
by  some  persons  unacquainted  with  science)  a 
metallic  body,  called  a  thunder-bolt.  There  are 
metallic  substances  sometimes  precipitated  from 
the  air ;  these  are  termed  aerolites,  and  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  electricity  of 
storms. 

As  soon  as  the  cloud  disperses,  which  is  usually 
after  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  and  a  very  loud 
clap  of  thunder,  the  rain  descends,  the  electrical 
power  is  destroyed,  and  the  storm  ceases. 

Although  storms  arise  from  what  may  be  called 
the  accidents  of  nature,  they  are  of  great  import- 
ance as  an  effort  of  nature,  by  which  the  atmo- 


sphere is  cleared  of  all  those  impurities  it  imbibes 
from  noxious  vapours,  and  other  sources,  and 
hence,  despite  their  dangerous  tendencies,  and  the 
terrors  to  which  they  give  rise,  they  are  produc- 
tive of  much  advantage. 

THE  DOCTOR. 

DOSE  II.  MYSTERY-PLAYS — PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  TO  COME, 

"  Sit  thou  a  patient  lookcr-on  ; 
Judge  not  the  play  before  the  play  is  done  ; 
Her  plot  has  many  changes  ;  every  day 
Speaks  a  new  scene,  the  last  act  crowns  the  play." 

QUAR.LES. 

Some  of  our  patient*,  peradventure, — assuming,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  some  one  besides  the 
printer  swallows  these  doses, — may  remember  the 
delight  with  which  the  boy  Dove,  the  embryo  doctor, 
revelled  in  the  stock  pieces  of  Rowland  Dixon's 
puppets,  and  discussed  with  his  master  the  nature  of 
the  early  miracle-plays.  The  hint  thus  early  thrown 
out,  the  stitch  thus  early  dropt  in  the  work,  is  again 
taken  up  in  the  fragmentary  chapters  of  this  volume, 
and  made  the  vehicle  of  a  tempting  chapter  on  two 
of  these  old  and  amusing  plays.  Every  one  who 
read  the  early  hints  felt  what  was  preparing  for  them 
in  the  future  ;  and  many  a  one,  when  assured  that  the 
multifarious  reader  of  Keswick  was  the  author  of  the 
brochure,  looked  forward  to  a  flood  of  cftrious  learning 
on  miracle-plays. 

It  would  have  been  a  thoroughly  antiquarian  and 
dramatic  treat  to  have  followed  Southey  from  the 
drama  of  the  Jew  Ezekiel,  partially  preserved  by 
Eusebius,  down  to  the  latest  of  the  Coventry  mysteries. 
To  have  read  his  quaint  account  of  the  pious  moral- 
ities of  the  Saxon  nun  Rhoswithn,  her  country's 
wonder  in  the  tenth  century,  or  of  the  first  mystery 
acted  in  England  at  Dunstable  in  1110.  The  more 
than  three  hundred  players  that  crowded  the  stage  at 
Constance,  when  the  English  bishop  invited  its 
wealthy  burghers,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  to  witness 
the  mysteries  of  the  Nativity,  which  some  of  his 
country's  clergy  had  composed,  would  have  afforded 
room  for  many  a  quaint  description  and  word-twisting 
joke  from  the  quaintly  wily  laureate.  But  what 
use  is  there  in  speculating  on  what  he  might  have 
said  or  written?  Let  us  e'en  take  to  the  matter  he  has 
compounded,  and  taste  of  the  prescription  he  has 
left. 

The  Doctor  loves  to  trace  down  these  relics  of  the 
oldest  dramas  to  the  latest  times.  In  li is  researches 
he  alighted  on  two,  the  one  of  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  other,  perhaps,  a  trifle  later  ; 
the  one  written  in  Latin  for  a  German  audience,  the 
other  in  the  native  tongue  for  an  English  one. 
George  von  Langeveldt  wrote  the  more  learned  ;  the 
author  of  the  other,  like  he  of  the  Doctor  in  days 
gone  by,  still  remains  unknown:  both  bear  the  same 
title,  relate  to  the  same  subject,  enforce  the  same 
moral,  and  yet  afford  sufficient  variety  to  make  it 
evident  that  the  latter  was  not  translated,  or  "  done," 
as  the  dramatic  authors  now-a-days  have  it,  from  the 
former. 

Hecastus,  a  rich,  pompous,  worldly  man,  with  his 
suitable  wife  Epicuria,  are  astonished  at  the  appearance 
of  an  unasked  guest  at  one  of  their  great  feasts.  It 
is  Nomodidascalus,  come  to  summon  the  master 
before  the  Great  King  for  judgment.  In  vain  does  the 
worldly  great" man  appeal  to  his  lawyer-son; — he 
knows  the  "belles  lettres,"  but  not  the  barbarous 
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tongue  in  which  the  summons  is  written.  In  vain 
lie  asks  his  sons  or  his  kinsmen  to  go  with  him,  or 
even  his  wife  ;  each  lias  his  excuse,  but  advises  him 
to  take  his  slaves.  Plutus,  too,  his  daily  god,  rebels 
against  being  taken,  and  only  succumbs  to  main 
force.  Alas!  he  is  on  his  road,  with  nought  but 
slaves  and  wealth.  Anon,  Virtue — his  old,  tattered, 
despised  friend  Virtue — meets  him,  and  promises  to 
send  him  a  priest.  The  priest  comes,  and  for  once 
the  brothers  agree — in  keeping  watch,  lest  he  should 
persuade  the  dying  man  to  give  aught  of  his  wealth 
to  the  poor.  Satan  comes  to  his  chamber-door,  sits 
on  his  threshold,  and  draws  his  indictment  against 
the  dying  man.  Here  it  is,  "  proud  and  arrogant  in 
mind,  body,  and  manners."  So  commences  the  bill. 
But,  within,  the  priest  questions  him  of  his  faith — it  is 
merely  historical,  a  faith  in  facts  :  soon  springs  up 
a  better  faith,  as  Faith  herself  rules  his  chamber 
with  Virtue.  At  the  door  Death  meets  Satan,  gets 
abused  for  his  delay,  follows  his  master  into  the 
death-chamber  as  soon  as  he  has  sharpened  his  dart. 
But  the  contest  soon  grows  warm,  and  Satan  flies 
before  Faith,  Virtue,  and  the  priest,  and  the  soul 
departs  on  its  mission  freed  from  the  power  of  evil. 

Such  was  George  von  Langeveldt's  play,  repre- 
sented by  his  scholars  in  1550.  "  Non  sine  magno 
spectantium  applausu," — "  crowded  houses," — "  con- 
tinued applause  until  the  fall  of  the  curtain,"  as 
Messrs.  Bunn  and  Co.  now  have  it  in  the  large  type 
of  their  bills,  with  "  Free  List  suspended."  Of  the 
success  of  the  English  "  Everyman  "  we  have  no 
contemporary  record.    Its  prologue  says, 

"  This  matter  is  wondrous  precious, 
But  the  extent  of  it  is  more  gracious, 

And  swete  to  heare  away. 
The  story  saith,  Man  in  the  beginning 
Look  well,  and  take  good  heed  to  the  ending, 

Be  you  never  so  gay." 

Death  is  sent  to  Everyman  with  a  message. — 

"  To  shew  him,  in  God's  name, 
A  pilgrimage  he  must  on  him  take, 
Which  he  in  no  wise  may  escape ; 
And  that  he  bring  with  him  a  sure  reckoning 
Without  delay  or  any  tarrying." 

Everyman  asks  for  twelve  years' delay,  to  make  up 
his  accounts,  and  offers  1,000/.  for  the  time.  "No 
delay,"  says  Death,  "  but  thou  mayesthave  thy  friends 
with  thee."  So  Everyman  asks  Fellowship  to  come 
with  him  ;  to  eat  with  him,  drink  with  him,  or  fight 
for  him,  he  is  ready,  but  not  for  such  a  journey. 
His  relatives  are  equally  unprepared,  so  Everyman 
applies  to  his  "  Goods." 

"'Who  calleth  me?'  answers  Goods;  'Everyman!  what,  hast 

thou  haste  ? 
I  lye  here  in  corners,  trussed  and  piled  so  high, 
And  in  chests  I  am  locked  so  fast, 
Also  sacked  in  bags,  thou  may'st  see  with  thine  eye 
I  cannot  stir ;  in  packs  low  I  lye. 
Sir,  an  ye  in  the  world  have  sorrow  or  adversity, 
That  can  I  help  you  to  remedy  shortly.' " 

Again  his  owner  presses  "  Goods  "  to  come  with 
him  as  his  defence,  but  he  replies — 

" '  Nay,  Everyman,  I  sing  another  song, 
I  follow  no  man  in  such  voyages, 
Eor  an  I  went  with  thee, 
Thou  shouldst  fare  much  the  worse  for  me.'  " 

Good  Deeds  is  willing  enough  to  go  with  him,  but 
lies  cold  on  the  ground,  bound  sorely  by  his  sins ;  but 
she  introduces  Knowledge,  who  leads  him  to  Con- 
fession, who  gives  him  a  jewel  called  Penance,  and 
then  Good  Deeds  rises  in  her  strength  and  prepares 
to  go  with  him.  Besides  this,  Knowledge  clothes  him 


in  the  garment  of  Contrition,  and  makes  him  call  on 
his  friends,  Discretion,  Strength,  and  Beauty,  to  help 
him  on  his  pilgrimage,  and  his  Five  Wits  to  aid  him 
with  their  counsel.  For  a  time  his  newly  summoned 
friends  go  on  with  hiin,  but  when  as  his  limbs  fail 
and  his  strength  fades  away,  and  he  says — 

"  Infantilis  cave  must  I  creep, 
And  Turn  to  eart  h,  and  there  to  sleep," — ■ 

then  one  by  one,  Discretion,  Strength,  and  Beauty 
fly  away,  and  Good  Deeds  alone  remains  with  him  ill 
his  need. 

Next,  with  a  moral  applicable  to  the  faith  of 
that  day,  as  the  song  of  the  angel  who  receives  his 
spirit  is  heard  in  the  air,  a  learned  doctor  warns  the 
audience  of  the  transitory  nature  of  earthly  gifts, 
and  bids  them  remember  that  even  good  deeds  are  of 
little  avail  "an  they  be  small." 

And  now,  if  there  be  only  one  amongst  our  readers 
who  regrets  that  these  glories  of  the  ancient  drama 
have  long  since  ceased,  and  that  even  before  the  days 
of  Marlowe  and  Shakspeare,  they,  and  their  kindred, 
though  less  spiritual,  moralities,  had  ceased  to  be  the 
staple  amusement  of  our  people,  or  who  wish  that 
they  could  have  witnessed  the  last  of  these  "  ini- 
quities," as  old  Pry  me  calls  it,  that  was  played  before 
James  I.  and  many  thousands  of  his  subjects,  at  Ely 
House,  in  Holborn,  on  a  Good  Friday  ;  if  there  be 
any  one  such,  we  remind  him  and  them  that  a 
miracle-play,  such  as  we  have  described  from 
Southey,  will  be  played  in  the  autumn  of  1850  in 
the  secluded  and  romantic  village  of  Ammergan,  on 
the  German  side  of  the  Tvrolese  Alps. 

Two  hundred  and  four  years  have  passed  since  the 
village  of  Ammergan  was  desolated  by  a  virulent 
and  contagious  disease  that  spread  throughout  the 
valley  of  the  Ammer.  No  cordon  sanitaire  could 
defend  the  little  village,  and  within  three  weeks  of 
the  first  victim's  death  more  than  eighty  of  the 
villagers  fell  beneath  the  pestilence.  Then  it  was 
that,  in  the  spirit  of  their  religion,  they  vowed  the 
decennial  performance  of  a  mystery  called  "The 
Atoning  Sacrifice  of  Golgotha,  and  the  History  of  the 
Passion  and  Death  of  Jesus."  With  only  a  few 
interruptions  during  the  desolating  wars  of  Napoleon, 
the  mystery  has  been  performed  every  tenth  year 
until  the  present  time.  Just  outside  the  village  the 
wooden  theatre  is  raised,  the  stage  in  three  stories,  as 
in  the  old  days,  and  alone  covered  in  from  the  sky, 
whilst  the  seats  remain  unprotected.  Some  little 
alteration  has  taken  place  of  late  years,  and  the 
cauldrons  and  other  paraphernalia  of  hell  have  been 
discarded,  along  with  the  chorus  of  daemons  with 
which  the  old  play  opened.  "  The  stage,"  S3ys 
Goires,  "is  appropriated  to  the  nature  of  the  piece. 
As  this  is  composed  of  dumb  shows  from  the  Old 
Testament  and  acted  scenes  from  the  New,  the  stage 
is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  centre  and  towards 
the  back  of  the  great  stage  stands  a  smaller  one  con- 
cealed by  a  curtain  ;  on  either  side  were  two  streets  of 
Jerusalem,  between  the  side  walls  and  the  double 
stage,  and  the  intermediate  space,  is  filled  up  with 
the  houses  with  balconies."  Through  these 
streets  the  long  processions  of  the  Tableaux 
Vivauts  march,  whilst  on  the  inner  stage  the  scenes 
from  the  New  Testament,  the  types  of  what  is  being 
represented  in  dumb  show,  are  acted.  The  actors  are 
as  numerous  as  in  the  monkish  days,  between  three 
and  four  hundred,  and  character  far  more  than 
dramatic  talent  determines  the  role  of  the  performers. 
A  drunken  or  debauched  Roscius   would  hardly 
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obtain  a  more  prominent  part  than  that  of  a  mute, 
whilst  a  moral  tyro  would  assume  the  principal  part. 
The  neighbours  come  in  thousands  to  witness  the 
passion-spiel  of  Ammergan,  and  sit  from  sunrise  to 
sunset,  with  the  intermission  of  one  hour  for  re- 
freshment at  midday.  The  wits  of  Paris  ridiculed 
the  length  of  M.  Dumas'  drama  of  "Monte  Christo," 
and  pictured  the  actors  marching  to  the  reading  of 
the  play  with  their  night-dresses  and  provisions. 
The  sight- seers  of  Ammergan  in  the  autumn  of  1850 
may  reasonably  be  provided  with  one  of  these  ac- 
cessories. 

A  bad  example  must  be  our  plea  for  having  rambled 
from  Southey  to  Gorres,  from  England  to  Germany. 
A  table  spread  with  various  viands  doth  provoke  a 
varied  appetite.  Anon  we  shall  come  to  a  sad 
jumble — rats  and  killicrops,  Luther's  table-talk  and 
fairies. 

> 

A  VISIT  TO  AUGUSTIN  THIERRY. 

(From  the  French.) 

On  reaching  the  eminence  which  overlooks  the 
charming  valley  of  Montmorency,  not  far  from  the 
Hermitage  immortalized  by  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
you  perceive  to  the  left  a  narrow  winding  road, 
bordered  with  villas  built  in  the  Italian  style.  About 
half  way  down  this  road,  on  the  right-hand  side,  our 
carriage  drew  up  at  a  little  gate,  the  threshold  of 
which  we  passed,  full  of  that  respectful  emotion  ever 
created  by  the  contemplation  of  great  talent,  dignified 
by  great  misfortune.  Here,  in  the  summer  months, 
dwells  Augustin  Thierry  ;  hither  he  comes,  with  the 
return  of  spring,  to  seek  strength  from  the  fresh,  pure 
air  of  the  valley,  to  enable  him  to  continue  his 
labours.  We  found  ourselves  in  an  elegant  garden  ; 
before  us  was  a  lawn  varied  with  flower-beds,  and 
beyond  that  a  sloping  shrubbery.  On  the  right  were 
a  greenhouse  and  a  summerhouse  ;  in  front  of  the 
latter  lay,  at  full  length,  a  handsome  Newfoundland 
dog,  which,  raising  its  head,  gave  us  a  look  of  welcome 
with  its  mild,  good-natured  eyes.  To  the  left,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lawn,  rose  a  rectangular  house, 
white,  simple,  and  in  good  taste,  consisting  of  two 
stories,  the  lower  windows  opening  into  the  garden. 

Entering  a  small  apartment  on  the  ground  floor, 
which  was  furnished  with  simple  elegance,  we  were 
received  by  a  lady  attired  in  black  ;  still  young,  of 
small  stature,  graceful  manners,  and  an  intellectual, 
but  pensive  countenance.  It  was  Madame  Thierry, 
the  wife  of  the  historian  ;  she  who  has  so  appreciated 
the  glory  and  happiness  of  associating  her  own  wiih 
a  great  name, — her  life  with  one  of  suffering, — of 
quitting  the  vain  pleasures  of  the  world,  to  devote 
herself  wholly  to  the  noblest  part  in  the  drama  of  life 
that  can  be  assigned  to  a  woman,  the  part  of  a 
guardian  angel,  of  a  spirit  descended  to  earth,  to 
watch  over  a  great  soul,  imprisoned  in  a  suffering 
body.  Even  had  I  not  known  that  Madame  Thierry 
is  endowed  with  faculties  that  qualify  her  to  take  a 
direct  and  active  part  in  all  the  labours  of  her  husband ; 
even  had  I  not  read  the  pieces,  so  remarkable  for 
thought  and  for  expression,  that,  proceeding  from  her 
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pen,  have  appeared  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
under  the  title  of  "  Philippe  de  Morvelle,"  the  destiny 
that  she  has  adopted  would  be  sufficient,  in  my  eyes, 
to  prove  that  hers  is  a  noble  heart,  a  noble  mind. 

We  were  soon  joined  by  M.  Amedee  Thierry,  the 
brother  of  the  historian :  a  man  of  middle  height, 
grave  in  speech  as  in  countenance,  wherein  one  may 
read  the  profound  depression  of  his  fraternal  heart. 
On  his  arrival,  the  conversation  became  more  general ; 
but,  for  my  own  part,  I  scarcely  listened  to  it,  so 
deeply  absorbed  was  I  in  expectation  of  him  whom  I 
was  about  to  see,  and  in  endeavouring  to  picture  to 
myself,  beforehand,  the  extent  to  which  evil  is  able 
to  attain  to  the  soul  through  the  medium  of  the  body. 

At  length  I  heard  the  sound  of  approaching  foot- 
steps; a  door  on  my  right  opened,  and  a  domestic 
appeared,  carrying  on  his  back  a  man,  blind,  paraT 
lyzed,  and  incapable  of  movement.  We  all  rose  ;  my 
heart  was  penetrated  with  emotion  at  the  sight  of  a 
man  so  powerful  in  intellect,  so  powerless  in  body. 
The  servant,  in  his  every  motion,  exhibited  a  respect- 
ful solicitude  that  sensibly  affected  me  :  he  seemed 
thoroughly  to  appreciate  the  value  of  his  precious 
burden  ;  he  bent  gently  back  towards  an  arm-chair, 
in  which  he  deposited  his  charge,  and  then  proceeded 
to  cover  up  the  lower  part  of  the  motionless  frame 
with  a  wrapper.  This  done,  in  an  instant  the  scene 
changed,  and  that  passage  in  the  Essai  sur  la  Littera- 
ture  Anglaise,  in  which  Chateaubriand  describes  the 
visit  of  a  contemporary  to  Milton,  came  vividly  to  my 
mind.  The  passage  is  this : — "  The  author  of 
'  Paradise  Lost,'  attired  in  a  black  doublet,  was  re- 
clining in  an  arm-chair ;  his  head  was  uncovered ; 
his  silver  hair  fell  upon  his  shoulders,  and  his  fine 
dark  eyes  shone  bright,  in  their  blindness,  upon  his 
pallid  face."  It  was  the  same  head,  with  the  exception 
of  the  silver  hair,  that  I  now  saw  before  me  ;  the  same 
face,  more  youthful  and  vigorous, — the  noblest  blind 
face  that  can  be  conceived.  The  head  was  firmly  set 
upon  broad  shoulders  ;  glossy  hair,  of  the  deepest 
black,  carefully  parted  over  an  expansive  forehead, 
fell  in  curls  beside  each  temple  ;  beneath  their  arched 
brows  opened  the  dark  eyes,  which,  but  for  the 
vagueness  of  their  direction,  I  should  have  imagined 
animated  with  light ;  the  nose  was  of  the  purest 
Greek  form  ;  the  mouth,  with  fine,  delicate,  and 
expressive  lips,  seemed  endowed  with  all  the  sensibility 
of  which  the  eyes  had  been  deprived ;  the  finely 
turned  chin  had  a  slight  dimple  at  its  extremity. 
There  was,  in  the  contour  of  the  face,  and  in  its  general 
expression,  a  remarkable  combination  of  energy, 
subtleness,  and  sedate  tranquillity.  The  tones  of  his 
voice  were  clear,  well  poised  and  distinct,  though, 
from  the  feebleness  of  his  health,  not  sonorous;  his 
bearing  was  in  the  highest  degree  elegant ;  the 
lower  portion  of  the  frame,  as  I  said  before,  was 
paralyzed  ;  but  the  movement  of  the  bust  and  of  the 
arms  was  free  ;  the  hands,  of  which  only  the  forefinger 
and  thumb  seemed  capable  of  action,  were  gloved. 

When  the  name  of  the  lady  who  had  introduced 
us  was  announced  to  him,  the  handsome  blind  man 
smiled  ;  and  like  the  smile  of  Chactas  in  Rene,  "  that 
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smile  of  the  mouth,  unaccompanied  by  the  smile  of 
the  eyes,  partook  of  the  mysterious  and  of  the  celestial." 
The  lady  approached  him,  and  Thierry  kissed,  with  a 
chivalrous  air,  the  fair  hand  placed  in  his  own. 

Conversation  once  fairly  begun,  that  fine  head 
seemed,  as  it  were,  radiant  in  the  light  of  the  still 
finer  intellect  within.  I  have  been  in  the  company 
of  many  persons  who  have  the  reputation  of  being 
good  talkers,  and  who  really  do  talk  admirably,  but 
I  never  remember  to  have  heard  anything  comparable 
to  the  colloquial  language  of  Augustin  Thierry,  for 
facility,  perspicuity,  and  elegance.  It  is,  doubtless, 
the  habit  of  dictation  that  has  given  so  much  of  style 
to  his  conversation  ;  but,  whatever  be  the  cause,  it 
may,  indeed,  be  said  of  him,  that  without  any  effort, 
without  any  affectation  whatever,  he  speaks  like  a 
book. 

Throughout  the  conversation,  to  which  I  was  a 
silent  and  attentive  listener,  I  could  detect  in  him  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  selfishness,  not  the  least  reference 
to  self;  on  the  contrary,  he  who  had  been  so  cruelly 
tried  by  fate,  spoke  of  the  sufferings  and  infirmities  of 
others  with  the  most  unaffected  and  touching  com- 
miseration. And  thus,  from  day  to  day,  does  this 
martyr  to  learning  intrepidly  pursue  the  task  he  has 
imposed  upon  himself.  At  times  only,  when  his 
pains  are  most  racking,  he  is  heard  to  murmur : 
"  Oh  !  that  I  were  only  blind  !  "  Except  in  such 
moments  of  depression,  which  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween, and  discernible  only  by  his  most  intimate 
associates,  he  seems  more  a  stranger  to  his  own  con- 
dition than  those  who  surround  and  listen  to  him. 
Science,  history,  poetry,  anecdotes,  reminiscences  of 
his  youth — he  applies  to  these  and  all  other  subjects 
the  same  full,  rich,  elegant,  nervous,  noble  diction  ; 
every  shade  of  thought  is  reflected  on  his  lips.  At 
times,  when  an  idea  of  a  more  peculiarly  grave  and 
lofty  character  arises  in  his  mind,  you  can  discern  a 
movement  in  the  muscles  of  the  eye  :  those  blind  eyes, 
the  dark  pupil  of  which  stands  out  in  bold  relief  from 
the  cornea,  open  wide.  The  thought  within  seems 
essaying  to  make  its  way  through  the  opacity  of  the 
ball,  and,  after  vain  efforts  to  effect  tin's,  returns 
within,  descends  to  the  lips,  which,  receiving  it,  give 
it  forth,  not  only  in  language,  but  with  the  expression 
of  the  look.  From  time  to  time,  the  blind  man  passes 
his  poor  weak  hand  over  these,  in  every  sense,  such 
speaking  lips,  as  if  cherishing  the  precious  organ, 
enriched,  for  him,  with  all  the  faculties  that  the  other 
organs  have  lost.  The  two  hours  we  spent  with  him 
seemed  not  so  many  minutes.  A.  R.  S. 
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ANSWER  TO  THE  CHARADE, 

Page  220. 

'Tis  clear  for  is  for  ever ; 

A  tune  is  an  a  ir  ; 
And  if  fortune's  propitious 

May  I  have  a  share. 


E.Y. 


EDITOR'S  POSTSCRIPT. 

Another  month  has  glided  down  the  stream  of  time, 
carrying  with  it  a  twelfth  part  of  the  yearly  hopes  and 
fears,  joys  and  griefs,  which,  like  the  lights  and  shadows 
of  an  April  day,  chase  each  other  over  the  play-ground 
of  man's  life;  daguerreotyping  in  their  rapid  course 
his  every  thought,  word,  and  action,  on  the  pages  of  the 
day-book  of  Eternity.  The  gloss  is  already  worn  off  the 
New  Year,  and  its  robe  of  virgin  white  stained  .by 
man's  crimes  and  blotted  by  his  tears,  though  here  and 
there  a  bright  little  spot  remains  untouched,  fit  setting 
for  the  priceless  gem  of  some  noble  deed  and  generous 
action;  or,  richer  and  rarer  still,  of  sorrows  endured  with 
patient  submission,  faults  eradicated,  even  at  the  cost 
of  some  heart  idol  more  dear  than  life  itself ;  or,  rarest 
of  all,  because  hardest  to  attain,  that  patient  con- 
tinuance in  well-doing,  which  forms  the  brightest  jewel 
in  the  sparkling  coronet  that  awaits  the  life-long 
sacrifice  of  the  spirit-martyr. 

Dear  Readers,  do  you  ever  think  of  these  things?  We 
do  sometimes,  and  if  it  happens  to  be  when  we  are  p»- 
in-hand,  we  write,  as  in  the  present  instance,  a  s< 
instead  of  a  postscript.  Never  mind,  kind  lieu 
excuse  us  this  once,  and  we  will  promise  not  to  intrude 
our  heaven-born  fancies  upon  you  too  often  for  the 
future.  And  now,  what  shall  we  say  to  you  this  time  ? 
We  must  not  write  any  more  about  our  improvement  s, 
or  how  unmistakeably  they  have  succeeded ;  for  one  of 
you,  of  course  a  gentleman  in  the  conventional,  if  n^t 
in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word,  (for  ladies  can  never 
be  disagreeable,)  Avrites  to  us  to  find  very  gmt  fa: 
with  our  "  puffing  postscripts."  We  are  not  sure  that 
can  quite  agree  with  him  in  the  principle  that  seif-prai^ 
is  no  commendation;  for  a  man,  or  a  magazkie,  must  be 
utterly  besotted  with  .vanity  to  vent  self-gratulations  on 
the  possession  of  a  quality  in  which  he  (or  it)  is  notably 
deficient.  We  can  forgive  a  man,  with  a  Grecian  nose, 
aristocratic  upper  lip,  lofty  brow,  and  well-formed  chin, 
for  looking  in  the  glass,  and  thinking  himself  a  very 
pretty  fellow,  as,  after  all,  he  has  but  come  to  a  right 
conclusion  :  it  is  only  when  the  result  of  such  a  course 
of  self-examination  fails  to  convince  a  person  with  a 
countenance  calculated  to  fit  him  for  an  Ethiopian 
Serenader,  that  his  face  is  not  his  fortune,  that  we  hold 
him  to  be  ridiculous.  If,  however,  wc  do  not  agree  with 
our  correspondent  in  regard  to  the  axiom  above  quoted, 
we  go  heart  and  hand  with  him,  when  he  adds  that 
"  good  wine  needs  no  bush;"  and  acting  on  the  hint,  we 
will  leave  our  good  wine  to  produce  its  exhilarating 
effects  upon  our  readers,  only  begging  them  not  to  be 
afraid  of  taking  it  in  freely,  for  "  there  is  not  a  head- 
ache in  a  hogshead  of  it." 

But  if  Ave  may  not  talk  about  our  success,  we  may  at 
least  thank  our  Subscribers  for  the  liberal  kindness 
with  which  they  have  met  our  change  from  a  weekly  to 
a  monthly  publication,  and  the  necessary  advance  in 
price  by  which  this  change  was  accompanied ;  owing  to 
which  kindness,  our  circulation  has,  if  anything,  rather 
increased  than  otherwise. 

Dear  Readers,  we  must  condole  with  you  on  one  sad 
event, — our  "  Maiden  Aunt "  is  no  more.  We  have  for 
some  time  foreseen  that  her  end  was  approaching,  and 
now  the  melancholy  event  has  come  to  pass, — in  the 
Part  before  us  she  has  positively  breathed  her  last  ; 
but  do  not  be  too  much  dispirited,  for,  after  one  month's 
mourning  for  poor  Aunt  Peggy,  we  hope  to  have  the 

pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  well,  we  ourselves  are 

not  aware  of  the  precise  name,  so  we  had  better  drop 
metaphor,  and  say,  in  plain  booksellers'  English,  a  new 
tale  by  the  Authoress  of  the  "Maiden  Aunt."  And 
if  the  aforesaid  Authoress  be  at  all  given  to  hoaxing, 
she  will  merely  have  to  withhold  her  MS.  in  order  to 
make  very  decided  "  April  fools,"  not  only  of  you,  dear 
Public,  but  of  our  editorial  self  also.  However,  we  will 
hope  better  things  of  her,  and  a  hopeful  being  an 
agreeable  frame  of  mind,  we  will  e'en  take  leave  of  you 
therein  until  the  arrival  of  blustering  March. 


< 


